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iqi. DADABHAI’S SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY. 

"No man living has done more serrioe to his conntiy than Mr. Dadabhat 
Naoioji Bombay.’* ^ 

He has sacrificcIlV^arB of labour and all his private means, acquired by the 
hardest <wozk, to the service of India. 

" Not only Bombay, but the whole of India, should be proud of a gentleman 
like Mr, D^bbai Naoroji.”— Hindu, PatxioU 

*' &s an authority on Indian economical questions there is none equal to him 
in all India. He has devoted over a quarter century of his life to the study of 
Indian subjects, and by pressing his views upon the Secretary of State and 
upon influential Englishmen in £«ng]|nd, he has turned his knowledge to the 
best account possible. Old as he is, Mr. Dadabhai is a man of remarkable energy, 
and his genuine patriotism has won for him the confidence of his conntiymen, 
of the Hmdus and Mohamedans, as well as Parsees in every part of the country.*' 
■—Hindus 

" Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is one of the ablest of our countrymen, and possesses 
an amount practical knowledge oi the condition of our country, which is, we 
believe, unrivalled. Even the British India Association will not^eny the weight 
of such testimony as he may give."— Indian Nation, 

Our respect for Mr. Dadabhai is profound. He is a patriot to the backbone 
He is also a man of great abilities, experience and intelligence. He is well 
versed in economic subjects. If he succeeds in entering Parliament, he will be 
of invaluable service to us. He is one of the few men in India who are really 
worthy of the highest honour that this country or England can bestow on him. 
He is a marl of sterling worth and bears an imblemishi>(l character,"— Indian 
Mirtof. 

The highest authority on economical question^ a genuine and earnest patriot, 
and a man of indo mitable energy, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji is held in the highest 
esteem by his countrymen.”— Bo^r Hexedd. 

The honourable patriot hits worked throughout his life for securing equal 
justice to European and Native candidates for the Civil Service."—JfaAro^to. 

" Mr. Dadabhai is one of our fow genuine leaders who are ever ready to sacri¬ 
fice personal interest for the welfare o,. the dumb millions of India. . 
Native Opinion. 

“ Our men must follow such a good) example of patriotism and self sacrifice. ’ 
^Dnyan PraJmh, 

c 

** The well'being of India is dependent on the exertions of such high spixitoci 
gentlemen. . ."-Koh'i-hux. 

Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji is the person who, whether as school-master or professor’ 
merchant or agent, diwan or administrator of a State—in all these different 
stt^es of his life—has worked with I'ntiring indnsfry and strict honesty for the 
only aim of his .life—viz., to do good to the people, at the sacrifice or his own 
personal interests. He is the person who has endured poverty for the advance 
ment of others; who has sacrinc^ his intercstsrfor founding large funds for bene¬ 
volent purposes; who Jias lived in comparative poverty and humbleness for the 
sake of enriching large insritutions, and who has sacrificed hisfown emoluments 
and incomes for the benefit and advancement of others.— Sast Gutter. ■ p 

Bom^^has recognj|i^]j|^^t^(}abh^ oiolna million thesetiveniy yesfl^s 

“ Undoubtedly Mr. D^b^i is a , laaifing representative of Indm.*'’—]Sa?iitf6a»t. 



PREFACE. 


In placing this book, containing the writings and speeches of 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, before the public, I do not think it is neeessarj 

for me to say much by way of prefaca Mr. Dadabhai is one of our 

most distinguished public men. Both by Natives and Europeans, his 

ability and the moderation of his views have been recognized and 

appreciated. There is perhaps no other native in India who has made 

statistics bis study so well and so carefblly, and who has used them to 

such eminently useful purpose in discussing some of the weightiest 

problems of Indian finance as Mr. Dadabhai. His language is marked 

by charming simplicity. There is in his speeches and writings not 

the slightest attempt at \fhat is termed an embellished style ; and 

hence the greatest merit of them*is that when you read them, you not 

only find it easy to understand what he has written or said, but you 

feel that you are in the presence of an eamesi man, whojse sole purpose 

is to convince you, and who, actua^d by that purpose, means what he 

says and says what he means. 

•> 

It is often said by those who criticise the intellectual faults of the 

) 

educated native of India, that in discussing political questions he shows 
a disposition to deal with vague ideas and general or abstract principles; 
in other words, the charge is frequently brought against him that with 
him principles are everything, their application is nothing ; that he is 
wanting in that habit of mind which enables a writer or speaker to dml 
with all grave problems more from the point of vie ,7 of a practical politi¬ 
cian thite a speculative thinker. I do not pretend to judge whether this 

• a 

criticism is borne out by facts. But this I may, I Ihink, ventt>|6 to 
say, that Mr. Dadabhai’s writings and speeches deal with political 
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questions in the spirit of a practdoal statesman. He bates general¬ 
isations; for mere abstract principles he seems to have little or no regard. 
He takes facts and figures, aiu^ains, as fii.r as possible, that they are 
correct, and pursues all his enquiries by the light of them. Indeed, the 
reader -vrill obserre from the following pages that, generally speaking, 

Mr. Dadabhai has dealt with none but subjects involTing the consideration 

•# 

of practical problems in his writings and speeches, and that his mode' 
of dealing with those problems resembles that which Mr. John Morley 
tells us both Cobdeii and Mr. Bright pursued in the course of their 
crusade against protection, i.e. while, like them, Mr. Dadabhai avoided 
the stilted abstractions of rhetoric,” he, like them too, has nevef been 
afraid of the vulgarity of detaib.” To those who are unaccustomed 
to think seriously on what are called questions of practical politics, 
Mr Dadabhai’s “ details” of facts and figures, and of figures more than 
of facts, may seem to detract from the value of his writings and his 
speeches. But Mr. Dadabhai’s highest merit, 1 apprehend, is that he 
has written and spoken not for those who likq to be pleased, but for 
those who are called upon in the present circumstances of this country to 
think and to a6t and by means of their thought and action to promote 
India’s welfare and make the conn^^tion between her and England a 
source of greatness and glory to both. His habit of mind has been 
essentially that of a practical economist and statistician, and even those 
who havedifiered from some of his views have not failed to recognize this 
specially striking feature in his writings and speeches. 

And that, I hiay be allowed to add, is a feature which ought to 
enhance the value of the humble afl;empt I have made to collect 
Mr. Dadabhai’s writings and speeches, and to present them to the public 
in the present form. The number of those who discuss political 
que|tiona in India is daily increasing; and in tliis age of newspapers, 
congresses, and political discussions, the Indian student of politics. 
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whether of tiie present or future genantion, cannot do better than take 
Mr. Dadabhai for lua model, and learn to speak and write on political 
questions in the spirit of practical statesmanship, of which lus writiugr 
and speeches furnish many examples. 

1 have only to add that 1 am extremely obliged to Mr. Dadabhai for 
haring permitted me to bring out this book, and to my friend Mr. Motilal 
Jamuadas Shroff for useful help throughout its preparation. 


612, Shaikh Meman Street^ 
Bombay, November 1887. 


0. L, PAEEKH. 
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MR. DADABHAI’S CANDIDATURE IN THE PARLIAMENT¬ 
ARY ELECTION (1886). 

. . , Bat he has far higher qualifications, whether for an Irish or an Eng> 
lish aeat. He is by far the ablest, the most high>principled, and the most acocen* 
plished native of India who has ever visited tiiis coun^. He knows England, 
and Enelidi politics, and the English language, like an Englishman. And aa a 
political official and administrator he has occupied some of the highest posts in his 
own country. His forU is finance-^the rock on which the English rule of India 
may go to ^eoes some day or other. For the sake of India—which 1 know pretty 
well—and for the sake of English Imperialism, 1 should rejoice to see able natives 
of the stamp of the Hon. Mr. Daddbhai Naoroji in the English House of 
Commona —Tiwu tmd Echo, London, May 30 t^, 1886 . 

Hr. Naoroii is another native of India whose presence in the House of Commons 
would be of great advantage both to Englishmen and to our Indian fellow, 
subjects. Dunng forty years he has been to the front in every good movemen^ 
in Bombay, where he is regarded by the natives with something like the earn* 
enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone’s name inspires here. But more than half that 
time he has passed in England, moving to and fro, so that he is as familiar as any 
Englishman can be with our home politics, and in all respects he possesses rare 
intelligence and remarkable capacity for independent judgment and honest 
action. The Holborn Liberals will do as much honour to themselves as to 
Mr. Naoroji by doing their utmost to secure his election.— WnUy Dispatch, 20 #A 
JwM, 1886 . 

ih 

He has always taken a leading interest in the affairs of India and this 
country.— Times, June 25 th, 1886 . 

Like Ireland, India had grievances to be redressed, and it was right that her 
representatives should have an opportunity of bringing those grievances before 
the people of England. Apart from the special knovdedge which bo vrould bring 
to bear upon the Indian question, Mr. Naoroji, by 20 years' residence in England, 
had made himself “fully acquainted with English political questions, and by 
returning him to the House of Coigmons, Holborn would prove itself one of the 
grandest constituencies in Great Britain. it^Gheer8.>prmer, Juno 1886 . 

His candidature is exciting great interest among the natives of India in the 
Metropolis, by whom he is regarded with the deepest respoct and admiration.—* 
York Jitrald, June 25 t>\, 1886 . 

Although in the esHmation of his countrymen lie is a great authority on all 
questions affecting the interests of India, he is also intimately acquainted with 
j^litics of this country, having resided here at one period of his life for many 
years, and taken an active part in public matters .—Rochdale Observer, 29 /% 
June, 1886 . 

. , . And'ruled with great distiifction for some time overtwo millions of people 
(cheers). In fact, his administration was so beneficent ^at it called forth from 
the British Governors in India the warmest testimony of admiration. Well, he 
contended that a gentleman who had struggled ^o long for the rights of his own 
country, and who had shown such distinguished capacity as a statesman, ought 
to prove himself a worthy representative of Holbom.'^^rvenian’/ Journal, Damn, 
86fA June, 1886 . 

The electors of the division have an opportunity of returning a sound Radical 
in place of Ooloccl Duncan, their late Tory member, and at the some time of 
giving a graceful example of the broad tolerance which is a feature of the demo* 
oracy. It is to be hoped that our Indian fellow*citizen, stamped with the approval 
of the Holborn Libe^ Association, will receive the support of all the working* 
men voters .—June 21 th, 1886 , 



H« b A Gladstonite.” .... Apart altogether from party politica, we 
think the Houae of Commona would gain hy his electioni and are gratified by the 
cordial welcome Mr. Naoroji received firom the electors of Holism.—CAmtian 
July 1886 . 

The Holbom electors are in a dilemma. The^ rejoice in a Dberal candidate 
(the Hon. D. Naoroji). We hope he will get in. Although it b not an easy 
matter to articulate hb name, we wish him a prmomced success.— Fdhi, 
Fleet Street, Zrd July, 1886 . 

Mr. Naoroji has received a generrms reception even from voters who do not 
approve of his Irish politics, and who, but for the fact that the only bsue now 
Ixnore the country b that of Home Rule for Ireland, with its unknown conse¬ 
quences, would accord to him their hearty support. 

**Xhe friend of India and of Ireland,” as he was called at the meetingt was 
received with loud and long continued ohedling. 

It is well that able and honourable men of the stamp of Mr. Naoroji and Mr. 
Ohose should obtain a hearing, not only before English constituencies, but before 
the English Parliament. 

. . . For example, it will be a good day for London when it can boast of a 
Municipal Government like that of ^mbay—of which, by the way, Mr. Naoroji 
himself was a dbtingubhed ornament. It is as the canmdates for Indb that he 
and Mr. Ghosc richly deserv'c the confidence of English constituencies.— EeJut, 
Strand, 'itd July, 1886 . 

In Holborn the ex-Prime Minister of Baroda is creating a mat impression on 
the constituency, and convincing many, both in and ont of Holbom, that whoever 
is loft out of Parliament, Badabhai Naoroji ought to be inside .—Pall Mall Qaaette, 
Strand, 3 n/ July 1886 ^ 

On Thursday night there was a grand Liberal demonstration at the Holbom 
Town Hall, in favour of the candidature of Mr. D. Naoroji, and we venture to 
that a meeting of such dimensions and enthusiastic ananimity has never 
taken place in the Holbom ToM'n Hall before .—Holborn Guardian, 26 tJi Jvm 
1886 . 

And holds snch Radical opinions that he should make a good member for 
Holbom. Besides, it would be of great Imperial advantage if wo bad a real 
Indian to make us fully acquainted with Indiamaffairs at first hand in the House. 
Good luck to Naoroji \-^Penn^ Illustrated Paper, 26 tk June 1886 . 


MR. DADABHAl’S APPOINTMENT IN THE BOMBAY 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

“Mr. Dadabhai Naoioji has been offered, and has accepted, a seat in the 
bocal Legislative Council, vacated by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. The appointment 
is a most popular one. His services in the^causc of this country point him out 
as the most fitting recipient of the honour .”—Madras Timet. 

'* The Native Press is gratified such recognition, for in Mr. Dadabhai Naorojee 
is realized the popular ideal of a people's man, quite as much as a colleague and 
counsellor for the head of Government .”—Indian Specta/tor. 

In appointing Mr. Dadabhai,Naoroji to a seat in*the Legislative Council, the 
Government of Lord Eeay has honoured itself, and honoured the native com¬ 
munity more than it has honoured Mr. Dadabhai personally. Mr. Dadabhai's 
ability, earnestness, and public spirit had long marked him ot\t as the people’s 
champion and representative, but it was reserved to Lord Reay to rew^ 
those services, and to mark his approval of a career of disinterested patridtfcm.”— 
Indu Prakash. 



**No more competent person can be chosen from the Native communitj of 
Bombay. He is a close student of Indian economical problems, and is well 
known to Icadhu men in England as well as in India. In choosing him as a 
member of the Legi^tive Council, the GFovemor of Bombay has exercised rare 
discretion, and has conferred honour on his Legislative Council as well as on 
the^Native community of Bombaji?'—iradtt, Madrat. 

“ Bombay could not have produced a more able and experienced person to 
represent it in the local legislature, and the Government could not have selected 
a oetter man.”--H?-«doc Paitiot. 

'* We may not hesitate to say that Mr. Dadabhai will prove an accession to 
the enlightened Government of Lord Beay.”— Native Opinim. 

" The appointment of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council has given univexyal satisfaction. Mr. (D.) Naoroji has been 
known for a long series of years as a remarkably able man, and the recognition 
of his claims has been a bare act of justice.”<—/»dtan Nation, 

** The appointment of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, though it comes very late in 
the day, is a fitting recognition of the services rendered to his coun|f]r by this 
most selfless of Indian patriots ."—Indian Echo, CalcitUa. 

This our “ Master” of former times was reckoned as the gem of the educated 
Natives. By fawning or sacrificing the independence of his opinion, he could have 
worked himself up to a high Government post, and would have by this time 
secured a pension. But Professor Dadabhai preferred the interests of the people 

to his own.But Dame Fortune never favoured him, nor did Govern* 

ment give him his due, because high officials never recognized the worth of the 

Good Dadabhai," But what does a patriot care fur C^vemmenl recognition! 
. . . lleally, no other Governor has brought together such solid pillars—such 

f erns of the native community—as Messrs. Diriabbai, Badrndiu, Tclang, and 
lonade, in the Legislative Council.— Javi-v-Jaimlted. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dadabhai will prove liimself a real representative 
of the people in the Legislative Council, and an excellent adviser of the Govern* 
ment. His complete knowledge of the political questions of India, and of the 
condition of the native public, his high political experience, acquired during a 
prolonged stay in England, are eufficient to prove his fitness for the post. We 
believe that, with his zeal for the interests of the public good, he will prove him¬ 
self more useful than before to his fellow countrymen while in the Council. . . 
His Excellency Lord Reay has, so to saymade a new epoch by the nominations 
of Messrs. Da^bhai and Ranade to the Legislative Council. . . .— Bombay 
Samachar. * 

His Excellency the Governor and his councillors have made a really proper 
appointment in nominating Mr. Dadabhai to the Legislative Council in succession 
to Sir Jamsetjee, and the public of Bombay are doubly pleased at the recognition 
of the worth of a worthy gentleman.— Ahhhar-e-Smdagur. 

The accession of this Master-mind in the ranks of such cultured men as the 
Honourable Messrs. Badrudin, Tel^g and Randdo, has greatly strengthened the 
voice of the native community. . . .— Kaiser-i-Hind. 



BlOQRAPHiOAL SKETCH 

0» SBI* 

HON’BLE DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


*' Mr Dadabhal Kaoroji is one in a million—^we might almost saj one in a 
hundred and fifty millions."— Oriental, 1873 (England). 

It is usual in publishing the writings ax^ speeches of a man that has made his 
mark as a sound thinker and able writer, to give an account of his life. Mr. 
Dadabbai Naoroji’s life may be described as the life of a man from which the 
younger generation of the natires of India may derive many profitable lessons. 
Those lessons may be summed in the language used by Mr. N. G. Cltandavarkar 
in the article on “ New life in Bombay," which appeared in the Intlu Prakaeh 
over the signature of A Political Bishi." Writing of Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Chan« 
davarkar truly said :—“ All agree in saying that if there is one man more than 
another, who now fills the gap between the cud and the new, it is he—this venera* 
ble genrieman, who can work under any diaadvantages and has the wonderful 
knack of bringing together conflicting forces so as to make them operate towards 
one end—and that is, the public good. No one can come across him 'without feel* 
ing the charm of his presence, and drawing some inspiration from his example. 
To see him is to see Carlyle’s picture of ‘the holiness and sanctity of work’ 
Mrsonified. He labours and others feel ashamed not to go and do the aame. 
And such is his quieteufiaence that without him Bombay would be like the sheep 
that had no shepherd." Air. Dadabhai’s has been a life of unostentatioiu, 
honest, and yet active work, dor^e witti no higher aim than that of promoting 
the welfare of his country and makiug the connection between England 
and India a source of mutual advantage and gloiy to both. He has never cared 
for the smiles of office or the applause of the multitude; and where they have 
come to him, they have come uninvited and ,^nisought. His jprivate lue has 
been as pure and unblemished as his public career has been distinguished and 
useful. Simple in his habits, punctual in his engagements, true to bis word, and 
industrious in his work, he has afforded to all those who have known him and 
oome in contact with him,* a fair illustration of what the poet Wordsworth calls 

plain living and high thinking." 

A short but interesting bio^phiral sketch of Mr. Dadabhai, who is now 
sixty-two years of age, haviim been bom in BombayJn iSt^ptember 1825 , appeared 
In the columns of the in Septeml>or 'l886, oh his nomination by 

Lord Reay to be an Additional Member of the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
facts of Mr. Dadabhai’s career were succinctly told by the writer of that riretch) 
and I need make no apology for reproducing them here in the writer’s language. 

“ From his early years Mr. Dadabhai showed himself to be a bright boy. He 
was generally the Exhibition boy, both-in fbe vernacular and the English schools. 
On one occasion, in the Government English school, another boy of bis class 
carried off the prize in mental arithmetic by preparing most of the ready- 
reckoner by heart; but at the*public exhibition for the distribution of prizes, 
the jprize-boy broke down, when the little ‘ Dady’ stepf^pd to the front, regained 
his first place, and there and then won his prize from one of the spectaton. It is 
of this incident, we believe, that Mrs. Poston, in her ‘ Western India,’ smaks 
regarding the little Parsee lad ‘ with an overhanging forehead, and small sparkling 
ayes, peculiarly attracting our attention. The moment a question was proposed 
to the class, he quickly twk a step before the rest, coutracted*bis brows in deep 
and anxious thought, and with parted lips and finger eagerly uplift^ towards 
the master, silently but rapidly worked his problem in a maimer i^uliar to 
himself, and blurt^ out the solution with a startling haste, hall painful, half 



ludifflroua. The little felloiv seemed wholly aAimated with the desire of cxcelliag, 
asd his mental capabilities promised him a rich reward.’ In 1845 Sir Erskine 
Perry, Chief Justice of Bombay and President of the Board of Education, with 
his desire to promote education among the natives, proposed to send 

Mr. IHidabhai to England to study for the Bar, offering to contribute half the 
•expenses himself, and asking Sir Jamsetje* Jeejeebhoy, the first Baronet, and other 
$htU», to give the other lialf. The proposal was at first accepted, but was subse* 
unently declined; and the general report, of the reason was that somebody had 
nightened Sir Jamsetjee tlmt young Dadabhal might be tempted to become a 
Christian in England, as a few years previously there had been much excitement 
among the Parsees on account of some conversions to Christianity. Soon after¬ 
wards Mr. Dadabhai was appointed head native assistant master, and, on the 
occasion of the annual exhibition for the distribution of prizes, was declared by 
Principal Harkness to be entitled to the gold medal of the year. His subsequent 
career as assistant Professor and Professur of Mathematics and Natuiul Philoso¬ 
phy in the Blphinstone College, in succession to Professor Patton, w-as successful 
and satisfacto^. The distinction of assistant professor was conferred upon him 
in consideration of his great usefulness as w^l as of his vci-y high character. 
Every successive professor had borne testimony to the extent of his acquirements, 
as well as to his zeal and energy; and the Board of Education testified to the 
repeated op^rtunities of observing hi^‘ devotion to the cause of native eduoa* 
tion.* Mr« Dadabhai was the first natm,.profesBor, not only in Bombay, but in 
all India ; and the Board of Education, in riicir report for 1854 - 55 , referred to his 
appointment in these terms—‘Tocompleic the airangcments, we gladly availed 
ouinelves^ the opportunity of confirming Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as Professor of 
Mathematics and Katural Philosophy, the duties of which he had been jierforming 
to our entire satisfaction for nearly two years. We feel sure that the distinction 
he has thus won by a long and laborious devotion to mathematical studies, and 
by an able discharge of his duties in the institution, will stimulate him to still 
greater exertions. It is now twenty-eight years sjnee thersubjectof the Elphin- 
stone professorships first came under consideration, witli the view of commemo¬ 
rating the high, sense entertained by the natives of AVestein India of the public 
and private'character of the Hou. Movmtstuart Elphinstone on bis retirement 
from the government of this Presidoiicy. At a public meeting held iii the library 
of the Native Education Society in August 1827 , a resolution was unanimously 
passed that Uic most appropriate and durable plan for accomplislung tliis object 
would be to found pgofessurships fur teaching the English language, and the arts, 
the sciences, and the literatureof Baroj)e. In the resolution w'hich wasthus adopted, 
akope was expressed that the happy period wrould arrive when natives of this country 
would be found qualified for holdiug those professorsbips. It was therefore with 
1)0 ordinary feeling of satisfaction tliat we felt ourselves justified in nominating Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—-a measure 
BO entirely in accordance with both the letter and spirit of the resolution.' On 
another occasion, Dr. M. Stovell, secretary of the Board of Education, wrote to 
Mr. Dadabhai a letter of congratulation and advice, telling him to * go on in the 
same steady, straightforward course, and with the same singleminded views; and 
you may prove in time a great blessing to your countrymen.' 

"During his educational career, and before his visits to England, Mr, Dadabhai 
did not confine his energies to his own regular work, but was either one of the 
originators of, or an active labourer in, most of the public movements of the time. 
The Students' Literary and Scientific Society, tbeDnyan Prasarak Society, the 
Bombay Association, the Rahnoomae Mazdisna Society (for relimous reforms 
among the Parsees), the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, the Iranee Fund, the Parses 
Oymuasium, the Widow Remarriage movement among the Hindoos, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the first girls’ school of the Students’ Literary and 
IBoientific Society were indebted to him as an originator or active labourer for 
^eir success and advancement. In the cause of female education ho threw his 
whole heart and ‘soul; and he was spoken of by those who bad watched and 
known h^ anxious work as ‘ the fatiier of the girls’ sohools.’ In the infancy of 
the movement a few volunteer teachers from the members of the Students’ Society 
had at first opened the schools at their own houses, and were teaching during thnr 
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Insure hoanin morning. In all his woilc Mr. Dadabhai esteemed and reipaet* 
cd his fddowwoikers, and they in tom worked under his lead with pleasure and 
unanimity. Much of the success of the Parsee Law Association iu Bnglaud in 
persuad^ the Law Commissioners and the Secretary of State for India to grant 
the specim legislation asked for was due to the joint exertions of Mr. Dadabhai 
and Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee. Mr. Dadabhfii was the president of the * BatiTe 
Literary Society,’ which was incorporated with the Students' laterary and 
Scientifie Society in the year 1848 , Be was vice-president and treasurer of the 
latter society, and one of the volunteer teachers and superintendents of ths 
Society’s female schools. He was president of the Gujeratee Dnyan Prasarak 
Society for four or five years ; secretary of the Rahnoomae Mazdiasna Society for 
two or three years; one of the promoters and a member of the committee of the 
Bombay Association; and one of the promoters and on the committee of the 
Framjee Cowasjee Institute.^ He took an active part in the success of the 
Irance Fund, raised for ameliorating the cendition of the Zoroastrians resident in 
Persia; and in the settlement of the trust of the Fort Charitable Dispensary. He 
took an active interest in the success of the Parsee Gymnasium, and drafts a set 
of rules for its management, which were adopted. He projected the Canning 
Fellowship, which, unfortunately, owing to the commercial crisis, was allowed to 
fall through. Mr. Dadabhai was among the first of those to propose a statue to 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the first Baronet, and was largely instrumental in 
carrying through the proposal for a statue of the Hon. Jugnimaih Sunkersett. 
'Mr. Dtmabhai’s connection with journalism dates as far baw as 1851 , when he 
contributed to the Samarkar Durpan, a daily Gujcratec newspaper, a series of 
articles with the title ' Dialogue between Socrates and Diogenes.’ In order to 
help the various public movements in which he took a share, and to introduce a 
liigner style and tone of journalism am* ng the Parsees, Mr. Dadahhai in the year 
1851 started the Rmt Goftar newsp.'iper, w'hich he edited for two years without 
any remuneration, and paid others for editing it when he could not write for want 
of time. The amount literary w'ork he went through was highly creditable to 
his industry. He contributed to the Dnyan Prasarak Magazine some eighteen 
lectures <m Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, which had been delivered at 
meetings of the Society of that name, as well as papers on different social subjects. 
Before the Students’ Lilerai-y and Scientific Sociotj' he read several papers and 
delivered lectures. In the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Philosophic Institute he 
delivered a lecture on Astronomy. As secretary of the Rahnoomae Society, he 
worked 'with the president, Mr, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, in editing its perii^ioal 
publications, and wrote one or two pai)^^ himself. While a disoussion was going 
on on the subject of introducing native ladiel at dinners and social gathering, 
Mr. Dadabhai wrote an account of the condition of women in different eountiM 
in past times, which was subsequently published in a local newspaper. With 
these and other hurSens upon him, he could yet find time to learn several 
languages; for he has a knowledge, besides English, of Fwinch, Persian, Hindu* 
tarn, Gnjeratee, and Marathi. • 

* 

a 

“ When the project of starting the first native mercantile firm in England wass 
taken up by the Camas, Mr. Dadnbliai was offered a share in the firm, though he 
never had the least experience as a merchant. He accepted the offer solely 
because he was desirous to promote a more intimate an.I personal connection 
between England and India, and more'esj^'cially to make a home for young 
natives to go to England for education and competition for the Indian Civil and 
Medical Services, which were then recently thrown ojieii. ‘ India for the Indians' 
was then, as now, his aim. But for this he would not have exchanged mathc* 
matics for merchandise. He first went to England in 18 i 5 , and has spent well- 
nigh twenty years there, returning to Bombay from time to time as the exigencies 
of his own and public business required. While in England he imposed upon 
himoelf the anxious and' arduous ^k of making Englishmen take an active 
interest in Indian questions, and to reoii papers on Indian subjects. It 
was this silent work to which he had for a time to devote much perseverance, 
energy, tact, and some money. He persuaded many friends in Bombay and 
elsewhere to send their sons to Engls^, and took njKin himseli their 
guardianship. He has now the sntismetion of seeing numbers of natives 
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▼isiting England for education, business, profession, or trayelling. Many a 
natiTC who Has visited England will remember his ever*xeady help, advioe, and 
kindness. As a merchant, Mr. Dadabhai has always been respected for his 
■tndghtforwardness and honesty in all his dealings and bn^ess relations; 
and so far was he then respected and esteemed that when, in trying to extricate a 
mercantile friend from his embarrassments, he lost three lakhs of rupees, and 
owing to laige failures in Bombay his own firm failed, his creditors deeply symra* 
thised with Him, and not only released him within a few weeks, but helpra him by 
engaging his services in the liquidation ; while some friends at once gave him new 
loans to set him up in business again. Much public sympathy was expressed for 
him at the time. Mr. Soi-abjee Shapnrjee Bengalee, C. 1. E., refers, in his lately 

S ublished book, to an incident illustrative of the high commercial character 
[essrs. Dadabhai Naoroji and Co. enjoyed in England. One or two Indian banks 
having attempted to hold back documents, the drafts of which Messrs. Dadabhai 
Naoroji A Co. were ready to pay, Mr. Dadabhai at once stoutly resisted the attempt 
by raising a controversy in the Times ; and the Governor of the Bank of England 
saw Mr. Dadabhai at his office and complimented him on his spirited resistance 
and the justness of his contest. While in England Mr. Dadabhai was connected 
with several public bodies, and was a member of the Liveipool Literary and 
Philosophic Society, of the Philomathic Society, and of the Coimcil oi^ the Liver* 
pool Atheuteum ; a member of the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester, 
of the Royal Institution of London, of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, of the Ethnological and Anthropological Societies, of the Society 
of Arts, and the National Indian Association. He was also president of the 
London Indian Society, and honorary secretary of the East India Association. 
He was appointed Professor of Gujeratee in the London University College and a 
member or its Senate ; and w'as a director of the Queen Insurance Company, and 
a guarantor of the Exhibition of 1862. He was as highly respected as a Mason 
as he was as a man and a merebaut. He was secretary and one of the founders 
of the Lodge named * Marquis of Dalhousie,’ and^is one qt its past masters. He 
made a speech at the Mansion House on the occasion of a subscription fund raised 
tor India. In 18fi9 he corresponded with Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State 
for India, on the subject of the Civil Service rules, which ended in an assurance 
given to Mr. Dadabhai that no further changes in the regulations would at any 
time be made without eai'ly publicity being given to them. In 1860 be spoke 
at a public meeting at Manchester on the cotton supply, and his address was 
highly spoken of the English papers at the time. In 1861 he read papem before 

S oblic meetings oh the Manners and Customs of the Parsees and on the Parsee 
eligion. In the same yeaj Mr. Dadabhai and other Parsees resident in London 
worked bard in the matter of Dr. Muncherjee Byrojnjee Colah, w'ho was shut out 
from the competition fur the Indian Medical Service. Dr. Muncherjee 
now occupies a high position in the service. In 1865 Mr. Dadabhai addressed Gie 
London Indian Society on the subject of the rules for the Civil Service examina¬ 
tions ; and the discussion at and the representatjons made by the Society to the 
then Secretary of State fur India succeeded in getting the marks for Sanskrit and 
Arabic restored to the former figures froid which they had been reduced. In 1866 
Mr. Dadabhai read a paper before the Ethnological Society on ' The European and 
Asiatic Races,’ with a view to vindicate the character of the latter from the attack 


•nd aspersions made by Mr. Crawford, the presicleat of the Society. The rest of Mr. 
Dadabhai’s disinterested labours were confined mostly to the papers he read 
before the East' India Association, and to the part he took in the discussion of pa¬ 
pers read before the Association by other gentlemen. The papers he read in tlie year 
1867 were on—England’s Duties to India ; Mysore ; Memorial and Address for the 
•dmiseion of natives ipto the Indian Civil Service ; and the expenses of the Abys¬ 
sinian War. The jiapers read in 1868 were—Memorial of the natives of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency resident in England, and correspondence with Sir Stafford North- 
cote for the establishment of Female Normal Schools as proposed by Miss Car- 

g enter ; Admission of educated Natives into the Indian Civil Service ; Reply to Sir 
tafford Northcote’s speech in Parliament on the subject; Correspondence with 
Sir Stafford Northcote on the Indian Civil Service clause in the 
Oovemor-General of India Bill; Reply to Lord William Hay on Mysortf*; Duties 
of Local Indian Associations; and Irrigation Works in India. Ws need scarcely 
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wy tiiat alnoe 1666 Mr. Da^abhai is better known for Ue work in conneotion 
l^ith tbe East India Association and tbe championsbip of th« rights of the Indian 
people. <hi his return to Bombay in 1869 for a time, the natire community of 
Bombay voted him an address,* a purse, and a portrait. Out of this purse, ^ 
has, according to general report, spent the greater portion in works of public 

* “ To Dadabhai NaobojIj Esquire. 

“ We, your friends and admirers, feel it our duty on the eve of your departure 
to England to express our feeling of heartfelt gratitude and sincere thankfulness 
for the valuable services you have rendered to our country. Wherever you have 
been, at home or abroad, you have always evinced the warmest interest in the 
promotion of the social, political, and moral welfare of India and its inhabitants. 

“ Pre-eminently you arc one of those self-made men, who rise by the force 
of their individual merits andbonduct; all^he greater therefore is our respect and 
•steem for you. 

“ Tout distinguished career as a scholar at the Elphinstone Institution, your 
native taste and talent for Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and your sterling 
qualities as a teacher were not long in bringing you to the notice of the late 
Board of Education and the Government of Bombay, by whom you wm:e nomin¬ 
ated to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Elphinstone 
, College on the death of the late lamented Professor Patton, and in your nomina¬ 
tion the whole native commnuity felt itself highly honoured, for you were the 
first native after the late lamented Professor Bal Gnnpotlhur Rbastri, on whom 
this honourable post was conferred ; and it has affoKied us extreme _ pleasure 
to find that during your tenure of office you eonductorl your duties with credit 
to youTPclf and advantage to those entmsted to your care. 

“ From early life you have always taken an active part in every movement 
which had for its object the^improvement of the moral, social, and ^Jitical 
condition of our countrymen, and in particular, you have evinced great interest 
in the cause of popular cducatioiv and the clifihsion of useful knowledge. The 
records of the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, the Guzerati Dnyan 
Prasarak Sabha, the Native General Library, the Frnm’jee Cowasji Institute, 
the I’arsi Girl School Association, and the Bombay Association, bear ample 
testimony to yonr indefatigable energy and zeal^or ilio public cause. 

‘•For the spread of vernacular literature, and the creation of a taste for 
reading in the Guzerati speaking population of this Pre.skleney, we are in a 
great measure imlebted to you. Iii .starting the Guzerati Dnyan Prasarak 
Babba, the first of its kind in Bomnay, and tbe magazine bearing the same 
name, you took a prominent part, and besides delivering public lectures in the 
venmenlar, and conttibuting instructive and interesting essays to the magazine, 
you materially assi.sted its funds, so as to cheapen its pr^e .and bring it within 
tbe reach of the poorer das-ses of the community. 

•‘In respect of Female Education yiutr services are not less markeil. Yon 
were one of those few who took an important part in establishing the first 
Native Girls’ School under the .T.usj)ices and supuinteiuleiice of ths Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society, and as.sistt'd in o\eicoming by their personal 
influence and laboura as volujitaiy teadiera the prejutiices of the peojilc against 
female education. With the valuable aid of several leading members of the 
Parsec community, you contributed not a little to put the Pars*! School» <.*ii a 
permanent footing. • 

“Such were your labours in the cause of native"ijiDgress and enlighten¬ 
ment, •when, fifteen years ag(j, you proceeded to England as partner in the first 
native firm established in that country with'the important object of naturaliz¬ 
ing native commercial enterprize therein. 

“ By directing your attention during your stay in England towards 
study of politics, you have proved yourself of immense service to Indi^ being 
able thereby to represent our cause honestly and faithfully before tne English 
public. 
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uicfttlneM. By £«r his most important and earnest lahonr has for some years 
past been directed to an exposition of the poverty of India and its remedy ; and 
anybody who carefully reads his papers on the subject, read before the Bombay 
i^ninch of the East India Associanon, will see how thoroughly and earnestly he 
has discussed the subject. Latterly he has carried on some dii^ correspondence 
on this subject with the India OflSee, with some good effect; and has succeeded 
in awakening an intelligent and eympathising interest in England in connection 
with this matter. With respect to Mr. Dadabhai’s public labours since 1S6S, we 
may say that in 1869 he deliVerod three Gujeratee and one English lecture for the 
East India Association, and an address at the formation and inauguration of the 
Bombay Branch. About the same time he delivered a lecture in Gujeratee on 
‘ The Condition of India,’ at a meeting call^ by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal; 
wrote another paper on the Civil Service clause in the Governor-General of India 
Bill, which was sent from Bombay to the East India Association ; and one on the 
Bombay Cotton Act of 1869, which, with the discussions on the subject, resulted 
in the Act being vetoed by the Secretary of State. In 1870 he wrrotc a paper on 
the Wimts and’Means of India ; and in 1871 on the Commerce of India and on the 
Financial Administration of India. In 1672, while in Bombay, he look an active 
part in the agitation for municipal reform. In 1873 Mr. Dadabhai gave evidence 
before the Parliamentary Select Committee. In 1874 he entered on the duties of 
the Dewauship of Baroaa at the earnest solicitation of the Gaekwar,* being the 
first Parsee Dewan in an important Native State at a time when the administration 
of its affairs was beset with serious and harassing difficulties. His views, 
theoretical and practical, of governing, were truth and straightforwardness ; that 
governments and princes were made for the people, and not the people for 
them; and that the true welfare of a State was identified with the welfaie and 
progress of the people. The space at our ctunmand precludes us fmm refcniiig 
to the crowding incidents of that year, and Ave must refer our readers t<.i Mr. 
Dadabhai's reply to the Baroda Blue-books. It may be remarked that the struggle, 
in which a Besident was removed by a Viceroy liki Lunl M<>ri.hbrook, must have 
been one of no ordinary character. The removal of a Besident for the sake of a 
native Dewan is an event of rare occui-runce. Hii Bartle Frere, AA'riting to Mr. Da- 
dabhai in February 187-1 said—‘ 1 have received with the utmost interest all the 
information you have sent home regaming your doings at Baroda. You must not 
be discouraged by anything that happens. You have undertaken, as I Avaniud 
you, a terribly difficult work, h>it 1 fuel sure you have undertaken it in the right 
spirit and from none but the purest motiA-es.’ Again in the followingyi-ur Sir 
Bartle Frere wrote to Mi> Dadabhai: ‘ It has been a matter of regret to both of us 
[himBelf and Sir Erskinc Perry] <»hat you Avere n(tt alloAved an opportunity of 
_ 1_4 ____ 

“YoAir disinterested labours in the e-taVdishmenl and conduct of the 
London Indian Society and the East India Association, ailfi in the formation of 
a branch of the latte^ at Bombay, yonr valuable services in the discussion of 
important Imperial questions aflecting the rights 'and interests of the natives of 
India, are too recent and well known to recpiire Icngtliy acknowledgments, 

“ Such are yonr services, and wlicn to yonr liigli character for integrity 
and probity, dear Sir, we add your readiness disnitercstedly to devote your 
time, talents, and energy towards tlie advancement and wclfate of India, Avith 
such urbanity of manners and widfh of sympathy as to place your valuable 
advice within tlie reach of every countryman who might need it, we cannot 
reimn from publicly acknowledging them, and as a small token of our esteem 
and affection wc request your kind acceptance of a purse which we have 
su)>8cribed. > 

" We also solicit the favour of your kindly consenting to have your life- 
size portrait placed in the Hall of the Framjee Cowasjee Institute. 

“ In conclusion we beg heartily to wish you a happy voyage to England, 
and we pray Almighty God to grant you long life and prosperity, and that we 
may haVe the happiness of once more seeing that benign and cheeilul countenance 
among us.—We remain, dear Sixi your sincere friends and admirers." 
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carr^Qg out tbe refiViiaB jrou 4Qirired, and tlms making one of the most interesting 
•xperiments jMssiUle in a Katiye State. Bat jaa have the consolation <4 haring 
doife your best. I do not aef that an^ hanum being could ha^ done more undsr 
the drcumstances.* In U7S« during his stay in Bombay, Mr. Dodabhai was 
sleeted a member of the Corporation and of the Xpwn Conucu, and worked in those 
offices for a little over a year. His treatment of some of the more tsoubleBome 
questions of several years’ standing elicited from the Cori)oration a special vote of 
^nks for his * teal and ability,* and an expression of regret at his resignation 
in September 1S76. In addition to the routine work, his principal work du rin g 
the year was showing that Government were demanding mm the Municipality 
fifty lakhs of rupees more than they were entitled to on the Tehar Loan, and 
that the delivery of water by the Yehar system was only about fourteen gallons 
a head per day, aud not seveuteen gallons ; and suggestions for loans for improve- 
ments and for amendments in the Hunicip^ Act. In 1676 Mr. Dadabhad wrote 
his two papers on ‘ The Poevei’ty of Indjfk,' which were read before the Bombay 
branch of the East India Association; and his reply to the discussion on the 
poverty of India. From 1876 to 1879 he carried on a private fcorrespondence 
with Sir Erskine Perry on the higher and larger employmmit of natives, and 
with Sir David Wedderbum about getting returns of the salsiiea, pensions, &o., 
given to European employes in all aepaitments of the State. In 1880 he wrote 
letters to the Secretary of State on the Productions and Wants of the Funjaub 
and India ; a letter to the same high authority on * The Moral Poverty of India 
and Native Tliov^bts on the present British Indian Policy,’ and ‘A few 
statements iu tlie Bcporl of the Finance Commission of ‘1880.’ From 1878 to 
1881 Mr. Dadabhai carried on a private correspondence with Mr. Hyndman on 
Indian subjects. 

“Mr. Dadabhai was apjpointed a member of the Grand Jury in 1855; was 
nominated a Fellow of the Bombay Univemity in 1864, and a Justice of the 
Peace in 1883, in wliich yeaahe again joined the Corporation. Since his return 
to Bombay he has started the Voice of India. He submitted a note on Education 
to the Education Coniiuission when they held their sittings in Bombay. He made 
praiseworthy exei-tiona for the sucsess of the Bipon Memorial.” 


In August 1886. Lord Rcay appointed Mr. Dadiibhai au Additional Member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. His appointment was hgiled with uiiiversai 
satisfaction, tliough it was felt by all that very tardy justice was done to him by 
Government. Mr. Dadabhai took a leading ^rt at the meetings of the First 
Indian National Congress lyliich sat 4u Bombay on the 27th, 28th and 29th 
December 1885. A few* months .after he left for England with a view to try 
his chance at the Genial Elections and secure a seat in Parliament. The help 
of several Euglldi friends of India enabled him ta find a constituency 
willing to accept him as a candidate. At a meeting of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee 6f the Holborn Liberal Association, held on Friday, the 18th (if June 
1886, it was mianimously resolved to commend him to the Electors of Holborn as 
“a fit and proper person to represent the Liberals aud Badicals of the Borough in 
Parliament,” Mr. Dadaiihai accepted the candidature and issued his address to 
the Electors of the Holborn Division of Finsbury on the 19th of June 1886. The 
issue at the Genenil Elections of June 1886 b turned upon the question of Home 
Buie for Ireland, and the English public were so much divided in opinion on the 
question, and, besides, so sti-ongly Conservative was the borough selected by 
Mr. Dadabhai, that from the fiiat the chances of his election seemed slender. 
Most things wrere against him in the contest, but nevertheless be threw himself 
into it with great courage and resolution. He addres^id a large number of meet¬ 
ings and was at all of them received most enthusiastically, hfany of the English 
mpers noticed his candidature and spoke favorably of the impression he bad in a 
few days succeeded in making on the mind of his audiences. Mr. Dadabhai was 
defeat^ at the elections,'ho securing 1,960 votes while his Cunsefvutivc opponent 
■ecnied 3,651. Mr. Dadabhai's defeat was, under the circumstances, a orictory. 
When he accepted the candidature, it was feared that he would hardly be able 
to secure 600 rotes. The constituency was known to be strongly conservative, 
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and l$r. IHtd&bhafs opponemk, Col. Bonoon, had alstoidi ereiytiiiiu; on hi« oldo— 
nr^th, local Influence, and tin Eni^H antipalihjf to Mr. Ghkdrtrao'a Homo 
Bnlo for Irdand. That fighting i^nat onch odds, Mr. Dadabhai ahdald 

hoTo 1m aMe to aecnre ao many a% Tdtto, aumifled fearad 

that aof be able to aecore erw Half that humror. While in Wng^d he 

wn^ to TimM and Daily Netos several letters on Bxchange and Bi-Meta|liann 
then the moat pre^ng of Indian economical qneationa. , Mr. Dfdabbai returned 
to India in November with a view to join the second Indian National Congreaa 
which was to assemble in Cabutta in Ime. closing da^ of December. He waa 
^ected Pzetddi^t'^cd'the Congress, and the ad&esa he delivered at the opening 
of it in the large hall of the O^catta Town Hall is notaUe for the moderation <n 
its tone, and the sp^t of loy^ty reform which breathed through it.* 

During the deUberations of the Congress be %elt most anxious about the 
Indian Civil Service question of which he had made a. life<Iong study. He guided 
the Congress Civil Service sub>committee as its chairman towards the immrtant 
resolution on the subject arrived at by the Congress, and in the end of 1886 he 
published a paper on theindian Services, and early in 1887 prepared his welbknown 
Keplies to the questions of the PubUc Service Commission supplementing these by 
'oral evidence before the Commission during its sittings in Bombay in April. 
After receiving the thanks of the public of Bombay for himself and his brother 
candidate Mr. L, M. Ghose, who were both very warmly welcomed ht a most 
crowded meeting in the Framji Cawasji Institute, and after a complimentary 
dinner from the Eipon Club, Mr. Dadabhai again left fox England. While in 
England Mr. Dadabhai has contributed two Essays to the Oontemwmry Reviw 
by way of reply to Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s crude observatiens on India and its 
educated classes. The Essays have elicited praise even from the Anglo-Indian 
journals, and have been universally applauded by the native press of India. It 
IB the dearest wish of India universally expressed that early seats may be obtained 
by him and Mr. L. M. Ghose in Parliament, and THIS^GBAND OLD MAN 
of ours may continue to serve the intmests of the country in an unselfish and 
independent way as he has done for many years is India’s humble and ^cere 
prayer to God. 

Let other patriots” taeb a leaf out of his book. 


* The writer, whe had the honour of attending the Congress as a delegate of the 
Arya Dnyan Vardhak Sahba, was an eye-witness of this, and he cannot here 
help quoting the following from tue introductory article to the printed Report of 
the Second Congress, which does full justice to his address;— 

“ Throughout, the speech was intojcrupted, at the close of almost every period, 
by the most enthusiastic cheers, showing bow thoroughly the speaker’s words 
were going home to the hearts, not only of his brother delegates, but of the vast 
crowd of educated listeners that thronged every portion of the great hall," 
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EssAya 

CHAPTEa I. 

L 

THE BHBOPEAN and ASIATIC RACES. 

(Read before the Ethnological Society, London, March 27th, 1866, Obeerratioos 
on.the Paper read by John Crawfurd, Esq., P.B.S.) 

I FEEL very tliankfal to Mr. Crawfurd and the Council for allowing 
'me to mate a few observations upon Mr. Crawfurd’-s paper, “ on tlie 
European and Asiatic Races.” 

f Mr. Crawfurd tells us, in illustration of thejnental,,inferiority of ^ 
AsmticSjt, that in th^ seminaries at eighteen the native is left far behind 
by the European, and never after recovers his lost ground. What are 
the facts ? Only a few mrils s^go, The Friend of India tells us, that at 
the Calcutta University there were then above 1,200 candidates for 
entrance ; that 447 underwent the first examination, and that 120 had 
applied to compete for the B. A. degree. The Friend i^marks, “ These 
examinations are assuming a Chinese magifttude, and present a spectacle 
at once curious and gratif^ng.” *1^6 result of my own experience as a 
teacher and profeasiJr for ten years in the Elphinstone Institution, and of 
my observations for ten years more, is entirely contrary to Mr. Crawfurd*s 
statement. Gambler, Perry, Lewin, Sims, Warden, and others, have 
given similar opinions in their evidence before Parliament, The mistake 
made by Mr. Crawfurd is one of those which foreign travellers and 
writers are very apt to fall into from superficial olwervation aud 
imperfect information, y 

When English seminaries v?epe first opened in ^ India, boys were 
principally sent there with the object of acquiring^ sufficient knowledge 
of the English language to enable them to get a situation in government 
offices, or to talk and .write English. The consequence was, that for 
some time these senunanes did not produce any scholars, the {yipils 
generally leaving on attaining their main object. With the imperfect 
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education with which th^ usually left school, and falling again in the 
society of their own equally or more ignorant countrymen, they were not 
-able to continue their studies. Those Englishmen, however, who watched 
their progress, but did not understand the cause, wondered at such a 
result, and concluded that the native youth was incapable of progress 
after eighteen. There is another circumstance which unfortunately 
aggravated the mischief; the custom of early betrothal and marriage 
among the natives. The pupils, therefore, were often fathers before 
they were eighteen or twenty, and the necessity of supporting a family 
soon drove them from school to service. 

, f For those who take a real interest in the natives of India, I cannot do 
better .than refer them to that mass of interesting evidence given before 
Parliamentary Committees by interested and disinterested persons, and 
I have no doubt that any impartial and candid inquirer will €nd that the 
natives of India are not below the average of the head and heart of any 
other nation in the world. * 

This evidence was given in 1853 and 1858; but since that time the 
progress in education and several other matters has been so marked, 
though not very great, that even this evidence has become oVjsolete in some 
particulars. No careful observer will now make the statement that the 
Hindu is not capable of keeping up his studies after leaving college, 
much less that lie falls back at eighteen and never regains his lost 
ground. The very fact that the IJindns were even capable of producing 
a r.a,st and varied literature in all departments of huniiin knowledge, 
shows beyond all donbt that the capacity to study all life is not wanting. 
The fertile soil is there, but neglcctc'd. Let itTiave its proper cultivation, 
and it will again show the same fruit. “ 

Lastly, as Sir C. Trevelyan very justly ii?marks, what is said about 
the natives takes place in some degree in all countries, even in England, 
and as a remedy, he says,—“ The main thing required is to open to them 
a proper field of mental and moral activity in after life . . . and we 

should ^encourage a wholesoide mental . activity in the pursuits of 
literature, spience, and the fine arts ... all the avenues of employment 
in the service of the state should be opened to them.* They have very 
considerable administrative qualities, great patience, great industry, and 
great acuteness and intelligence.”t 

I do not know whether the remarks made by Mr. Orawfurd on Asiatic 
literature and the deaith of great names are based upon his own personal 


* Lords’ Committee, 1853, ques. 6644. 


t lb. 6606 . 
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knowledge of all tkese literatures or on the authorily of others who 
possess such knowledge, or bn title assumption thalt, because Mr. Craw- 
fnrd does not know them, therefore they do not eadst. Mr. Orawfurd 
himself admits that there have been sdme conquerors, lawgivers, and 
founders of religious sects. I suppose such names as Christ, Maho¬ 
med, Zoroaster, Manu, Confucius, Cyrus, Akbar, Fardoosi, Hafiz, Sady, 
Calidas, Fanini, Abool Fazil, and a host of others, are such as any nation 
may be proud of. The Royal Asiatic Society has a descriptive catalogue 
of 163 manuscripts in their library of 100 distinct Persian and Arabic 
works on the single subject of liistor^. Sir W. Jones thinks* Persia 
has produced more writers of every kind, and chiefly poets, than all 
Europe put together. He mentions a manuscript at Oxford of the lives 
of 135 of the finest Persian poets.f 

Mr. Crawfurd speaks disparagingly of the Slianameh, as consisting 
“ of a series of wild romances of imaginary heroes, and of such slender 
merit that no orientalist has ever ventured on presenting it in a Euro¬ 
pean translation,” I hope Mr. Crawfurd has read it, or has authority 
for w'hat he says. In my humble opinion, from what little I know of it, 
it is a work of great poetic nigrit.J Sir W. Jones, after giving the palm 
of superiority to ITomer, asserts a very great resemblance between the 
works of these extraordinary men; and admits that both drew their 
images from nature herself, and both possessed, in an eminent degree, 

that rich and creative invention which is the v^ry soul of poetry. || 

• 

He considers the characters in it as varioiys and striking; the figures 
bold and animated, and tl^e diotioi# everywhere sonorous, yet noble; 
polished, yet full of |ire.§ Sir J. Malcolm thinks that the most fasti¬ 
dious European reader will meet with numerous passages of exquisite 
‘ beauty in, the noble epic pttera of Firdoosi; that some of the finest 
^scenes are described with simplicity and elegance of diction, and that to 
; those whoso taste is oflended with hyperbole, the tender part of his \vork 
will have most beauty.H Sir W. Jones considers that the Persian lan¬ 
guage* is rich, melodious, and elegant; that numbers of admirable works 
have been written in it, by historians, philosophers, and poet?, who 

' found it culpable of expressing, with equal advantage, the most beautiful 

____ • 

* Vol. X., p. 349. 

t I have given the opinions of olliers as closely as i>os6ible in their own words. 

X Dr. Julius Mohl informs me that he has already ptihlisheil four volumes of 
the text and translation ; the fifth is nearly ready for publication, and tiio sixtft is 
printing. 

II Vol. X., p. 355. § Ibid, 354. ^ Vol. ii., p. 539. 
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and the moat elerated sentiments.* Witii reference to the ridiculous 
bombast of the Persian style, he remarks, that though there are bad 
writers, as in every country, the authors who axe esteemed in Persia are 
neither slavish in their sentiments, nor ridiculous in their expressions. 

Upon Mr. Crawford’s remarks as to the absence of any literature or 
history among the Persians before the Arabian conquest, let us see what 
Sir John Malcolm says. He says, the Arabs, in their irritation at the 
obstinate resistance of the Persians for their independent religion, 
destroyed their cities, temples, ete. etc. And the books, in which were 
written whatever the learned of the nation knew, either of general 
• science, or of their own history and religion, were, with their possessions, 
devoted to destruction. He refers, as a parallel, to the fate of Greek 
and Boman manuscripts, to show how few of the works of a conquered 
and despised nation like Persia, would be saved amid the wTcclTto which 
that kingdom was doomed. 

He ftirther says—“ We know from sacred history, that the deeds of 
the kings of Persia were written in a book styled the chronicles of that 
kingdom; and we are told by a Grecian author, yho was at the court 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, that he had access to A’olunies which were 
preserved in the royal archives.”! 


* Vol. V., p, 165. • 

fMr. Ed. B.‘ Eastwick, in reply to my inquiries as to bis opinion upon 
the extracts I have given from Jjjr W. Jones and Bir John Malcolm on Persian 
Literature, &c., says :— ^ 

I thoroughly agree in the opinions expressed Of Fh'dausi, and of the Persian 
poets, by Sir W. Jones and Sir J. Malcolm. The narratives of events in the Shanawih 
are not so unnatural, hyperbolic, or absurd as those in the Iliad, and the ‘curiosa 
felicitas Terl) 0 ]'um* of the Persian poet is little, if at all, inferior to that of Homer. 
Mr. C. cannot be aware that M. Mold has translated the Shanam^h into French 
and that Atkinson has rendered some portions into English. If Arabic and 
Persian were taught in our schools, as Greek and Latin are, wc should have as 
many and as careful translations of the Shanam4h as of the Iliad. It is not the 
slender merit of the poet, but our ignorance of Persian, that has made the 
dearth of translations. As yet have only dipped into Persian poetry. No 
European can pretend to have explored that ocean of literature.” 

I am sorry that my very slight knowledge of French prevents me from study¬ 
ing, for the present, the annual reports of Dc. Julius Mtml; but I give below, an 
extract from his letter to me, which I think gives the Eastern literature its 
proper place in the history of man. 

“Oriental literature can only take its place in the universal literature of 
mankind, when intell^ent historians show its value for history in its largest sense- 
history of thp development of the human race, its ideas, its manners, etc. ; and 
show, too, how large has been the past of the East, and how great in some 
resiM^ its influence. This is gradually, being done, in proportion as translations 
and researches on special subjects put the materials in the hands of thinking 
people. It is, above all, the history of religion, of legislation, of philosophy, and 
of poetry, which will show the importance of Oriental literature; but it is slow 
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1 need not take up your time with more extracts on the merits of 
other poets. Mr. Fraser, after naming Nizami, Omar Keyormi, Oorfi, and 
Bndki, says he might cite a hundred others as high examples of genius. 
Lastly, we mast bear in mind, that a^ large amount of Asiatic and 
European literature may have been lost in that deplorable act of 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library by Omar. 

In Arabic literature, to the Arabian Nights, at least, I hope Mr. Craw- 
furd accords some merit; for according to his test of merit the work is 
translated in European languages, and extensively read, too. Chrick- 
ton’s History of Arabia gives an accotmt of a varied and vast Arabian 
literature. He thinks -Europe indebted to the Arabs for some of her 
most valuable lessons in science and arts. He also gives the names of 
more than half-a-dozen female poetesses and philosophers. 

• Professor Max Muller thinks that the achievements of the Brahmins 
in gnimmatical analysis, which date from six centuries before Christ, 
are still unsurpassed by any nation.* Colebrook thinks that among 
the infinity of volumes on Nyaya, there are compositions of very cele¬ 
brated schoolmen,! and that the Hindu writings abound in every branch 
of science. Sir W. Jones strongly recommends to Europeans the study 
of Indian medical works. lie says there are many works on music, in 
prose and verse, with specimens of Hindu airs in a very elegant nota¬ 
tion, that the Sanscrit prosody is easy and beautiful, that there are 
numerous astronomical works, and that whea-ever we direct our atten¬ 
tion to Hindu literature, the notion of infinity itself, from which 

we may gather the fruits of science without loading ourselves with the 
leaves. • * 

No doubt there nfay Iw much leaves and branches, or much trash, in 
this vast forest of literaturej but we know’ also what*amount of trash is 
daily poured upon us in the present day. ^ 

€ 8ir W. Jones ventures to affirm that the whole of Newton’s Theology^ 
and part of his Philosophy, may be found in the Vedas, which also 
abound with allusions to a force of universal attraction.^ Witli regard 
to the Sanscrit language, he jsays, whatever be its antiquity, it is of 

i 

work, and cannot be otherwise, by the nature of thd case. Greek .and Latin 
literature will always prevail in Europe; our minds have been moulded upon 
them, and they are nearest to us ; but this does not extinguish the claim of the 
East to take its place. I have said this over and over, in mv annual reporte to 
the Asiatic Society.” • 

• Science of Language, p. 80. f B«ligi<m and Philosophy of the Hindus, fl. 167. 

X Vol. Hi., p. 248 
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woBd^al structure, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely rehned than either.* With aU the 
above opinions of Sir W. Jones Dr. T. Goldstucker concurs. 

'Horace'^ Wilson thinks it prob*able that in fiction much of the invention 
displayed on the revival of letters in Europe was referable to an Indian 
origin ;f that enough has been ascertained to determine the actual 
existence in Sanscrit or in vernacular translations from it of a very 
extensive literature of fiction, in which many of our European 
acquaintances are at once to be recognised,:]; and that tbc Hindus 
occupy an early and prominent ^laoe in the history of fiction ;§ that 
in speculations upon the nature of the superior being and man, the 
Hindus traverse the very same, ground that was familiarly trodden 
by the philosophers of Greece and Rome.|] He also remarks :—“ That 
in medicine, as well as in astronomy and metaphysics, the Qindus once 
kept pace vrith the most enlightened nations of the world; and that they 
attained as thorough a proficiency in medicine and surgery as any people 
whose acquisitions are recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before 
anatomy was made known to us by the discoveries of modem inquirers. 
That surgery (as well as other departments of medical science) was 
once extensively cultivated and highly esteemed by the Hindus.” 

Lastly, I appeal to Professor Goldi^tuckcr, whether Sanscrit literature 
was not important enough to warrant the formation of the Sanscrit 

Text Society, headed by his Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales. 

• 

Further development waj: checked by the frequent invasions of 
India by, and the subsequent continuous rule of, foreigners of entirely 
different character and genius, who, not having any sympathy with the 
indigenous litcratilre—on the contrary, having much fauatical antipathy 
to the religion of the Hindus—^prevented its further growth. Priest¬ 
hood, first for power and afterwards from ignorance, completed the 
mischief, as has happened in all other countries.« 

Mr. Crawfurd tells us that the Asiatics are untruthful, very inferior 
in morals, and have no fidelity to engagements.^ Beginning with the 

_:_I_ 

•Vol. iii., jj. 31. ® , t P- 1^6- t Vol. v., p. 108. 

§ Vol. iii., p. 169. II Vol. ii.. p. 115. 

^ Mr. Crawfurd says, “ In morals there has ever existed a wide diflEereuce 
between Europeans and Asiatics. Truth, the basis of all morality, has never distin¬ 
guished the races of India. In Europe fidelity to engagements has been in esteem 
even dn rude times, and increased with the advance of civiliKation. Not so in 
Asia, for it may safely be assorted that there the most civilized nations are found 
to be the least truthful, among whom may he named tho Persians, the Hindus, 
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ancient Persians, Zoroaster, hundreds of years before Ohrist, tciaghti, 
** 1 understand truth-telling exalted; all the days of the holy man me 
with thoughts of truth, words of truth, and deeds of truth. Thost that 
tell untruths and do wicked actions sha\|. not receive the rew^ of life 
from Hormuzd. To speak true words is true excellence ; in the trea¬ 
sures of religion exalt truth above all. What is the high religion ?— 
That which promotes my holiness and truth, with good thought, word, 
and deed. In this house may . . . prevail words of truth over words of 
lie.—Punish tlie breakers of promise, and those that induce others to 
break their promise.”* Coming down in the course of time to the 
third century of the Christian era, Ardai Yiraf, a high priest, holds out 
the punishment of hell, among others, to the following :— 

“ The man who used false weights and measures, took full weight 
and returned false, who adulterated his goods by mixing water with 
milk, to men who were liars and talebearers. The crime of lying being 
the most displeasing in the sight of God; even the most trivial and 
innocent falsity being a heinous sin. The man who was a bearer of 
false witness ; w'ho w’as fraudulent and deceitful j who, though he kept 
his word and rigorously performed his agreement with those of his own 
sect and faith, yet Reid it*no sin to break his faith with those of a 
different persunsion ; this, in the eye of Omnipotence, being a heinous 
sin, and tlie keeping of a. promise even with an enemy being a duty 
inculcated.” 

Mr. Pope, the translator of Ardai Viraf, concludes with the 
following remark, “ that the philosijphers will rejoice to find them (the 
modern Parsces) neither deficient in virtue or morality.” Mr. Bawlin- 
son says, “ that in tlieir (Zoroasirian) system, truth, purity, piety, and 
industry were the virtues cbiefiy valued and inculcated.” 

Coming down to the latest times, the Parses children are taught as 
a religious lesson to speak the truth, and not to tell untruths nor to 
commit treachery. ^ 

and the Chinese. Integrity is most prevalent among the educated clas‘?es in 
Europe ; hut with the more civilized, the want of it pervades all classes in Asia. 
The European maxim that ‘ honesty is the best policy’ is not tecognised by the more 
civilized people of Asia ; on the contrary, finesse is substituted. It is only among 
Asiatic nations of the second onier of civilization (Mr. C. knows only them, it 
appears), such as Burmese, Malays, Ac., that we find an adherence to truth, and 
even they become demoralised in the attainment of power. Tl^e difference iu 
morals between Europeans and Asiatics seems to have Iwlonged to all ages.” 

My paper on the Parsee religion read before the Liverpool Literal^ and 
Philosophical Society. 
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The above is the testimony of the religious literature of the Persians. 
Let us see what the foreigners have said of them. Greek testimony 
about Persians is to be taken with care and caution. When we see 
that in the nineteenth century* gentlemen of learning and authority, 
with every means of obtaining correct information available, commit 
such mistakes as the one I have pointed out before, about the educa- 
laonal capacity of the natives of India, and make statements contrary 
to vrell known facts, how much more necessary is it to sift carefully the 
testimony of a hostile people given at a time when intercommunication 
was rare and difficult, and the chai^acter and manners of the two people 
very different. Even good Greek testimony, however, is in the favour 
of the Persians. Herodotus says, “ Their sons are carefully instructed 
... .'to speak the truth.” He also says, “They hold it unlawful to 
talk of anything which is unlawful to do ; the mf)st disgraQeful thing in 
the world they think is to tell a lie, the next worse to owe a debt, 
because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies.”* 

Next, there is the testimony of the inscriptions in which lying is taken 
as the representative of all evil. Darius’s successors are exhorted not 
to cherish but to cast into utter perdition th., man v.Jio may be a liar, or 
who may be an evil doer.f The modern Parsecs are admitted by Mr. 
Crawfurd himself, as well as others, as a trustworthy and truthful race. 

Of the modem Mahommedan Persians of Persia I do not know much. 
But I may say this much, that if tliey be tnithful, Mr. Crawfurd’s 
statement, then, is incorrect; If untruthful, Mr. Crawfurd’s conclusion 
of his paper is so far upset. For, the present untruthful Persians, being 
the descendants of an old truth-speaking race, tlfe difference in the 
character is no proof of difference of race, and that external circum¬ 
stances have great influence in modifying a nation's character. 

* About the Hindus I can speak, both from personal knowledge and 
from other testimony, that Mr. Crawfurd’s charge against them is 
unfounded. This mistake also arises from causes I have alluded to 
before—superficial observation and hasty conclusions. Fortunately 
there are many wb^ have studied the native character more carefully. 
Not to take up much of your time, I refer you to the evidence given 
before Parliament, 1853 and 1858, and I think that a careful and candid 
examination. of that evidence will satisfy anybody, that the general 
character of the natives of India is as good as that of any other people. 


* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, toI. ii,, p. 222. 


t Ib. note 7. 
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I sTiall very briefly refer to some of this testimony here. Beginning 
with the early writers, Strabo testifies to the truthfulness and virtue of 
the Hindus.* Arrian also describes the Hindus as truthful, saying, 
“ and indeed none of the Indians weft ever accused of that crime 
(falsehood).”t Coming down to later times, Abool Fnzil, the cele¬ 
brated Mahommedan minister of Akbar, describes the Hindus in 
the sixteenth century as lovers of justice, admirers of truth, grateful, 
and of unbounded fidelity.J Coming down still later to the present 
time. Sir G. Clerk thinks the morality among the higher classes 
of Hindus of a high standard, %nd of the middle and lower 
classes remarkably so. He thinks there is less immorality than in 
many countries of Europe.§ Sir E. Perry tolls us, tliat, ofTencos against 
property and crimes generally are less frequent in the island of Bom¬ 
bay than in any similar community in Europe, and that it is the 
opinion of the Hindus that native morality suffers by coming into close 
contact with the English—the pristine simplicity and truthfulness of 
the native village disappears in drunkenness, intrigue, and a litigious 
spirit supervening,II and that their commercial integrity has always 
been famous.*! 

• • 

This commercial irftegrity is mentioned by Strabo also, who says 
that “ they make their deposits, and confide in one another.”** It is a 
fact at the present day, that transactions of great value take place 
between natives, for which there is no further evidence than the entry 
in the books' of the seller. I do not suppose there is any parallel to 
this in Europe. ^ 

Colonel D. SimsMonsiders the natives not inferior to the people of 
other countries in point of honesty, and even vcrrfbity, and says that 
pecqtlc are apt to judge of the natives of India by those whom they find 
about the precincts of the different courts of justice, where, temptations 
to mendacity being many, the atmosphere is unfavourable to truthful¬ 
ness, as is probably the case in any gther countries under the same 
circumstances.ft When Mr. Fowler, a planter, gained the confidence 
of his labourers by his fair dealings with them, everything went on 


* Vol. iii., p. 106. f Vol. ii., c. xii., p. 206, 

t J. Crawfurd’s Besearclies, vol. ii., p, 139. 

§ Report of Select Oommittee, 1853, Quea. 2278. 

II Bird’s-eye View of India, p, 77. ^ 

% Report of Select Committee, 1853, Qaes. 2582. 

** Vol. iii., p. 105. +t Report of Select Committee, 1853, Ques. 8548-9. 
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smoothly, aod he was never in any part of the world where he had less 
trouble with his labourers.* 

Horace Wilson teUs us not to imagine that the Hindus are ignorant 
of the foundations of all morality, or that they do not value truth, 
justice, integrity, benevolence, charity, to all that lives, and even the 
requital of evil with good; that these duties are all repeatedly enjoined, 
.and Hindu authorities commend as earnestly as those of any other 
language.! 

The complaint often made abq.ut untruthfulness of natives, has, I 
think, this cause. There are several professional experts about the 
courts who sell their evidence. The judge is very often not sufficiently 
familiar with the vernacular ; some of the subordinates in the court 
being most wretchedly paid, yield to the temptation of bribery, and 
these three causes combined together make the task of the judge some¬ 
times difficult, and every instance of successful perjury naturally 
encourages it more. The obvious remedy, one would think, would bo 
that if proper severe examples were made of the perjurers, instead of 
merely raising up the cry of untruthfulness against the whole nation, 
I'heir number, if at all unusual, would soon b:; reduej^d. 

The other cause of the Hindus being sometimes denounced as untruth¬ 
ful, is the following clauses in the Institutes of Menu :— 

Chap, iv., 138. “ Let him s&y what is true, but let him say what is pleasing; 
let him speak uo disagi-eeable truth, nor let him speak agreeable falsehood. This 
is a primeval rule." 

139. “ Let him say ‘ well and good,’ or let him oay “ well’ only ; but let him 
not maintain fruitless enmity and altercation with any man.” 

Chap, viii., 103. “ Tn some cases, a giver of false evidence from a pious motive 
even though he know the truth, shall not lose his f.eat in heaven : such evidence 
wise men call the speech of the gods.” 

104. “ Whenever the death of a man, who had not been a grievous offender^ 
either of the servile, the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, would 
be occasioned by true evidence, fron. t1u‘ Itnoxon rhjmr of the- king, even thmgh the 
famlt arose from inadvertence or error, fal8eh6od may be spoken: it is even prefer¬ 
able to trtith.” (The italics in all extracts from Menu arc from the commentators 
on Menu.) 


* Colonization Committee, Ques. S742-4.—In Mr. Justice Phear’s opinion, “the 
character of the average oral testimony iu the Guildhall of London, and that of 
the same in the townliall of Calcutta, were on a par.” And the Hon. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell fully admits that it was the courts whicn were to blame fur the character of 
nativ^ testimony. {Ifaiive Opinion, Bombay, 25th March, 1866.) 

t Vol, U., p. 109. 
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li must be remembered thet these ere laws for a state of sociely 
entirely different from your present one; the will or wisdom of the 
sovereign is the practical law of the land. I do not propose here to 
read a dissertation on truth, but I may.siniply, as parallel to the above 
extracts from the works of a Hindu legislator, refer to what is said 
by some of the European thinkers of modern times. Bentham allowsi 

1, falsehoods to avoid mischief, the case of misdirecting a murderer ? 

2, falsehoods of humanity, the case, of physicians; 3, falsehoods of 
urbanity, an exaggerated compliment. In these cases, or at least in the 
first two, he Stiys, “ falsehood is duty ; in other cases it may be 
allowable, as in all those in which the person addressed has no right to 
know the truth. This wcfUld embrace most of the cases discussed by 
Grotius and Puffendorf.” Instead of making any further quotations, I 
refer you to an article in the Saturday Review of July 2nd, 1864, on 
“ Lying,” from which the above extract is taken. 

I give in a note below extracts from the Inetitutp.s of Menu to show 
how highly truth and virtue are valued among the Hindus,* Dr. Gold- 
Btuckor kindly writes to me to say, that in Rigveda and Jagurved 
“ the necessity of .‘^peaking truth and avoiding untruth is emphasised in 
the most beautiful •language, but unfortunately there are as yet no 
translations of these texts.” 9 


* Chap, iv., par. 175. £et a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable j)ractices, and in purity ; let lym chastise those whom he may 
chastise, in a legal mode; let him keep in subjection his speech, his arm, anu 
his appetite. * 

Par. 237. By falsehood the sacrifice becomesavain. 

Par. 2.56. All things have their sen#o ascertained by 8]^)ccch ; in speech they 
have their bases \ ami froni speech they proceed; consequently, a lalsificr of 
sjKjech falsifies cverj^tliing. 

This is somewhat similar to Bentham’s description of truth, in his Thtory of 
LeyinltiHoji (p. 2fi0): “ Every instaut of our lives wt? arc obliged to form 
judgments aud to r^ulatc oifr conduct according to facts, and it is only a small 
number of these facts which we can ascertain from our -own observation. Then 
results an absolute necessity of trusting to the reports of others. If there is in 
these reports a mixture of falschocxl, so far our judgments are erroneous, our 
motives VtTong, our expectations inisplaced. We live in restless distrust, and we 
do not know upon wiiat to put dependency. In one word, falsehood includes 
the principle of every evil, because in its progress it brings on at last the 
dissolution of human society,” 

Par. 255. For he, who describes liimself to worthy men, in a manner 
contrary to truth, is the most sinful wi-ctch in this worjji: he is the worst of 
thieves, a stealer of minds. • 

Chap. vL, par. 92. Content, returning good for evil, resistance to sensual 
appetites, abstinence from illicit gain, purification, coercion of the organs, 
knowledge of SScripture, knowledjje of the Supreme Spirit, veracity, and frewom 
from wrath, form their tenfold system of duties. • 

Chap, vii., 26. Holy sages consider as a fit dispenser of criminal justice, 
that king who invariably speaks truth, who duly considers all cases, who under- 
Btands the sacred books, who knows the distinction of virtue, pleasure, and riches. 
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Mr. Cranford' admits the hammerpial integrity among naiave met* 
ehants. Dealings in money, however, produce the greatest temptations 
to dishonesty, and when the commercial portion of a nation can stand 
this ordeal well, one would think it must tell much in ^vour of thp 
general character of a people. 

Mr. Orawfurd denies integrity even to the educated classes. I do 
not hesitate to give a direct contradiction to this statement. From my 
actual acquaintance and experience of the educated natives in the 


Chap, viii., par. 79. The witnesses being assctablod in the middle of the 
court-room, in the presence of the plaintiff and the defendant, let the judge 
examine them, after having addressed them altogether, in the following manner:— 

Par. 80. Wiat ye know to have been transacted in the matter before ns 
between the parties reciprocally, declare at large aftd with truth, for your 
evidence in this cause is required. 

Par. 81. A witness, who gives evidence with truth, shall attain exalted seats 
of beatitude above, and the highest fame hero below : such testimony is revered 
by Brahma himself. 

Par. 82. The .witness who speaks falsely, shall be fast bound under tcater, 
in the «naky cords of Varuna, and be wholly deprived of i>ower to euMjte torment 
daring a hundred transmigrations: let mankind, therefore, give no false 
testimony. 

Par. 83. By truth is a witness cleared from sin ; by truth is justice advanced: 
truth must, therefore, be spoken by witnesses of every clasf^ 

Par. 84. The sou] itself is its own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge; 
offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness tjf men ! 

Par. 8.5. The sinful have said in their hearts: “ None sees us.” Yes; the 
gods distinctly see them ; and so does the spirit within their breasts. 

Par. 89. Whatever places qf torture have been prepared for the slayer of a 
priest, for the murderer of a woman or of a child, for the injurer of a fn'end, and 
for an ungrateful man, those places arc ordained for a witness who gives false 
evidence. * 

Par. 90. The fruit of every virtuous ^ct, whicl^thou hast clone, O good man, 
since thy birth, shall depart from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth. * 

Par. 91.. O friend tof virtue, that supreme spirit, which thou believest one 
and the same with thyself, resides in thy bosnqi perpetually, and is an all- 
knowing inspector of thy goodness or of thy wickedness. 

Par. 92. If thou beest not at variance, by speaking falsely, writh Yama, or 
the subduer of all, with Vaivaswata, or the puiiLsher, wdth lhat great divinity 
who dw'eUa in thy breast, go not on a jtilgrimage to the river Ganga, nor to the 
plains of Cum, for thou bast no need of expiation. 

Par. 93. Naked and shorn, tormented with liunger and thirst, and deprived 
of sight, shall the man, who igives false evideiice, go with a potslierd to heg food 
at the door of an enemy. 

Par. 94. Headlong, in utter darkness, sbcul the impious wretch tumble into 
hell, who, being interrogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one question falsely. 

Par. 95. He who in a court of justice gives an imperfect account of any 
transaction, or asserts a fact of which he was no eye-witness, shall receive pain 
•instmd ef^amre, and resemble a man who eats fish with eagerness, and swallows 
the sharp bone». 

Par.«96. The gods are acquainted with no better mortal in this world, than 
the man of whom the intelligent spirit, which pervades his body, has no distrust, 
when he prepares to give evidence. > 
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Bcanbi^ Bresidency, 1 can with confid^HACc asBcrt, in Mr. Crawford'a 
Mm words, that integrity is most prevalent among them as among the 
educated in Europe. This mistake about the integrity of the educated 
is also like that about the capacity for education. There are many 
youths who know how to speak and write English without being 
educated, and Englishmen often confound them with the educated. 

IBolygamf -—^The Parseea are strictly monogamists. The old and 
young, the most bigoted orthodox and the most liberal, all agree in 
their abhorrence of bigamy. They prevailed with government to make 
bigamy criminal among them. I am not able to refer to the books, but 
1 have a strong impression that there is nothing in the religious 
literature of the Old Persians indicative of the prevalence or sanction 
of polygamy among them. It is the most universal belief among the 
modern Parsees that they have always been monogamists, and they 
consider concubinage, also, a sin. Greek testimony, however, is against 
the Persians in this matter. But at the same time, the Greek best 
authority lays the blame upon the Greeks themselves, for Herodotus 


Par. 97. Hear, hoiJbst maw, frem a just enumeration in order, how many 
kinsmen, in evidence of different sorts, a false witness kills, or incurs the guilt 
of killing. 

Par. 193. Tliat man who, by false pretences, gets into his hands the goods of 
another, shall, together with Bis accomplices, be punished by various degrees 
of whipping or mutilation, or even by death. 

Par. 257. Versicious witnesses, who give eviSence as the law requires, are 
absolved from their sins; but such as give it unjustly, shall \;ach be fined two 
hundred panas. • 

Chap. X., par. 93. Avoiding all injui^ to animated beings, veracity, abstaining 
from theft, and from unjust Seizure of property, cleanliness, and command over 
the bodily organs, fown the compendious system of duty which Menu has ordained 
for the four classes. 

Chap, iv., par. 170. TSven here below an unjust man attains no felicity; nor 
he whose wealth proceeds from giving false evidence ; nor he who constantly 
takes delight in mischief. 

Chap, v., par, 109. Bodies are cleansed by water ; t/ir mmd u ly 

truth,; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion; the understanding, by clear 
knowledge. 

Chap, ii., par. 97. To a man contaminated^ with sensuality, neither the Vedas, 
nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances, nor pious austerities, ever 
procure felicity. 

Chap, vii., par. 1.3. Let the kid^ prepare a just compensatiou for the good, 
and a just punishment for the bad : the rule of strict •justice let him never 
transg^s. * 

Chap, viii., par. 111. Let no man of sense take an oath in rain, that is, not 
in a court of justice, on a trifling occasion ; for the man who takes an oath in 
vain, shall be punished in this life and in the next. 

Par.. 86. The guardian deities of the firmament, of the earth, of the waters, 
of the human heart, of the moon, of the sun, and of fire, of punishmeA after 
death, o|,the winds, of night, of both twilights, and of justice, perfectly know 
the state of all spirits clothed with bodies. 
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' teUs 08 , ** as soon as they (Persians) hear of any luxury they instantly 

make it their own, and hence, among ol^er novelties, they have learnt 

unnatural lust from the Greeks. Each of them has several wives and a 

still larger number of conoubMes.” It appears, then, that we have 

to thank our good friends, the European Greeks, for this unnatural lust 

The magi of the Medes are charged with worse institutions than 

polygamy by some Greek authorities, but Mr. Rawlinson says, “ whether 

it had any real foundation in fact is very uncertain.”* 

/ 

The Desatir^ which in some parts is, according to some, of great 
antiquity, and according to others only a work about three hundred 
years old, but, withal, the work of an Asiatie, says, “ Marry] only one 
woman and do not look with a wicked eye on or cohabit with any other 
woman.” This fact deserves much consideration. Had the Persians 
been originally polygamists, it is strange that, during their residence in 
India for 1,200 years in the midst of the Hindus and Mohammedans, 
who are more or less polygamists, they should have so strictly preserved 
their monogamic character. 

I asked Professor Spiegel to point out any texts in the religious 
literature of the Parsees for or against polygamy. 

He replied, “ As far as my knowledge goes, there is ju) instance of 
polygamy in the religious literature of the Parsees. It is said that 
Zerduslit had thrge wives, but he bad them successively. I share with 
you tbe conviction that the majority of the Parsees were at all times 
monogamists, although, perhaps, inclrjgences hp’e been granted to kings 
and other individuals of high station.” In another reply to further 
inquiry from mo, about these indulgences, be repeats that there is 
not a single text of the Areata or the later Parsia, which alluded to 
polygamy, and that the indulgences he referred to were upon Greek 
and Latin authority. 

Moreover, Sir J. Malcolm thinks, “There is every reason to believe 
that tbe manners of the ancient inhabitants of Persia were softened, 
and in some ‘ degree refined, by a spirit of chivalry which pervaded 
throughout that country from the commencement till the end of the 
Kayanian dynasty. The great respect in which the female sex was 
held was no doubt the principal cause of the progress they had made 
in civilization; these were at once the cause of generous enterprise and 


% Vol. iii., p. 131. 
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ita reward. It would appear that in former days the women of Persia 
had an assigned and an honourable place iu society, and we must 
conclude that an equal rank with the male creation, which is secured to 
them by the ordinance of Zoroaster, existed long before the time of that 
reformer.” I can say, in confirmation of this, that even among the old 
and most orthodox in the present Parsee society, the above remarks ou 
the respect to the female sex are true, and to the best of my recollec¬ 
tion, 1 can confirm the remark of the equality of rank of the female 
and male creation by the ordinance of Zoroaster. 

Mr. Eawlinson also thinks the Al^an races seem in old times to 
have treated women with a certain chivalry, which allowed the develop¬ 
ment of their physical powers, and rendered them specially attractive 
alike to their own husbands and to the men of other nations. 

^The existence of polygamy among the Hindus cannot he denied, but 
on reading the Institutes of Menu, I think that any one will be satisfied 
that, short of a perfect equality with man, and strict monogamy, woman 
has high consideration shown her. Menu says, ** When females are 
honoured then the deities are pleased ; but when they are dishonoured, 
then religious acts bdwime fsuitless” (cha. iii. 56). The duties enjoined 
to husbands and wives are as good as those of any other people. They 
are summed up in the following words :—“ Lei mutual fidelity continue 
to death (chap. ix. 101) ; this, in few words, may be considered as the 
supreme law between husband and wife.” *1 give below a few more 
extracts.* 

• 

8 trabo says of the Hindiis, ‘‘ and the wives prostitute themselves 
unless chastity is enforced by compulsion.” This bears evident mark 
of a hasty conclusion from some partial observation. • Domestic matters 
are always most difficult tef be ascertained by a foreigner. Certainly 
the people who ncjt only considered chastity a high ’virtue, as I have 
already shown, but even a power, and represented it so iu the drama, 
cannot be charged with such degradation.^ 


• Par. 68, Or. whatever houses the Women of a family, not being duly honour¬ 
ed, pronounce an iniprecatiou, thbse houses, with all that belong to tliein, 
ntterly perish, as if destroyed by a sucritice fur the death of an enemy. 

Par. 60. In whatever family the husband is coutcntdii with his wife, and t)ie 
wife with her husband, in that house will fortune be assuredly permanent. 

Par. 28. From the wife alone proceed olispring, good household management, 
solicitous attention, most ezq uisitc caresses, and that heavenly beatitude which 
she obtains for the manes of her ancestors, and for the husband hitu^eif. 

2W. 166. While she who slights not her lord, but keeps her mind, speecfai and 
body devoted to him, attains his heavenly mansion, and by good men is called 
B^hjurd, or Virtuous. 




on being imnlted by a buntw in tbe forest, uttered loud 
bef curse of wrath:— 

** As zny pare and constant spirit snrerves not from Nishodha’s Lord, 

Instant so may this base hunter lifeless fall apon the earth t 
Scarce that single word was uttered, suddenly that hunter bold 
Down upon the earth fell lifeless, like a lightning-blasted tree.”* 

On the subject of chivalry among the Hindus, Sir Battle Frere, in a 
Speech at the distribution of prizes to the girls’ schools of the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society of Bombay, says to the natives around 
him, after alluding to the spirit of chivalry and its effects in Europe, 

There is no doubt that our ancestors regarded the female portion of 
the community as tbe great, almost the chief instruments in bringing 
back civilisation to Europe. I wish all my native friends to recollect, 
that this spirit, although if manifested chiefly there, was not confined 
to Europe. If they read any history pf Kajpootaun, they will see that 
this spirit was a desire to make them as far as possible equal to this. 
This spirit is essentially the spirit of the old Hindu races—a spirit which 
subdued India and drove out the barbarous tribes of those days, and 
formed such communities that they are now, after the duration of many 
centuries, still vigorous and still able to r'ppose to us a vital power, 
which in spite of this government and its forces, can command the 
respect of all who go among th3m,”f 

Lastly, I bog to draw Mr. Orawfurd’s attention to the phenomenon 
of Mormonism among European races of tlie nineteenth century. 

It is a matter much to be regretted that gentlemen, like Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, make sweeping denunciations against the character of the Asiatics. 
They naturally prQvoko recriminations like the following, with all their 
mischievous consequences. • 

A Parsee gentleman, during his residence in this country for nearly 
eight years, disgusted with these sweeping charges, used to say:— 

‘ Look at all the mass of untruths in the daily advertisements and puffs; 
in the daily language of shop-keepers; how much swindling is there in 
the concoction of companies for tbe benefit .of the promoters only ; see 
what the book on 'facts, failures, and frauds discloses ; what extremely 
watchful care one is obliged to have in his dealings in the city, where 
every kind of scoundrelism is so rife; how many manufacturers always 

* Story of Nala, p. 36. 

f Stud, Lit. and Scientific Society’s Beport, 1864-5. 
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give you the best airtiole only, at any price; hoW cleverly fUws .are 
found in contracts ; how artizans always require more time for wage* 
work than for job ; how often you get goods differmit from patterns 
and samples , and he asked what grounds are there for Europeans to 
boast of higher commercial morality than that of the natives of 
India? ’ He asked ;—* Look at the number of immoral haunts in London, 
read the account of Zt/e in Liverpool, sec the social evil and street 
immorality, cases of unfaithfulness in domestic life, great immorality 
wherever numbers of the two sexes work together, the amount and 
character of crime disclosed by polbe and law reports, and election 
corruption, and all tlii§ among a highly civilised people t Is there not 
more reason for humiliation than boasting on the part of Europeans as 
to their morality ? See the constant changes of views in the papers 
about Indian matters as it suits the purpose of the writer at the moment; 
the mode in which India has been acquired:— 

“ War, disguised as Commerce, came; 

Won an empire, lost a'name.” 

‘ When it suit» their purpose the Hindus are described as most loyal 
obedient, civilised, etc. ; at other times they are cowardly wretches, 
disloyal, ungrateful,* barbaK>us. They first give a bad name, and then 
cry out to hang them. They draw millions every year from India, and in 
return abuse its people, caring not so much for it as for a rotten English 
borough. They yield Avith the greatest reluctance and difficulty any of 
the just rights and privileges demanded ]>y the natives. Look at that 
iniquitous annexation policy in spite of treaties ; see how the cost of the 
Afghan war is clapped on,the shouWers of India; their Avhole aim being 
how to got mosh money from India.’ Hoasoning in this way he 
concluded, * the only God the English worshipped was gold; they would 
do anything to get it,’ and»he illustrated this by saying, ‘that if it were 
discovered that gold existed in human blood, they would manage, and 
with good reasons to boot, to extract it from thence.’ 

Ho said ‘ the English boast of fair pl^q etc., and yet see with what 
different measures they deal it out sometimes to the European and 
native; with what flagrant injjistice was Dr. Colah treated; how bully¬ 
ing they are towards the weak, and very polite and •reasonable with the 
strong. Coercion alone, it seems, makes them do what is right.’ He 
said that as long as an Englishman wanted anything he was the veiy ‘ 
embodiment of politeness, hut the object gained, he was.no more the 
same person, and pointing to the treatment of India generally, he thought 
gratitude was not a very prominent trait in the English character.^ 

3 
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^Tliey pay native officials most wretchedly, and yet claim from them 
as efficient and honest service as they get from the higffiy-p^id English 
officials, forgetting how rife corruption was among theniselves in the 
days of small pay and much «ervice. They complain of the untrust- 
worthiness of native servants, but in their innocence they do not know 
how cleverly English landladies and servants manage to have their 
pickings and discounts. ^ 

«Studying the English character in this manner, the gentleman 
formed his opinion that the English were the most hypocritical, the 
most selfish and unprincipled people, and had no right to boast of 
higher morality and integrity. •‘Now, if such evidence as Mr. Crawford 
relies upon be conclusive as to the character of the natives of India, 
I do not see how this Parses gentleman’s conclusions cannot bo also 
admitted as proved. Strange to say, the principal argument that was 
Hung at our face against our attempt some sixteen years ago to establish 
female schools, was the state of English society, which the objectors, 
from superficial observations, urged was not highly^ moral, as female 
education afforded opportunities of secret intrigue and correspondence. 
I trust it is not such kind of evidence that^ will b^ considered sufficient 
by any thinking man to traduce whole nations. 

When we left India in 1856 to come over here to open the first 
Parsee firm, the principal^ advice given by our European friends was to 
be exceedingly,, careful in our business in the city against the many 
rogues we should meet with there. “In India,” said some one, “we 
keep one eye open ; in England, yoa must keep both eyes wide open.” 

In the cause of truth and science I do not in the least object to the 
proclamation of truth regardless of consequences; but I appeal to 
Mr. Crawfurd himself, and to Englishmen, whether, in the instance of 
the natives of India, the case at the worst is but doubtful, such whole¬ 
sale abuse of the whole nation from persons of position and authority 
in science is not much to be ddplored; it creates ill feeling and distrust, 
excites recrimination, and engenders a war of races. 

• e 

India, gentlemeu, i^ in your power and at your mercy; you may 
either give it a helping hand and raise it to your political and 
enlightened condition, to your eternal glory, or keep it down with the 
foot of the tyrant upon its neck, to your eternal shame ! The choice is 
in ybur power, and, as I am happy to believe that, true to English 
nature, the fi^rst course is chosen, though not yet very energetically 
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pursued, is it ^ot very necessary, for men of freight or influence, net 
to say or do anydiing to‘mar this great and good irork ? 

Abuse from persons like Mr. Landon Broach, or Mr. Jeflries of the 
East Indian Association, natives care not for. The natives know the 
men and their motives; but disinterested gentlemen of weight and 
authority ought to ponder well upon their responsibilities. I do not 
^mean to say that you should not point out to the natives of India their 
real faults and shortcomings—in fact, you cannot do a better act of 
friendship; but pointing out real fa^ts is diflerent from traducing 
indiscriminately. I may demand, in the words of Horace Wilson, “ Let 
whatever they urge be urged in charity.” 

,In my remarks about the general moral character of the Parsees and 
Hindus, I do not mean to be understood that they are models of 
perfection; they have no doubt their fair share of black sheep also, and 
their faults arising from centuries of foreign rule and more or less 
oppression; but, judging from the experience of .some past years, there 
is every hope of these faults being corrected by education. , 

The intercourse between the Europeans and natives is not, except in 
few instances, of that frankness and confidence which alone can enable 
them to judge of each other ri'ghtly. Coupled with this, they very 
often misunderstand each other; and the Englishman, generally being 
an educated man, judges of every native by *the high standard of his 
otvn enlightenment and civilization. The result is often anything but 
a right conclusion, and has^ generalisation. Every wrong act of the 
native is at once condemned as innate in the native; similar acts of 
Europeans are of course only individual delinquencies, or capable of 
explanation! » • 

There is nothing strange in the natives feeling shy and misunder¬ 
standing the rulers. The other day the Welsh farmers did not fill up 
government returns about, cattle, after deliberation, on the ground that 
government wanted to tax cattle. 

There is no doubt that owing A a colder and more bracing climate, 
the enjoyment of free institutions for centuries, th(f advantages of high 
educational establishments and high moral culture, free public opinion, 
and the advancement in material prosperity and mode of life by the 
diseoveri^ of physical science and mineral resources, the modq|m 
Englishman is, in his physical and mental development, in his pluck 
and public spirit, in literature, science and arts, superior to the modern 
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Hmdti ground down and d^ressed ae he is by oenturie 9 of foreign r||le 
and oppression, and possessing less advantages of climate and food for 
personal vigour. But the very fact that the Hindu has under all such 
unfortunate circumstances preserved his character for morality and 
virtue, for high commercial integrity, for his bravery and militfiry 
aptitude, and that he has at one time produced his vast ancient lore^ 
shows that there is no want of capacity, and that, under the influence 
of British rule rightly administered, and re-invigorated by modem 
western civilization, he may once more regain bis former high position 
among mankind. 

At present he has not yet fully recovered from the staggering blow 
of the most extraordinary revolution by which a small nation in the far 
West has become a ruler of,his vast country. He does not yet quite 
understand his new rulers. He is only just beginning to sdfe dimly that 
after all he has perhaps some reason to congratulate himself for the 
change. The higher classes, the rulers now displaced or still remaining, 
are in a bewildering state of mind. They lying prostrate, with all their 
energies fled, and smarting at their fallen condition, cannot be naturally 
expected to reconcile themselves suddeifly to the loss of their power, 
and to find themselves, once rulers of millions, now of less importance 
than an ordinary English ollicial, and sometimes treated w ith injustice or 
indifference. The revolution in all its aSjiects, military, political, social, 
or intellectual, is so extraordinary and unparalleled in the history of 
mankind, that it cannot bqt be a work of time before a people, number¬ 
ing two hundred millions, though«K)W a fal|cn, but once a highly civilised 
nation, can be reconciled and assimilated to the. now order of things. 
Under these circumstances, coupled with some unfortunate social 
barriers between the rulers and the ruled, »the ignorance of each other’s 
language, and the little interest shown by Englishmen, the Englishman 
and the native of India are still at a wide distance from each other, and 
know therefore little of each other’s true merits and faults. The time, 
however, I hope will come, when, as some who have taken a real 
interest in the people have already done, the English people will with 
better knowledge think well of the natives of India. It will be the 
fault of the rulers tEcmselves if they do not find the Hindus a loyal and 
a grateful people, and capable of the highest degree of civilisation. 
Even Abgol Fazul, the minister of the greatest Mohammedan ruler of 
lidia, has borne high testimony for them. Unfortunately, the mischief 
of distance between the Englishman and natives is aggravated by the 
conduct of a class of Englishmen iu^India, who, either from interested 



motives or from pride of superiority, always run down the natives, 
and keep up an iU feeling between tibe raq^s. Sometunes some Englisii 
gentlemen claim ten or twenty years’ experience who have hardly been 
on intimate terms, or have familiarly conversed, with as many natives, or 
have hardly learnt to speak as many sentences in the language of the 
natives as the number of years they’claim experience for; and such 
gentlemen constitute themselves the infallible judges of the character 
of the people. Perhaps a parallel to this to some extent is to be found 
in the accounts about Englishmen themselves given by European 
foreigners. When Englishmen are incorrectly described by these 
foreigners, they of course open their whole artillery of ridicule upon 
such ignorance, and yet it does not always occur to them that in 

I 

their judgment on natives of India, with less mutual acquaintance, they 
may be as much, if not more, egregiously mistaken. 

There are several peculiar difficulties in India in the way of rapid 
progress. Education permeates the mass very slowly on account of 
many different languages; the efforts of the educated to improve their 
oountrymen remain confined within small limits, while in this country 
an idea in the Tmef< is known over the whole length and breadth 
of' the land within \weuty^four hours, and the whole nation can act 
ns a man. 

The natives arc sometimes charged with want of moral courage. We 
have only to look at the difference of treatment by the Bombay (.Govern¬ 
ment between a native and an English judge—I mean Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee and Mr. Anstey—and one may ask what result can be expected 
from such circumstances. * 

However, though such unfortunate circumstances do now and then 
occur, the educated are beginning to learn that the rights of intellect 
and justice arc the same for all, and that, though -often snubbed and 
discouraged, they may rely upon the ultimate triumph of truth and 
justice. , 

Lastly, I thiuk Mr. Crawfurd’s treatment of this important subject 
is one-sided, and not judicial ^d scientific. The paper professes to draw 
a conclusion from certain facts, but to me it seems the facts are selected 
for, and adapted to, a foregone conclusion. All explanatoiy causes of 
difference are made light of and thrown into the background, and all' 
tending to prove the conclusion brought most forcibly into the fore¬ 
ground. The whole reasoning is that, because there is a diversity 
in the intellectual, moral, and physical character of various nations. 



tliey must therefore hare separate oHgins, bat the prenuses do not 
-warrant the conclusion ; moreorer, there are sereral assumptions -whidl 
are not correct 

In one place a comparison is *made between different countries, and 
it is assumed that the greater the natural resources the greater must 
be the development; while a most important feature in human nature, 
—“ necessity the mother of invention,”—^greater difficulties compelling 
greater exertions, and calling forth the exercise of higher powers, and 
the bracing effects of colder climates, are ignored. In one place the 
Phoenioiamr, Jews, and Mamelukes are taken over to the European side 
as they seem to disturb tho argument. 

Mr. Crawfurd alludes to the bad governments in Asia as their own 
creation, as if bad governments had never existed in Europe, and no 
European kingdoms or empires had to tliank bad govomments and 
degeneracy for their fall.* 

One principal objection to Mr. Crawfurd’s paper is an unfair 
comparison between t he old Asia tic civilisation, and the modem European 
dvilisation, with all the impetus given to its material advancement by 
the discoveries of physical science, both in iSie art4 of war and peace. 
The ancient civilisation of both continents may be a legitimate subject 
of comparison. The Asiatics, after their fall from the first civilisation, 
had not new blood and vigour brought to them. The (loths and other 
wild tribes, mainly derived from Asiatic races, permanently settled in 
and brought new vigour to Europe, and created a new civilisation in it 
with the advantages of a ground-work^ of the ole'' civilisation. It would be 
interesting to make a fair comparison between the old-civilisations of the 
two continents and between the modern condition of the people among 
whose ancestors the old civilisations prevailed. But to compare a hand 
armed with an Armstrong gun with an unarmed one, and thence to draw 
the conclusion of superior strength and warlike spirit of the former, may 
be complacent, but does not appear to me to be fair. 

Differences in the conditions of nations- aUd their various peculiarities, 
arising from difference.*? of political, physical, and social circumstances, 
and these circumstahees, reacting upon each other, require careful study 
and due allowance before attributing any share to innate difference. 

* In the nineteenth century, and in the very heart of Europe, a king claims 
“ divine right,” and a minister sets all law and justice at defiance. Poland and 
the Duchies are a strange commentary upon the political justice of Europe. Has 
not Itidy till very lately groaned under bad governments 7 
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1 do not moan to undertake here the solution of the most diffioodt 
problem of the unity or plurality of races, or of maintaiaing or denying 
what may legitimately follow from Mr. Grawfurd's conclusions, that there 
are as many distinct races with distinct oiigins as there are countries or 
even provinces with peculiarities of their own. I leave to ethnologists to 
say whether the present philological and physical researches which 
Mr. Crawfurd has altogether ignored, and other ethnological inquiries, 
lead to the conclusion of the unity or plurality of races, or whether more 
light is still necessary upon the subject. 

I shall only make a few remarks suggested by the paper. The races 
of Europe present a large variety in their size, from the Highlanders to 
the Laps. The Asiatic races have their Afghans, of the large size, and 
other races of different sizes. Herodotus writes :* “ For in boldness 
and warlike spirit the Persians were not a whit inferior to the Greeks;” 
in another place he says if “ And in the mid battle, when the Persians 
themselves and the Sacae had place, the barbarians were vh'torious, and 
broke and pursued the Greeks in the inner country.” In the compari¬ 
son between the Greeks and Persians, Herodotus accounts for the 
inferiority of the latt^ in deficiency of discipline and arms only. 

* Kawlinson, in his Five Monarchies, judges from the sculptures that the 
ancient Aryan race is a noble variety of the human species—tall, grace¬ 
ful, and stately; physiognomy handsome and somewhat resembling the 
Greek; and that on the authority of Xenophon* and Plutarch the Median 
and Tromen Persians were remarkable for their stature ani beauty. Pal- 
grave calls the Arabs of injiahited lapds and organised governments one 
of the noblest races of earth. J A large portion of the Sikhs and Afghans, 
and largo numbers of Bramans in Central India, have fair complexioi:;^^ 
and line features. • . 

We must not also forget, in comparisons of nations, the part which 
accident, or commonly called luck, plays. We know what part storms 
played in the defeat of the navy of Xe^es and of the armada of tho 
Spaniard8.§ The European lives in a colder and bracing climate. I do 
not suppose the innate physical character of any European race will enable 
it io preserve its vigour and strength intact on the jj.ains of India for 

* Vol. iv., p. 364. t Vol. ni., p. 405. J Vol. i., p. 24. 

§ Now a single law Bometimes fixes the character of a nation for a time for good 
or evil. What eztraordmary changes have been wrought since the recognition of 
free trade by this nation I 1 do nut suppose Mr. Crawfurd means the Englivh of 
the past generation were a different race, because they were protectionists, leas 
tolerant, and in several othsr respects different from the present generation. 
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a long time. The European, says Mr. Crawfiird, enjoys walking, the 
Asiatic prefers sitting. The Asiatic, when here, ehjoys walking as much 
as any European can do, for he must walk in this climate to preserve his 
health. The -European in Intlia, after the fatigue and heat of the 
day, often prefers sitting in a cool breeze. With the European dress, and 
in this climate, sitting with his legs tucked up under him, becomes irksome 
to the Asiatic also. The rigidity of the muscle of the European is much 
modified in India. 1 suppose it is a well known fact to ethnologists that 
animals are capable of acquiring a large variety of physical characters 
in different climates, though originally of the same stock. Mn Crawfurd’s 
statement, that the Jews of Asia are substantially Persian among Persians^ 
Arab among Arabs, and dilllcult to distinguish from Hindus among 
Hindus, and that their social advancement in Europe is with the people 
of the community among which they dwell, tends rather against his 
theory, showing that external circumstances have modified l^he character 
of a people within historic times. 

In estimating the character of a people, we must not forget that some¬ 
times single events have given a peculiar direction to their character 
and history. Had it not been for taxed tc;a, we do not know whether 
there would have been a United States now. Had the confederates been 
victorious, what would have been the future history of the United 
States and of Slavery ? Had Britain been connected with the eontinent 
of Europe, it is probable that it might have had a different history, 
either a large European empire, or a province of some other. What 
change was wrought in the character of the Britons when they 
complained, “ The Piets drive us to the sea, and the sea drives us to the 
Piets ?” Was that change in character, the result of external influence 
of the Roman ciHlisation and Government, or not 'i 

The one-sided and partial treatment of the subject by Mr. Crawfurd 
is best illustrated by the comparison made between Greece and the 
Island of Java. The wide di%renee between the climate and products 
of the two countries is admitted, but the legitimate conclusion of its 
effects in- stimulating or checking exertion are ignored ; the rest of the 
comparison might i..s well not have been made. 

The Guzerati-speaking Hindus are eminently commercial, and carry 
on ^he most extensive foreign commerce, while just on the other side of 
the phauts and in Concan the Maratha-speaking Hindus are quite 
tmcommercial, except so far as some inland trade is concerned. Whether 
these may be considered as tiro distinct races by Mr. Orawfurd or not 1 
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caimcrt^ say, bat t^ere is this marked'difference in their character, arising, 
to a great extent, from local and historical circamstances, the Guzerat 
people having commercial connections with Arabia and the West from 
ancient times. , • 

Again, in Western India there is oven now a marked difference in the 
educational, and therefore intellectual condition of the Mahommedans 
and HlnduB of Concan ; though they have the same physiognomy, speak 
the same language, and, in fact, are originally the same people, there 
are not half a dozen of these Mahommedans attending the English 
semmaries, while the Hindus swarm m numhera Should this state of 
things continue for some length of time, the difference in the charactms 
of these two portions will be so great that, according to Mr. Crawford’s 
theory, I suppose they will have to be put down as two distinct races. 

I wish I had more time to examine more fully the several points I 
have touched upon, and also to examine a few more statements of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s paper, especially about Hindu astronomy, music, and 
architecture, and Chinese literature and character. The ethnologist 
should study man in all his bearings, and make duo allowances for every 
cause of disturbance? Mr. Crawfurd’s conclusion may be right or wrong, 
but, with every deference to him, all I wish to submit to the Society is 
that the evidence produced is not only not sufficient but defective in 
itself, inasmuch as it is superficial, and several statements are not quite 
correct. * 

I have not made these remarks for the pleasure of objecting, or simply 
for the sake of defending* the Asiafics; truth cannot be gainsaid, and I 
hope I shall be thre last person to deny it wherever it is proved to exist, 
no matter in howsoever unpleasant a form. The sole business of science, 
as I understand it, is to seek the truth and to hail it wherever it is 
found, and not to bend and adapt facts to a foregone conclusion. 
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ENGLAND’S DUTIES TO INDIA. 

(Read before a Meeting of the East India Association, 

London^ May 2Qd, 1867.) 

Gentlemen,—^I propose to discuss tbe following three ^juestions—^le 
the British rule in India a benefit to India and England ? If aOy what 
are the best means to make it endure the longest time possible ? Are 
smsh means adopted ? 

The political condition of India before the consolidation of the British 
rule was the usual Oriental despotism, with all its regular attendants of 
disorder, want of law, want of security of property and life, and general 
ignoranca True it is that now and then monarchs appeared who made 
the welfare of the country their anxiety and duty. Weft may India 
rejoice in some great names. But it cannot be denied that India was 
for a long- time politically a degraded nation. The intrigues and 
murders in the families of the many 'rulers in the different parts of 
India, their imbecility and their utter incorapstcnce to imderstand their 
duties towards their subjects, left the people of India without that 
powerful political aid which is so vital to the growth and welfare of 
any nation ; added to this, the constant internal wars between the dif 
ferent rulers completed the obstacles to healthy development. War, 
oppression, and enaction may be said to have been the normal political 
condition of India. 

In their moral condition- the natives of India have been equally 
unfortunate during centuries by the influence of an ignorant priesthood, 
superstition, and some unfortunate institutions, such as suttee, lifelong 
widowhood, female infanticide, Ac. Materially, India was at a stand¬ 
still. The agriculturist tilled the soil, reaped the crop, lived upon it and 
died, just as his forefathers did thousands of years ago. The artizan 
worked on in the same ancestral way and line. There was utter stagna¬ 
tion and gradual retrogression. All desire to progress and improve, to 
develop the* resources, of the country, had •completely died out; on the 
contrary, the wisest course was that of our “ ancestors.” The division 
into castes and distinct professions checked any growth of genius and 
talent, and prevention from foreign travelling checked any expansion 
of ideas -and general knowledge. On its intellect all the above baneful 
causes ^ad their full edect. The literature of thoasands of years ago is 
the literature of which the modern Hindu is proud. He can only point 
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to kis Kalkbs «aid Hs Ponini, hii Kama^m and ]us Mahabharatei 
Veda and faia Monu’a InstitiiteB. 

Oontrast with this the resnlte of British rule. Law and order are its 
fixat blessings. Security of life and property is a recognized right of the 
people, and is more or less attained according to the means available, or 
the sense of duty of the officials to whom the sacred duty is entrusted. 
The native now learns and enjoys what justice between man and man 
means, and that law instead of the despot’s will is above all.. To the 
enlightenment of the country the results of the univerities and edud^ 
tional establishments bear witness. In place of the old general darkness 
and ignorance thousands of natives have derived, and millions will derive 
hereafter, the benefit of the highest degree of enlightenment which man 
has attained. In material progress it can be easily seen what impulse will be 
given to the development of the natural resources of the country by railways, 
canals, public roads, &c., ard, above all, by the introduction of English 
enterprise generally. The social elevation of the people, their rescue from 
some of the moat horrible rites ever known to mankind, and the better jsense 
of domestic, social, and religious duties awakened in them, are boons of the 
highest importance to a natioi^unk for centuries in a debasing superstition. 
The last but not the least of the benefits which India is deriving at the hands 
of the British is the new political life they are being inspired with. They 
are learning the most important lesson of the highest political condition 
that a nation can aspire to. The freedom of speech which the natives are 
now learning the necessity of, and arc cujoyiug, and with which the natives 
can now talk to their rulers face to |acc for what they want, is another 
invaluable blessing. 

Such,' gentlemen, is the picture the Englishman presents to the natives 
of India, and asks whether the British rule is not a benefit and a blessing to 
their nation. Unfortunately, this question is sometimes asked in the man¬ 
ner in which the artist in ‘ Punch’ asked the candid opinion of his friend, 
by first giving the friend a hint that whoez'e’* found fault with his picture 
should deserve to bo knocked down. The answer naturally in such a case 
can be easily conceived. But there are Englishmen, both here and in 
India, who ask this question in all rincerity of pui^osel^ who in a spirit of 
true patriotism on the one hand, and true philanthropy on the other, desire 
a candid reply as much for England’s as for India’s sake, and the candid 
answer is sometimes given. Various are the replies, according to the 
feelings, the interests, and the knowledge of the answerers, and thepdlnts 
of view from which they look upon the matter. 
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To those who are overdirown a^d who have lost their power, the qaes- 
tioa strikes as an impertinenoe. Thej are’not in a mood to anderstand 
all this benefit and blessing, bat, smarting under their fall, reply with a 
bleeding heart, “Blessing, indeed! Rulers of millions, we are now either 
beggars or rebels,”—a reply given unfortunately in lines of blood in 
some of the deplorable events of 1857. 

Those who still retain more or less power and state, either real or nominal, 
and who have now commenced to understand the effects of English rule so 
far as they are concerned, say:—“It is true that Englishmen always pro¬ 
claim their justice, honesty, and fair play, but what guarantee is there that 
their acts will always accord with their words?” The cases of several 
annexations and of Mysore are a strange commentary upon these pr(H 
fessions. These princes naturally wish to be satisfied that the English are 
really just, that they would always subordinate might t<^ right, and that 
in their dealings with them honesty and not “ empire ” would be their 
guiding ’ principle. 


Tho mass of the people, even up to the present time, understand but 
little the “ benefits.” To them the existing Government has always been 
the sircar ; whether it was Mahommedan, Hindu, or British, has not mat¬ 
tered much. They can hardly be expected to understand and appreciate 
the various benefits in all their different aspects. They see them yet but 
dimly : in fact, they are often hopelessly puzzled if an attempt is made to 
edify them by a lecture on the benefits of the British rule. The poor 
labourer has hitherto bad his simple criterion. If he is able to earn and 
enjoy his little without disturbance, amd has^his creed tolerated and his 
feelings not hurt, all is right with him, and his ideal'•of a happy political 
condition is realized, no matter who rules over him. If, on the contrary, 
fisay causes bring starvation to him, or outrage his religion or his 
feelings, all is wrong with him, and he curses his Raj, be it English, 
Mahommedan, or Hindu. But the fusion wliich railroads are now 


gradually effecting, and the various questions with reference to labour 
and the lyots now coming under public discussion, are, however, now 
teaching this hitherto apathetic and ignorant mass some new political 
lessons, and creating a mew national life: with what result in the future 
win depend upon the character and conduct of their present British 
teachers. At present their ideas of benefits, or otherwise, of the British 


rule are confined to the conduct of the officials of their district These 
’ ^^Tals are all sircar, all “Mahap.” They can make the British Raj 
loved or hated as they like. 
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But iIl« leply whidli loost ooncems H^e nikrs as well as the fuitxre o! 
IfidK ^ educated and the thinking portion of the natarea 

They admit fully the force of the question. They acknowledge the 
benefits to their fullest extent, and express gratitude. But they say all 
this is true, but it is not the whole truth. The picture has another 
side also. Security of life and property we have better in these times, 
no doubt, but the destruction of a million and a half lives in one famine 
is a strange illustration of the worth of the life and property thus secured. 
In the shape of “ home charges” alone there has been a transfer of 
about 100 millions of pounds sterling, exclusive of interest on public 
debt, from tlie wealth.of India to that of England since 1829, during 
the last thirty-six years only. The total territorial charges in India since 
1829 have been about 820 millions. Supposing that out of the latter 
sum only one-eighth represents the sum remitted to England by 
Europeans in Government service for maintenance of relatives and 
families, for the eduoation of children, for savings made at the time of 
retiring, the sums expended by them for purchase of English articles for 
their own consumption, and also the sums paid in India for Government 
stores of English produce and manufactures—there is then another 
100 millions adde^ to the Avealth of England. In principal alone, 
therefore, there is 200 millions, which at the ordinary interest 
of 5 per cent, will no\y make up above 450 millions, not to say 
anything of the far bettor account to which an energetic people like the 
English have turned this tide of wealth. This addi^iion to the wealth 
of England of 450 millions is only that of the lost thirty-seven years.* 
Now with regard to thdlong perihd of British connection before 1829, 
the total of territorial charges in India from 1787 to 1829 amounts to 
about 600 millions. Taking only one-tenth of this for remittance for 
purposes mentioned above, there is about 60 millions in principal, which 
with interest to the present day, added to the acquisitions previous to 
1787, may fairly be put down for 1150 millions, f Thus there are some 
1600 millions, if not more, added to •the wealth of England from the 
Indian territorial source; but, to avoid any possibility of over-estimate 
at all, say 500 millions, an aftuount not far short of all investnients for 
railways in this country. Prom commercial rotunA also it can be shown 
that during the last fifty years only, England has made no commercial 
I'etum to India and China for above 300 miUious of imports independ¬ 
ent of interest, Or, in other words, kept this amount as the price of her 
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rale fa ladia.* England thni derireg at present the benefit, in the shape 
of interest alone (not to say anything of commercial and mannfacturing 
profits) of the above 500 millions, some 25 millions a year. In addition 
to this, the tribute in its hundred shapes continues to flow, and brings 
to England some 10 millions a>year more, or say 8 millions; England, 
therefore, is benefiting from its Indian connection to something like 33 
millions a year, at an exceedingly low estimate. Besides this extraordi¬ 
nary accession to the wealth of England, India finds at present provision 
and career, to the exclusion of her own children in both respects, for 
about 12,000 from the middle ap.d higher ranks of the people of this 
country, and above 60,000 from the lower ranks, affording mudli relief 
to the professions and industries of this coimtry.f Then, there is the 
political debt of nearly 100 millions as the result of the British rule. 

It is easy to speak of the elasticity and irrepressibility of the 
English revenue, and the honesty of the English taxpayer, and to 
contrast these favourably with those of India; but it is not borne in 
mind that out of the revenues raised in India, nearly one-fourth goes 
clean out of the country, and is added to the resources of England. 
Were it not for the opium revenue, so fortiYiato fqy- India, though one 
cannot be sure of its morality, the condition of India would have been 
by this time not a very enviable one. 

With regard to the expansion of the commerc^e of India under 
British rule, the^ question is whether India has profited by it. The 
British rulers may claim credit if it can be shown that India lias derived 
some commercial profit from its conlrkerce after paying the price for the 
British rule. < 

The foreign invaddrs of former times had their plunder once for all. 
They returned to their country laden with spoils, and there was an end 
of the evil. India by her industry perhaps soon made up the gap in 
her national wealth. When all other foreign iiivadcrs retained possessioa 
of the country, and became its rulers, they at least became o/the countx4. 
If they plundered the rich and screwed the ryot, the wealth was still 
in the country. If individnals were plundered or oppressed, the conntisy 
remained as rich as fever. But entirely different has been the case witfe'^ 
the foreign rule of the British. In former times the country reeeiveffl 
'blows and bruises here and there, but her vital blood was not lost, ThQ 
natural action of her constitution sooner or later cured the wounds^ 
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But now, as the county is beii|g ooniabually bled, its Titalit^ and 
vigottr must get low, unless pennanent imptOTements already made, or 
future devd.opment of ho* nuiterial resources, shall restore it to its 
fotm'er health. In point of security of l^e also, can it be sud that there 
has been less loss of it during the Bitish connection than for the same 
period previoasly ? 

There is again the almost total exclusion of the natives from a 
share and voice in the administration of their own country. Under 
former rulers there was every career open for the talented. For the 
voice of a few small boroughs Parlianibnt has been wrangling for years, 
while the Indian budget of over 40 millions is voted before scarcely a 
dozen honourable members, and without a single voice to represent the 
millions who pay the taxes. Why should not 200 millions of your 
fellow-subjects who contribute so largely to your wealth and prosperity, 
and who form an integral part of the British empire, have a few repre¬ 
sentatives in the Imperial Parliament to give their voice on imperial 
questions ? 

Such is the reply of the educated and thinking. They admit all 
the benefits, but urge thatdf India is now deriving the benefit of law 
and order, England ha.s also had the benefit of India having enormously 
contributed to her wealth, and of having rendered her one of the mighty 
powders of the earth. As tfie reply and feelings of the educated and 
thinking are of the greatest importance to flie rulers, 1 think it neces¬ 
sary here Ao- show that the opinions I have expre.^seil above are not 
simple creations of my ^ imagination. I shall cite hereafter a few 
instances out of tg,any of the expression of these views from the native 
papers, 

• 

There is no doubt th^t the influence and enlightenment of the 
educated being not only entirely the creation of the English rule, but 
even of the Englisli type, the educated class is grateful for the boon and 
thoroughly loyal. ■ True it is that historical acts of patriotism, the staunch 
and deep-rooted patriotism of Englishmen—how they would fight to 
the last man before allowing gn inch of their soil to be conquered by a 
foreigner, how as it were by the mere wave of the juagic wand, to the 
call of patriotism, 200,000 volunteers suddenly sprang from the ground 
for the defence of their country—perplex the educated in India, and 
their patriotism is pjit to a severe trial. But notwithstanding this per¬ 
plexity, the educated or thoughtful patriot of India believes that his 
best patriotism* consists in wishing the continuance of the British rule, 
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48 he hopes from tiie high sense o| honour and duty of the Briton the 
future true welfare and regeneration of his countiy. For iiutanoe, 
while entertaining the views about the drawbacks arising from the 
present rulers belonging to another country, ‘The Native Opinion,’ an 
English paper conducted by educated natives, gladly avows that under 
English rule educated natives hope their country will doubtless prepress, 
though slowly.* ‘The llastgoftar/ a vernacular paper, asks “What 
better means than education can be shown for not only the good* and 
the prosperity oE the people, but love and loyalty towards the Eaj 
Contrasting the European and native rule, the same paper says, “ The 
rule with which the subjects are distressed and dissatisfied, cannot last 
long. The cliief reason why most of the natives like English rule better 
is, that the Government always strive and desire to promote the happi¬ 
ness of the people.”J ‘ The Bombay Samachar,’ a vernacular paper, in 
the coursfe of an article recommending strongly this Association to the 
support of the natives, remarks, “ that it is not at all wise to fight the 
present sircar and to raise the flag of independence."§ ‘ The Hindoo 

Patriot,’ an English paper conducted by natives, says, “No educated 
native will prefer any other rule to British rule. England has done to 
India an amount of good which no other eonquering nation has been 
able to do. So long as this fact is remembered, no feelings of disloyalty 
can exist in tlic mind of the Indian.”j[ Besides the inference from the 
above extracts, I can venture to assert, from my own knowledge, that 
the loyalty of t]ic educated undoubted, and it is the more necessary 
that their views should be known and attended to by the rulfirs. T give 
you now the few extracts promised*, above, to»sliow that tlic reply I have 
sketched before to the question of the benefits to InJja from the British 
rule, is not merely- my own creation. Referring to “ the state of India, 
the taxes collected in which are partly spent elsewhere,” the ‘Native 
Opinion’says:—“Native art and trade" languish day by day, money 
becomes more and more scarce, and a general feeling is generated of 
despondency and despair of aR,future prosperity for the country and the 

race.But our would-be • economists ‘ about town ’ would 

not let the people of India into the dangerous knowledge that their 
country has to pay a ‘ tribute’; nor would they like to lead England out 
of the unpleasant delusion that India is to her an unmitigated source of 
weakness and loss. It is true England gives a Government which we 

could securS at the hands of few other nations (though it may be a form 

c. _ 

* 2-12-66 t 7-1-67 t 27-1-67 § 15-1-67 II 18-12-65 
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of mere hyperbole to say that India ^ is indebted for all the prosperity 
and wealth it possesses to its annexation to the British Empire,* for 
before that connection was formed, ckssiO Ind was not the poorest country 
in the world, and it was her riches, and tiot poverty, which has tempted 
one and all of her conquerors, and the company of traders especially, 
hitherward) ; but that is no reason why the price of the boon should be 
pitched so high, or why nothing should be done which fairly could 
be to lighten the drawback.”* The *Kastgoftar,’ in alluding to the 
l^home charges, says:—“Though the subject is an old one, yet it is of 
extreme importance. Up to this day, by England’s dragging away 
the wealth of this country, Hindustan is crushed down. ” f The 
‘Suriodaya,’ a vernacular paper, has several articles on the duties 
and shortoommgs of the British rule, in the course of which, in giving 
its opinion as to the undesirability of any other foreign power 
displacing the British rule, it says, in illustration :—“ A fox having got 
entangled among some creepers, a sw'arni of dies pounced upon him to 
suck his blood. A crow asked the fox whether he might drive away 
the Hies. ‘ No,’ replied the fox, ‘ these Hies are now satisfied, and if 
you drive them away another hungry sw^arm would take their place.’”}; 
Tlie paper further expresses^ hope that England may now be satisfied 
with what it has acquired, and not covet more, and let the natives 
have a fair share in the government. The ‘ Bombay Samachar’ thinks 
“ the ryots are not so well off now' as they puce werc.”§ More than 
twenty years ago, to my knowdedge, a small hand of Hindu students 
and thoughtful gentlemen used to meet secretly to discuss the effects 
of British rule upon India; The hOnte charges, and the transfer of 
capital from India J.o TSngland in various shapes, and the exclusion of 
the children of the country from any share or voice m«tlie administration 
of their own country, formefi the chief burdeia of complaint. These 
gentlemen w'ere otherwise very well disposed. They were no would-be 
agitators. They were, and have been, peaceful aud good citizens and 
subjects, aud liave since been either ciriqont Government servants, or 
have followed successfully some independent profession. They were 
discussing the matter, I think, ipore to mourn over the event than for 
any active purposes. At least, they were brooding V)ver it gloomily. 
The ‘ Hindu Patriot,’ comparing Algeria with India, says :—“ He 
(Napoleon) has proclaimed the eligibility of the Arabs for all military 
offices of the empire, and all civil offices in Algeria. The pdlicy of the 
British Government in India has been rather illiberal in this' respect. 

* 30-12-66 t 23-12-66 t 9 9-66 § ‘ Native Opinion,’ 27-1-6?. 
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Until a few years unce the civil service of India was a close monopoly; 
and even now, when apparently all invidious distinctions have been 
swept away, the monopoly exists in practice. . . . Indeed, the 
Hahommedan government, ‘ which was admittedly a tyrannical 
government, was in this respect a more liberal one than that tinder 
which we now live. Some of the Hindus filled, during the rei^ 
of the Mussulman kings, the highest civil and military offices in the 
empire.”* The *Indu Prakash/ a Marathi and English paper, in 
complaining about the examination for the civil service being confined 
to England, says :—“ In fact, if an honest experiment is to be made 
whether the natives are capable of the liighest qualifications for govern¬ 
ment, there is no way but to open the civil service examination in India. 

. . . This is the only way of trying the experiment. And if 

England really governs India as a sacred trust, and is really to be an 
exception to the general historical truth that even thS best government 
of a foreign people is a curse to the subject race, she cannot but adopt 
it.”f Alluding to the establishment of a Parliament iu Egypt, the 
‘ Native Opinion ’ says :—“ India under Britain must not be loft behind 
the country of the Pharos under Ibrahim Patcha." J If necessary, I 
think I can give a volume of extracts trom various vernacular and 
English papers conducted by natives, corroborative of my statements 
that the educated are thoroughly loyal, and that tliey feel strongly the 
loss of wealth to the qountry, the great necessity for developing its 
resources, and the exclusion of natives from a reasonable participation 
and voice in the affairs of their own country. I hope the short, 
imperfect sketch 1 have given above will give some idea of the present 
thoughts and feelings of different classes of natives. I have endea¬ 
voured to give as** faithful an account as I possibly could from my own 
personal knowledge, as well as my reading on the first question. 

Now arises, therefore, the important second question I have given 
at the cutset: What are the best means to secure to India the benefits 
of the British rule for the‘longest time possible, With the greatest 
benefit to India as well as to England, and with satisfaction to the people 
of India ? The ^question has been treated in various ways. First, it is 
urged by some that India is conquered by the sword, and must be 
retained by the sword. This I may call the policy of the sword. 
Second, some advise to Jireat the natives kindly, but never to give them 
an^ share in the administration: or, the policy of kind despotism. 

*2-6D 127-3-67 3:3.2.67 
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Third, equality among all her Majesty’a subjects and honesty with the 
prxacM of India : or, the policy of justice and honesty. 

The first poHcy simply amounts to ^his—that England may keep 
India as long as it can by a strong grasp, and India may drive out 
England as quickly as it can. No prophet is required to foretell the 
ultimate result of a struggle between a discontented two hundred 
Trti llinna, and a hundred thousand foreign bayonets. A drop of water 
is insignificant, but an avalanche may sometimes carry everything before 
it. The race is not always to the swift. A disaffected nation may faU 
a hundred times, and -may rise again, but one or two reverses to a 
foreigner cannot but be fatal. Every failure of the natives, adding 
more burdens, will make them the more impatient to throw off the 
foreign yoke. Besides, there are some other European nations who, I 
guppose, would be but too glad to see the British rule in India in such 
plight. Suppose that England is able to hold by the sword for ever^ 
But is it the infamy of perpetual tyranny and inglorious avarice that 
is the highest aspiration of the British nation, or the regeneration of a 
nation and the progi^ess and happiness of mankind ? But T shall not do 
fcho British people anlnjustiA by discussing seriously this narrow-minded 
and short-sighted policy. It is utterly contrary and repugnant to the 
genius and character of the English nation that it could or would, be a 
tyrant. It could, or would, no more inflict a (jespotism over others than 
it would submit, to it itself. It is this circumstance, ift fact, which is 
the principal, if not the only consolation to the natives of India against 
all the drawbacks of the foreign rule.* 

The second policy scarcely deserves better treatment than the 
policy of the sword. It is»not possible in human nature that two 
hundred millions of people—a people who have known power, wealth, 
and civilization, government, laws, literature, and art, long before they 
were dreamt of in these islands; whose genius has given the world the 
most intellectual play yet discovered, and who are still unsurpassed in 
the application of jirt to manufactiifes—would quietly remain contented 
as merely something bettor tlnm helots, and would b§ dead to all high 
aspirations and noble .ambition. The exponnders'of this, as well as the 
first policy, forget that it is the thought that under British rule lies the 
hope of a political and mental regeneration, that so well •conciliates 
and reconciles the thinking portion of the native community, and 
their patriotism towards loyalty to the British rule. I appeal to thei 
common-sense of Englishmen, whether a nation is more likely to be 
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IcKDfg recondled and gratefol to benefactors or despots, even though Mnd. 
Peclatations of policies like these, though futile, create tinneoessaiy 
dissatiyfaction and distrust in the minds of the natives. I'he short- 
sifted persons who make thent little know the amount of mischief they 
do, and the obstacles they throw in the way of peaceful and rational 
submission to government, and in promoting the sentiments of loyal^ 
which at present is naturally a delicate plant, requiring the utmost care 
of the rulers to foster and strengthen it. If such policy were actually 
pursued, India must continue to sink lower in degradation in a worse 
degree than under former rules or invasions, and the boast of benefits of 
British rule would only become a mere hypocrisy and delusion, and the 
rule itself a curse. Each such utterance creates the necessity of 
thousands of English bayonets. I must however pause, and not do the 
British people an injustice by discussing this policy any more than the 
first. Fortunately both for England and India these and such other 
policies do not find an echo in the British people. They have been and 
shall be idle words, with the only result of doing now ami then some 
unnecessary mischief. 

The third policy, the policy inaugurated by the great and good 
statesman Lord Stanley, and proclaimed to the people and princes of 
India in the name of our gracious Sovereign, is the hope of India and 
anchor of England. You can scarcely conceive the enthusiasm and 
heartiness with which this proclamation M’as welcomed by those who 
understood it. A new day dawned to them, full of brightness and 
hope. It is, gentlemen, fortunate "-nd congratulatory that at the present 
stego of the British rule the policy to be pursued by England towards 
India is not a vex^d question, at least so far as the actual rulers are 
concerned. The Sovereign and the ministers have finally decided that 
all-important point, to their great glory and to the satisfaction of the 
people of India. It is gratifying and hopeful to find that the statesmen 
who rule and the thinkers who guide the policy of this country have 
distinctly seen and clearly enunciated that India should be ruled for 
India’s sake ; that the true and only to\yer of strength to the English 
rule is not a hundred thousand English soldiers, but the willing consent 
and grateful loyalty of the people themselves ; and that when the time 
comes for a separation, and which I trust is far distant, the world may 
rejoice in a 'glorious cliapter added to its history, of the regeneration of 
an old, but long unfortunate race, and India may for ever remember 
gratefully the benefactors who restored her to more than her ancient 
Bplendour and civilization. There is no doubt in my mind that since 
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the “ Stanley policy ” has been proclaimed, every tme patriot of ladia 
wishes a long continuance of the present rule. Eor he knows well that 
it is by this means only that law and rorder, political eleyation, 
intellectual development, and material* prosperity shall be attuned; 
that the greatest misfortune that can befall India, and plunge it 
again into anarchy after having already paid such heavy price 
for the benefit of the British rule, would he the withdrawal of the British 
sovereignty. She will have suffered all the evils of a foreign rule with¬ 
out deriving any of its benefits, which are yet but in the seed, and 
require time to grow and fructify. They hopefully look to a bright 
future. 

. « 

The only right policy having been thus decided and proclaimed in the 
name of the sovereign, the third question arises, whether the best means 
are being adopted to fulfil it, to win the loyalty and attachment of the 
Indian subjects and princes. I am afraid as much is not done hitherto 
as is desirable and practicable towards the accomplishment of tills great 
object. Tbe difficulties thrown in iho way of according to the natives 
such reasonable share and voice in the administration of the country as 
they are able to take,•are ci-ftiting some uneasiness and distrust. The 
universities arc sending out linndreds and will soon begin to send out 
thousands of educated natives. This body naturally increases in in¬ 
fluence. The native papers are mostly in their hands. Their loyalty 
is as yet undoubted. The native press is beginning to exercise a large 
influence on the mass of the people. The educated class are becoming 
their natural leaders. The educatio®, as I said before, is thoroughly 
English, and therefore highly favourable to the English rule. The 
isolation of thousands of years is now being broken Uirough. Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and other •placo.s of importance, now freely and fully 
exchange ideas, A common language among the educated is forging 
strong bonds of nationality. Tlie railways are producing a similar eflect 
on the mas.s of tbe population. They see and know more of each other, 
and so at least politically their sympathies are growing stronger towards 
each-other. In short, whatever may be the effect in other matters, the 
nation is now giadually becomnig assimilated for political purposes, 
either for good or for evil, as tbe rulers may choose. The time is come 
when the rulers should seriously consider the question. As you now 
sow, so will you reap hereafter. It is high time that some decisive steps 
should be taken to turn the strong current of the gratitude and loyalty 
in the rising generations to the support of the British rule, and to give 
a greater vitality and force to the opinion now more or less prevailing, 



that tile true patriotism of the natire consists in his desire for a long 
EhgUsh rule. Once this is achieved, once the leaders of the mass are 
with you, what shall there be to fear, or what will require the 80,000 or 
100,0(^ bayonets ? The loyal heart is a stronger weapon than any 
that the hand of the tyrant will ever forge. It is therefore necessary 
that some reasonable scope should be now given to their just and tegi«- 
timate aspirations. , Such timely concessions given ivith grace and with¬ 
out asking, will carry with them a force of gratitude, which cannot he 
attained by yielding to pressure and with a had grace. All unnecessary 
obstacles should be removed. Something needs be done, by which 
those natives who have talents and attainments may he able to enter 
the various services, with only as much trouble as Englishmen are put to. 
The problem is clear, and there is no use shirking it. Either the 
educated natives should have proper fields for their talents and educa¬ 
tion opened to them in the various departments of the administration 
of the country, or the rulers must make up their minds, and candidly 
avow it, to rule the country with a rod of iron. The question has been 
however, to everybody’s satisfaction, and to the great honour of the 
rulers, answered, by opening the competition for the civil, judicial, and 
other services to all her Majesty’s subjects. ThV examinations being 
conducted, however, in this country is a virtual exclusion of the natives. 
By all means, these youths saj', make your standards as high as you 
think proper, but let us have fair play. Let the disregard of creed or 
colour be not a mockery and delusion, putting us to unnecessary and 
improper disadvantages. They ask that the examinations fora portion, 
however small at first, of the appointments for the services should be 
held in India. If it be considered that a native would be better for a 
visit to England before entering the services, they would be,.I think, 
quite willing to submit to that necessity after their nomination. In the 
case of the civil service, the selected candidates can be required to 
complete their studies and undergo their “ further examination” in 
this country. 

Whether a suitable military career should also be opened to the 
natives or not is a very important question, but I shall at present con¬ 
tent myself with quoting the views of ‘ The Hindoo Patriot,’ which I 
think deserve consideration. In the same article, “Algeria and India,” 
which I have quoted from before, ‘ The Patriot’ says,—“ In India the 
higher ranks of the civil service are to some extent open to the natives, 
hut as regards the military service, the natives can only enlist them¬ 
selves as privates. The aristocracy of Northern and Western India 



are bom warriori^ and they tbirst for a military career, bat the rules 
of the military service are such that their wishes canuot be gratified, 
and consequently they are condemned to a life of inglorious idleness, 
and discontent if not disafiection prevailis in many parts of the empire. 
The British Government professes to rule us with justice and liberality, 
hut tbeir professions have been only partially made good. It is said 
that the British Government fear to throw open the. higher ranks of the 
military service to the native aristocracy, lest they should turn their 
strength against the ruling power. If there be such a fear it is an idle 
fear. No educated native will prefer any other rule to British rule. 

- England has done to India an amount of good which no other conquer¬ 
ing nation has been abld to do, and so long as this fact is remembered, 
no feelings of disloyalty can exist in the mind of the Indian. England 
has held and she is capable of holding, India at the point of the bayonet, 
but certainly no one will desire that she should continue in this 
attitude.” 

The question of the native army is a matter requiring cnrefiil con¬ 
sideration. I shall, however, remark that in my humble opinion, 
considering the exigencies of the vast interests of the British empire, 
and of the political relations in Europe and America, and the desire of 
some of the Bowers to possess India, Britain can hardly do without 
confiding in a native army, jiud depending to a great extent upon the 
loyalty and gratitude of the loaders of native opinion. The English 
have come to India as merchants, and not as conqueroif. The native 
army has been chiefly instrumental ifi the creation of the British Indian 
empire, and I feeHhat, with proper treatment of India, the same native 
army will maintain the empire they have contributed to create. 

• 

For the gradual improvement of the people at large, and to prevent 
the Utter starvation that now and then overtakes' millions of human 
beings, the least that the British people can do is to lend back to India 
the wealth derived therefrom, in order tb develop its resources. The 
English people are bound by duty as well us interest to do all they 
can for India. Every penny invested in the development of that vast 
and naturally rich portion of the British empire will Be repaid a hundred¬ 
fold in a hundred different ways. The greater the prosperity of India, 
the greater will be the benefits of the commercial and political relations 
of the two countries. If strenuous and great efforts are not to 

develop the resource's of the country and thereby ameliorate the material 
condition of the mass of the population, one of two results will naturally 
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follow—^ther, axider ineeBsant depletion, the patient may die of tdiemr 
exhaustion, or may rebel. If there is a nation on earth—and there 
is one—on which India has a claim for charity in the time of distress, 
or of assistance, with capital foi the development of its material resonrces 
by means of railways, roads, works ,of irrigation, &c., it is England. 
But the great misfortune of India, is that the British public know very 
little of their duties towards India, and care less. Edurts are often made 
to keep them under the delusion that India is a source of weakness. 
Surely this is a very great joke. Thirty-three or more millions pounds 
a year, and provisions found for sikty thousand Englishmen as soldiers, 

' and above ten thousand as civilians and officers, is a source of weakness 
indeed! How many European nations, or what other nation On earth, 
would not hut be too glad to be subjectc'd to such a source of weakness ? 
During my pretty long residence in this country, I have observed that 
the English public as a body are very ignorant, and even tq.some extent 
misled, on Indian matters; but that whenever any subject is fairly and 
fully put before them, their decision is certain to be on the side of fair 
play, justice, and honour. It is p.'iinful to observe the utter indiflerence 
of the British public towards ludian matters, and the delusion of the 
natives when they think that an article^in an overland paper is an 
expression of the public opinion of England. Fond are the hopes they 
cherish, and how grateful and satisfied do they feel, when they reatl a 
few words of kindness and of a just jadicy in these papers. But what 
is the actual state of affairs ? The destinies (jf two hundred millions is 
not a subject of sufficient importance to attract and kee]) to their places 
a dozen members of Parliament, 'and the Secretary of State felt it 
necessary to make an apology last year to the few members wrho were 
present for enteriug^nto some details. Here is his apology. He said, 
“ I am quite conscious of the reluctance with which the House listens 
to details so little affecting their own constituents : still, as it has imposed 
on the Indian Minister the task of making the statement, I think it 
my duty to make it tolerably cqmidcte.” Of course, as the thirty-three 
millions or more a year are not directly handed over the counter to 
these constituents, these details do not affect them ! One gentleman, 
high in office, asked irie last year whether the educated natives of 
India took any interest in Indian politicsl 1 hope the day is not 
distant when the Parliament, press and people of this country will 
do their dilty towards India, when they will fully understand and 
recognize the benefits derived by the British nation from their Indian 
connection and the responsibility arising therefrom. I must confess, 
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witb feelings of great {Measure and satis&ction, that the commesice- 
ment is already made. The formation of this very Association, the 
names on its lists, and the more frequent appearance than heretofore of 
Indian topics in the leading journals of this country, though unfortunately 
sometimes misleading, are hopeful signs. If this Association will make 
the British nation familiar with the single fact, that India has con¬ 
tributed not a little to its prosperity, and that they owe and incur 
serious responsibility as its present rulers, it will have conferred a lasting 
benefit on India and earned its deepest gratitude. I repeat here, that the 
rulers ought to study more sincerely and earnestly the condition of the 
mass of the population. The rulers, as well as the wliole British people 
must strain every nervff to save them from destruction which always 
stares them in the face. Vast public works of productive character 
ought to be undertaken with thfe assistance of loans from this country 
and this country, under proper precautions for the safety of their invest¬ 
ments, should regard India, both for the interests of Britain as well as 
those of India, as the best Held for investment and enterprise. 1 need 
not trouble you with statistics here, but you ought to know, or at least 
those that care to know do so well enough, how important India is as a 
commercial connection, and how vastly the present commerce may he 
enlarged and developed to the benefit of both sides by a proper develop¬ 
ment of its material re.sources. We are thankful for the sixty millions 
you have already lent us, ami the twenty railljons more you are to lend 
for the railways already projected. Of this eighty millions, however, 
you have already derived the benefit of above twenty millions having 
been spent already in this country. We trust you tvill continue to 
give your utmost ajd to India, and you will find that you will have 
both the pleasure of having performed a duty and thrfj profits of a goop 
investment. • 

There is another means which ought, 1 think, not fo he neglected, of 
binding closer the ties of good feeling between the Bnglish and the 
Indians. Whenever there is any call of Sistress from India, Englishmen 
should respond to it generously and with sympathy. Each such instance 
will produce lasting good. I atn Tsoi’ry to see that the course adopted in 
England witli reference to the Orissa famine has reasonably produced an 
unfavourable effect in India. The ground urged here for not doing 
anything was and is, that the Indian Government ought to do all that 
was necessary. Now this simply means that England, the mismai^gc- 
ment of .whose officers is the cause of the disaster, should stand with 
hands folded, and tliat the relief must be provided from the taxes paid 
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1)7 tbe natiTeB of India^ and tliat additional burdens idiould be laid npon 
them for tbe purpose. I do not at all mean to absolve the Indian 
Gov^ment &om the blame of that defect in her adminiatiation by 
which they have not adopted means to prevent such disasters, by provid> 
ing ,tiie necessary works of irrigation and by taking proper precautions 
to mitigate the horrors of a famine when expected to occur; but the 
worst of the matter is that the administrators are Englishmen selected 
by England, and the failure in the due performance of their duty is 
visited on the poor Indians, first by allowing famine to overtake them, 
and then taxing them to relieve it-, and to make up deficits of revenue; 
and all this is done as if for tlie purpose of making the Indian Government 
do their duty. Certainly, if by making the Indian Government do their 
duty it was meant that the bungling English officials in the administration 
were made to pay from their own pockets for the relief, the reason 
urged by Englishmen here would mean something. As it*is it simply 
means, we won’t help you, you must help yourselves. I am sure the 
people here have not thus intentionally withheld their help, but they have 
acted under a misapprehension, which I also had at first thoughts 
shared; and unfortunately a very unfavourable impression has been 
produced in India. Of all the benefits that you can confer on the poor mass 
of India, help in their distress comes ntost home to them. Such benefits 
are remembered for ever, and such sentiments of gratitude are worth 
hundreds of legions to the British rule. I sincerely hope that England 
will always be ready to hold out a helping hand to India in distress, and' 
thereby create a community of feeling and good-will towards each other 
to their mutual benefit. 

I have before alluded to the necessity of turning the current of the 
present loyalty of the educated natives to account, and retaining and 
strengthening it by giving them some share in the administration of their 
country. Besides such exclusion, what these natives feel most is thoir 
exclusion from any representative voice in the government of the 
country. They are taught hoii^ their fellow-subjects in England fare, 
and they feel and smart under the contrast of their position. This is a 
subject requiring much discussion and"* consideration, which I cannot 
embrace in this paper. ^ I may in short say here that, though I do not 
think the lower classes of the population even understand and much less 
care for a representative government, and that there are not as yet the 
necessary elements and qualifications for the introduction in its integrity 
of the representative system for the whole country; still I think some 
reasonable concessions should be made. 1 know with what feelings of 



Urely gstii^ao^oii was welcoziied the admissioii of natives to the legislafive 
councils as the earnest of better things to oome, and how Sir Charles 
'W'ood’s name was spoken of witii gratitude. Some arrangements might 
be made to hare a few representatives from India to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment and for locid legislation at least those members of the legislative 
conndls who are supposed to represent the presidency towns, might be 
elected by those towns instead of being selected by Government. These 
towns can now furnish very respectable constituencies. Such steps 
taken in time will go far to consolidate the British rule, and increase the 
loyalty of the people. • 

The subject of education is of great importance. I am glad to see 
that Government is fully alive to its value as the best means of elevating 
the nation and of securing to the British rule sincere gratitude and 
loyalty. The impulse, however, is given; the higher classes of natives 
are gradually perceiving the value and necessity of education ; and 
before long I hope to see good results. For the education of the mass 
of the people, however, there is much room for more strenuous and 
greater efforts. 

The last thing, though 1 ^ank it is not the least, I have to say about 
the policy towards the “ people’* of India is kind treatment of and 
ordinary courtesy towards them. The natives have had enough of abuse 
and reviling. It is time that tJiis thoughtless course should cease, 
especially on the part of those who are men bf influence, position, and 
authority. The natives are as much human beings as others. They 
feel as others feel. It is not possibl«^ that you should call them liars and 
rascals, and yet expect that they should love you any more than you 
would in similar circumstances. Some of the horroi^ of the mutiny had 
some cause in the kind of conduct for which a lady, the author of the 
“ Gup,” in the Temple Bar Magazine, “ felt the keenest sympathy.” 
The ‘Bombay Samaebar’ characterizes this “Gup” as real gtip 
(falsehood). The natives, gentlemen, have their shortcomings, no doubt, 
but they deserve your pity and assistance, and not your abuse and your 
kicks. The servants and otlier people about Englishmen in India 
form their own opinions, and ftre inffuenced by such opinions in 
times of emergency. The meanest worm when frodden upon dashes its 
head against your foot. Of all dangers, those that arise from the out¬ 
raging the feelings of a nation are the most to be dreaded, and the most 
disastrous in their results. Nowadays a large number of Bnglisljjnen 
from the lower classes, as mechanics, &c., go to India, and sometimes 
present not a favourable picture of English morals and manners, and 
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fumidbl the netites with materials for retaliation of anj ahase direoted 
against them. This circumstance also renders it highly necessary for 
Goyemment not to fail in maintaining its high character for honesty 
and sincerity, and preserve that* spell of higher morality and superior 
inti^ligence which has hitherto so deservedly commanded the admiration 
and confidence of the natives. 

The princes of India, I think, arc not quite in a satisfied state of 
of mind.. The various annexations, and till very lately the special 
pleadings about and the uncertain fate of Mysore, have produced a feeling 
of distrust in the honesty of the British, and it will require some efforts 
to restore confidence. The late decision of Lord Cranboume not to 
annex Mysore, and his lordship’s views expressed in the last year’s 
budget speech on English policy in India, will go far to restore this 
confidence, and his lordship’s name will bo remembered by the natives 
with respect and admiration, notwithstanding his decision ^bout Mysore 
being based on policy instead of justice, and notwithstanding his few 
unfortunate remarks in the budget speecli unnecessarily irritating and 
painful to the natives, which Lord W. Hay appropriately replied to. 
It is of no use now my discussing the justice or .otherwise of former 
annexations,—that we can leave to the verdict of history,—hut it is very 
necessary to satisfy the present princes that, whatever doubt they may 
reasonably or unreasonably have of the past conduct of Britain, hereafter 
the policy of honesty towrids them will be strictly carried out. Towards 
these princes there is another duty to perform. The British Govern¬ 
ment should take all possible care, by good advice, luiluence, and 
rewards, to encourage them to introduce improved systems of govern¬ 
ment into their territories, and more particularly to bring up their 
successors in a way'to fit them for their ouQ,rou8 and responsible duties. 

These are the various duties before the British n.ition. The task is 
as good as it is great. Let them, true to their nature and genius, apply 
themselves courageously and hqnestly to it, and conjointly, with no little 
benefit to themselves, let them add to their name the glory of the 
benefactors of a great nation and of mankind. 

The business of thi.s' Association will he to assist in the accomplish¬ 
ment of this great work. Those Englishmen who have retired from 
India owe as much filial duty to India as to England, to the mother who 
has j>rovided for them as to the mother who gave them birth, and right 
well I hope will they perform that duty by assisting in the labours of 
this Association. 



Before concluding, I wish to address a few words to my countrymen. 
Great us are the duties of England and the work before this Association, 
greater Still are the duties and work to be performed on their part. They 
must show the same earnestness, perseverance, patriotism, and self- 
sacrifice, the same respect for law and order as the English do, if t||ey 
deserve and desire to attain the same political condition as Englishmen, 
and a reasonable share and voice in the government of their country. 
They must show the same enterprise and forethought in the development 
of the resources of their country as Englishmen do, if they desire and 
deserve to be as prosperous as Englislhmen. They should also readily 
support English gentlemen of rank and influence who have now come 
forward to advocate their cause through this Association, and in the 
exercise'of their constitutional right, in a constitutional way, persevere in 
their representations to the Imperial Parliament till their reasonable 
demands are accorded. I have no reason to doubt that my countrymen 
will show themselves possessed of these qualifications. The existence 

and conduct of the British Indian Association, the warm interest which 

« * 

educated and thinking natives are now evincing in the welfare of their 
country, and the growing native enterprise, arc sufficient to inspire hope 
and confidence. If ttiey should, however, contrary to all expectations, 
show themselves to be blind to their own interests, they should at least 
not do hereafter the injustice to complain that Englishmen in this 
country do not at all care for them. No one.will be to blame or sorry 
if they do not get what they do not struggle for and show themselves to 
deserve. 

* 

• 

Lastly, if aught in this pa]>er appear to l)e as appealing to the fears 
of the British rulers, I at once disclaim any such intention on my part. 
I have simply tried to give as faithful a representation as I could of the 
views and sentiments of the natives as far as 1 know, and am desirous 
that the important question of the practicability of the long continuance 
of the British rule witli satisfaction to the natives of India may be 
fully and dispassionately discussed iu alf its bearings. If I am shown 
to be wrong iu any statements, nobody will be more happy than myself 
to correct it. • - 
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12.896,000 
12,245,000 
12,706,000 
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16,472,000 
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17,170,000 
17,117.000 
17,366,000 
23,816,000 
25,292,000 
26,007,000 
26,599,000 
26,116,000 
35,078,000 

43.590,000 

44,622KX)0 
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37,245,000 

36,800.000 
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39,452,000 

40,615,000 
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3,011,000 
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6,051,000 
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5,394,000 
5,209,000 
, 4.943,000 

4777.000 

4.802,000 

4,982,000 


Total... £818,276,000 £116,047,000 
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.| 102,284,000^ 

I 218,331,000 


* From Parliamentary retnnus of 
Indian accoantB. 

t The charges in India from 1829 
to 1851-52 are exclusive of charges 
for collecting stamp duties, land, 
sayer and ahakaree revenues and 
customs, and costs and chaiges of 
salt, opium, &c. * 

I One-cighth of charges in India 
as representing—1st. Bemittances to 
England by European employes for 
support of families, relatives, &c.: 
for education of children; for sav¬ 
ings ‘ and lor purchase of goods 
for their own consumption. 2nd. 
Purcliauscs by them, in India, of arti¬ 
cles of British manufacture and pro¬ 
duce for their consumption in India. 
8rd. Furebasas in England and India 
of articles of British manufacture and 
produce for Government stores not 
included in Home charges. 


fti Principal 


Add Interest at 6 perl » 
cent., about... ...i *70,000,000 


Total... 


£4881331,000 


Rough estimate of the wealth deriv¬ 
ed by England during the last 
thirty-six years. 










Te&n, 


.1787-88 

1788- 89 

1789- 90 

1790- 91 

1791- 92 

1792- 93 

1793- 94 

1794 - 95 

1795- 96 

1796- 97 

1797- 98 

1798- 99 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1 

1801- 2 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 

1804- S 
1805 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- il 

1811- 12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821- 22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 " 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 


1 have 
not 
been 
able 
to get 
these 
returns. 


Total 


Add, say 
Add, say 


Add 


• s* 
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APPENDIX B. 


Charteg of 
India.* 

He 

5 , 275,000 
S.S 99 » 9 oo 
5,898,000 
5,678,000 
5,845,000 
6.317,000 
6,639,000 
6,503,000 
7,012,000 
7,641,000 
8,254,000 
9,786,000 
10 . 111,000 
11,653,000 1 

12 , 547,000 I 

12,594,000 I 
15,052,000 I 
15,000,000 \ ] 
15,000.000 I 
15.000.000 I 
15.000.000 
15,000,000 
15.000.0 )0 
15.000,000 
• 15,009,000 
IS-333-000 
15,340,000 
15,887,000 
16,858.000 
17,0254000 
* 7 » 763 .ooo 
19.404.000 
19,183,000 
19,590.000 
19,648,000 
20,055,000 
21.046,000 
22.086,000 



This Table, as well as those in Appendix 
A, includes intereet on public. debt. 
Bhonld it be considered that such invest 
must bo treated as for money actually 
paid by English capitidists, an allowhnoe 
made from the totu result of this Table 
to the extent of £200,000,000 will be 
more than sufficient. Taking the booty 
and various other ummcertainable sources, 
ttft total result may fully amount to 
above £1,500,000,000. Appendix C 
confirms this result from commercial 
returns. 


Nearly. 


24,057,000 

23.323'Ooo 
23 932,000 

21 , 594,000 


£596,528.000 


59.652,000 

800,000,000 

300,000,000 

488,331,000 

•1647,983,000 


4 One-tenth, for purposes mentioned at * 
f in Appendix A. 

Interest till 1866. , 

/For aciiuiiem^uts by England before' 
r 17S8, say £10,000,000 in princiiml, 

\ which, with interest to 1866, will be 
above £300,000.000. 

I Total of Appendix A. • 

I ( Hough estimate of the amount of benefit 
j d'.Tived hy England fi'om India as the 
f result of English rule. 


From Parliaiiientaxy fotunu oTlndisn socoonts. 
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APPENDIX a 

Th« following Tables, from 1814 to 1858, are taken from the 
Pifriianmhtary Betums of 1859, No. 88, Bess. 2. From 1859-65 from 
No. 15409 of 1866 


ISTaaie. 


Importations 

Exports from 

Exports from 

into United 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

lUngdom 

Kin^om 

from India, 

to India, 

of Bullion to 

Singapore, 
and China. 

Singapore, 
and china. 

India and 
China. 

Official 

Value. 

Declarer! * ancl 
Official 
Value. 


£ 

£ 


6,298,386 

2,251,282 


8 038,736 

3,166,961 


8,310,697 

3,203.5*8 


7,687,278 

3,679,973 


7,337,6.89 

3,852,308 

S'S 

7,537-563 

2,780,5*6 

CJ M 

W ^ 

7,562,647 

3,632,062 

GC 0 

6,233.571, 

4,596,652 

^ s 

5,108,041 

3,889,294 

6,918,540 

3,822,161 

3,738,987 

9 s 

7 , 3 * 2,355 

•S g • 

6,282,659 

3,549.207 


7,410,536 

4,400,786 

-■Sg 

7 . 75 * 355 

4,896,3** 

«, w* V 

8,247,171 

7,744,286 

4,809,261 

4,^13.981 

Sn.^ a> 

P t 

7,555,633 

4.344,704 

7,814.* *4 

3,798,240 

11': 

8,* 54.338 

3,882,77* 

9=18 

7,812,604 

3.867,211 

aQ (8 !S 

* s £ 

en ^ 

8,590,293 

3,838,1*4 

9 , 559,662 

4,84*,233 


12,449,165 

6,297,695 


1 *,617,994 * 

4,748,943 


10.454,812 

5 , 495 . *52 

• 

10,919,795 

6,209,57* 


10,472,522 

7,656,3*3 

Real Value. 

>3,447,832 

7,347,032 

*3,543,625 

6,710,890 

£ 

*3,707,026 

8 , 9 * 0,354 

3*9,252 

16,348,284 

11,005.868 


*6.938,403 

9 ,83*,388 

47,346 

16,271,702 

9,095,707 

e* 6 , 49 S 

* 8 , 3 * 4 , 579 . 

7,824,383 

7.844 

17,011,194 

• 7 , 393 , 73 * 

8485 

* 8 , 594,973 

20,007,928 

9,460,171 

16,006 

10,423,621 

240,125 

22,941,166 

10,703,121 

1,666,265 

21^360,626 

*0,445,270 

3 . 227,734 

‘ 25,0881096 

10,524,103 

5 ,*07 ,949 


1814 

1815 
1810 
1817 
1S18 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183s 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
184a. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
184s 

1846 

1847 
2848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 
«8^ 


The exports to and Imports 
from India (indudititf Ce^on). 
Singapore, and China, nro 
taken together in those Tables, 
because the remittoncus to 
this country are not only made 
from India direct, but through 
other places also, Tne actual 
commercial balanoe between 
China and the United Kingdom 
should be considered »s 
squared hxoept so far ns the 
mnountb disbursed for Govern¬ 
ment purposes in China, which 
are not enurged to India ; but 
these amounts Will be too 
small to afToct the geoerul 
conclusion that the balance, as 
shown in this Appendix, 
represents the amount retained 
by England ns her territorial 
huneht from India. 


Carried forwaid 


Kolefot next ptigt, 

(a) Balance of imimrts over 
cxjxtrts, or the amount in 
principal retained by England 
during the last iiftjr years on 
aceountof the British rule in 
India, and tor which Britain 
hoe mode do commercial i-oturn 
to India. If, howevor, ail the 
further deductions suggested 
in notet (aort fagt) could be 
made, this bslonoe may fairly 
go much above £250)000,000. 
There is, moreover, another 
error which, if it could be pro¬ 
perly corrected, would inoreaso 
the balaDce stQl a great deal 
more. It will he seen in the 
Table that there are some 
figures given os ‘‘offioiol values. 
Kew, from tlie instance gheu 


*' Exports of British goods ore ^‘deolorecf values,'' and expinis of foreign* and colonial goods arc 
» official values." . a 











£ 

22,098,653 
23.505.3** 
28,795. *7* 
32 , 542.940 
24 , 450.274 
27 , 021,805 
27.759.*50 
35.203,641 

51,150,767 

68,150,997 

73.2I3,*87 

54.7*9,07* 

923 ', 368,844 

4 - 


Exports from 
United 
Kingdom to 
Indln, Sinnpore, 
madOniBa. 

and 

Declared Value 
£ 

11,601,748 
, 12,624,667 

14,613,929 

16,167,916 

21,910,244 

27.523.610 

25,566,407 

23,558,608 

20,284,141 

-27,572,803 

27,857,799 

27,CQO,000 


SUKartsfroni 
TJnited 
Kin^oiB 
. of BdOloa. to 
< India and Ohfaia. 

Beal Value. 

£ 

3 , 212,920 

5.650,557 

10,984,141 

18,296,600 

5,088,850 

16,003,267 

8,124,236 

7,279,839 

10,710,209 

^817,656 

7 , 555,442 

3,808,260 


491,420,718 116,338,019 

7,842,381 

108,495,638 

7,594,624 


t^v.talde(a)MtnriUbeaMa 
that In tbe 8 e“offloiily,aue 9 ," 
wno^otr <ft other, tbetiA{K»-t 9 
are greatly qnderralued, and 
the expot& overTalned. 80 it 
Is evident that ooald those 
official' values’’ be converted 
Into real values, the balance of 
imports over exports during 
the lost fifty yesrs will be far 
atH>ve £ii00,000,000, perluiw 
£400,000,000, Miy£350jO()Q.OOO. 
These £^,000/)00, vrith in¬ 
terest, will be above 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , whUe all before 
1814, with interest, stQ 
reioains to be added. My 
adcqttion of £500,000,000 may 
not be one-third of tiie actual 
benefit already derived by 
England. 

r Deduct Bullion exported bT 
; Government in ibo years 
C 1857-03. 

(Add 7 per cent, for charges and 
i profits. 


Deduct stores exported for Government purposes 
as far us they ooit be made up from returns of 
“ Charges in England’' &oi» 1820 to 18K. 



^ I £116,090,262 j 

{ Deduct stores exported for Government purposes 
19 , 075,312 -( as far us they ooit be made up from returns of 

( “ Charges in England" &om 1828 to 18K. 

.•- 0 - 

fUeduct railway stores exportwl, which are paid 
17 , 02 %, 172 ^ from the loan. Beturu No. 7066 of 1886. 

454 , 723,234 + Balance of commerciul exports. 

ea- VrtR /Add 36 per cent, for charges for transit to the 
113 , 000 , 00 a place of destination and profits to the exporter.! 

116,090,262 Add bullion exported as per above Table, 

CO- /Total commercial exports, including transit,charges, and profits to 

Deduct 684 , 494,304 { ludiuandCljina. . . e , f , 

, /See nvsfsdwg yage). 


* Table (a) from Appendix (A) of Second Customs Report of 1857 


Official Valuc. 1 . 


Imjports into the Exports from the 

United Kingdom. United Kingdom. 



Real Value. 

Importe irto the 
United Kini^ura. 

Exports from the 
United Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

• * 52 , 389,053 

115,821,092 

*43.542,850 

116,691,300 

172,544,154 

*39,220,353 

187,646,335 

145,419.873 


243,879,892 
258,414,653 
29 *.929 ,377 
286,194,531 


. From this the following vmosoertainsblcitems also require to bdideduoted to ascertain the exact 
exports as between two independent countries ■ 

1st. Goods of Britisb exports pui^ased from morebanbg in India, Singapore, and China, for 
Government consniuption. 

2nd. Goods of British expdrteconsumed by European employes of Government in those countries. 
®* 8 <**ts of stores by Homo Guvemment to China and Sin^poi-e. • 

J^way stores bf British manufaettwes puRfikased in India. ^ 

j TOS imports into tho United Kingdom iudode tnmsit charges and profits. , In ma k in g irfslr 
companson with exports It is neoessary, in order to square the commercial accounts of two 
oounteies, that addition should be made to exports aim for transit, charges and 26 “pe/i 

cent, I think, win be a very fabr average allowange for the purpom. 

4 
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APPENDIX D. 


The present yearly benefit to England &om the anniud Indian 
revenues may be roughly estimated in the foUovring manner 


PagrUamentaiy 

Return.* 

European Employes. 

• 

Salaries 

in India, 
abont 


Description. 

No. 

* 

No, 116 of i860 ... 

Ko. 301 —vz. of 1858 

■ Covenanted Ci¬ 
vil Servants, f ; 
’ Uncovenanted' 
Civil Servants, 
inciuding Indo- 
• Britons, are 

3082, of whom 
say Europeans 

h ■ • e • ^ 

I 

*.775 

500 

£ 

2,250,000 

250,000 

i 

f Exc Insiveof 
-| furloughs in 
^ England. 

(Taking an aver- 
j age of £500 
{ a-year. 

% 

Na 201— IX. of 1858 

Indian Navy . 


305 

70,000 

i 

No, 251 —I. partH, 
Grant, No. 3 of 1866. 

f Officers . . . 1 
( Army . . . .) 

> 

1 

8,231 

67,121 

5,ooo,oot) 

1,150,000 

4Exclusive of 
C furloughs 


Total . . . 


e a • 

£8,720,000 



Half of the salaries may represent transfer to 
England for support of families, relations^ ftc., 
for education of children, for savings, and 
for purchase in India and England of British 

goods for consumption in India . £4,360,000 

Add Home charges, about .. 5,00c,000 

Total ... ^ £9i3®o>eoo 


If to this total be added purchases in India of Government stores of British 
manufiictnres, the amount of annual transfer to England may be fairly tfU r e rv 
above £10,000,000,; but, to make allowances that may be necessary, such as Ar 
interest paid in England for public debt, and to avoid any over-estimate, I hi^ 
put down only £S,000,000 in the paper. 


* 1 csiuot obtain any later retnms. 

Hds includes Uoremors, Judges, Bishops, and Chaplains. 





m. 

EXPENSES OF THE ABYSSXiJIAN WAE* 

(Bead befoie an Afternoon Meeting of th^Eaat India Assoolation, London, 
Friday, NoTcmber 29th, 1867. Lord William Hay, M.P,, in the chair.) 

Mt Loud and Gentleubn, —In our yiews on Indian matters we 
shall sometimes agree and sometimes differ with the Indian Government. 
When we agree, we shall be only too glad to express our views accord, 
ingly. When w.e differ, either from looking at tlie subject from a different 
point of view, or from more or less information, we shall respectfully lay 
before the Govemment*our views. In doing so, it cannot be supposed 
that our object is to set up an opposition party. On the contrary, our 
object is co-operation, as the aims both of the Government and of our¬ 
selves are the same, viz. the good government and wel&re of India. 1 
believe that Government would rather be glad than otherwise to know 
our independent views, provided we always confine ourselves to a dis. 
passionate and careful examination of their acts, and lay our reasons of 
diiference before them in a becoming manner, especially making 
“ measures, not meu-j-arguipents, not abuse,” our rule of conduct. I 
hope, therefore, I shall not be misunderstood for laying before you my 
views, and you for expressing yours on the subject of this paper. 

I beg to submit for your consideration^ that the decision of the 
Cabinet not to pay the ordinary pay of the Indian troops employed in 
the Abyssinian expedition is an Injustice to India, and an injury to the 
prestige of England; that the decision is not only unfair in principle, but 
contrary to the reat^nable practice of former daj's, I first examine 
whether there are any past events or precedents whidi can guide us to a' 
just decision. • 

When the English Gt»vemment w’as only one of many independent 
Indian Powers, and when temporary assistance like the present was 
needed from each other, on what principles was such assistance given 
and taken 7 I find that in these cases the English had acted on the 
fair mid equitable principle that Uie party receiving assistance should pay 
the whole charge of the troops during the period of alsistance. I shall 
not take up your time with many extracts, I shall give only three or 
four short ones. In the treaty with Hyder Alii, 1769, it is provided 
(Article 2)— 

“ That in case either of the contracting parties shall be attacked, they 
shall, from their respective countries, mutually assist each other to drive 
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th^ enemy out. The pay of such assistahce of troops from one pa>r^ to 
another to be after the foUowing rates, viz. to every soldier and horseman 
fifteen rupees per month, and every sepoy seven and a half rupees per 
month. The pay of the sirdarsk and commandants to be os it shall be 
^eed on at the time.’** 

The treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, which are again 
confirmed in the treaty of 1792. 

In the treaty of alliance with Bazalut Jung, 1779, it is provided 
(Article 4)— 

“ If the Nawab Sbujah-ool-Moolk’s territories be invaded by an enemy, 
,lre shall, besides the troops that are stationed with him, send such a snffi' 
cient force as we can spare to bis assistance. The ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary expenses of such troops, whatever they may amount to, shall be 
paid agreeably to the Company’s established customs by the Nawab, who 
will sign the accounts.” t 

Again, in the treaty with the Nizam, 1790 (Article 4)— 

“If the Bight Honourable the Govemor-Gentral should require a 
body of cavalry to join the English forces, the Nawab Asuph Jab and 
Pundit Prudhan shall furnish to the number of 10,000, to march in one ^ 

month, &c..The pay of the said cavalry to be defrayed monthly 

by the Hon. Company at the rate and on conditions hereafter to be ^ 
settled. 

In the “Articles explanatory of the 3rd Article of the Treaty of 
Mysore, concluded in 1799,” Article 3 provides— 

“If it should at any time be found expedient to augment the 
cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four thousand, on 
intimation to that effect from the British Government, His Highness the 
Bajah shall use his utmost endeavours for that purpose ; but the whole 
expense of such augmentation, and of the maintenance of the additional 
numbers at the rate of (8) eight star pagodas for each effective man and 
horse while within^the territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum or 
batta at the rate of (4) four star pagodas a month after the expiration 
of one month from the period of their passing the frontier of Mysore, as 
described in the 2nd article, shall be defrayed by the Hon. Company.”§ 


^ * AiicMson’s Treaties, vol. v., p. 128. 
t Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v., p. 36. t Ibid., p. 44. 


§lbid„p. 168. 
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Now 1 ask why this reasonable and jnst practice should have heSn 
subsequently departed from. I hope the standard of £ur play of the 
Crown is not to be inferior to that of the Companjr. Nesrt, 1 ask a few 
questions. Suppose the tables were burned, and England sent some 
troops for India’s assistance, will the English tax-payer and Parliament 
allow the assistance without charging India with the whole expense ?— 
or rather, has the British Government ever given any assistance to the 
British Indian Government, ’or the British Indian Government to any 
native Power, of the sort without making the receiver of the assistance 
pay ffdly ? Suppose some subjects of the Nizam were held in captivity 
by some Arab chief, and the Nizam, to liberate his subjects and to 
maintain his honour, deciding to send an expedition to Arabia, requested 
his allies, the British, to assist him temporarily with troops; would 
such assistance be given without charging the Nizam with the pay of the 
troops, as well as any extra expenses ? If not, then on what grounds 
of equity or fair play should England now get the Indian troops without 
being charged for their pay ? Why, inc-tead of the British Government 
having ever given any assistance of the kind, it has a few accounts to settle 
with its conscience for having made India pay even more than what 
could be fairly due ^rom it.* 

It is said that India will lose nothing. What is it that the troops 
are kept in India for ? "Whatever that is, that India loses. If it is 
nothing, then the army should be reduced % so much. If it is some¬ 
thing, then India is not losing nothing. If the troops arc required, for 
security, then it is unfair that India^bould be deprived of that security, 
and yet be made to^ay for it. The question resolves itself into this; 
Should the pay of the troops be allowed to be a ^ving to India <Jt to 
England? For if India is n^ideto pay, it is so much a saving to England, 
and if England pays, India saves so much. Now whether on the grounds 
of equity, or of need, or of ability, certainly India has the claim to be allowed 
to save what it can. England has always charged for everything she has 
given on similar occasions, so she should not now shrink from paying when 
it is her turn to do so. The need of India to save whatever it can, is 
greater than that of England.* Famines, intellectual and physical, are 
its crymg evils, and the weight of a large army keeps .some of its urgent 
wants in abeyance. Lastly, England is the richest of the two, and well 
able to pay for what it receives. The very circumstance t^t England 
18 able to avail herself of a ready-made army, a very convenient bage of 
operations, and the services of Indian officials and of experienced Indian 
officers, is in itself a great advantage to the English tax-payer. 



It b urged, that because the prestige of England » saiportaiitii 
therefore India must contribute. But what psestige is it that En gland 
has and needs to luaintain ^ Is it that England is poor in mayrt u and 
unfair in dealing, or that her resources are as great as her arm is strong, 
and that her sense of justice is above suspicion? Here England sends 
her envoys to Abyssinia, and finds in its ruler a troublesome customer. 
Her honour is insxdted, and her representative is kept in captivity. The 
prestige which England has to maintain tinder such circumstances is to 
shotr that she is herself able to hold her own, from her own resonrces ; 
not that she is so poor or unfair that she is unable or unwilling to 
pay for the reiy troops which are employed in vindicating her honour, 
and liberating her own representative, and helps herself from the 
.Indian purse. Can the world ho blamed if they consider it strange 
that the England which is ready to spend some four millions or more 
for her honour, should shrink to pay a few hundred thousands ? « 

However, even the question of the few hundred thousand pounds is 
not of so much .importance. A far more important question, of the prin- 
dples of the financial relations between the two countries, is involved in 
the present course of the. Cabinet: Who is the guardian of the Indian 
purse? and are the British Government andIParliament absolute masters 
and disposers of it, or is it a trust in their hands to be discharged on 
some equitable principles ? 1 should think that in the present condition 
of the political relations of England and India, the Indian Secretary ought 
to be its natural guardian; that he ought, trlien English and Indian 
relations are to be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Powen 
representing Indian interests, and negotiate with the Foreign Secretary 
on Jerms fair and equitable to both parties. If 'Jiis position of the 
Indian Secretary is faithfully acted upon, India rvill have the satisfaction 
to know that they have some one here to protect them from any unjust 
treatment. Parliament being the ultimate court of appeal. The Indian 
Secretary, instead of offering to make a present to the English tax-payer 
from the Indian revenue, ought to protect it from any encroachment. 
India is unable to protect itself, and as the British Government and 
Parliament hold its purse in trust, it is the more necessary for them that 
they should noli be generous to themselves with others’ trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating the trust with the 
strictest justice and care, especially in the relations with themselves. 

Clause 5^ of the Indian Government Act of 1858, runs thus :— 

“ Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s 
Indian po^essions, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the Revenues 



ol ladU shall not^ iritliout the ccmsent of ho& Houses of PM^meDt^ ^ 
applk^le to defmj the expenses of any militaiy operatwn carried on 
beyond the external frontier of snob possessions 1^ Her Majesty’s forces 
charged upon each revenues.” • 

The evident olyect of this clause, I submit is to prevent the applica¬ 
tion of Indian revenues except for Indian puiposes, or otherwise the 
clause means nothing. If Indian revennes can be applied for the payment 
of troops beyond the Indian frontiers, then the clause becomes simply 
useless, for England then can use India^ii troops under any circumstances, 
as the two grounds—^viz. of Indian purposes, and of loan to England for 
her own wars—will embrace all cases. 

I have now laid before you as briefly as possible my reasons why 
England should poy the entire expense of the Expedition, under any 
consideration, whether of justice and fair play or prestige, with the hope 
of eliciting an impartial discussion from you. Upon the necessity of the 
expedition, and when and how Englishmen should vindicate their honour^ 
it is not for me to tell them. Among the nations most able to uphold 
their honour, the English have never held a second place. Their whole 
history, and their instinctiveTiove of liberty and honour, are enough to 
satisfy the moat sceptical that England is well able to take care of 
herself, and to know w'hat her honour is and how to uphold it. 

When I wrote this paper I could not know the reasons of the Gk)vem- 
ment; therefore 1 must crave your indulgence while, in continuation of 
the paper, 1 make a few remarks oi| the debate of last night. But, in 
making those remarks, it is far from my intention to make any personal 
reflections on any speaker; Parliament has accepted the reasons, smd 
decided upon the resolution.; consequently any remarks I may make 
ipply as much to Parliament itself as to any of the individual speakers, 
lo make my remarks as few as possible, I shall just read a few extracts 
from some of the speeches of last night, which give nearly the pitlxoi the 
whole argument, and give my views upon'them. Sir S. Northcote said— 

“ From the first moment that this expedition was thought about, early in 
the mouth of April last yoaT,mfeply to communications addressed to the 
Secretary of State in Council, we stated that we w’ere willing to place the 
resources of India at the disposal of the Home Government, but must 
stipulate that, as the matter was one in which Indian interests were not 
concerned, India should not bear any portion of the charge. At that ^me 
it was clearly understood, though we did not put that into the de^toh 
to the Treasury, that, though we were determined to resist any attempt 
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to charge the revenues of India with any new burthen, we did not, to use 
a homely expression, want to make money by the transaction.'* This 
amounts to saying that India must pay under all drcumstsnbes. If Indian 
interests were concerned, thep, of course, India must pay all; and if 
Indian interests were not concerned, then also India must pay for, the 
troops in order “ not to make money.” Can this be considered right 7 
Sir Stafford Northcote says—** It is said, and we have said it ourselves, 
that India has no interest in this matter. That is perfectly true if by 
‘ interest* yon mean material interest. But there are principles which 
.sh'^ivld be upheld in the interest* of both countries, even at the cost of 
blood and treasure, and one of them is this—that envoys of the Sovereign 
of this country should be protected by us. That is a leading principle 
of international law, and we should be untrue, not only to ourselves, but 
to the civilized world, if we fail to uphold it.” If that principle is to be 
admitted, if the envoys of England are to be i)rotected every wjiere at the 
e3q)ense of India, then India could be made to share in the expenses of a 
European or American war. Also, in other words, if the United States 
dismissed an English ambassador, and insulted the dignity of the Crown* 
and if the Crown went to war with America, India must contribute for it: 
or if the Crown embarked in a European war, India .uust contribute. This^ 
I trust, would not be allowed by Englishmen as just. Again, the interests 
of the Colonies are as much, or perhaps more, involved in this principle. 
What are they contributing to the present expedition ? And would they 
be always ready to act according to the principle laid down in the extract 
I have read ? Sir Stafford Northcote has been at great pains to show that 
the news about the Abyssinian captives, and the efforts made to release 
them, is carried to the natives of India, and tliat in undertaking this 
expedition the opinion of the people of Lidia about the power and 
resources of England is most important to be taken iuto cousideratlon. 
If it 1)6 considered so important that the prestige of England should not 
Buffer in the slightest degree in the estimation of the natives of India, 
then that is just the reason wl}y Parliament should not have passed the 
resolution. For it will be naturally thought that though the English 
Government admit that the war is for tJieir own purposes, that it is for 
liberating their own captives, that it is for vindicating England’s honour; 
yet they, while ready to spend five millions, or ten millions if necessary, 
to protect their country’s honour, and to punish its insulters, take from 
India a little because India cannot help herself. That cannot increase thq 
prestige of England in India; it is likely to have just the cemtrary effect, 
not only among the natives of India, but perhaps among all Asiatics. 
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Let Its now consider the precedents brought forward by Government 
for what they propose to do now. We have the Persian war and the 
Chinese war referred to. There is one important difference betvreeu the 
precedents 1 have brought before you aad those of the Government In 
the precedents I have referred to there were two parties, both able to tahe 
care of themselves, who negociated with each other, and who were able 
to strike the right balance between them ; whereas in the case of Govern¬ 
ment precedents the holder of the purse was also its disposer, without 
any voice from the owner, and therefore the transactions themselves 
required examination. Even granting, for argument sake, that former 
transactions were in just proportions, they arc not at all applicable to the 
present expedition. The Persian war and the Chinese war do not bear 
analogy to this. In the Chinese and Persian wars,we can, at least, trace 
some Indian concern—with the former commercial, with the latter 
political, the alleged necessity of arresting Russian progress ; but Govern¬ 
ment itself acknowledges iliat, in the present expedition, Indian interests 
are not concerned. All these pre.sent complications have arisen without 
the India Office or the natives of India having anything to do with the 
matter. It is entirely the SJoreign Office affair. Even at present'it is the 
Foreign Secretary who takes the whole brunt of the battle in Parliament, 
and the only' nay in which India is brought forward is that it is the best 
agency through which the Foreign Secretary can accomplish his object of 
carrying on the war in the cheapest and mofft expeditious way possible. 
Sir Stafford Forthcote say.s—“ All that India undertakes to do is to lend 
her troops, without charge, as long ^is she can spare them. That is the 
principle upon which we have proceeded, and which, I contend, is a just 
and liberal one. I say it is just, because India realljjf loses nothing ttliat- 
ever in point of money ; she only continues to pay that w hich, if the 
expedition had not been ordered, she would stilbpaj; and it is liberal, 
because India places at the disposal of Her Majesty forces which the 
Imperial Government could not obtain without paying for tliem,” If to 
be prevented from saving when saving cB,n be made, is not losing, then I 
do not know what losing means. Again, if India loses notliing, then how 
can the^e be any liberality ? TI have no doubt if England ever needed 
aid or liberality, India, from very gratitude to En^gfland for the position iu 
which it now stands, ought, and would, strain every nerve to give it. 
But is the present such a case ? The world naturally does not like trustees 
to be liberal to tbem^^lves. It is a matter of regret more on account 
England herself, that she should present the spectacle of, on the one hand, 
being able and ready to spend any number of millions for her honour, 



and on the other of taking a few hundred thousand |K)i]nds {fom India 
for the pay of the veiy troops to be employed in vindicatiiig that honour. 
However, had Government stopped at the argument of liberality, or sense 
of gratitude, or friendly feeling’towards England, there would not have 
been much to complain of, and the natives, perhaps, would have been glad 
to have been looked upon as friendly; but by citing precedents for justifi¬ 
cation, and arguing for rights, the question assumes a different aspect, and 
occasions the present discussion. Then the Government has taken very 
great pains to prove that after all what India has to pay is very little, and 
that if all the former precedents were followed, it would have had to pay 
more. But suppose it is a small affair, then it is a greater pity that they 
should have made so much fuss about it, and not paid this little them* 
selves, and should not have taken this opportunity to show that they are 
as just as they are strong and rich. Sir Henry Rawlinson says—“ Our 
system of Government in India was essentially for the maintenance of our 
power, and when we spoke of Indian interests we meant our own interest 
as the ruling- power of India.” If that is the case, and that is the guiding 
principle of the Government, then against such argument of the rights of 
might there con be no discussion. But I bebeve thq English Government 
to be guided by the principles of justice and truth aud not of the rights 
of might. Sir Henry Rawlinson says—“ The Royal Navy now fulfilled 
gratuitously all the duties connected with the defence of India, that were 
formerly discharged by the Indian navy—a service which drew heavily 
upon the Imperial Exchequer; and in many instances the Home Govern¬ 
ment had sent out, as its own expense, expeditions of which the objects 
more nearly related to India than to the rest of the British Empire.’^ 
I b^ve no right tc question the truth of that statement. I only say if it 
be true, and as it is'also intimated by Mr. Gladstone, that India is better 
off in its financial relations with England, it is indeed a great pity that 
the natives of India should be allowed to remain under a false impression. 
If it be true that England has, on occasions, performed services for India 
to which India has not contributed, it is in the first place necessary, for 
the sake of justice to both parties, that the financial relations between 
the two couptries in respect of those sen ices should be fairly examined 
and adjusted; am^ next, if India has been so benefited as alleged by 
England, it is proper and just that India should know and feci that 
benefit, an(| knowing it be grateful for it. At present India is under the 
impression that England, having the purse, appropriates it at its own 
^pleasure, and that Unjust burthens have Been placed upon her. As Sir 
^ Henry Rawlinson has not given us any instance of what he refers to, we 
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are }elt in liie dark ; but against his etate;iDent theiHe is one of another 
avdhority, equally, if not more important. Zxod Cranhoume says—<* At 
all events the special injustice of the course novr about to be pursued 
consists in this^-that urhen we employ English troops in India they are 
paid for out of the Indian revenues from the moment they land in that 
country ; but when we employ Indian troops on English duty, we say 
that India must pay for them.^’ I do not, of course, impute to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who has only lately given a signal instance of his sense of 
justice to India, that he would state anything that he did not thoroughly 
believe. 1 wish he had given the caseS, for it is very desirable, for the 
sake of both countries, tjiat the real state of the case, in regard to this 
matter, should be known. It is also necessary to know how far the 
Colonies, which also benefit by the Royal Navy, contribute to it. Then 
there is some stress laid upon this, that India benefits by this expedition ; 
that by the expedition going from India, stores are brought there, and 
money js poured into the country ; but nobody can seriously urge that^ 
therefore, India must contribute to the expedition. I do not suppose that 
cotton merchants, or ship-owners, paid anything towards the American 
war because they benefited largely by its occurrence. The fact is, that 
India is resorted to on this occasion in order that the interests of the 
English tax-payer may be served in the best possible manner. Lord 
Stanley distinctly stated that he referred to the Indian Secretary, and to 
the Indian authorities, in order to carry out thp expedition in the most 
successful way. He found in India a ready machinery for carrying out 
the expedition. That induced the English Government to make India 
the basis of operations. In concludiiJg my remarks I once more suggest 
that the discussion should be confined to the one point which I hgiye 
brought before you, and 1 hope that we shall follow* the advice of our 
noble Chairman, and not be of any personalities, but shall confine 
ourselves entirely to the arguments of the case. It is my sincere oonvic" 
tion that Lord Stanley or Sir Stafford Northcote would never allow any 
injustice intentionally. All their acts wcyild at once refute any contrary 
assumption. I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Fawcett and the 
other twenty-two members, and the English press, for their advocacy of 
justice to India. • 
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MYSOBE. 

(Bead before a Moet&g of the East India Association, 
l^ndon, Friday, July 5th, 1867. Sir James Fergusson, Bart., M.P., in the Chair.) 

I trust the meeting will make some allowance for the imperfections 
of this paper, hurriedly prepared within two days;, and by, their own 
temperate, disinterested, and judicious discussion, make up its 
deficiencieB. 

« 

It is discovered by Lord W. Hay that Lord Wellesley drelv his pen 
through the words “ heirs and successors,” and it is therefore argued that 
Lord Wellesley therefore intended the subsidiary treaty to be only a 
personal one. The question then naturally arises, whether any 
alterations made in drafts can affect the actual compact ^ultimately 
agreed upon ? Next, had Lord Wellesley any right to depart from the 
stipulations of the partition treaty, which is the sole authority for the 
subsidiary treaty ? The very draft of the subsidiary treaty goes to show 
that the drawer of the treaty naturally felt that the subsidiary treaty 
was to be au hereditary treaty. If wc accept th6 argument now based 
upon the new discovery in the British Museum, we are driven to the 
necessity of casting a reflection upon the character of Lord Wellesley. 
For leaving aside, for the present, the consideration and proper 
interpretation of the words “ unnecessary and dangerous,” this discovery, 
as it is proposed to be interpreted, would mean that a British statesman, 
knowingly and intentionally, just left in words enough to lull any 
suspicion, and left out words enough for some private ulterior motives. 
Ilere are the word/? left in : “ A treaty of perpetual* friendship and 

alliance”—^and, “ as long as the sun and moon shall endurejust 
sufficient to lull any suspicion, and yet, behind the back of the other 
contracting party, “ heirs” and such words are omitted, in order that 
when the opportunity came, advantage might be taken of the omission. 

I sincerely trust that the present English statesmen are not going to 
hold out this as an edifying and statesmanlike course of conduct to be 
learnt by the, natjves from their enlightened English teachers. No, I 
do hope that a more reasonable and satisfactory explanation may 
be given of the discovery which Lord William Hay has brought to light 
I shall revert to this point again further on. It is urged that the words 
as long as the sun *and moon shall endure” are only conventional 


* The italics in all the extracts arc mine. 



terms ; imd in support of this, the following sentence is quoted from 
Sir T. Mnnroe ;—“ The terms employed in such doooments, ‘ few ever,* 
generation to generation/ or in Hindu grants, * while the sun and 
moon endure,’ are mere forms of expression, and are never supposed, 
either by the donor or the receiver, to convey the durability which they 
imply, or any beyond the will of the sovereign.” On what authority 
or grounds this proposition is laid down I cannot say. If it means 
anything, it means that there are no snch documents as were really 
intended to mean perpetuity by the donor and receiver. According to 
this proposition the British Government can make one clean swoop 
of all property possessed under any grants whatever; for even the words 
generation to generation,” and “ for ever,” are not safe from its grasp. 
Then again, were there ever perpetual grants made or not under 
the former rulers ? aud how could they ever be considered so if words 
like “for ever’’ and “from generation to generation” were meaningless? 
It is true that high-flown compliments, raising one,to the seventh 
heaven, or becoming one’s most humble servant or slave, are mere 
forms, but to say tliat w-ords expressing the duration of an engagement 
mean nothing, is more than I ever knew among the natives. I wonder 
how such duration An or •vras ever expressed, if not by the words 
“during life,” or “for ever,” or “from generation to generation,” &c. 
To me it appears that it is not correct to assume that both the 
receiver and the donor did not understand the words to mean what 
they said, but that the Hindu sovereign, being in the very nature 
of his position a despotic sovereign whose will inas law, and above 
law, and at whose merry lay, no^ only any grants, but even any 
property whatever of his subjects, as wrell as their lives, did sometimes 
confiscate By his will snch grants, though originally intended to* be 
perpetual. Such arbitrary exercise of power could not, however, make 
the contract the less binding, but there was no power above that of the 
will of the sovereign to compel him to abide by his contract; it was 
simply the power of might over right. But this treaty is not of a Hindu 
sovereign. It is drafted and made by Englishmen for an English 
sovereign. Is the English sovereign the same despotic ruler ? Is it 
right for the Englishmen to boast of their superior political condition, in 
which the sovereign is no less subordinate to law and bound to good 
faith than the meanest subject, and yet, for a purpose like this, suddenly 
to sink down to the level of the despotic Hindu rulers? Whatever may 
have been the conduet of the Hindu rulera in such matters, certaiiDiy 
the English rulers ought to set a better example, especially in a case 



when they are parties to the words *' as loog as the sun and tnoon dball 
endure,” not only in the Mysore treaty alone, but quite pointediy again 
in «iotber treaty of 1807, explanatory of the third article of t^ very 
subsidiary Mysore treaty: by t^he words, “ these four additional articles, 
which, liie the original treaty of Myme^ shall be binding on the con> 
trading parties as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 

Such pointed expression of the duration of the treaty of Mysore, 
coupled with the words treaty of perpehial friendship and alliance,” 
at the very heading of the treaty itself must certainly make any English 
statesman who has the slightest consideration for the honour of his 
country’s word, pause before trying special pleading. I appeal to yon 
as Englishmen to say whether, had such pleas been put forward by a 
native ruler, the most indignant denunciations would not have been 
poured out, not only against himself but against the whole I|indu race ? 
How loud and angry would have been the uproar of the virtuous indig* 
nation of the upright Englishmen against the innate depravity and 
treachery of the Hindu race ? And yet it is calmly pleaded by English 
statesmen, that in their language, in treaties made by themselves, when 
it suits the occasion, “ perpetual” means *-*temperarythat the dura¬ 
tion of the existence of the sun and moon means only a man’s lifetime ; 
and that treaties ” mean deeds of gift.” But, strange to say, as the 
sun and moon sometimes send a ray through the heaviest cloud, to 
assure poor mortals of their existence, the sun and moon of this treaty 
liave sent one stray ray through the heaviest cloud. In the dispatch of 
August 31,1864, from Sir John fjaw'rence to Sir Charles Wood, it is 
said :—” By the favour of the British Government, and in the exercise of 
its sovereign right, acquired by conquest, the Maharaja was raised from 
a prison to the government of a large principality, subject to conditions ; 
which, if fulfilled by him, would have been the safeguard of his autho¬ 
rity, and the guarantee of the continuance of a native rule in Mysore.” 
Now, I leave to you, gentlemen, that if this treaty was simply a per¬ 
sonal treaty, what is meant by “ subject to conditions which, if fulfilled 
by him, would have guaranteed the continuance of a native rule in 
Mysore f ’ Are there, then, certain conditions in the treaty guaranteeing 
the continuance of a native rule in Mysore ? Then what becomes of 
the personal character of the treaty? 

Now, revert to the question, whether Lord Wellesley had a bad in¬ 
tention in drawing his pen through certain words, or whether he meant 
to do something consistent with a faithful performance of his obligations 
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under **the partitioii treaty,*’ The only eaqplanafion 1 can at piee^t 
gee of Lord Wdlesley’s proceediiigB, is this. There is no donbt in my 
mind that Lord WoUeeley did not mean to act in bad faith; that in 
allowing the words perpetual, and abont fhe sun and moon, to remain, 
he did mean what he said ; but that his object in striking out the word 
« heir,” &c., was to keep such full control over the native principalily 
as to enable the English Government to oust any particular oppressive 
sovereign, and put some other in his place, or, in cases of disputed 
succession, that the English may be able to decide in favour of one or 
the other without being encountered by the difBcuIties which the word 
** heir” might occasion; that the word “ unnecessary ” in the margin 
means that as far as permanency of native rule was concerned, tbe 
words perpetual ” and “ as long as the sun and moon shall endure,” 
arc sufficient; and that the word “ dangerous ” means the strong title 
which an “heir” may maintain, and thereby lessen the complete 
English control; and that according to practice a new treaty may be 
made with every successor, with such modifications as time and circum¬ 
stances may require. 1 venture to offer this explanation for your consi¬ 
deration, leaving alone the question whether any departure from “the 
partition treaty ” was ^ustifialde. I cannot, however, persuade myself 
that a statesman like Loid Wellesley would be guilty of such a mean 
net as the present discovery of Lord WTilliam Hay is made to imply. 
1 do not stand here as the advocate of either tlie liaja or the English. 
I wish only for justice and truth, be it on the one side or the other. 

Much has been said about Lord Canning not having sent the adoption 
suMw/to the Kaja. Was Lord Caniiirtg justified in doing so? Did he 
do so as a punishment for tbe Kaja’s past offences ? This is not jbe 
case, as the Baja was declared deserving of rewasd for his thorough 
loyalty. Two reasons are urged: first, it was because Lord Canning 
knew that the Baja intended to leave lus territories to the English. 
By admitting this position, Lord Canning admitted the power of the 
Baja to bequeath; but it was subsequently urged that the treaty itself 
did not entitle him to any such adoption. Now, I ask, do English 
words mean one thing in one treaty and another thing in another 
treaty ? If not, I request explanation for the following anomaly. 

The treaty of 1805, with the Bajn of Travajacore, is, word for word, 
in alt its important portions bearing upon the present issue, the same 
with the treaty of Mysore. I give these portions in the App^idix. 

Now I trust it is a feir question to ask, why tbe very same woi^s 
which in the Travancore treaty entitled the Travancore Baja to the 
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adoption sunud^ did not mean the same thing with the Mysore Eaja. 
The parallel, however, does not end here. The Raja of Travancore, 
like the Raja of Mysore, also incurred the displeasure of the British 
Ooveniment, and the latter were going to assume the intemal adminis¬ 
tration of the country. But the Raja died. Nobody, however, then 
thought of interpreting the treaty of 1805 as a personal one, and the 
heir was allowed to succeed. The difference, then, in the cases of the 
Raja of Mysore and that of Travancore, seems to be that the latter, by 
his death, made the treaty of 1805 an hereditary one, and the former, 
by living longer, has rendered, k some mysterious way, a similar treaty 
a personal one. It is pressed that Sir Stafford Northcoto ought not to 
have reversed the policy and gone against the opinion of three governor- 
generals and tw'o secretaries of state. Sir Stafford can well be left to 
hold his own. He needs no defence at my poor hands. But I ask, Is it 
because the others wore right that Sir Stafford should not h%ve reversed 
their acts, or is it meant that even they were wrong, Sir Stafford should 
have abided by their decision ? I know full well w'hat English prestige 
means in India. In fact, it is the settled opinion of the natives for 
the English high character, that is your principal charm and spell 
over them, "When once that is broken, ‘half y’bur strength is gone. 
But it is not by special pleadings, or persisting in a wrong course, that 
the prestige will be increased. Howsoever vehemently or authoritatively 

may assertions be made of honest decisions, the natives can think for 

% 

themselves, and can know where there is real hon('sty and where there 
is sham. If Sir Stafford has subverted the decision of fifty govemor- 
generals and as many secretaries, if he has but done what is right, he 
will have increased your prestige far more than any amount of 
perastence in a wrong course. I trust the objectors on the ground of 
authority do not mean to contribute a wasp of an idea to Mr. Buxton’s 
collection, that “the perpetration of a wrong is a justification for 
persisting in it.” If the objectors mean that the former decision was 
right and Sir Stafford is wrong on merits, then let them discuss on 
merits only, imstead of holding up the bugbear of high and many 
authorities. 

Again, it must be remembered, that we look for authorities when the 
subject is exclusively a study for few students ; when the materials for 
ordinary judgment are not sufficiently accessible, and when therefore 
decisions ioi action can only be based on authority, the number and 
positions of authorities are matters of importance; but as in the present 
case, when the materials are at the command of all who choose to see 
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tlieaiy when Sir Stafford Korthcote is exactly in the same position as any 
other individual, to judge, for himself, how,could mere priority of time 
give to the others an infallibility ? On the contrary, Sir Stafford ought 
to be, if he make a right use of his opportunities, under a proper sense 
of responsibility, in a better position to decide rightly, having the views 
and arguments of his predecessors before him. 

There is again the argument of the good of the people of Mysore. 
I hope I am not dead to a desire for the welfare of any people, and more 
especially of my own countrymen. The picture of an Englishman 
holding off the savage ruler from his vctira is no doubt a very pretty 
and gratifying one, but unfortunately tliere is a little want of truth iii 
it, and a little daub in it. First of all, the Rajah repeatedly offered to 
allow* such nrrangoinents for the wolfure of the people as would he 
satisfactory to the IJritish, and so there is no savage king tearing up his 
victim. But then, is not in that case the Rajah a mere puppet ? How 
strangely docs this exclamation eonie from persons who pride in their 
sovereign being not a despot, but .subject to law^ and order, ami guided 


by wise and able ministers. ^Vhflt con.«:tituti‘>ual sovereign is not a 
puppet, if to gove.rti under lixed and well-tegulatcd administration be to 
be a puppet ? llosiih'.s, i(, is a strangt* rctleetion upon the British 
(Tovernment that with their control and iutlucnce they do not bring up 
the native princes in the way they sitould go. Besides tliere being 
Bonm iintrutb in the p’.etiire, H;h<‘rc is tliis daub. In the corner of the 


picture the n:ii)vt“s nf Sliorapore and the as.signod districts restored to 


the Niz.'im .stavd .suia/ii.seil at this turn of philanthropy. Kow is it 


possible for tin* unlive to increase bis (isteeiuand believe in your sincerity 
w'itli .such ineons slenj, coiuluc't before them, not^^ithslaluliug the most 


voheinotit assertions ol yom* de.siro for the gt>0(l of tln^ Mvsoreans ? 


To destroy the native riilodu Mysore it Is pressed that as English- 
nion have settled there, it ougJit to be taken into English possession. 
This I su[>posc is an iiiv<'Utiou tif the nineteenth eeutiiry. What a tine 
pro.'ipect this opens up of eomjuoring the^ whole world without mucli 
trouble. Sciine Englishnu;n have only to go and settle in a country, a.tid 
then the English (lovoiiuufnt has ijimply to say, “Yon see English 
people cannot bo maiuiged by you, tberefore you Khould give up th'- 
country tons;” and there is a. eoinpiest! But, nuforiunntely for the 
inventor, those stii|)id felhnvs the French and other continentals, the 
Americans and such others, won’t see it. 


Then again, is this an encouragement to the other native Rajahs ft 
allow Englishmen to settle in their country, and derive the benefits of 
6 
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the oontaet of English enterprise end fcuoTvledge ? If they take such a 
step the result is loss of rule, on the plea that Englishmen cannot be 
managed by natives. If they do not, then they are blamed for being 
apatlietic, and indifferent to the best interests of their dominions and 
people, 

The important question constantly arises, Who is to judge when 
the British Government and a native prince are at issue? How can 
the decision of the stronger party in its own favour be free from the 
suspicion of being interested ? Cannot, when such important questions 
of the rights of Government arise, an important judicial commission of 
somo of the best judges of this country be appointed to try the matter ? 
I should think that, considering the confidence the natives of India have 
in the integrity, uprightness, and independence of English high judges, 
the natives would feel satisfied to have such issues tried by such impartial 
tribunals^ i otherwise the native, like anybody else, uatvtraliy thinks 
when the decision is against him, that injustice is done to him ; and it 
is only when the justice of the decision is so clear as to be entirch/ above 
suspicion, that the British Government does not run the risk of being 
considered as having taken advantage of their might against right. 

I have not hero entered upon the general question of adoiition, as 
in the present case the reason urged is tliat the Rajah is by the treaty 
itself not entitled to leave his territories even to his own son, any more 
than to his adopted son. Nor do I liero outer into a discussion of the 
general question of annexation, nor into tliat of the rights of tlie Nizam, 
as the present decision of the Secretary of State renders this discussion 
* unnecessary. 

A 

I would not take up much of your time upon the subject of the 
relative position of the Nizam and the British power at the time the 
subsidiary treaty was made, and the real source of that treaty. I shall 
simply quote a few sentences from two or three treaties, leaving you to 
draw your own inferences. Ip the treaty of 1790, between tlie English, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, Article 6 says_ 

“The three contracting powers having agreed to enter into the 
present war, should their arms be crowned with success in the joint 
prosecution of it, an equal division sliall be made of the acquisition of 
territory.” 

"In the treaty with the Nizam of 1798, in the preamble it is said— 
“And the present juncture of affairs, and the recent hostile qonduct and 
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evil designs of Tippoo Sultan, «o fully evinced ty his sending ambassa¬ 
dors to the Isle of France, by his proposing to enter into a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, tvith the French republic against the English 
nation, and by actually receiving a boj^y of French troops into his 
dominions, and immediate pay, rendering it indiepensahly necessary that 
effectual measures for the mutual defence of their respective possessions 
should be immediately taken by the three allied powers' united in a 
defensive league against the aforesaid Tippoo Sultan,” &c. &.C. 

In the treaty of 1800 with the Nizain occur tliese words : 

“Who, with uninterrupted harmony and concord having equally 
shared the fatigues and dangers of war and the hlesstngs of peaesy are, in 
fact, Vecome one and the same in interest, policy, friendship, and honour.^ 

The partition treaty of 1799 says— 

“And uliereas it has pleased Almighty God to prosper the just 
cause of the said allies, the Honourable lilnglish Company Baluidoor, 
and Ills Higliuoss Ni/am-ood-Dowla Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, with a 
continual course of victory and success, and finally to crown their arms 
by the reduction of tin? capita? of ]Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sultan, the 
utter extinction of liis power, and the unoonditioiial submission of his 
people; and, uliercas the said allies being disposed to exorcise the 
rights of con(]nest witli the Same moderation^ and forheamnee which 
they have observed from the cmnmencement to the conclusion of the 
late successful war, liave resolvetl to nso tlie power wdiieh it has pleased 
Almighty God to place in their Iiattls for the purpose of obtaining 
reasonable comptmsatipn for the expenses of the war, and of establishing 
permanent seeuriiy and general tranquillity for thamselves and their 
subjects as well as for all the powers contiguous to their respective 
dominions. Wherefore u Treaty for the adjustment of4;he territories of 
the late Tippoo Sultan between the English East India Company 
Bahadoor, and his Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah 
Bahadoor, is now concluded by.according to the under¬ 

mentioned articles, which, by the blessings of God, shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the contracting parties as long as the sun and 
moon shail endure, and of which the conditions sliall be reciprocally 
observed by the said contracting parties.” 

The above extracts show what the relative position of the Englis]^ 
and Nizam was, and the last extract shows that ‘‘ the partition treaty ” 
was binding on both parties for ever. 
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This partition treaty, binding, as above stated, on “heirs and 
successors ” of the contracting parties, provides in Article 4— 

“ A separaU governmmt shall be established in Mysore; and for tins 
purpose it is stipulated and agreed that the Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Bajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, 
shall possess the territory hereinafter described upon the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned.” 

Again, in Article 5 :— 

“ The contracting powers mutuiilly and severally agree that the 
districts specified in Schedule C, hereunto annexed, shall be ceded to 
the said Maharajah Mysore Kishna Rajah, and shall form the separate 
govermnent of Mysore^ upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned^ 

Article 8, again, throws some light on the rclatiA'e position of the 
Nizam and English :— 

“ Then the right to the sovereignty of the several districts herein¬ 
before reserved for eventual cession to the 1’eishwji Kao Pundit Prudhan 
Bahadoor, shall rei^i Jointly in tho said Knylish Juisl India Company 
Bahadoor, and the said Naivab Xi::am-oodW(nolal- Ausvph Jah Jiabadoor 
WHO %eill either exchange them v'ith the Rajah of Mysore for other districts 
of equal value more contiqnam tu their resp/et/re i/rrifora^s, or otherwise 
arrange and settle rcspt-djng them, as they s/adi judge properf 

Article 9 gives the conditions referred to in Arliele 5, and is the 
authority of the bubsidiary treaty. 

So the facts are these : A separate go\crnnicnt, of Mysoj'e was to be 
formed, and which .stijmlation is bimlitig on the heirs and successors of 
the contracting parties. The (pu'stioir then simply is. Was Lord 
Wellesley justified in introducing anything into tin* subsidiary treaty 
that would in any way destroy the “sej):ivatc governnieut of Mysore,” 
or anything beyond the condition contained in Article 9 as to the 
provision for a subsidiary force ? 

This is Article 9 :— 

* i 

“ It being expedient, for the effectual osttddishmcnt of Maharajah 
Mysore Kishna Rajah in the government of Mysore, that his Highness 
should be assisted witli a suitable subsidiary force, it is stipulated and 
agreed that the whole of the said force shall be furnislied by tlie 
English East India Company Bahadoor, according to the terms of a separate 
treaty to be immediately concluded between the said English East India 
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Company Bahadoor and His Highness the Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Bajah Oodiaver Bahadoor.” 

In accordance with Article 9 of the partition treaty, giisen above, the 
subsidiary treaty was made, and the prcalnble simply recites the same 
purpose, as it in honesty ought. 

The heading begins with the words, “ A treaty of perpetual friend¬ 
ship and afliant'o then the preamble says, in accordance with the 
partition treaty :— 

“ Whereas it is stipulated in the treaty concluded on the 22nd of 
June, 1799, hetweeu the Honourable English East India Company 
Bahadoor and the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor* 
for strensrtheniiig the alliance and friendship auhsistiug between the said 
English East India Company Bah.adoor, his Highness Nizam-ood-Dowlah 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, atid the Peishwa Rao Pundit Priulhan Bahadoor, 
and for effecting a settlement of the territories of the, late Tippoo Sultan, 
th<tt (I separate (jocernment shalf he csiahli^hed in Mysore^ and that His 
Highness Maharajah MA'snro Tvi.‘;hna Rajah (^diaver Baliadoor shall 
possess certain Icrritoyes, .specified in Schedule C annexed to the said 
treaty, and that, for the effectual ablislmient of the government of 
Mj’sore, His Higlines.'< shall be assisted with a suitable subsidiary force, 
to be furnisliod by the English East India Company Bahadoor; where¬ 
fore, in order to carry the said stipulations into elicct, and to increase 
and strengthen the fricnd.diij) subsisting boLweeii the said English East 
India Company ar.d the said Maharajah ^Tysorc Kishna Rajah Oodiaver 
Bahadoor, this treaty is concluded by’Lieutenant-tJencral George Harris 

.and b^ His Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna Ka^ah 

Oodiaver Bahadoor, lehich shall he hhuVng upon ihe *'onfractin(f parties 
as long as the sun and moon shall endure.''' 

Nothing can be clearer than the preamble, distinctly based upon the 
partition treaty, which binds for e\'cr the English for a “separate 
government in Mysore,” and providing fora suitable force. And yet 
this is the treaty which is emh'avonrcd to be made per.«onal, andhy whicli 
some Englishmen have created a rigid of amiexation. ^ 

Let us see the treaty further on. The very first article treats the two 
parties on an equality of duties, like two independent powers :— 

“Thefnends and enemies of either of the contracting parties shMl 
be considered as the friends and enemies of both.” 

Further articles relating to the tjuestion ai'e given in the Appendix. 
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I shdrll make only one more short extract, which shows tiiat the 
assumption of power by the British Government was not to be peipetoali 
but temporary. These are the words in Article 6 :— 

“ Provided always, that whenever and that so long as any part or 
parts of His said Highness’s territory shall be placed and shall remain 
under the exclusive authority and control of the East India Company,” 
Ac* &c. * 

I leave now to you, gentlemen, to say whether the subsidiary treaty 
could, under all these circumstances, be considered as a simple personal 
treaty, and that the English have the right to annex Mysore bn the 
death of the Rajah ? 

This paper is written by me not for complaini, but for thanksgiving. 
To Sir Stafford Northcote, as well as to Lord Cranboume and the few 
councillors who sided with them, sincere tlianks are due not onlyfrom the 
natives of India, but even from Englishmen, for having to the former 
done an act of justice—or it you w'ill have it, a proper and politic act 
of generosity—and for the latter, vindicated and maintained to the 
natives of India and to the world the character of the English uatioii 
for justice and liberality. 

What gratitude and admiration such noble words as the following from 
Sir S. Northcote deserve, needs no comment from me :—“And w'e should 
endeavour as far as possible to develop the system of native government, 
to bring out native talent and statesmanship, and to enlist in the cause 
of government all that wjis great end good in them.” 


The following letter was addressed to Lord William Hay in connec¬ 
tion with the above subject:— 

32, GiiEAT St. Helen’s, London, 
My Loko, 8th July, 1868. 

I again take this opportunity of thanking you for pointing out to me 
without hesitation what you considered as an oversight on my part. I 
have no object in this matter except truth and justice. We may now 
see whether I have really made any mistake. You will please first 
remember that the words “ perpetual,” or “ for ever,” or “ as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure,” or words of that character, are not admitted 
b^v you os of any conseqrieuce in giving to the treaty a permanent 
character. You want tho words “ heirs and successors,” or dther of 
them, to make the Mysore Treaty a permanent one. 
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In the Travanoore Treaty of 1/95 the word “ heirs ” does not occw 
anywhere. The word “successors'* does occur often; but, as you will 
see below, in the Treaty of 1805 great ca/re is taken not only to strike 
out this word “ successors,” or any otbfer words of similar import, but 
eren pointedly to describe the Bajah of Travancore as one of the con¬ 
tracting parties, as “His Highness the Bajah of .Travancore 
which words “ for himself” are not used even in the Mysore Treaty. 
This itself would be sufficient to show that if the subsidiary Mysore 
Treaty was a personal one, the Travancore Treaty of 1805 was especially, 
by the special wording of that treaty, a still more personal one for 
the Bajah with whom that treaty was concluded. 

Now, if und'pr the 5th Article of the Mysore Treaty the English were 
entitled to take the administration of Mysore into their own bands and 
afterwards to claim that the country should not be restored because the 
Mysore Treaty was a'personal one, it was the more logical, that os the 
Treaty of.l8U5 was concluded by the Bajah of Travancore “ for himself,” 
and .as the special stipulation made “ hy himself" was infringed by the 
Kujah, that therefore under the treaty his country should have been 
annexed. I say thaf iliis Single circumstance of the words “for 
himself” would have been enough, according to the argument adopted 
with Mysore case, to annex Travancore to British India, which was 
not done. 

• 

But I proceed further, and show that the Travancore Treaty of 1805 
was, vyith all possible mre, made to correspond in every possible way with 
the Mysore Treaty, and whatever taay have been Wellesley’s objects 
(which it is not at present my purpose to search for), it is clear that ih§ 
Rajah of Travancore was put in the same positiofl as the Rajah of 
Mysore, or if anytiiing in a worse one, by the words “ for himself.” 

In the preamble of the Treaty of 1795* the Bajah, as a contracting 
party, is described not only by his own name, but is further described as 
“ the reigning Jtnjah of Travancore,” while in that of the Treaty of 1805 
the Rajah, as a contracting party, is described simply as “ His Highness 
the Bajah of Travancore for hiwaelff , 

t 

Article 2 of 1795 is modified by Article 1 of 1805. It will be seen in 
this that while in the Treaty of 1795 the words used are “ the country 
of the said, Rajah or of his successors,” in that of 1805 Ihe words 
“ his successors ” are oiuitted. ^ 

‘ See Appendix, in which both the Tieatiea of 1795 and 1805 are given. 
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Article 3 of 1795 is modified by Article 3 of 1805. It will be seen 
that in the Article 3 of 1795, “The Eajah of Travancore doth engage 
for himself and hfs BucoesmrB^’ v^hile in Article 3 of 1803 the words “his 
successors” are omitted, and ordy “His Highness engages to pajr,” and 
only “ His said Highness further agrees.” 

Article 4 of 1795 is modified by Articles 3 and 4 of 1805. It will be 
seen that while in Article 4 of 1795 the stipulations arc on behalf of “ the 
Rajah and his successors,” in the corresponding Articles 3 and 4 of the 
Treaty of 1805 the words “his successors” arc omitted, and instead of 
“ the Rajah .md his successors” the words arc only “ the said Maharajah” 
or “ His Highness,” 

Articles 5 and G of the Treaty of 1795 ai*e modified in the 7th and 
8 th Articles of the Treaty of 1805. Novr it will be observed, that while 
in the Articles of 1795 the Rajah is (lescribed, “the Rajah present and 
/M<Mre,”“thc Rajah or his snccessors,” and “the reigning Rajah of 
Travancore for the time beinff” in Arliclcs 7 and 8 of 1805, we have 
neither “ Rajahs future,” nor “ bis successors,” nor “ reigning for the 
time being,” but only “His Highness Maharajah kam liajah Ibihadoor,” 
“ His said Highness," or “ Ilis Highness,” 

Article 7 of the Treaty of 1795 is repealed by Article 2 of 1805 
Now in the Article 7 of 179.’) wc have “ the said reigning Rajah for the 
time being f while in the 2nd Article of 1805 we have only “ Ram Rajah 
Bahadoor,” I do not suppose it was intended, or that it has been, or 
that it is likely to be, so acted upon, that after the death of this Ram 
Rajah Bahadoor of the Treaty of 1805 “his suctessors” would, by the 
7th Article of the Treaty of 1795, cancelled, as above shown, be made 
to pay again what was released and discharged in this Articl(« 2 of 1805. 

Article 9 of the Treaty of 1795 is altered by the Articles .5 and 6 of 
the Treaty of 1805. Now it. will be seen, that while in Article 9 of 
1795 there are the words “ Rajah or his succe.ssors’ country” in the 
Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, the words are • only “ the possessions of his 
Highness Ram. Rajah Bahadoor,” or “his Highness.” 

The above Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, arc the most important Articles 
by which Jhe British Government came to have any right to interfere 
. ip the administration of the country, and in providing for this new right, 
Wellesley not only omitted the words “.successors, ttc.,” but adopted 
almost entirely the language, word for word, of the stipulations of the 
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Mysore Treaty. This right of mtcrfereiice is essentially tlic provisiou 
of the Treaty of 1805,^and can be exacted in terms of that treaty only, 
without any reference to any previous treaty, for previous treaties have 
nothing to say on this point: and so far iis any interference is concerned, 
it is with Earn Eajah “ for himself,” as the contracting party, that the 
arrangement was made hy Wellesley. 

Now, is it a fair inference or not, that by so deliberately and carefully 
omitting in every Article of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ successors,” 

“ for the time being,” “ Ilajahs in future,” &c., Wellesley deliberately 
intended to bring the position of tlie Kajah of Travancore to the levtd 
of the liajali of Mysore ? And is it not also fair to infer, that had that 
part of Article 9 and Article 11 of 1795 which are the only Articles 
(out of the few which liave not been modified) that contain the word 
“successors” by implication or directly, been also modified or repeated in the 
Treaty of 1805, the word “ successors’’ wnukl have been deliberately and 
carefully struck out ? If not, then why were they struck out throughout 
the whole of the Treaty of 1805, Houever, whelher you admit this 
inference or not, what does the Article 9 of the Treaty of 1805, from 
wliich you quoted, aSiouut fo ? It cannot certainly renew and confirm 
what is altered in the 'Ib'catv of 1805. It renews and confirms that 
part of the Treaty of 1795 which is not modified in that oi 1805. Now 
there are only part of Article 0, and ll)o ^Vnicle 11, which contain 
directly, or by implication, the word •'succc.ssor.s,’'to wliich this con¬ 
firmation can he of any cousef(UCiicc for the juxwnt argument (if the 
confirmation is at. all such as you si»p]/ohO, uliich i> not the case, as I 
sliall show hereafter). But 1 ask again whether, had these clauses 
been at all touched in the Treaty of 1805, Wellc.dey would have allowed 
the word “ successors” to reiliain ? However, be this as it may, for whom 
does the Article 9 of 1805 “ confirm and renew” the remaining 
Articles of 1795 ? It is distinctly for the “ contracting parties.” And 
who are the contracting parties ? The li^dian contracting party of the 
Treaty of 1805 is not, as in the Treaty of 1795, the “ Bajah and 
successors,” or “ Eajahs futurejj” or “ for the time being,” but only 
“His Highness the Rajah of Travaucore for and nobody 

else any more than I. 

Now what I say is this, be the intentions of Wellesley what they may, 
they were the same with regard to the Rajahs of Travancoi'o and Mysctwi,w». .^ 
and the two treaties arc on the same footing; and tliat this is clear hy his 
having so carefully and deliberately exjninged the words sucoess<»rs. &c., 
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in Article in the Treaty of 1805, by adopting the very 

phraaeolbgy of the Mysore Treaty in that of ISOft, as far as possible, 
and by ** confirming” in the 9th Article, for the “ con^atMng partiei^* 
only, and not for “ successor8,””&c. 

I hope, therefore, you will now be satisfied that I have not been 
inaccurate in my statement, and that I had carefully compared the 
Treaties of 1795 and 1805 ; and I am correct in stating, and in 
accordance with the Travancore Treaty of 1805 and the Mysore sub 
sidiary Treaty, the Rajahs of Mysore and Travancore were deliberately- 
put on the same footing by Wellesley, whatever that footing was. 

As you do not desire any controversy upon the merits of the Mysore 
case annexation, &c., I do not enter into that discussion, and content 
myself with the simple remark, that in my humble opinion your remarks 
on that subject are refutable. ♦ 


I remain, yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJl. 


Lord William Hay. 



CHAPTER II. 


ESSAYS— {ccmtinued). 

V. 

ADMISSION OF EDUCATED NATIVES INTO THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

(Read before a Meeting of tbe East It^ia Association, London, Friday, 

April 17th, 1868. E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair.) 

Gentlehex,—S ince otir deputation waited on the Secretary of State 
for India with the Memorial* relative to the Indian Civil Service, I find 
several objections urged from different quarters; and, as I see thdt Mr. 
Fawcett is going to move a resolution, I beg to submit for your consi¬ 
deration my views on those objections. They are, as far as I have met 
with, principally these :— 

1 . That the natives are not fit, on account of their deficient ability, 

integrity, and physical power and energy. 

• • 

2. That Europeans would not like to serve under natives. 

3. That native officials are not much respected by the natives, and 
that when a native i.-) placed* in any position of eminence, his fellow- 
countrymen all ai’ouiid him are ready to backbite and slander him. 

4. That natives look too much to Government employment, and do 

not show sufficient independence of Miavacter to strike out for them* 
selves other paths of life. • . 

5. That though natives may prove good subordinates, they are not 
fit to placed at the head of any department. 

6 . That natives who seek for admission into the Civil Service should 

be Anglicised. , 

7. That natives ought not to be put in positions of power. 

8 . That the places obtained by the natives will b« so many lost to 
the English people. 

9. That natives are already largely employed. 

To avoid confusion, I give hereafter the replies to these objectio|jg^ 
separately, but it is necessary to guard against being drawn into a 


* Apjiiendix B. 
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discnssion of these objections, aiid thereby tuissing the real point at issue. 
Whatever may bo the weight or value of these objections, they are now 
altogether beside the question. The real position of the question at 
present is simply this ; That, notwithstanding all these and other such 
objections, after a searching inquiry, and after taking them all into very 
careful consideration, Parliament has decided and publicly enacted, 
“ That no native of the said territories (India), nor any natural-hOm 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or anj" of them, bo disabled from 
holding any place, otlicc, or cniployment under the said Company.” 
This enactment by Parliament in the year 1834 \vas again confirmed in 
distinct, honest, and emphatic terms by our gracious Sovereign in the 
year 1858 : “ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 

shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.It is our further will 

that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and imparti^ly admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may bo quaUlied by their educfition, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge,” The tests of qualifications, chanictcr, and health are laid 
down. Now the question simply is, whether these solemn IJoj^al decla¬ 
rations and enactments of Parliament are to he fah-hj and honestli/ carried 
out, or whether they are only to be a mockery and a dolu''ion as far as 
the British subjects in India are eoncernod. Tliis is the Avholc question, 
I have not the least doubt that the intciifious of our .Sovereign and 
Parliament are honest, and the only couive open is, not to suV)ject any 
one class of British subjects to greater dilficulties and sacrifices than 
another. Every obstacle left or thrown in the tvay of tlie natives of 
India is equivalent to making the Royal wuTrd and Parliamentary enact¬ 
ment, as far as they are concerned, a dead letter and a juoekery. The 
only way in which natives of India can be put on an honestly etiual 
footing with EngHslmiou is by# holding examinations in India also. I 
trust that in the debate in Parliament this real point at issue will not 
be lost sight of, and will he distinctly pfoaTounced upon. 

The questions wliich will have to lx* necessarily discussed in con¬ 
nexion with tliis point are—1st. Whether it is practicable to hold 
examinations in India. It is evident that there can he no insurmount- 
•’ lo difficulty. I need hardly take up yfmr time on this point, as you 
.re all well aware that there are competent staffs of examiners in India. 
I would only throw out one or two suggestions. If it be considered 
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necessary that all the candidates both of this country and of India 
should be subjected to the same exMnination, papers for both written 
and vivd voce examinations can be sent from here, to be opened in India 
in the examination rooms on the same day as they are opened here ; 
and in the case of tho viva voce examinations (whether papers are sent 
or not, or questions additional to those given in the papers are put by 
the examiner for obiaiiiing fully the object of the vivd voce examinations), 
if the examiners are required to write down all the questions 
put and answers given, with such remarks as may occur to them as 
to the manner of the replies of each candidate, the Commissioners here 
will be well able to control the whole examination, and bring it to a 
common standard. Tf, on tlie other hand, the Government of India be 
left to carry out the exarainfition in Inilia, there will be no difficulty 
whatever in finding a competent staff' of examiners. It is neither 
desirable, nor should it 1)0 c\pccted by the natives, that the English 
portion of the service sboidd net be larger tluin the native ; luid a small 
portion of the annual appoiiitmcuts left to lu* competed for in India, is all, 

1 think, that the\ <.‘au at present 1‘airly ;isk. lu'lhat case the latter plan 
of leaving to the Govermuent of hidia to conduct the examinations 
would be preferable. The eliiof obi’cctimi to this latter plan is that by 
a separate examination a native may come in vs ho may be inferior to the 
3h)glish candidate-i ve‘;ect'’il bei’e. To avvjid this dilliculty, either the 
first plan of ‘‘same paptT'"’ must bo adopte; ;,oi', if the Government of 
India adopt a suffieicnfly higli stmi-I.ud of examinaiions and a high mi¬ 
nimum, coiisiderlug tliat the iivimber of appoinfim ut-* will bo very small 
indeed compared t\itii the nuiid)er of* c:u;d!dat(‘s who are likely to com¬ 
pete in such a large po])idatioj), the sueecs''ful candMates will not/)nly 
bo comparatively, but absolutely, good and suporiovrtien. Again, on tho 
other hand, the chief objection to thesame examinatioji for all” is that 
as the number of candidates nill be in the course of time much larger in 
India than liei’o, on aeeouitt of the immeui'oly larger population 
from which they will come, tbero is soiue^diance tb'.ittlie Conunissionet s 
may find a much larger number of natives coming high than the 
Secretary of State may think •desirable to give appointments to. Tf, 
therefore, any natives are then rejoelcd aiul tlieii* English inferiors arc 
selected, the cry of inju.'^tice will naturally arise, wliieh contingency 
ought, I think, to be avoided. Upon the whole, therefore, I tliink 
leaving the examination to the Government of India, with a sufficient4hi 
high standard, will be the most practicable plan, as the chance is very 
slight of inferior men passing in a very large competition. Again, 
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vheUier tlv) examinations should be held.in some one place ouly^ or at 
all the Presidency towns, is another question. This can be well left to 
• the Viceroy. Bach Presidency is so large a country by itself that, if 
a distribution of the appointments were made among them, the work 
of the examiners will be ample, and the civil servants being thus drawn 
from the different localities of India, a larger and more varied experience 
will be introduced into the service tlian if they were all or most of 
them drawn from one province only, whicli I think will be an advantage. 
These details, however, had better be left to the judgment of the 
Secretary of State. 

As to the general character of the candidates, the certificates will be 
mostly from the English heads of their colleges, about whom certainly 
nobody can object that they would not be as conscientious and honest 
08 the heads of the colleges here. The weight of any other certificates 
that may be produced by the candidates can easiiy be judged of by the 
examining authorities. In short. Government may adopt such rules 
as they may deem necessaiy to get tlic Tudiiin candidate of the same 
level with the English, w'hetlicr in acquirements, character, physical 
energy, or in any other particular. If the native^ fail in coming up 
to a fair standard, it would be their own iault ; they only ask a fair 
trial. Now suppose any incfiicieiit person by i^oine accident found 
admission into the service (wliich is very unlikt ly in a large competition 
for very few places), or suppose that after admission tlic integrity 
of any was not found satisfactory ; there is no dilliculty for'Government 
in discharging such a person. By his appointmejit once he does not 
become a permanent fixture. Nor is it incumbent upon Government 
to promote any servant wbo docs not ])rovc his fitness for promo¬ 
tion. So there is ifo reason wh.att“vcr why the enactment of l^arliament 
or the proclamation of our Sovereign should not bo fairly carried out, 
and the mere bugbear of the fear that some native employe may 
misbehave himself be allowed to interfere with a necessary act of 
justice and policy. * 

As to the locality for the examinations, Clause XXXII. of the Act 
of 1858 does not. fix any. The Secretary of State for India is not 
prevented from holding examinations where be may think necessary. 

The second question will be the necessary expenditure, but it is 
only natural and quite evident that the natives would only be 
too glad to have any necessary portion of the revenue devoted to 
such purposes. 
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I jieed not hexe do more &an simply state that the two requests made' 
in our memoiial have heeu by some confounded with each other as 
alternatives, but you are aware they are not so. The very wording of 
the second request and the speech of Sir H. Edwards shows that the 
two requests have two different objects, the first to give a fair, free, and 
impartial chance to the natives to enter the Indian Civil Service on the 
same footing as Englishmen, and the second to send out natives in 
various independent professions to India, “where by degrees they 
would form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a great 
and beneficial influence on native stciety, and constituting a link 
between tbe masses of the jx'ople and their English rulers,” 

When I moved the memorial, T did not go further into this matter 
than pointing out that our Sovereign and the Parliaraent, and the press 
as representing the people of this connlry, and the present Government 
were of the one opinion which is expressed in the words I have tj^uoted 
before from an Act of Parliament and from the proclainafion of our 
(Sovereign. Even now the press of tins connlry, while cnmnunling on 
the Blue Book of the comparison of the P)ritish and, native rule, have 
almost unanimously jjeclarcij that a fair field for tlie aspiration of 
natives of ability and character tme of the most important w'ants 
of the British rule, both to make it beloved as well as as eflfioienfc 
I also then urged that the best interest of the service required that the 
first competition for sedection should take pluet^in India, in (»rdcr that 
selection of qualified natives may not he made from a small body only, 
hut to select the icst talent and character from the ir/io/e talent and 
character of the country. * 

With such a clear case of law, justice, and necessit>y, xvc may think, 
and properly too, that I should have nothing more to say, and that my 
paper sliould end here. So 1 had thought on the occasion of proposing 
the memorial, hut as some objections have been since started from 
quarters, no matter of whatever character,^ and as it is likely that some 
members of Parliament may desire to know the value of these objections, 
though, as I have explained before they are all now quite irrelevant, I 
discuss them one by one. • 

1, “ That the natives are not fit, ou account of their deficient ability, 

integrity, and physical power and energy. , 

The reports of the education department of India and of the adminis¬ 
trative departments show what the abilities and acquirements Off the 
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natives are, and how offices of trust and responsibility bitlierto 
' entrusted to educated Indians have been discharged by them. 

The testimony as to the ability and intelligence of the natives is now 
complete, that the intellect of the natives of India is equal to that of 
any other people. Its ancient literature speaks for itsolt^ and the result 
of modern education is that its universities declare, year after year, tliat 
their work is successful, and that graduates begin to number by 
hundreds, and undergraduates by thousands. I shall revert to this 
point again shortly, in counectipn with the question of integrity. ' 

With regard to , the general integrity and character of the whole 
nation, it would be too long to go over the ground I have once treated 
in my paper on the European and Asiatic races. Nor is it at present 
necessary for mo to do so, as the question now before us is not the 
indiscriminate employment of natives generally in high offices of trust 
and responsibility, Imt only of that class which proves itself qualified by 
its high education, ability, and character. Now, it would bo a strange 
commentary on tlie educational results of tlu; English colleges in 
India (which arc very justly regarded, both by the English nation and 
the natives, as one of the greatest boons and blessings conferred by 
England upon India), and on tlic character of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific literature, if the highly educated youths of these 
colleges did not also attiiu to high moral clnu-aetev. But as in the 
innnutablo order of nature a good seed c.nn ne^ or i>rochiee had fruit, 
especially in a soil lliat has once proved itself fertile, it is not the fact 
that tlic education of these college's does not raise the sense of moral duty 
■jf tho students. I might here reason out a long argument to show why tho 
natives ought to bb and are as eood as any other pe(>]tle under .similar 
circiivnstance.s ; bat, as any length of argument or nujnla r of assertions 
will uot carry conviction home to those who have now to pronounce on 
this point so completely as a few actual facts, I applied myself to 
this task. Before I give y(ui«thc result, 1 Ijavo to make one observation. 

J do not do this in .any spirit of recrimination, or ill-feehng, nor do 1 
wish to urge the delinqucneios of any^fne class as any justification for 
those of another'; but it is only in simple fairness and justice that I 
ask English gentlemen to make proper allowances. Those gentlemen 
who so often cast stones at tho want iif integrity aud the corruption of 
the natives^ should not forget how .some Englishmen in India, in former 
days, w'cre suddenly transformed into rich nawabs; how Mr. Drake 
got his Es. 280,000, or how a number of otJiers got their laes to aide 
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tfith oae or otiter of tbe oontecding dativo pniices, to the tune of some 
miOioiuB sterling within nine years, from 1757 to 17^6,* and how, after ^ 
selling iheir power, abd influence in India in the above manner, the 
(^ompany bought their jpower in the English legislature, by bribing in 
the legislature to something like 90,0001. in the year 1693 how the 
dompany^s servants cheated their own masters; how, in Mr. Mills' 
words, in one matter, “ The conduct of the Company's servants upon 
this occasion furnishes one of the most remarkable instances upon 
record of the power of interest to extinguish all sense of justice, and 
%ven of shame.”J It is natural for gentlemen who have received a 
high education, and who begin their Indian service or life with high 
pay or profits, and high prospects, to feel indignant at the bribery and 
corruption of the poor people with low education, low pay or profits, 
and low prospects, and exclaim how can such things be. But if th<»e 
gentlemen would only observe a little more around themselves, observe 
the amount of fraud and “ doing” in this luetropolis, if they would 
only remember the cry very recently raised against butchers and grocers, 
and discounts for servants, the convictions for false weights, the pufls 
of advertisements, the corruption among the “ independent and 
intelligent electors/’ hnd tl/bir respectable corruptors, that, as said 
above, English gentlemen bought and sold power, and that several 
Englishmen from the lower classes are not behaving quite creditably in 
India now, &c., they will t^en see that such things not only can 
be, but are to be found even in this country under similar 
circumstances, learn to make allowances for similar phenomena among 
other people, and agree in the “ decided conviction ” expressed by the 
Court of Directors,§, that “ we have no right to calculate on them 
(the natives) resisting temptations to which the generality of mimkind 
in the same circumstances would yield.” 

The real question now, gentlemen, is whether, when natives are as 
highly educated as Englishmen, they attain to the same character for 
integrity or not, whatever may be the difference of opinion about the 
character of the whole uation, or of native agency generally. 

• * 

1 have collected a large amount of testimony .with •regard to native 
agency. Here I have in my hand a pamphlet of ninety-five pages, 
entitled ‘ Evidences relating to the Efficiency of Native Agency in 

----- ! - 

* Mills’ * British India,' vol. iil, ed. 1826, p. 326. f ^bid, vol. i., ed. 1826, p. 11 & 4 «^ 

t Ibid., vol. iii., ed. 1826, p. 300. 

§ Letter to Bengal Goveruiaent, dated 33rd July 1824. 
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India, published under the superintendence of the British India Society^ 
reprinted with a supplement by the British Indian AssociarioUi 
Calcutta, 1853.’ This pamphlet contains a dollectioc of the testimony 
of Indian officials up to 1853.^ We have further in the Parliamentary 
reports of the same year a large amount of evidence on the same subject, 
and also a good deal scattered over in different works, or in periodical 
literature. But for our present purpose nearly the whole of this mass 
of evidence is inapplicable ; and therefore useless to lay before you. 
All this evidence has been chiefly upon the question of native agency 
gemrally, but the present question is not the efficiency and integrity of* 
the natives generally, but of the particular body wrho can pass the ordeal 
of a high examinatiou and produce satisfactory testimony of character. 
*^1 therefore thought proper to request several Indian officials now 
resident in this country to give me their opinion. I addressed the 
following letter:— 

“ I shall be exceedingly obliged if you would kindly give me your 
opinion as to the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives employed 
in the various departments of the Indian service in oflices of trust and 
responsibility.” 

To this inquiry several gentlcmeii have kindly replied. I give you 
all these replies in Appendix A, and leave you to judge for .yourselves. 
Out of the testimotiy already published I give you a few extracts only 
in the same appendix, which directly bear upon the present question. 
It will he observed that the appended testimony represents all parts of 
India. Sir W. Denison’s opinion appears unfavourable. He admits 
that there are, even though as exceptions, some natives who are serving 
the state with efficiency. Now it is only for men like these, and who 
can also prove their eharactor, no matter wdu-thor tliey are few or 
many, that our memorial asks for free admission. It is only those 
natives who can prove their ability by passing tlirough a severe ordeal, 
and who can also prove their character by satisfactory testimony 
(and not natives indiscriminately), that w^e ask admission for. And 
even after such natives are admitted, if any is found wanting, either in 
efficiency or integrity, there is nothing to prevent Government from 
dismissing him. Nor is Government bound to promote, unless satisfied 
with the merits of any servant. Against Sir W. Denison’s opinion 
representing Madras, we have, on the other band, a different opinion 
**om Lord Harris, Sir C. Trevelyan, General Briggs, and Mr, Edward 

altby. On a fair estimate of the whole evidence, I venture to conclude 
.nat the educated natives of India, when employed in the public service, 
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hme proved their efficiency and integrity. My humble testimony may 
be worthless, especially in a matter in which I am one of the petitioners ; 
but 1 think I may at least say what I conscientiously believe, that as a 
native, and therefore having good opportunity of knowing the private 
character of the educated natives of the Bombay -Presidency, many of 
whom were my students, fellow-students, friends, acquaiatances, or 
feUow-lahourers in public movements (without undertaking to give an 
opinion as to their effi(;iency, though I know well their ability), I 
conscientiously believe that their integrity is undoubted, and that they 
are actuated by a true and genuine s^nse of moral duty in their good 
conduct and public spirit. Among them a spirit of condemning any 
lapse of duty, to the want of which, among natives generally, Sir E. 
Wallace alludes, is getting very strong, and the severest repro^wh that 
any one administers to another is to tell him that he did not l^havc in 
a way worthy of his education. The feeling among them is very strong, 
that thoir high education demands from them a high moral character, 
and a performanco of their duties. I can give extracts of open Censure 
from the native press. Our juesent rulers may w'ell he proud of such 
result of their educ.'itional establishments, and point to it as one of their 
strongest claims upou*our loj*alty and gratitude. It only now remains 
for our rulers to lot such results bear good fruit, instead of running into 
discontent Uiul mischief, by giving a fair and reasonable .scope for the 
talent evolved. The qnePtimi is simple : either the natives must be 
allowed to have a fair share in the administration of the country, or the 
nation must be k«'pt ignorant, and the rulers lake the chances of the 
results of such ignorance and hatred for foreign rule combined therewith. 

1 am glafl to say that as far as I am aware of the^ views of some <A 
the English principals and professors of the colleges in the Bombay 
Presidency, they are the same witli mine, and it is with much pleasure 
I find that Sir A. (Irant, the present Director of Public Instruction, has 
distinctly recorded his opinion, as follows. In his report as Principal of 
Elphinstone College,* for 18G2-63, ho says, “ As far ns my experience 
goes, nothing can be more untrue than the common notion that English 
education is injurious to the moral principle of natives. , In the College, 

I have invariably found that students improve iii trustworthiness and 
respectability in direct ratio to their improvement as scholars,’* Any 
doubts about the physical energy or pluck of the candidates ean easily 
be removed by requiring any testa for the purpose. Certainly thaMi 


Bombay Education Report, 1S62-63< p. 94. 
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people with ivliose assistance, as the native army, the British Indiaa 
Empire has been mostly built up, cannot be pronounced as wanting ki 
ph 3 rBical power and energy. They ought to have a fair trial. Erom 
the political cause of long subjection to foreign rules, and several 
rriigious and social causes, it cannot be denied that the people of several 
portions of India are enervated,—those of Lower Bengal I am told 
especially ; and some Englishmen, observing the effeminacy of these 
people, have drawn the general conclusion with regard to all India. 
But about this very people Mr. Anstey told us the other day* : “Who 
were the Sykhs when their prophet first found them out? Poor 
miserable starving fugitives from Bengal, of whom their great founder, 
knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, looking with a 
prophetic eye into the future, said, ‘ I will teach the sparrow to strike 
the eagle.’ In comparison with the great dignity of Aurungzebe, it was 
the sparrow as compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the 
sparrow did strike the eagle.” 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time for them to 
shake off this effeminacy, and that, under the blessing and ssgis of the 
British rule, there is full scope for the bead, heart and hand, and I 
have no doubt that they will prove themselves worthy of the power and 
civilization they once possessed, and of the blessing of the new regene¬ 
ration now bestowed upon them by the light of the higher enlighten¬ 
ment and civilization of the West by their British rulers. 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection as to the 
efficiency, mtegrity, and energy ol the natives, the very fact that none 
pan find admission into the service who are not qualified as required, 
removes the objection altogether. 1 once more wish to impress that it 
is not only the willingness of a native to be examined that will find him 
admission into the examination-room, but he will have to prove to the 
satisfaction of Government that he is a person of character, in the same 
way as the candidate is required to do here; that his further promotion 
will be entirely in the hands of Government, and his failure will bring 
dismissal. 

2. “ That Europeans would not like to serve under the natives.” 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on the English character. 
I have a'much higher opinion of it than to believe that Englishmen are 
capable of appreciating and respecting true merit. Moreover, facts 


* Journal of the East India Associatiim, No. 2, p. 182. 



^uprove ihia objection. The native judges of the high as vrell as the 
subordinate courts, and natives in any other position of eminence, are 
req)ected by En g lish subordinates. Englishmen serve both here and in 
Tndia native masters with every resp^ In the Bombay dockyard, 
Englishmen served under native superiors. In short, it would be 
strange if it were otherwise, for Englishmen are especially alive to merit. 
Why, if there be any Englishmen in the service, who should be so lost 
to their sense of duty and appreciation of true merit as to be reluctant 
to serve under natives of merit, they do not deserve to be in the service 
at alL 

3. That native officials are not much respected by the natives, and 
■are envied and slandered.” 

This objection can only be the result of the ignorance of the feelings 
of the natives towards officials of real merit, be they Englishmen 
•or natives. The gratification of seeing their own countrymen rise in 
dignity and honour is naturally as great among the natives as among 
any other people. That narrow minded or interested people will 
envy others is a trait which can bo met with as much among any other 
people as among the datives *of India. Only some weeks ago I read in 
the ‘ Hindu Refonner’ of Bombay, of loth January last, “ We hail with 
excessive joy the selection of Mr. Mhadeo Govind Ranade, M.A., LL.B., 
Niayadhish of Kolapore, to fill tlie chair of^ English Literature and 

History in the Elphinstoue College.The lionour which is 

thus conferred on Mr. Ranade is as much deserved by him as it is 
suggestive of his superior aocomplishuients as a scholar, and we have not 
the slightest doubi that it will cause much satisfaction to all who takp an 
interest in the cause of the education of the youth nf this Presidency.” 
This is a fair specimen of •the feelings of the natives towards their 
countrymen of merit. I can give more extracts if necessary. When 
I was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the same college, I can 
candidly say that I think I was looked upon with very kindly feelings 
by my countrymen around me generally, as well as by the students of 
the College and the masters of the school departments. The feelings 
of my European colleagues were so kind towards me that I shall always 
remember them with pleasure and gratitude. 

Turning to official testimony, I think none can be more satisfactory 
and complete than the following :— 

In one of the Government Gazettes of Calcutta, of last year, the 
following paragraph ^peared :—“ The Governor-General in Council has 
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received, with sincere regret, official intimation of the death of the 
Honourable Shamboonath Pundit, one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
High Court at Fort William. The Honourable the Chief Justice in 
communicating this intelligence to the Governor-General has said, ‘So 
far as Mr. Justice Shamboonath Pundit was concerned, the experiment 
of appointing a native gentleman to a seat in the High Court has 
succeeded. He had a considerable knowledge of his j)rofession, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the natives.' 1 have always-found him 
upright, honourable, and independent, and I believe that he was looked 
up to by his countrymen with respect and confidence.’ The interest 
which both in India and England attaches to the experiment of placing 
a native gentleman in the highest judicial situation in the country has 
induced the Governor-General in Council to make public the opinion of 
the Honourable the Chief J ustice, in which His Excellency entirely 
agrees.” * 

Certainly the above extracts prove anything but envy. They also 
disprove the first objection as to the ability and character of the natives. 
Sir A. Grant is no ordinary judge of scholarship, and that should 
appoint a native as Professor of English Literature and History speaks 
volumes. The testimony of the Governor-General and the Chief Justice 
about Pundit Shamboonath speaks for itself. 

The Court of Directory say, “ The ability and integrity of a large and 
increasing number of the native judges to whom the greater part of the 
civil jurisdiction in India is now committed, and the high estimation 
in which many among them arc held by tboir fellow countrymen,” &c.* 

The North-West Provinces report that the Courts of Honorary 
Magistrates appear to possess the confidence of the people.f 

4. “That natives look too much to Government employment, and 
do not show sufficient independence of character to strike out for them¬ 
selves other paths of life.” 

This is also contrary to facts, and has its origin in sujjerficial obser¬ 
vation, or in tlie knowledge of particnbir localities. That they should 
look to Government appointments, and wish to aspire to a share in the 
administration of their own country, is only as natural with them as 
with Englishmen here. Until lately there wore very few openings for 
educated rnen. The legal profession being now open to them, many 

* * Educational Despatch of 1854’, p. 77. 
t ‘ Return, Moral, &o., Progress, 1867’, p. S8. 



are going to it. The medical profession is availed of as far as it can be, 
in spite of the prejudices against dissection. But except at the Presi¬ 
dency and some other large towns, an educated doctor can hardly get 
practice suited to his position; the nuin];>cr, therefore, of well-educated 
practitioners who can at present pursue this profession with profit is 
limited. The fact that European doctors chiefly confine themselves to 
the Presidency and some few other towns, shows that the field for edu¬ 
cated medical men is not yet very large. The educated theological 
profession has yet to be created, except among native Christians. The 
Gujiirati Hindus of India have been merchants from time immemorial, 
and they are still as enterprising as ever. There is a large internal 
commerce carried on by the natives. Many among educated natives 
would gladly become merchants, or follow other professions, if they had 
the requisite capital or means. During the years 1862-64, when there 
was such a rush for trade and speculation, many natives left Govern¬ 
ment service. Tlie manufactures of England, especially textile, have 
broken down very much the corresponding industries of India; and 
now, as the cslablisliiuent of manufactories is a question of large capi¬ 
tal, it is naturally shut to those who do not possess it. Still, several 
natives get employment in such as are established. In railways and 
other works they ani ready to he employed. Besides, civil and marine 

engineering is adopted by several. 

» 

• 

In short, this objection may bo answ’ered briefly in this wray—that 
there are only ab(»ut 400 natives in Government service at a salary 
above 3007. per annum and up\vards*(see Return ’ 201-200, 1858, 2*23 ; 
sec. ii, 1859). WlTat do all those other thousands of natives do>\vho 
are also earning as nincli ? So f.ir as the native finds an independent 
opening, ho docs not fail to take advantage of it. I know from my 
experience of the educated natives of the Bombay Presidency, that they 
are very glad to have independent careers. 

• 

So far was I convinced of this and of the necessity of affording facili¬ 
ties for new careers, that i made an attempt in 18C4 to adopt some 
means to enable highly talented natives to continue*their studies for 
profei^sional careers ay'fer completing their college education. One of 
the natives of Bombay offered a lac, and some others Rs. 1,75,000 for 
two fellowships of Rs. 200 and Es. 300 per month respectively, and 
asked Government to contribute as much ; but unfortunately the offer was 
not accepted by Government 
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In addi^n to these fellowships, which were intended to onconrige 
high eduoation and high independent careers, there was also started for 
tihe less educated, and the enterprising spirits generally, a Btadehts* 
lioan Company,” to lend money at moderate interest to persons wishing 
to visit England and other places, to complete their education or to 
learn any trade, art, or profession. The Es. 300 fellowship and the 
Students* Loan Company were intended for the benefit of all India. 
The commercial crash broke down all these proposals. I don’t think 
that there can be any question that the natives do not look to Govern* 
ment employments any more than the people of any other country in 
similar circumstances. Supposing, however, for argument’s sake, that 
there was among the natives some tendency to look a little too much to 
Government employments, that certainly can be no good reason that 
they should therefore be debarred from aspiring to a reasonable extent 
to a share in the service of their own country when quaUjmd by their 
ability and character. It is said that this tendency was observed in 
Lower Bengal, but, even in that part of India, the tendency, if it ever 
existed to any unreasonable extent, is now changing. The body of 
independent barristers, solicitors, and vakeels, doctors, and merchants 
shows that even the Bengalees are not blind to the advantages of 
independent careers as they become open to them. 

5. “ That, though natives may prove good subordinates, they are not 
fitted to be placed at the head of any department.” 

Without giving a fair trial, such an objection is, to say the least, 
very unreasonable. Besides, the objection is not borne out by facts. 
In any instances in which natives have been put in positions of trust 
and responsibility, they have shown themselves equal to their duties, as 
you must have seen from the evidence I have read to you. If, in any 
cose, Government found inefficiency, there could be JiO difficulty in 
removing it, just as it does with English servants. Moreover, after 
getting admission into the service, the natives would not be put at the 
head all at once. They will have to show their efficiency, and to work 
their way up; and Government will have every opportunity of testing 
whom they can tfust and whom not with higher .positions. 

6. “That natives who seek for admission into the civil service 
should be $rst Anglicised.” 

t 

—The education that natives receive in India is in itself a process of 
Anglicising them, with this advantage, that they retain the sympathy 
and knowledge of their own country; and if a native is required to 
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TuSt this eouatry after bis selection bj tbe first competition, the object 
of tbe visit to this conntiy will be realized. If it be thoogbt that two 
years’ visit to this country is not enough, there can be no difficulty in 
arranging and requiring the native successful candidates to spend a 
little longer time here ; beause the reasons why English candidates 
axe required to go India at an early age do not apply lo the natives, as 
the natives do not require to be acclimatized, nor do they require the 
same time to learn the character, thoughts and habits of the people that 
foreigners do. ^ 

1 do not mean to say that young boys should not also be brought here 
for education. But there are many difficulties and troubles for taking 
care of them. Unless good care is taken to keep them within the cham 
of the circle of good society, there is some danger of evil instead of good 
resulting. When those educated in India come here at a mature age, 
everything they see is novel to them, every moment of their sojourn here 
is valuable, and spent in comparisons; they return to India enthusiaaticf 
and do much good. We know what good a Karsandas Moolji or a 
Dosahhoy Framjee has done to their country by their visits here. Now? 
it is not to be understSod thal the objections given above to very young 
boys coming here, or what I have said in favour of visits at a greater 
age, apply generally. There are some youths under my care for several 
years, who I am sure, will du credit to themselves and benefit to their 
country. I give the above pros and cons not as a speculation, but the 
actual result of my experience during the past twelve years, during 
which time a good many youths have been under my care, coming here 
at different ages, troip abnui i-on to twenty-one. Upon the whole, I think 
that the necessity of coming here at an early age cannot be reasonably 
urged against holding examinations in India. There is much to be said 
in favour of both early and late visits to this country, and the best 
course will be to have a proper proportion of both. As I shall point out 
hereafter, there are strong objections urged to making compulsory any 
visit at all to this country, cither before or after selection, on account of 
the caste difficulty for the Hindus, who form the majority of the native, 
population. * , 

f 

7. “ That natives ought not to be put in positions of power," 

If the British rule is to be based on willing consent and siucej’e loyalty, 
it is necessary that means be adopted to give the natives an interest in 
and a gratitude for the British rule, by giving them a reasonable share 
and voice in the administration of the country. If India is a trust for 
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the good of India, that trust ought to be faithfully discharged. It is 
rather strange that there should ever have been at this day a necessity 
to ask whether the British or native role was more liked by the natives 
The question should have beei^by this time put beyond all doubt. ThCre 
is no comparison between law above sovereign and sovereign above law. 
I must wait for another opportunity to give my views fully on this 
subject. If, instead of fearing to give a reasonable share of power to the 
natives, our rulers would do what remains to be done, they may well 
challenge the whole world to say whether they have not acted nobly. 
Unless the people arc taught what British rule and machinery of admin¬ 
istration are, and are brought up with the idea that the British rule is a 
blessing to them, it is simply unreasonable to hope that they could appre¬ 
ciate what they do not understand. We may as well expect the blind to 
appreciate a painting. If with this knowledge, by national education, is 
associated a gratification of the high aspirations t.nd patriotic feelings of 
the educated native for a voice and share in the government of his country, 
and if the material prosperity of tlie mass is promoted by a bold policy 
for public works to develop the resources of the country, and if the 
princes and the aristocracy be sure of good faith with them, and receive 
the benefit of good advice, Britain m.‘»y weJl point to its handiwork with 
pride, and India may for ever remember with gratitude the hand that 
raised it. If, in consideration of the interest which England has to 
retain her potver iu Indie, it gave India the benefit of all her influence 
and credit, by guaranteeing the Indian debt, the relief to India of some 
two millions a year will go far to the attainment of the other objects. 
Great indeed would that statesman be, tlie benefactor of India, who 
jvovld achieve this glorious work of regenerating a nation of 200 millions. 
If the British don't prove better rulers, why should they be iu India ? 
However, be the value of the above remarks what it may, one thing is 
certain, tlmt amerg the remedies pointed out, and those I think as neces¬ 
sary to make the British rule popular and beloved, this one at least, of 
giving freely and impartially |.o the natives a share iu the administration 
of the country, is admitted on all hands by those who have given their 
• opinions to the Viceroy, and their reviewers in tlie Press aud Parliament 
I will just remaik liei;e that, in conueclion with the uecoasity of giving a 
voice in the application of the revenues, the very modest proposal made 
in a petition by the British Indian A ssociation of Calcutta, reported in 
the ‘Time’s of India’ Summary of 7th March last, wdll, I hope, have due 
consideration from the Secretary of State for India. 

That there is no danger in entrusting power to educated natives Is 



proved the well-known fact that they understand and appreciate 
meat the benefits of English rule, and, in the words of Sir B. Frere, 
“ And now, wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the policy of the 
English Government, and the most ablc^ coadjutors in adjusting that 
policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of 
the educated natives,’* &c. &c. I also showed this at some length in 
my paper on “ England’s Duties to India.” 

8. “ That the places obtained by the natives will be so many less to 

the English people.” * 

The mere statement of this objection is its o\vn condemnation as to its 
selfishness and want of a due sense of justice, statesmnnship, and the 
high moral responsibilities of the Britisli in India. It is the plain duty 
of Oovermnent to secure the most efficient service they can, and for that 
purpose let the words proclaimed in the name of the Sovereign be 
honestly fulfilled, “that as far'as may be our subjects, of whatever race 
or creed, be freehj and imparUaUy admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity to discharge.” To compel the natives to come to England for 
competition for service in their own country is no more reasonable, free, 
or impai’tial, than it ivould be to compel Englishmen to go to India or 

Australia for admi8^ion into the Civil Service in England. 

« 

9. “ That natives are alrend;y largely employed.” 

The facts, however, are these. There are above 1,700 Europeans in 
the covenanted .services in India at a‘cost of above three millions per 
annum, at a salary df from 2i0l. to per annum (Return lid 

to 1860). There are 849 Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
uncoveuanted service, at salaries of oOOl. and upwards; while of 
natives there are only about GOO at a salary at and above 240/. a year 
(Return 201—vi. 1858, 22;5, sec. ii., 1859), of whom about 850 are 
between 240Z. and ,3G0/. )>cr annum. Tina return will also show how 
very few—only about a dozen—natives there are at salaries at and 
above 840Z. a year. Since these {eturns there have been some few more 
high positions given to tlie natives, but I cannot say Vhether there is 
yet any or more than one or tw'o above the salary of 2,00oZ. per annum. 

In my remarks of course I don’t mean to say that there are' not, and 
would not hereafter be, found black sheep among the educated native** 
as among any other people, but that in a fair trial the nalives will com(? 
up to the average of ability and honesty of any other people. 
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There ie only one more point to which I wish to draw yonr attenUon. 
To the Hindoo the caste question is socially of great importance till the 
system is broken down. It may be said that a candidate for the (Hvil 
Service ought to show that he has the moral courage to break through 
such trammels. This he would do by his visit to this country after his 
selection, but it’ is certainly not reasonable to expect that any one should 
subject himself to great saciiiices both of money and social position on 
the risk of the uncertain result of his venture. If he succeeds in his 
competition in India, he acquires a certain position of respect, and he can 
then well undertake the journey to this country with the lOOZ. for the 
first year, and 200Z. for the second year, which will be allowed to him by 
Government, with the double object of completing his qualifications and 
of giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the trammels of 
caste with advantage. It is not proper to sneer at the cowardice of 
submitting to the caste system. The English evm now h^ve their 
trammels in other shapes, as of fashions, society, &>c., and had 
till very lately their exclusive guilds. The English ought also not to 
forget at what cost reformations have taken place in Europe, and what 
previous preparation of the revival of knowledge has been necessary, 
and has led to them. The Hindu institution of caste has a growth of 
centuries, and over a people numbering above a hundred and fifty 
millions. It is so intimately mixed with some of the most important 
social relations of births^ deaths, and marriages, that due allowance 
ought to be made for the difficulties and sacrifices of overcoming 
its difficulties. 


Some English and native gentlemen, with much effect, urge that the 
Hindus should not,be subjected to tin’s sacrifice at all, by being required 
to come to this country even after selccliou. When I consider the 
advantages of travelling in foreign countries, which is so much consider¬ 
ed of for the youth of this country even, when I see the necessity of the 
natives in high positions being able to deal with English officials on a 
footing of equality in the knowledge of the world, especially of the 
English world, I cannot help still urging that the visit to this country 
after the select^jon should be insisted on; though I think the first 
Hindus coming here,' even after the selection, will have to put up with 
much inconvenience and sacrifice, and be something of martyrs in a 
good cause. 


I am also emboldened to adhere to this opinion by finding that some 
of the native papers of Bombay, conducted by Ilindm themselves, have 
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fJso es^pressed their Tievs that the visit to th» country after selection 
is desirable. Moreover, in the petition from the Bombay Association, 
ad<^ted at a large and influential meeting at the house of its President, 
the Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy, and by last advice being extensively 
signed by all classes of natives, it is also proposed, “ that if necessary 
they (the selected candidates) may be required to proceed to England to 
receive a course of special training, prescribed by the existing regulations, 
for which there are greater facilities in Europe than in India.*’ Besides, 
though there may be some inconveniences to the first native civilians, 
the respectability of their position, and %he{ certainty of the number of 
such officials increasing every year, will give them in time sufficient 
weapons to fight their battles against losing caste. Also, if I am not 
mistaken in my impression, I think the following circumstance has 
already met the difficulty, or at least prepared the way for the visitors 
to this country, after their selection, being able to deal with some ease 
and power with the question of losing caste. I remember, whether 
from reading or from conversation I cannot tell, that his Highness the 
Holkar intended to send some pundits to this country. He called a 
meeting of the learned Brahmins, and asked their opinion. It was 
decided in that assembly, thkt persons going abroad for State purposes 
do not lose caste, because in the glory and height of Hindu power, 
ambassadors went to different courts for state purposes. If so, that 
will be just the proper argument for selected ^candidates. After their 
selection, being servants of the State, and being required by their 
Sovereign to visit this country for qualifying themselves for State 
purposes, they cannot lose caste, * 

It is said by some'that if Government grant the ^second part of *ouf 
memorial, by conferring scholarships upon youths after a certain 
competition, those youths will be able to study for the service and 
compete here; and the object of opening the service freely and 
impartially to the natives of India will be gained. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake, I think. Now it mnsf be borne in mind that the 
scholarships are intended to leave the scholars holding them free to 
pursue whatever professional study-they like, in order especially to create 
an independent class of educated native gentlembn. li, stipend of 
these scholarships is sufficient to enable youths to come here, its natural 
effect will he that most of them will prefer otlier independent professions, 
as certain in their results, to studying for the Indian service with the risk 
of failure, and the Want of opportunity to learn any profession after¬ 
wards. Then to the Hindu the failure in the competition here will be 
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the greatest injury possible ; for having first mcurred the jpenalties of 
losing caste, and the displeasure of his friends, the mark df faiinie 
on his forehead, no matter whether deserved or not, would render 
him an object of ridicule among his countrymen. Buchan amount 
of sacrifice it is utterly unreasonable and cruel to exact. But after 
he is selected in India, and is sure of his position, it is reasonable 
for important purposes that some sacrifice and inconvenience should be 
asked from him. There is another way in which mere dependence upon 
these scholarships will not secure the free admission of the hesi talent of 
the country. We must remember that it is not the horse who makes 
the best start that always wins. So by tliis plan of scliolarshipsi if even 
all studied for the Indian service, contrary to the real object, the State 
well be spending money upon gdod starters only, whether they may 
ultimately succeed or not. But by allowing the competition in India, the 
State without this expenditure gets the actual winners of the race in a 
competition of a large number, who have proved their mental calibre as 
w'ell as their character, by their stay through a trying college course and 
by fulfilling all tlie conditions of ability and character for admission, and 
who at an advanced age can be left by their friends to act as they like, 
and are able to take care of themselves. Wliile the boj-s are very 
young, many parents would be unwilling to allow tbeir Bon.« to go to a 
distant country out of their own care, and thus again the area of selec¬ 
tion for the scholarships will be mucli limited, but young men at the age 
required for the competition are more free to act and more able to take 
care of themselves. So that we then have a competition among all those 
wIk) have proved talent and character. You will sec, tlicrefore, that 
though these scholarships may remove tlie obstacle of money, there are, 
in the case of the Hindus especially—who, it must he borne in mind, 
form the principal population of India—other most serious oltstacles, 
which can only be dealt with by transferring the examination for a 
portion of the selection to India. 

The Governor-General in his resolution last year admits that “he is 
fully alive to the urgent political necessity that the ])rogross of education 
has created, for opening up to natives of ability and character a more 
important^ djgnifeed, »and lucrative sphere of employment in the 
administration of British India j“ and as the remeily, his Excellency 
recognizes the eligibility of natives for only some higher grades 
in the non-regulation provinces. First of all the natural effect of this 
will be that those serving and living in those provinces will very 
likely have in time the little benefit thxTS held out, while in the regu- 



Ifttion pxovmces—^tbose m whioli education lias advanced most—^the 
natives of which have the greatest claim for a share in the administration 
as British subjects of long standing, should be required to incur all the 
sacrifices and risks (which to the Hindu are of no ordinary order) 
involved in a visit to this country for several years as youths. If the 
political necessity is so emphatically admitted by the Viceroy, I do not 
see how it is possible to rest satisfied with offering a few situations in 
the non-regulation provinces. Mark again, it is only to men of ability 
and character. If so, how can anything short of a free competition in 
India give a satisfactory fulfilment to ^lis political necessity, and an 
honest performance of the promise of our gracious Sovereign? ■ 

Such honest and candid declarations of necessity and justice, when 
followed by poor and inadequate fulfilment, naturally create dissatis¬ 
faction and irritation. 

It is said that high appointments in the uncovenanted service may be 
given to natives in the regulation provinces also ; but if qualified natives 
arc to be trusted with such high appointments in the uncovenanted 
service, in regulation or non-regulation provinces, why are they unfit to 
enter the covenanted i^rvice ? Certainly no one means to say that high 
uneovenanted iip}>ointments require less trustworthiness, responsibility, 
respect, or confidence than covenanted appointments. Has tlie word 
‘‘ uneovenanted” such a charip that it at once removes all those objec¬ 
tions which are urged against the free and impartial admission of qualified 
natives into the covenanted service/ If the declarations of Govern¬ 
ment are sincere, of which f have no doubt, then I see no escape for the 
honest fulfilment of t^je words of our Sovereign and Parliament from 
holding examinations in India, as proposed by us, so as to put all Her 
Majesty’s subjects on a fairly equal footing. 

Again, ill the uneovenanted service also, iho principle of appointment 
or promotion should be fitness, no matter Avhothcr the right person 
be European or native, only that the Jirinciplo should bo honestly 
adhered to. 

It is sometimes urged that natives do not learq for •learning’s sake. 
It is strange anybody could be expected to appreciate a thing before he 
knows what it is. Educated natives fully appreciate learning. 

I hope, gentlemen, I have satisfied you that educated natives have 
already shown ability and character as among any other people (and 
which is tacitly admitted by the Viceroy himself), and that the only 





i^onesl way of fulfilling the promise of our Sorereign end Acts o£ 
Parliament^ of seonriog the best talent for the ^rvice, and of inoreasisg 
the loyalty and gratitude of India, is by giving a free admisaion to such 
natives of ability and character by competition in India. 

You will have observed that I have not entered into any discussion of 
the great benefit to the administration and of the encouragement and 
inducement to high education, not only among the people generally, but 
among the higher and aristocratic classes, by the granting of our 
petition. The whole of India will by this concession be quite electrified. 
But as on this point there is no doubt or question, it is unnecessary for 
me to take np your time^ nor could I enter on it fully in this piq>er. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said my say, and leave to you to say or act as 
yon think proper. I conclude by moving the resolution of which I have 
given notice:— ^ 

“That a letter be addressed to the Secretary of State for India, with 
a copy of this paper, to request him to take it into his consideration, and 
in reply to Mr. H. Fawcett’s motion, to accede to the memorial presented 
On 21st August last by a deputation from *his Association.”* 


* Appendix B. 




VI. 

THE WANTS AND MEAl&S OF INDIA. 


(The following paper, which had been previously circulated among the Members, 
was taken as read, in a Meeting at the Society of Arts, London, Wednesday, July 
27th, 1870. Sir Chaa-les Trevelyan, K.C.B., in the Chair.) 

Gbnti-emen, —After the able paper of Mr. Prichard, and the calm, 
earnest, and thoughtful address with which we have been so kindly 
favoured by Sir Bartle Frere, I intended to plead some justification for 
troubling you to meet a fourth time upon the subject of finance. I 
think, however, that now I need not offer any apology, as the oecasion 
of this meeting will give us the opportunity of knowing the views of our 
Chairman, of whose long experience and ability you are already well 
aware. In order that he may have sufficient time for his address, I 
circulate this paper beforehand, so that all the time saved in its reading 
will be turned to much better account by bim. I propose the following 
question : Is India at present a condition to produce enough to supply 
all its wants ? 

I shall first see what its wants are. 

1st. Suffisient food, clothing, and shelter for tlje whole population, to 
keep it in a healthy condition. 

2nd. Sufficient to provide for all its s^ial wants, arising from various 
social duties and positions. 

3rd. A sufficient saving by each individual, and of the wealth of the 
nation generally every year, 4o meet any unforeseen contingency of 
natural calamity. 

4th. Means for improvements or new public works. 

5th. Means to i)ay for the high price of foreign rule, which causes a 
great and continuous drain in consequence of the amount withdrawn 
from India to the extent of 10,000,(ffi0Z. annually.* • 


* “ Home charges ” (exclusive of railways) are nearly 8,000.00ltf., and oat of 
about 9,000,000^. paid in India to English employ& of all classes, I take only 
. 4,000,UOO^. a.s remitted to England as savings, for education of children, for support 
of families, for English goods for their consumption, English uiiinufacturcd stores 
purchased by Government in India, &c., making a total of 12,000,000/., including 
interest, paid in England on’public debt of about 2,000,000/., leaving 10,000,000/. 
as assumed by me. (I have treated this subject at some length in my paper “ On 
England's Duties to India,” ‘ East India Association Journal,’ vol. i., Ko. 1.) 

7 
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The hj^st fonr waats are common to all nations; but tiie fifth want 
is peculiar to India. It is one of the principal elements of disturbance 
which causes our financial troubles. The whole question of the existence 
of a foreign rule depends upon this peculiar circumstance. No foreign 
rule can maintain itself unless it manages to enable the country to pro¬ 
duce not only sufficient for the ordinary wants of a civilized nation, but 
also for the price of the foreign rule itself. If the foreign rule fails to 
produce this result, its existence is naturally felt as a crushing burden 
to the nation, and either starva|:ion, decimation, and poverty, or rebellion 
against the foreign rule, is the inevitable consequence. If therefore our 
British rulers desire to perpetuate their rule, and I sincerely trust they 
may be able to do so for a long time to come, wdth benefit both to England 
and India, they must look this question in the face. Let them distinctly 
ask themselves whether India is at this moment producing enough for 
all its ordinary wants and the 10,000,0001. or so more that must be 
remitted to England every year for the price of the English rule. It is 
no use blaming the Finance Minister or the Viceroy if they are required 
to supply all these w^ants while India is not producing enough for the 
purpose, for they cannot produce something out of nothing. 

f I 

One would think that India, on account of this one circumstance of 
having to remit some 10,000,0001. clean out of the country, was heavy 
weighted enough in its race for prosperity. But in addition to this, it 
has 100,000,0001. of national debt. If the whole interest of this debt were 
being retained in India, it would not be a matter of so much consequence 
economically, but out of the total registered debt of India some 15,000,0001. 
arc held in this country, besides the loans raised here of about 30,000,000/. 
This makes an annual interest of about 2,000,0001. to be remitted to 
this country. Again, of the registered debt of India, which is about 
60,000,0001., nearly 30,000,0001. are held by Europeans, so that a portion 
of the intefest on that amount is also transferred to this country. There 
are besides 600,0001. for interest on East India Company’s stock. Thus, 
then, there is another item of about 3,000,0001., besides the 10,000,000/.* 
sterling for the price of the English rule, which India has to produce 
every year over and above its ordinary wants. Moreover, I shall take the 
total item at 12,000,0001. to be on the safe side, or even 10,000,0001. 
Again, during the past twenty years while the railways have been building, 
the present generation has been put to the strain of providing some 
30,000,0001. in the shape of guaranteed interest for railways. Of this 
about 14,000,0001 have been recovered from railway income. But what 
we have to bear in mind is that the burden of providing these 30,000,0001. 
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vftB first thrown upon the present generation when it could least affo^ 
to do so, for the benefit of the future. 

But there is not an end to all yet. The present generation has been 
compelled to spend within the last twelve years in what are called 
“ original ordinary public works,” somewhere above 30,000,000z., inde¬ 
pendent of repairs amounting to about 9,000,0002., and all this heavy 
outlay at the sacrifice of the present generation for the benefit of the 
future, or as if all these public works were only to last for the year when 
they are built! . * 

Such is the strain to which the present generation has been put, and now 
T ask, Can any one prove that our English rulers have, while putting 
on such heavy burdens, enabled India to produce enough to meet these 
wants ? or has India been to some extent starved to meet these require¬ 
ments ? If HO, is it an act of justice to the present generation to crush 
them so heavily for the benefit of the futurti, iiistcad of arranging matters 
in such a way that the present and the future should be made to contri¬ 
bute in the proportion of their capabilities and their benefits ? 

The next question is, What does India produce ? I do not presume 
to be able to answer this (luestion completely. My chief object in this 
paper is to .«ct the friends of India lierc to discuss this vital question. 
If anybody can satisfactorily show thsit India is producing sufficient for 
its wants, none shall be more glad than myself. T shall be glad because 
I have as much desire to see the British connection with all its moral 
benefits continue for a vr.ry long time, as that India should not he starv¬ 
ing and in distress. .Now let us see what the economical condition of 
India is. • 

I am obliged under the pressure of the current work of our Asso¬ 
ciation to prepare my paper at much disadvantage, andi^ am therefore 
not able to place all such figures before you as I might otherwise have 
done. I am compelled to content myself*at present with those ready 
at hand. 

In the United Kingdom the imports of the ten years ISbS to 1867 
arc (including bullion, &c.) 2,640,000,0002., and exports 2,110,000,0002. 
Tljcse imports include all remittances, such as interest on or re[)ayment 
of loans to foreign countries and India, and say, a good deal above 
100,000,0002. of political remittances from India, On the otfcor hand, 
we have to deduct from exports about 80,000,000/. of railway loans and 
other public loans during the period raised for India, as also any loans 
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remitted to foreign countries. I omit taking minor items into account. 
Upon the vhcle, I think it irill be admitted that the non>commereial 
exports must be greater than the non-commercial imports. In other 
words, the actual excess of the commercial imports over commercial 
exports must bo a good deal more than the difference of the figures I 
have given above, i.e. 2,640,000,000/. minus 2,110,000,0001, equal to 
about 530,000,000/., giving something like 25 per cent, profit on the 
amount of exports. In order to be quite within limit, I suppose no one 
will object if we put down the c^immercial profits of any nation to be 
15 per cent, or even 10 per cent. Such is the economical condition of 
the United Kingdom. I may just remark here, whether it is not unjust 
or mistaken to make any comparison between the position of the finance 
•ministers of England and India. The former has a highly prosperous 
country, in which nearly the whole revenue of 70,000,000/. returns back 
to the taxpayers themselves, and which is further aided by the political 
remittance of some 10,000,000/. a-year from India, while the latter 
has a poor country, of Avhieh the whole revenue of 50,000,000/. does not 
return to the taxpayers, but some 10,000,000/. of it go clean out of the 
country. 

Let us further see how the Colonies are faring—for instance, Aus* 
tralia and Canada. The imports of Australia, including bullion, ifcc,, 
during the same ten years (1858-07) arc 300,000,000/., and exports 
(including bullion, &c.)‘268,000,000/., leaving oxce.ss of imports over 
exports of about 41,000,000/. The imports of Canada (including bul¬ 
lion, &c.) are 148,000,000/., and exports 120,000.000/., leaving excess 
of imports 28,000,000/. 

« • * 

This shows hoAV the Colonics are prospering ; while under the same 

British rule, as I shall show hereafter, Ind-ia is “ very poor.” 

Let us takc^the United States before examining I ndian figures. The 
total imports for the years 1868 and 1869 are 381,0t)0,000 dollar.s and 
463,000,000 dollars, while the‘corresponding exports are only 341,000.000 
dollars and 365,000,000 dollars. 

Now with ii'gard, to India, I again take the ten years 1858-67. 
Before I give the figures for these years, it must bo borne in mind that, 
as I have shown in my paper “ On England’s Duties to India,” England 
has dowif to the year 1858 dciived from India during the connection of 
the two Countries as the price of English rule, at the lowest computation, 
without adding anything for interest or booties or bribes of former times, 
more than 200,000,000/. This amount on the one hand has fructified in 
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file hands of the energetic and enterprising people of this countiy,—I 
cannot venture to say ho\r many fold,—and on the other hand diminished 
so far the productive power of India. This drain has to be made up by 
some wise, statesmanlike policy of our sulers. Leaving this, however, 
for the present alone, and taking India as it is, we find that even with 
the help of opium and the productive benefits of the railways, as well as 
irrigation and other works, increased land under cultivation, &c. &c., in 
short, with everything you may name as having contributed to increase 
production, the total exports (including^treasure) for the years 1858-67 
are 456,000,000/., and the imports (including treasure) are only 
419,000,000/. ! But even this amount of imports (short as it is of 
exports by some 37,000,000/., or about 4,000,000/. a-year) includes about 
72,000,000/, of railway loan and other public-debt loans raised during 
these ten years, and the whole profits of the cotton trade during the 
American, war, , Were it not for this ruilwaj’^ loan, &c. &c., which to 
some extent modified the effect of the political remittances, in what a 
sad condition would India have been now ! 

India’s exports say, are about 50,000,000/. a-year at present. Now 
can this sum earn enoftgh of f>ro(it to jiay 10,000,000/. a-year of the poli¬ 
tical remittance, and leave .‘Something to be added to its capital ? As it 
is, the opium revenue which is paid by China makes up some 7,000,000/. 
for the political drain, and thp rest must be withdrawn from the produc¬ 
tion of every year, reducing the productive capital so much. 

In addition to this, India has to suffer another economical disadvan¬ 
tage, which in Mr. J. S. Mill’s words is this;— 

• • 

“A country which makes regular payments to •foreign countries, 
besides losing what it pays, loses also something more by the less advan¬ 
tageous terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for 
foreign commodities.”* 

It cannot be therefore wonderful, under «uch circumstances, that Lord 
Lawrence should have recorded his deliberate opinion in his minute of 
the 26th March, 1864, that “ ludi% js, on the whole, a very poor country. 
The mass of the people enjoy only a scanty subsistence. They are 
impatient of taxation, except where it is of that peculiar nature to which 
they have long been accustomed. The tendency of new modes of 
taxation is to irritate and even to oppress. We ought to avoid, so far as 
may be practicable, such fruitful causes of discontent.” In the year 1864 


* Mill’s ‘Political Economy’, vol. ii., p. 178, 3rd ed. 
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when Bomhay went mad with the -cotton prosperity and Mvelled in 
fictitious share-wealth—when the imports of India were the highest, say 
50,000,000/. (though even then less than exports by 16,000,0001), the 
highest ofGicial in India, the Vieeroy himself, declares that “ India is, on 
the whole, a very poor country, and the mass of the people enjoy only a 
scanty subsistence,^^ and Mr. Grant DuiF, the highest Indian official sitting 
in the House of Commons, so late as 10th May last (after all the progress 
made by the help of such railways and other public works as have been 
already constructed), asks the House, in reply to Mr. Lawson’s motion 
about opium, whetlier it would be tolerable to “ grind an already poor 
population to the very dust ?” Can it he then a matter of any surprise 
that the very first touch of famines should so easily carry aw'ay hundreds 
of thousands as they have done during the past twelve years ? I appeal 
to the British nation whether such poverty should be the result of their 
rule in India, or whether this is to be their mission in thaVcountry ? 
1 say it as much in the interest of Great Britain as in that of India, that 
if the British people and Parliament do not pay their most serious 
attention to India, and repair the impoverishing effect of a foreign 
rule by the importation of largo foreign capital, I am afraid they 
will have an Indian difficulty in time, far more serious and disastrous 
to the natives than any they had ever to deal with. But, moreover, 
we must also remember that the opium revenue may at any time 
slip through our fingerr, and unless great efforts are made to in¬ 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of cotton, I am afraid 
that trade will also fail us when most needed, for America is making 
great exertions to regain its lost ground. It has already produced 
,3,000,000 bales, is likely to give 3-^ next year, a.id hopes to produce 
6,000,000 before fiVe years are over. How great is the necessity tliat 
our British rulers should take every care ! ‘ 

Let us see whether we can apply another test regarding the poverty 
of India. ,, 

The whole produce of India is from its land. The gross land-tax is 
put down for 1S70-71, la little above 21,000,000/. How I suppose I 
shall be within the mark if 1 say that Government takes' for this land- 
tax on an average one-eighth of the gross produce, if not more. This 
gives for Ihe gross production of the country, say about 168,000,000/.; 
add to this, gross opium revenue about 7,000,000/.; gross salt revenue, 
6,00(),000/.; gross forest, 600,000/. The total thus of the raw produce 
of the country amounts to under 182,000,000/. To be on the safe side, 
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lei us BAy 200,000,0001 to inolude the produce of half a million tons of 
coal, of alienation lands, or anything else there may be. Now the 
population of the whole of British India is nearly 160,000,000, giving 
therefore less than 27s. a head for the ^annual support of the whole 
people. But unequally distributed as this produce must be, viz. 
10,000f0001. remitted to this country, the rich and middle classes keep* 
ing a larger proportion for their share, and provision for a large admi¬ 
nistrative and military expenditure, what a scanty ^sistence** indeed 
must remain for the “ very poor” mass! I am sorry I have not time at 
present to work out this test of the total production of India fully; I 
take it at present very roughly. 

m 

Some may say that I had not taken excise revenue into account. It 
or other manufacturing industry does not affect the estimate of raw 
produce. The manufacture of spirits and drugs from which this excise 
is derived is for 1870-71 about 2,260,0001., and if I make this to repre¬ 
sent 10,000,0001. of value added to the production of the country, I shall 
be above the mark. As to other manufacturing indu.strics of the country, 
we know that the exports of manufactured goods do not make op 
2,000,000/., and the inlhnd rndhufactiiring industry is limited and confined 
to a low stage. If therefore 1 raise the total production from 200,000,000/. 
to 300,000,000/., I shall be, I think, making a high estimate. This makes 
40s. a head for the gross production of India. Add 75,000,00u/. more 
if you like, and make the gross production 50s. a head : and what is 
that after all 1 The people of the United Kingdom pay above 48s. a 
head for revenue only. While the imports of tho United Kingdom are 
above 9/. a head, tho.se of India are not ds. a head. 

• • 

If I am wrong and if somebody will show that India does pioduce 
equal to her peculiar wants, none shall be more glad than myself. If 
Lord Lawrence and Mr. Grant Duff arc right, then -the question must 
be carefully considered how the remedy is to be provided. If India does 
not produce what it needs, the evident reply is. Make India produce 
more. If Mr. Grant Duff’s desire, expressed in the same speech I hare 
alluded to, of making “the alresidy poor” India “one of the most pros¬ 
perous portions of the earth’s surface,” the only* remedy is—^incrcased 
production. England is bound to do this for tho consolidation of itg 
power in India, as w'eU as to fulfil its beneficent mission of making India 
what Mr. Duff desires. I think Sir Bartle Frere's proposition is the 
most suitable remedy; that large public works are absolutely necessary, 
that the necessary capital must be supplied by this country, and 
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that in order that this capital he used without waste and judicioualy^ 
Parliament must enquire from time to time how it is employed. More* 
OTor) as long as the Supreme Legislature of India is not composed of a 
sufficient number of Independent and representative members to examine 
every item the Budget every year, as is done here by the House of 
Commons, the control of Parliament and investigation, not only for the 
application of such funds, but for the whole general administration of 
India from time to time, is absolutely necessary. I do not mean the 
slightest reflection upon the officials of Government, but it is only human 
nature that when one has the fear of being called to account, he will take 
greater care in his w'ork. 

Mr. Mill says, in his ‘Political Economy,’* “In countries where tHfe 
principle of accumulation is as weak as in the various nations of Asia, 
where people will neither save, nor work to obtain the means of saving, 
unless under the inducement of enormously high profits, no* even then, 
if it is necessary to wait a considerable time for them, where either pro¬ 
ductions remain scanty, or drudgery great, because there is neither 
capital forthcoming nor forethought sufficient for the adoption of the con* 
trivances by which natural agents are made to do the work of human 
labour; the desideratum for such a country, economically considered, is 
an increase of industry, and of the effective desire of accumulation. 
The means are, first, a better gnverninenf, more complete security of 
property, moderate taxco, and freedom from. arbitrary exaction under 
the name of taxes; a more permanent and more advantageous tenure of 
land, securing to the cultivator as far as possible the undivided benefits of 
the industry, skill, and economy he may exert. Secondly, improvement 
•of the public intelligence, the decay of usages or superstition wbioh inter¬ 
fere with the effective employment of industry, and the growth of 
mental activity, making the people alive to new objects of desire. 
Thirdly, the introduction of foreign arts, which raise the returns deriv¬ 
able from additional capital to a rate corresponding to the low strength 
of the desire of accumulation and the importation of foreign capital, 
which renders the increase of production no longer exclusively depend¬ 
ent upon the thrift or providence of tiie inhabitants themselves, while 
it places before them a stimulating example, and by instilling new ideas 
and breaking the chains of habit, if not by improving the actual condi¬ 
tion of the population, tends to create in them new wants, increased 
ambition, and greater thought for the future. These cousideratious 

h. - _—— - - 
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ftpply ;more or less to all tte Asiatic populations, and to the less civilized 
and industrious parts.of Europe, as Eussia, Hungary, Spain, and 
Ireland.” 

Now India has not only all these requirements, but also those of a 
foreign rule, which renders her case still more urgent for suitable 
remedies. 

Again, Mr. Mill has shown that production depends upon natural 
agents, labour and capital. 

Now let us see bow matters stand in India. 

Natural agents we have in any quantity in the waste land, in the 
capability of much greater production in the lands already under culti¬ 
vation, with any quantity of water if properly utilized, not to say any- 
thmg of its vast mineral and other undeveloped resources. The utilia^ 
tion of the waste land is a great necessity, but how can it be utilized or 
improved, cultivation introduced, and all the facilities of communication 
supplied without labour and capital, and without Government paying the 
best attention to the matter ? Labour >vo have enough if famines are not 
allowed to carry away liuudrodsof thouaaud^, and emigration checked by 
the supply of work at home. More than a quarter of a anillion of able- 
bodied men have emigratetl during tlie years 1858-67. The natives 
of India are not very fond of emigr:iti(*u if they can find w'ork at home. 
At all events this is a fact, that during the three years 1862, '63, and ’64 
of tlie cotton prosperity of the Bombay Presidency, not one man emigrated 
fi’om that part, but a commencement has again set in. But land and 
labour are both useless unless we have sufficient capital: Mr. Mill^dis^ 
tinctly proves that industry is limited by capital, that law aud govern¬ 
ment cannot create industry without creating capital Capital, then, is 
the great and imperative want of India, as much for the existence of the 
foreign rule as of the people themselves. Next we may consuler the 
requisites described in t% long quotation*given above :—1st. “Belter 
government, more complete security of property” (these we have). As 
to “moderate taxes,”—when the»mass of people enjoy qply “scanty sub¬ 
sistence, what taxes can be moderate ? On the sitbject of “ proper tenure 
of land,” &c. &.c., I shall not speak at present, as the great doctors o^ 
land tenure disagree, and it is too important and wide a subject to bo 
treated off-hand. 2nd. “Improvement of public iutelliirence,” &o. Ac. 
This is increasing, but if Government showed confidence in the great 
importance of this element, they would and ought to do far more 
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what they have done. 3rd. “ The importation of foreign arte,” &c. 460*, 
‘‘the importation of foreign capital,” &c. This*last is the most vital 
point. If sufficient foreign capital is brought into the country, and 
carefully and judiciously laid out as suggested by Sir Bartle Frere, all 
the present difficulties and discontent will vanish in time. But that by 
any tinkering or legerdemain we can create something out of nothing 
is simply impossible. The Calcutta correspondent of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ of 18th inst., quotes Mr. Hunter (the author of ‘ Rural Bengal’ 
and the editor of the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,’ now being compile*!) as saying 
in his yet unpublished statement about the necessity of the Gazetteer, 

“ No country ever stood in greater need of imported capital than India in 
its transition stage.” The railways and other public works, though few, are 
the hope of future good, and far more is necessary in the same direction. 

Hitherto I have spoken on the supposition as if the whole present 
administrative and military expenditure were reasonable and^necessary. 

But our Chairman had said in his Budget speech of April, 1863, 

“ I agree with those who are of opinion that with proper economy 
12,000,000/1. may be taken as the standard of the expense to be incurred 
in India for the military force of all arms, even supposing it to be main¬ 
tained at its present establishment. . . . Tlie great interests of our 

nation in India require that the estimate of the Indian army should at 
least undergo the sifting to which the War Office estimate is subjected 
before it is laid before Parliament.” 

And now in December, 1869, as Mr. Nowrozjoe Furdoonjee has 
pointed out to us. His Grace the Duke of Argyll says, “ The necessity of 
fcfEefiting every practicable reduction of expenditure was fully apparent 
to me when my financial despatch of 2nd .January last No. 62, was 
written. In that despatch I called your attention to the military charges, 
and stated the grounds on which 1 consider that those charges should he 
reduced to at least the scale of 1863-64, and that it might he possible 
to bring the whole military charges in India, Ijccluding stores, a million 
and a half below the present amount.” . !Mr. Grant Duff also says, “Its 
(army’s) weakest part was its enormous tost” (Speech, 3rd August, 1869). 

The Hon. Mr. Strachey, in his speech on the 28th April last, in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, traces the causes of the present financial 
difficulty to the circumstance, “ that although the growth of the revenues 
has been very great, the growth of expenditure has been still more rapid* 

. . . I think it clear that the increase has gone on at a far greater 

rate than was either right or necessaryand he gives in proof the re- 
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duotaons made within nx or seven months of Ihe discovery ef the financial 
difficulties^ He farther says, “ Our financial system requires radical and 
fundamental changes.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Jh his speech of the same day, says, “ If 
I am asked whether I think the main principles of future budgets 
should be the same as the present, I would frankly confess that I do not 
think so, and agree with Mr. Strachey that there is great room for 
improvement.” 

About the waste of every sort in t£e public works department we 
have heard enough, especially in Sir B. Frcre’s address. 

There is another point of view from which the question of State 
expenditnre m.ay be seen. In the year 1856 tbe total expenditure was 
less than 32,O00,0O0Z. For the year 1870-1 the estimate is some 
49,000,0002. I leave out the provision for “ordinary” original works 
from revenue, for there is nearly universal condemnation of that plan.* 
The increase of expenditure is therefore some 17,000,0007. Now the 
question is this : In order that India should bo able to find 17,000,0007. 
a-year of more rcveninj, how ipany times 17,000,000/. must its production 
have increased to make such increase of State expenditure justifiable ? 

Can any one sliow that there has been even so much as four times 
17,000,0007. of more production than that of 1856, so as to allow Govern¬ 
ment to take 26 per cent, of it for the use of the State ? Moreover, what 
a hardship it is that of this addition of 17,0(i0,000/. more than 3,000,0007. 
are made up by salt revenue ! 

4 

During the period of this increase of 17,000,0007. of expenditure, what 
a loss there has been of life and property, and therefbre of the power of 
production, by the mutiny ami by famines ; and what a mercy it is that 
railways, irrigation works, and the windfall of cotton profits have to some 
extent counteracted their evil effects and made up to some extent the 

• The Right Hon. Mr. Maesej in his Financial Statement o£ ‘Jth April, 1868, 
says in reference to wojks like barracks, trunk mads, &c.:—“ But if the question 
lay between new taxation and providing for these works wholly or partially by 
loan, we put. it to the Secretary of State whether it would iiof be the preferable 
course to borrow, rather than strain the resources of the country by additional 
taxation for the mere purpose of constructing gieat works, of w'hich posterity 
would reap the benefit." 

Mr. Ring’s opinion we already know from his letter to ‘ The Times,' And also 
the opinion of ‘The I'imes' itself in the several able and forcible aitides that have 
lately appeared in it. .In India the opinion has been general during the recent dis- 
oussions, that barracks, roads, and such “ ordinary” works, must be constmetod by 
terminable loans. Sir B. Frere’s opinion on this subicct, as you are already awatei 
is dedsive against depending upon revenue. 



political disin, But vill it be seriously contended that ttie progroBS (si 
production has been such as to justify an annual increase of 17,000,(M>0?* 
of State expenditure in 1871 over that of 1856 ? 

I hope, therefore, that I hate shown that the only salvation for India 
is large irrigation works, railways, and roads, and other public works of 
necessity, and parliamentary inquiry from time to time into the adminis¬ 
tration. Till the commercial exports are sufficiently large to pay from 
their profits the price of the foreign rule,—or in other words, till the 
amounts of the commercial cxpo/ts and imports will be equal, leaving 
the profits on the exports to be retained by England for the price of its 
rule,—India cannot be said to be producing enough for ita wants; and 
it will be only when the commercial imports begin to exceed commercial 
exports, that it will be making any addition to its wealth by the instru¬ 
mentality of the British rule. 

There is one important way to contribute to India’s wants, in which 
England, as a good manager, can give to India the benefit of its credit and 
moral power without taxing the English public a shilling. If England 
guaranteed the public debt, a saving will be made in the interest which 
India has now to pay on it. I propose, however, that this saving be not 
allowed to remain in the pockets of the Indian taxpayers, but be used in 
paying off the debt itself. The consequence will be that the whole debt 
may be paid off in a limited period, without England being required to 
contribute a single shilling from its own revenue. I cannot on this 
occasion treat of the moral duty of England to give this help, or enter 
into the subject at any length. 

In Sir B, Prere’s speech on Mr. Prichard’.s paper, he first tells us that 
elastic as the Indian revenue is, its requirements are still greater, and 
then he wants us to find ont new sources of revenue. I venture to 
submit, with every deference, that what the anxiety of the Finance 
Minister or any Indian statespaan should be, is not so much to discover 
new sources of revenue as new sources of production or prosperity. 
There is no royal road to prosperity or finance. Blood cannot be got 
out of stone. When prosperity is fairly secured revenue will take care 
of itself, and the Finance Minister, as in this country, will liave to he 
embarrassed, not with deficits, but surpluses. 

Sir Bartle does not see much objection to the present guaranteeing 
system. I agree 'with Mr. FitzwilUam that it is objectionable in 
principle and not very effective in practice. I do not think the railway 



Kav 6 much right to throw stoned at the so much condemned 
public works. I am very sorry this question of guaranteed railways 
vertw State railways was not fairly fought out at the Society of Arts upon 
Mr, Andrew’s paper. I am morally certain that there has been great 
waste in the construction of the guaranteed railways; but it is enough for 
us to know that such is the opinion of Mr. Juland Danvers, who ought to 
know. By all means let there be private enterprise, but it must be real 
and not sham enterprise. Mr. Sumner Maine’s proposal, mentioned to 
us by SirBartle, of the association of Gc^'crnmcnt and private enterprise 
in works in which Government control is necessary, so that each takes its 
risks and profits according to its share, is a fair proposal. This plan is 
very well adapted to supply the element of “ self-interest,” tlie want of 
which Sir Bartle so clearly showed to have a great deal to do with the 
evil of waste. We sliall then also have the full benefit of the knowledge 
and experience of business men as directors on behalf of the private 
shareholders, for if anything went wTong, the shareholders will soon call 
them to account. 

Now, with regard to the thoughtful scheme of Sir Bartle Frere,* I 
give it as a note, wdtli, only two alterations from myself, which are in 
italics. 


PropositioiiH for provi<liii;j; thu capital required for public works in India ;— 

1. The capital required for piftdic winks in India, undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment, ia not to be restricted to the sum wliicli can be annually spared from current 
revenue, but is to be ]mivifled from loans to be laiscd in the following manner. 

2. Commissioners to be .appointed by I’ailiament, and empowered to raise by 

loans in England, under jiuthority ami with the consent of the Secretary of State 
in Council, a sum not exceeding million.^. The interest on such loan 

to be paid by the Sccri tary of State in Council from tbi*, revenues of India,, 
which in the cane oj nprodurlice worhn .shall he paid after any portion is coinpU'ted 
and in a ioorkinfj state, and in proportion to that portion, and the money to be 
applied to the execution of public*works in India undertaken by the Government. 

3. Commissioners to be empow’crcd lo advance ilie money so raised to the 
Government of India, or to the local goverjiimcnts and adoiuiistratioiis on the 
conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

4. The local govenimeuts and adminisirations to which advances may be made 

to be the following ;— • 

The Governments of Madras. 

„ „ ■ Bombay. 

Lieutenant-Governor of RengaJ. 

„ „ North-West Provinces, 

f, „ Punjab. * 

The Chief Commissioner of British Biinuah. 

f> „ Oude. 

M „ Central Provinces. 

u „ Mysore. 

The GommisBioncr of Sind. 

5. The Commissioners to certify— 

Ist. That in the case of each advance, they have received copies of the 
working plans and estimates, or contract specifications sufiicientto 
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For the alteration in No. 2 I shall give my reason in the worda e^y^ie 
despatch of the Indian Government, of 0th March, 1865, on irrigs4s<X!L; 
“ Practically the charge of interest on the money sunk until the work is 
in a condition to pay, is just as much a part of the first cost as the direct 
outlay on the construction, ‘^here is no reason whatever for regarding 
such an interest charge as a burden on the revenues, and it may with 
perfect propriety be paid from the loan. The only essential point is to 
be assured that all the works undertaken shall, in the end, at least bring 
back to the State the interest on the capital expended on them, and with 
a proper system of management wb do not doubt that this may be always 
accomplished.” 

As for my second alteration, I rather think that in the case of the 
reproductive works, the repayment of capital should be provided for 
from the income only of the works and not from revenue. However, 
taking the scheme as it is, tlie principle of my alteration ii^ that if on the 
one hand you should not burden posterity, it is also necessary that you 
should not be unjust to the present generation, especially because the 
benefit of all these works will be enjoyed more by the future than the 
present. I don’t think, therefore, tliat T .".m asking anything unreason¬ 
able to distribute the burden over less than two generations in the one 
case and four in the other. When, last October, 1 said something to the 
same effect at our meeting oii the occasion of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper, I 
was little prepared to find that Nemesis was pursuing the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so rapidly for their injustice to the iircsent generation. Sir Eartle’s 
propositions appear very large to some persons, but they forget the large 
size and population, and therefore the large reijuirements of India. lu 

indicate clearly the limits of the work to be done, and to satisfy them 
that there is a reasonable prospect of the work specified being executed 
with the aid of the sum a]»plied for. 

2nd. That they have recciveti an assurance of the loan required for the 
work being repaid by the authority to which the sum has been advanced, 
with mterest sufficient to cover all expenses, within a period not 
exceeding years, not. less than, forty y<ar» for “ ordinary** 

worlc8,andnot las than eighty years for extraordhmry loorks," and that 
they are satisfied with the security given for such rc]>ayment. 

6. The Commissioners to make an annuajl' report to Parliament, specifying the 
sums raised, applied and repaid under these rules, up to the Slst December in 
each year, with the follewing particulars— 

{a) The Government or Administration to which money has been a'dvanced. 
(&) The names of the works for which the advance was required, and the 
total sum which each work was estimated to j'equire, and, in each case, 
* the total sum advanced, expended, and repaid up to the end of the year 
preceding. 

(e) The nature of the security given for punctual remyment. 

(<f) An enumeration of projects on behalf of which loans have been asked 
for and refused, with the reasons of refusal in each case. 




the United Songdom, with only 30,000,000 of population, 500,000,0002. 
are invested in railways, not to say anything of other works. I express 
mnch of difference of opinion from Sir Bartle Frere, with every 
deference. Mr. Maclean says the income-tax as a war-tax is useless in 
India, and Government must depend upf?n its credit He is right in the ‘ 
case of a rebellion; but in that case, if Government will not be able to 
collect the income-tax, it will not bo able to collect any tax. In the case 
of a foreign invasion, however, if the English rulers have done their duty 
by the people, they, in their turn, will submit to any reasonable burden 
when necessary; and if the public debt is guaranteed as I have proposed, 
the credit upon which ho depends most will be much improved. On the 
subject of the income-tax I shall not say more, as I hope we shall have 
the benefit of our Chairman’s views, who, sis you are aware, once sacrificed 
himself on this very account. 

We have had now much discussion both hero and in India. We have 
seen how very various are opinions on tho subject of the present con¬ 
dition of India and its administration, and we see now more clearly than 
ever that Parliament should stop in ami make a searching inquiry into 
the whole matter, i^or Parliament after all is the fountain head, and 
Parliament I hope will not shrink from doing its duty to a nation of 
200,000,000. 

As Mr. W. Taylor’s proposal completely onihraces the scope of this 
paper, as well as of former ones, the diheus.sion nould be best begun by 
Mr. Tayler moving his resolution after the (’hairman’s address is finished. 

We have Bir Bartle Frcrc’s weighty opinion, that Parliament should 
be asked to institute inquiry into the couiluct of tho Administration. 
Our Chairman has expressed to me a similar opinion, and we have Mr. 
Fawcett expressing his b^ief that “there never was a time when the 
finances of India more urgently required the keen and scrutinizing 
investigations ol the House of Commons.” 

This inquiry I thiuk will do as much Service to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment itself as to the people of India, if not more. 



VII. 

ON THE COMMERCE OP INDIA. 

C 

(Read before a Meeting at the Society of Arts, London, Wednesday, February 
15th, 1871. Sir Bartle Frcre, K.G.B., G.C.S.I,, in the Chair.) 

The commerce of India is ono of tho most important subjects that can 
engage the attention of the public of England, T do not think the 
audience before me needs to bo told the reason why. They know well 
enough how the prosperity of this country, as of any other, depends 
chiefly upon its commerce, and how important it is to them that the vast 
continent of India, with its teeming population, should bo opened up for 
their commercial enterprise. It is a calamity to India, and a great loss 
to this country, that the subject of the commerce of India is not fully 
considered by the public or press of England, aud that eVbn tho mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers do not give to it the attention it demands. 
I am coustrainod to say, after my rosidonco in this country for fifteen 
years, that the knowledge of the public here about India is not only 
imperfect, but in some matters mischievously, incorrect. But why should 
I blame the English public or others, when those who ought to know 
best, and upon the information furnislicd by whom the public must depend, 
the past India House itself has made statements entirely at variance 
with facts ? I do not w'isli to bhnue anybody, but set it down w'ith 
grief to the misfortune of India, The Parliamentary return No. 75 of 
1858, gives “A Memorauduni (prepared at the India House) of the 
Improvements in tho Administration of India duringthe last thirty years.” 
This return, at page 11, gives a paragraph entitled “ General Prosperity.” 
In the part referring to tho coramcreo of India, after giving figures for 
exports and imports of India,, at the interval of twenty-one, years (from 
1834 to 1855) the jjaragraph ends, in relation to the commerce of India 
for these twenty-oim years, with the strange words, “ The great excess 
of exports above imports (of roerchandi.se) being regularly liquidated in 
silver.” It also states that tho exports of merchandise increased 188 per 
cent,, and imports 227 per cent,, during the same twenty-one years. 

• C 

I cannot trouble you* at present with several other fallacious state¬ 
ments in tliis paragraph. I confine myself at present to those I have 
mentioned about the trade of India. It is a wonder to me how this 
stiit;^meut about the liquidation in silver of the excess of exports over 
im[Kirts could have ii^sued from the India House. A return (No. 369) 
made by the India House itself, on Mr. Bright’s motion, in the year 1853, 
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gires the total imports and exports of India. The total exports, accord^ 
ing to this return, iau^Aiding all treasure for the first fifteen years (1834 
to 1850) out of the twenty-one to which the return of 1858 refers, are 
giren as a little above 231,000,0002., aifd the total imports of India, 
inchbdmg all treasure, a little above 163,500,0002., leaving a difference of 
67,600,0002. of excess of exports above imports, for which, neither in the 
shape of silver nor of any other goods, has there been any import what¬ 
soever into India. So far, therefore, for the first fifteen years’ “ regular 
liquidation in silver ” for 67,600,0002. d£ excess of exports was simply a 
creation of imagination. 

Now, let us see about the remaining six years. The return (No. 3891 
of1867) gives the total of exports, including treasure, about 125,500,0002., 
and the total of imports, including treasure, about 105,000,0002. These 
imports inclutlo the loan for railways remitted up to the year 1856. 

I take this remittance to be only 10,000,0002., as a low figure, as I 
cannot get from official returns ihc exact amount. Deducting this, and 
not making any allowance for any remittances on account of public debt 
made during tlic saitie period^ the total amount of imports is about 
95,500,0002., or “the excess of exports above imports” of about 
30,000,0002. which was not lifpiidaiecl either in silver or in any other 
goods. Thus wc have a total of about 97,000,0002.; and allowing, to 
some extent, for the amount of‘public loans raised in England and remitted 
to India during the twenly-one years under consideration, an ‘‘ excess of 
exports above imports” of aho^ e 100,000,0002. which was never liqui¬ 
dated in silver or in other goods, To this must be added about 
30,000,0002. of profit on exports, thus making about 130,000,0002. fbr ' 
which India has received no return in imports. And yet the India 
House coolly told the English public, in the year 1858, that during the 
twentyrOne years previous to ]856, “the great excess pf exports above 
imports was regularly liquidated iu silver.” I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
to say whether there ever was a more mislesuding statement made; and is 
it a wonder that the English public are indifferent to the complaints of 
India ? The India House would hjjve been correct if it had said that 
the great excess of exports above imports of India, during tlie twenty-one 
years, amounting to above 130,000,0002., was retained for the benefit of 
England. Now I would not have alluded to a statement made twelve 
years ago, were it not that I have seen its mischievous effects to the 
present day. So far a 3 my reading goes, I have not come across a single 
statement in the subsequent Parliamentary returns which distinctly and 
directly corrects it, and in my conversation generally, except in very 
8 
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few ixustaneeB, 1 have found that this misleading statement has led to the 
almost universal belief that India is rich and prosperous, when it is not 
BO. No more have the imports, with all silver included, been equal to 
exports after 1856. Notwithstanding the so-much-talked-of wealth 
poured in daring the American war, the total figures are, for 1856 to 
1869,* exports (including treasure), about 688,000,000^.; imports (in¬ 
cluding treasure), about 545,000,0002. Out of these imports, about 
72,000,0002. (the total expended till end of 1869 being 82,000,000/., of 
which I have taken 10,000,0001, the total to 1856) are railway loans, 
about 27,000,000/. are public loans raised in England, and about 
15,000,000/.t of registered debt of India, transferred to this country, 
leaving the actual imports in exchange for exports about 431,000,000/. 
I'his gives an excess of exports above imports of about 167,000,000/. 
during the last thirteen years, which is not liquidated either in silver or 
in any other goods. Add to this the profits of the export, say ahont 
60,000,000/., making a total of above 210,000,000/., for which there is 
no commercial imports into India. 

Now, instead of a misleading statement, that the “groat excess o 
exports over imports was liquidated in sil'^er,” if *che English public were 
told that during the past thirty-four years exports for about 260,000,000/. 
have had no corresponding material return in imports, nor the ordinary 
commercial profits of Jhese thirty-four years, to the extent of some 
90,000,000/., had been returned to India, its attention would be naturally 
directed to the strange phenomenon; for everyone knows that in the 
ordinary course of commerce every country gets a full return with some 
, profit for its exports, and that it is simply impossible for any country to 
carry on such a commerce as that of India without being impoverished, 
unless special means are adopted to counteract the evd. 

I propose to consider, 1st, the real extent of the commerce of India ; 
■2nd, the reason why it is extremely limited, notwithstanding the progress 
• it has to some extent made; 3rd, what suitable remedies should be 
adopted for such an unsatisfactory state of afifairs. First, we may see 
what the extent of the real commerce of India is. I take the latest 
year for which I can get returns. The table for exports from India, as 
given in return C., 184 of 1870, including treasure, gives the amount 
for the year 1868-9 about 53,700,000/., and imports including treasure, 
about 51,000,000/. Now, we must examine whether these figures repre- 


• ‘ Parliamentary Beturn’ 8891 of 1867, and C. 184 of 1870. 
. f * Parliamentary Betuin' 258 of 1869. 
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t^e commerce of I have no doubt every gentleman here 

reads the Httle paragraph in the money articles of the daily newspapers, 
about the bills drawn by the Secretary of State for India. 1 would 
not undertake to say how many readers of that little paragraph under¬ 
stand its full significance, or care to do so. I am afraid the number is 
not large. The total of these bills for the last official year was estimated 
at about 7,000,000i. What are these bills drawn for ? Certainly not 
for any commercial purpose. What is the operation of these bills ? It 
is simply this, that out of the proceed! of the exports from India the 
Indian Secretary keeps 7,000,000^. here, and India receives no corres¬ 
ponding commercial import for the amount. In this manner, what are 
called “ the charges in England on the revenues of India” are paid, that 
is, India exports about 7,000,000?. worth of produce to pay for these 
charges.* You will therefore see that out of the so-called exports of 
India, about 7,000,000Z. are not commercial exports at all. Next, in 
India there are about 2,500 English civilians, covenanted and uncovenant- 
cd, about 5,000 English military officers, and some 60,000 soldiers. All 
these naturally remit to this country, for the education of their children, 
and for the support of, their femilies and dependent friends, and bring 
with them their savings. The total of their pay is about 9,0O0,000Z., 
and I put down what an English friend, who ought to know well, tells 
me is a low estimate, about half for the remittances 1 have alluded to. 
There arc, besides, certain •English goods especially wanted for the 
consumption of Europeans in India. If I, therefore, take 5,000,000?. 
as the exports of India for all these purposes, to say nothing of remit¬ 
tances by non-official Englishmen, such as barristers, solicitors, doctors, 
merchants, planters, &o., making up a large sum, I shall be found much * 
under'the mark. Thus, then ^ wc have a total of about 12,000,000?., 
out of the so-called exports, which do not fonn a part of the commerce 
of India at all, whatever else they may be. I cannot discuss what they 
really are, or what their significance is, before this Society. I may just 
tell you that Sir George Wingate calls this ilem the “ tribute” India pays 
to England ; or that another intelligent Englishman calls it the “ salary 
of England” for ruling over In3ia. Be that as it miiy, one thing is 
clear, that these 12,000,000?. are not a part of the commerce of the 
country, and for which there is no liquidation either in silver or any other 
goods. India must send out annually at least 12,000,000?. worth of 

* The “ charges on the revenues of India,” disbursed in England, are, for 
1869-70, above 7,700,000?.; and those for 1868-69 about 7,360,000?. I put down, 
say 7,000,000?. Betarn 234 of 1870. 
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produce, whether it will or bo, without any corresponding commercial 
return. Besides the above two .items, there w another which strictly is 
not commercial. I mean the remittance of interest from India on rail¬ 
ways, irrigation, and other such loans. I must not be misunderstood, 
however. 1 consider these loans as one of those things for which India 
is under special obligations to this country. I do not allude to this item 
in any spirit of complaint. Far from it. On the contrary, I always 
think of it with great thankfulness. It is a blessing both to the receiver 
and the giver. I only mean thrjt the interest, even supposing it to be 
all, earned by the railways, though forming a part of the exports of 
India, is not a part of the commerce of India. This item is about 
4,000,0002., making altogether about 16,000,0002. of exports from 
India which are not commercial. The balance of the exports repre- 
.denting the real commerce of the country is therefore about 37,000,0002. 
for 1868-9. 

% 

Let us now analyze the iinporis. The total is about .51,000,0002. 
We must deduct the following items as not commercial:—Railway loan 
for the year, about 5,000,0002. ; irrigation, State railways, and other 
loans which I have not been able to ascertain, L.iy about 2,000,0002.; 
Government stores, about 1,500,0002. • payment on account of the 
Abyssinian expedition, about 1,250,0002. j leaving about 41,260,0002. 
as commercial imports. So we have roughly considered about 37,000,0004 
exports and 41,000,0002. imports. This shows something like a national 
commercial profit of about 4,000,0002. But ns, on the other hand, 
India has had to pay to this ermntry 12,000,0002, for its administration, 
the real balance of India’s profit and loss account is some 8,000,0002. 
on the wrong side for the year. 

Leaving the question of the nature and* consequences of this balance 
alone for the present, we have this remarkable fact, that while the exports 
of the produce of the United Kingdom are nearly 62. 10a. a head of 
population, of British North America about 82. a head, and of Australia 
about 192. a head, for 1868, those of India are scarcely 4s. a head, or 
altogether, including political and nan-commercial remittances to this 
country, about 5s. a head. Even deducting the gold exports, the other 
exports of Austraha are about 112. per head. 

I may remark here, that just as the India House liquidation in silver 
of excess of exports is incorrect, so does its assertion of the increase of 
188 per cent, in exports, and 227 pel cent, in imports, require explana¬ 
tion. From what I have already said, you may have seen that a good 
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poFtion of this increase is owing to causes other than commercial, viz, 
increase of political charges in England, of national debt, and the 
increasing remittances of official and non-official Europeans. 

The question is often asked, fwhy India does not take , largely of 
British manufactures ? Why is it that, with a population of 200,000,000, 
there are only about 17,500,0002. worth of British manufactures, or less 
even than 2«. a head, exported to India, while Australia, with a popula- 
taon of less than 2,000,000, takes about 13,000,0002., or more than 62. a 
head, and British North America, with Its population of about 4,500,000, 
about 5,000,0002., or about 25s. a head ? Before I proceed to a discussion 
of this scantiness of the export of British manufactures into India, I 
must clear away two misapprehensions. On account of such misleading 
statements as those of the India House, and a quantity of silver being 
actually imported into India, it is a general impression here that India is 
a great sink for silver, that there is great hoarding, and that it is rich. 
The fact is, first, that India has not imported as much silver as the India 
House statement leads one to believe; and secondly, that under the 
British administration, silver has naturally become a necessary com¬ 
modity. The revenue»having*to be paid in cash, a great demand arose 
for coins, and silver not being produced in the country, its importation 
became a necessity. Besides coins, it must also be remembered that, as 
in all countries, several social customs require the use of a certain quan¬ 
tity of the precious metals. ’I am not at all here taking into considera¬ 
tion the withdrawal of the treasure from India that had taken place in 
the earlier times of the East India Company. And yet, see what the 
gross total amount of bullion is which India has retained during _the 
whole period of the last seventy years, from the ooimncncement of the 
present century. 1 think you wotild hardly believe me when I 
say it is only about 34s.* a head. Conceive, gentlemen, 34s. a head, 
not per annum, but in the wliole course of seventy years, for all purposes, 
commercial, social, and political, for circulation, wear and tear, for re¬ 
mittances, for railway and other loansj and to fill up the drain of former 
periods—in short, for every possible purposa 

. . • • * 

Why, in the United Kingdom, for the last twelve years only, from 

1858 to 1869 (there are no earlier returns for imports), you have retained 
for your national uses nearly 30s. a head, besides leaving about 18^000,0002. 
in the Bank of England intact at the ends of 1857 and 1869. There 
may be some little hoarding by some men, as the means of investment 
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«&d drcoljKtioa in India are not yet developed; but may 1 ad: whetbet 
there is any gentleman now present who has not some hoarding aboat 
him of several pounds in his watches, pins, &c.l However, here is the 
whole quantity of bullion imported into India during seventy years, 
34s. per head. Now, in disousling the question why India takes less 
than 2a., or about Is. 9d., a head of British manufactures, you will see 
that the general ciy of large imports of silver bemg the cause is not 
correct. The wonder is that 34s. a head, received in the whole period of 
seventy years, could be sufficient for all necessary wants and wear. 

The second misapprehension which requires explanation is' the notion 
that wages and prices have risen enormously, and that therefore India is 
very prosperous. This notion is not only an exaggeration, but it is also 
incorrect to a great extent. It would be impossible for me to discuss it 
to-night, as it would require a long time to do so clearly. I need simply 
say, what I think I am able to prove from actual facts and ofil^ial docu¬ 
ments, that though there is some general rise in prices (not, however, to 
the extent usually supposed), it is not an addition to former sufficieiicyt 
but a return from a low ebb, to which it had gone down before, and that 
it only indicates some progress towards, but not actual, sufficiency, much 
less prosperity. There is much confusion of ideas on this subject. For 
instance, while some writers point to rise in prices as a proof of pros¬ 
perity, the India House return, in the same paragraph to which I have 
already referred, speaks of “ the cheapening of agricultural produce” as 
a matter to boast about. Now, the “enormous” or “unexampled” rise 
in prices or wages, about which so much noise is made by some writers, 
is no more true than that because there may be a few millionaires ip 
' London, therefore all Londoners are millionaires. The phenomenon ia 
simply this, that in special localities, where railway and other public 
works are being constructed, money congests, and prices and wages for a 
time go very high, because, on account of imperfect communication, 
neither labour nor food is drawn there in sufficient quantity to equalize 
or moderate wages or prices. And because at some of these special 
localities prices and wages rise very high, a general conclusion is hastily 
drawn, as if prices and wages had gone up enormously all over India. I 
shall give her^fter d few instances of prices, which will show that the 
notion of enormous general rise in prices is incorrect. 

• 

I must now return to the question of the causes of the miserable extent 
to which the natives of India take British manufacture. Do not, gen¬ 
tlemen, for a moment suppose that a native does not wish to put on a 



letter ooai^r rather a coat at he can get it. You ahottki 

serioosly ask the question why India does not afford to English industry 
and' enterprise a field commensurate with its vast extent, population, 
and natural resources, though it is under your own control and admi¬ 
nistration. If this country could export *of its produce only U. a head 
of India’s population, it will be as much as you now export to all parts 
of the world. 

There is no question of the vastness and variety of India’s resources. 
The number of principal articles it exfferts to this country is above fifty, 
many of them in great varieties, and some two or three dozen of minor 
importance. Much more can this number be increased. Why should 
not India alone supply to this country cotton, coffee, sugar, tea, silk,' 
seeds, fibre, or anything else, in any quantity wanted ? The causes of 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs are various, both moral and material. 
The moral cause, 1 am sorry I cannot discuss before tliis Society; I shall 
only mention them. As long as a people have no reasonable voice, or 
have only a farce of a voice, in the legislation and taxation, municipal or 
imperial, of their own country, it is simply impossible there can be that 
w atchful care and atttntion to its wants which those most interested 
alone can give. So, also, as long as the people of a country have no fair 
share in its administration, the powerful stimulus of patriotism and self- 
interest cannot come into action. Moreover, this want of a proper share 
for the native in the adruintstration of the country produces one deplor¬ 
able moral evil: as long as the English arc officials, their mouths arc shut. 
All the wisdom acquired by their experience is of no use in guiding the 
natives. The moment they are non-official they leave the country, and 
thus drain poor India of wisdom also. After coming, to this country* th§ 
majority of these retired Engjish officials forget India. Here, for instance, 
is Lord Lawrence. I congratulate the London School Board on such an 
acquisition, but there is also another side of the picture. What does 
this mean to India ? Here is wisdom of above thirty years, I suppose, 
acquired in India, and it is all now lost to*it. When and how will India 
have its own Lawrences, its Freres, Trevelyans, &c., to guide the nation 
towards progress, enlightenmefit, and prosperity ? This is most de¬ 
plorable for India that natives are not allowed a due share in the admi¬ 
nistration, to acquire the necessary wisdom of experience to become the 
guiding spirits of the country. 

One more moral eause I would just touch upon, is the want of ade¬ 
quate education. Most sincerely thankful as I am for even the small 
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ejctent to which education has progressed, I need simply say just now 
that education, both high English and professional for the higher (passes, 
and vernacular and industrial for the mass, is far. from being adequate, 
and yet Government are committing the political suicide of discouraging 
English education in Bengal. * 

Having thus simply stated the three moral causes, I now^ come to the 
material. What, I wonder, would you say to the following fact ? I have 
been studying for the past six months the administration reports of the 
different Presidencies of India, t From these and other sources (thanks 
to Mr. Grant Duff, and other gentlemen in the India OfHce, for lending 
me any books I wanted), I have myself worked out, as a rough outside 
^estimate, the total gross produce of all cultivated land in the average 
good season of 1867-8 :—Central Provinces, North-West Provinces, 
Madras Presidency, Bengal Presidency, and Oudh, less than 40^. a head 
of their respective population ; Punjab produced less than 6Qs. aSiead; 
and the Bombay Presidency, with all the advantages of the late American 
war, railway loans, and three lines of railway converging into it, produced 
100s. a head. But even Bomhay, I am afraid, on account of disastrous 
losses during the lust five years, is gradue-lly lojyering its level. The 
average of all British India will bo a good deal under 50«. a head per 
annum, or say 1«. a head a week. If I put 80s. a head per annum, or 
1#. 6rf. per week per head, as the total production of all kinds (agricul¬ 
tural, manufacturing, mineral, &c.) of the country, I shall be, 1 cannot 
help thinking, guilty of exaggeration or over-estimate. 

With this low production wo must bear in mind that a larger pro¬ 
portion goes for the consumption of the Europeans in India, of the 
higher and middle classes of natives, 12,000,000Z. a year are to be ex¬ 
ported to this country, and a portion is to bo reserved for seed, and then 
we may ask how much of this Is. &d. a week a head could go to the share 
of the poor mass, from whose labour, after all, must all production be 
raised. Is not thi.s one cause 'alone quite enough to explain the whole 
problem why India is such a poor and wretched customer of England? 
Is it any wonde^ then, that Lord Lawxsnce deliberately stated, in 1864, 
that “ India is, on the whole, a very poor country j the mass of the popu¬ 
lation enjoy only a scanty subsistence ; ” and that Mr. George Campbell, 
in h is paper on “ Tenures of Land in India,” published by the Cobden 
Club, quotes from an official authority a report mnde so late as 1869, 
about the Madras Presidency, as follows :—“ The bulk of the people are 
paupers. They can just pay their cesses in a good year, and fail alto- 



gether when season is bad. Eemissions baire to be made perhaps 
eveiy third year in most districts. There is a bad year in some one 
district, or group of districts every year.” Lastly, I would refer to an 
incidental remark made in the Calcutta correspondence of * The Times,' 
published as late as the 12th December last. It says:—“ But an ordinary 
native can live comfortably on about 26?. a day. He only needs a few 
rags for clothing, a little rice, and pulse or bean, and ‘ curry stuff.’ ” 

Now, I ask you, gentlemen, whether it is from such men, who are 
obliged to be satisfied with 26?. a day, aVew rags, and wretched hovels, 
that you can expect to raise 50,000,000?. of annual revenue (nearly one- 
fourth of which has to be remitted to this country); or even 1?. a head, 
or 200,000,000?. of commerical exports, receiving large imports of your 
British manufactures in return ? Pray do not suppose the native would 
not like to be better fed, clothed, and lodged. Such a supposition will be 
simply contrary to human nature and to fact. Let us^ examine a little 
more closely. Insufficient as the whole production is, and scanty as must 
be the share of it for the great bulk of the population, perhaps hardly 
Is. a head a week, the mischief is further aggravated by imperfect distri¬ 
bution, so that the plenty df any one part is not available for the 
scarcity or famine of another. The best test of this is the difference in 
the price of food in different parts. If wheat sold at 50s. in one p.irt of 
this country, and 70s. or 80s. in another part, I wonder how long this 
Society, or the English public, would allow such a state of things to 
endure ? In Punjaub, in 1869, the average price in Delhi was 52 lbs. 
of wheat per rupee, while at Mooltan, 34 lbs., and at Peshawar, 30 lbs. 

In the Madras Presidency, in the year 1867-68, a, good season year,* 
at Cuddapa, the price of rice, is 492 rupees per garce (9,256J lbs.), at 
Vizagapatam it is 203 rupees, and Godavery, 222 rupees. In the North- 
West Provinces, for the month of June, 1868, as the month of average 
plenty, at Meerut, wheat is 54 lbs. for 1 rupee, but at Allahabad and 
Mirzapore only 34 lbs. In the Central Provinces, in 1867-68, an average 
good-season year, rice, at Hoosingabad is 5 rupees for I maund (80 lbs.), 
while at Eypore and Belaspore 4t is only 1 rupee; «t Sumbulpore, 
1 rupee 2 annas. In the Bombay Presidency, for'February, 1868, as a 
month of average plenty, at Dharwar, the price of jowaree is 84 lbs. for 
1 rupee, while at Thanna it is 27 lbs. per 1 rupee. Again, .bajree at 
Dharwar is 80 lbs. per 1 rupee, while at Dhoolia only 26 Iba, and 
at Broach and Thanna only 24 lbs. (These prices are taken from 
administration reports and the ‘ Bombay Government Gazette.’) 
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In Boogftl, the * Calcutta Gazette’ gives, for June, 1868, average good 
time, what are described for rice of cheapest sort, the ‘‘ ordinary prices 
at this season,” and what do we see ? At Maunbhoom 50 seers or 100 Iba* 
for 1 rupee, and at Bancorah, 47 seers or 94 lbs. per rupee; while close 
ly at Singbhoom, it is only 20^seers or 40 lbs. for 1 rupee; at Patna, 
13 seers or 26 lbs.; in the 24 Farruguas, 16 seers or 32 lbs.’ 

But there is another deplorable test. 

Now, what better proof am you have than that “when, in the year 
1861, while British India exported to the United Kingdom alone, at the 
distance of thousands of miles, more than 3,000,000 cwt. of rice, at about 
12s. a cwt. here, after paying all charges of freight, profits, &c., or at 
about 6s. to 8s. a cwt. at the ports of shipment; and to all parts of the 
world grain worth 3,600,OOOZ., or say about 6,600,000 cwt., the North- 
West Provinces lost a quarter of a million of lives and immense property 

by famine. * 

• 

In the year 1866, the United Kingdom imported above 2,000,000 cwt. 
of rice from British India, at about 6^. to 8s. a cwt. at the ports of ship¬ 
ment : and all parts of the world imported grain from British India 
worth 5,260,000/., or say, above 10,000,000 cwt., while Orissa and Madras 
lost nearly a million of lives and millions worth of property. 

Again, the last two years, Eajpootana lost a million of lives, says the 
Calcutta correspondent, on the authority of liev. Mr. Hobson, in ‘The 
Times’ of 27th December last, while the exports of rice to the United 
Kingdom has been 4,000,000 cwt. in 1868, and I think as much in 1869 ; 
and of grain to all parts of the world worth 2,600,000/., or above 
‘5,000,000 cwt. each year. Thus in India, for want of proper communi¬ 
cation, and therefore of easy distribution, famine destroys millions of 
lives and property. Good God, when will this end ? 

The question may be put by you, what it is I want to suggest. I ask, 
gentlemen, only for some good English common sense, both political and 
economical, that common sense which destroyed monopolies and corn- 
laws, upset the mercantile theory, and«;stablished free-trado; and I trust 
the desire of Englishmen, which is no less miue, and I believe of all 
educated and thinking natives, that British rule should endure long, 
would be fairly accomplished—a blessing to India and a benefit to 
England. Like the causes, the remedies I wish to be applied are also 
moral and material. About the moral remedies, the statement I have 
already made of the causes suggests also the remedies. There are, Sir 
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John fiOioxe said eighty years ago, certain “erils inseparable from the 
qfstem of a remote foreign dominionand 1 say that these evils must 
be oonnteracted if that foreign dominion is to endure, and be based on 
the contentment and loyalty of the people. These evils can be stated 
in four words, “ material and moral drain.” The first I have already 
shown to be at present 12,000,000?. a year. The moral one is that of the 
wisdom of administration brought over to this country on the retirement 
of every English official, to whom alone both practical legislation and 
higher administration are chiefly confined. These two drawbacks politi¬ 
cal common sense requires should be i^emedied, or the people cannot be 
satisfied. It is no use thwarting nature, however strong your arm may 
be. Nature will avenge every departure from truth and justice. Thus 
simply touching on the moral remedies, I come at once to the material 
ones. The very first question suggests itself, Why should India have to 
remit 12,000,000?. a year to this country ? This, to a certain extent, is 
inevitable. If India is to be regenerated by England, India must make 
up its mind to pay the price. The only thing I have to say is, that 
England, on its part also, should act justly towards India ; the financial 
relations betw'een the two countries should be equitably adjusted. ISTo 
unreasonable burdens should be imposed on India because it is at your 
mercy j and the revenues of India should be administered with economy, 
wisdom, and the sense of responsibility of a great trust. I appeal to the 
conscience of English statesmen and tliinkcrs to give a careful consider¬ 
ation to this subject. Here, however, J must h'avo this point, hoping 
that England will do justice to India in this matter. 

The other, and still more important material remedies, I must discuss 
at some length, as falling within the province of this jSociety. It is ^gaiii 
a little economical common sense that is required. The most obvious 
remedy for the very poor production of the country, and its extra-political 
wants, is to increase production and facilitate distribution. Itisno discovery 
of mine. Irrigation to increase production, and cheap communication are 
the crying wants of a country like India. * These re-act upon each other. 
Irrigation will supply traffic for communication. Cheap communication 
will re-act by stimulating prodtiction, opening uj) nqw markets, and 
equalizing distribution. This certainly sounds very common-place, and an 
oft-told tale, but it is this common-place remedy upon which the material 
salvation of India depends, and it cannot be told too often t|ll it is ac¬ 
complished, Well, you may say the Indian Government don’t deny this. 
I grant they are as* loud in their acknowledgment of this necessity as 
anyone else. Then where is the hitch ? That is just the question. 
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In order to avoid oonfhsion and save lime, I give you at once mj own 
views, without entering into a discussion of the present policy of Govern¬ 
ment. The expenditure on public works may be divided into two sorts 
—on repairs and on original works. For repairs, by all means pay from 
the revenue, for it would be unjust to saddle posterity with any debt for 
them. The “ original works ” are divided by Government into “ ordinary” 
and, ” extraordinary.” Ordinary are those which do not pay directly, 
such as barracks, buildings for civil administrations, and common roads. 
These do not bring direct retnrrs certainly, like railways, but repay 
indirectly, in the saving in rent, and in many other ways. 

Now, nobody will contend that these works are only useful for the 
,day, and that posterity, or even one or two generations after the present 
can have no interest in them. Is it just, then, not to say anything of the 
want of economical common sense, that the present generation, ^o little 
able to bear the burden, should be pressed to furnish the whole means, 
without any distribution of the burden with the next one or two genera¬ 
tions ? I maintain that Government should adopt the just as well as the 
economical policy of distributing the burden of these ordinary works 
over say fifty years or two generations by means of terminable loans. 
By adopting this policy, the other most injurious effects of stopping 
works from time to time, according to the condition of tlie revenue, will 
be avoided. What is of the utmost importance is, that these w’orks once 
decided upon should be carried out vigorously, and completed as soon as 
possible. I repeat, then, that I ask for only common sense in this 
matter. When a large load is to be raised, a common, unintelligent 
labourer tries to raise it directly by his hands, an intelligent labourer 
tries a lever, and a man of knowledge uses a system of pulleys or some 
machinery. What is the whole secret or aim of all mec|iauical science ? 
Simply to distribute weight. Use, I say, the same common sense in 
financial matters. Use suitable financial machinery, and distribute the 
weight. Don’t waste time, energy, and means in trying to raise the 
heavy load directly. 

It looks aln^cst ridiculous before an English audience to insist on 
this, but the Indian Government somehow or other does not do this. 
The mischief of this policy of making revenue pay at once for the 
ordinary original works is threefold—uncertainty, delay, and the con¬ 
sequent waste in the works themselves; the intolerable pressure of 
taxation upon the people, and their dissatisfaction; and lastly, what is 
still worse, the withdrawal of so much capital, which at present is very 
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drarj and. insufScient for the ordinary vanta of the production and 
oommeroe of the country, Government using capital irorth 9 per cent^ 
and upwards, when it can easily get the same for 4 or 5 per.ceut., causing 
thereby to a poor country like India a serious loss, and shutting out 
England from safe investments in a country which is under its own 
control. Paying for these ordinary works from revenue, or from termi¬ 
nable loans, makes the whole difference to the people between being 
crushed by a load or carrying it with the greatest ease. It must be 
also borne in mind that any increase,| in the communications of the 
country, and the better attention to the wants of the country, will make 
the future generation better able to bear greater burdens than the 
present. 

I ne;st come to extraordinary public w'orks, such as railroads, irrigation 
works, canals, &c. In the case of these works, Government has fortu¬ 
nately adopted the policy of borrowing ; but somehow or other, there is 
some hesitation in going Vigorously and boldly into the matter. 

The hesitation for borrowing is grounded mainly, as far as I can make 
out, on one reason. It is said England’s tenure in India is uncertain, 
and that if, after England lent a large sum, she should have to leave 
India, she may lose her loans. This is a very fair qnestion, and must be 
fairly discussed. Now what is the best guarantee the English can have? 
As a native of India, I may answer, the loyafty and affection of the 
people. But as Englishmen you may say, “ Well, we fully appreciate 
loyalty and gratitude; but after all, it will not be prudent to depend 
upon that guarantee alone.” Well, then, I ask, what is the best thing 
you can Lave ? Can you have anything surer than a.sufficiently strong ’ 
English army ? And if by tlje same policy which may enable you to 
have a strong army, you can also secure the loyalty and gratitude of tho 
people, how much more will yonr security be increased. How can you 
have a sufficiently large English army without a sufficiently large revenue, 
and how can yon have a large revenue unless the ptvoplc are able to pay 
it, and pay it without feeling crushed by it ? If, on the one hand, the 
present political drain continues, rfhd the country is noth«lped to develop 
its resources, the result is evident. The people* must get poor, and 
revenue must diminish. If revenue must diminish, you cannot provide 
for a sufficient military expenditure, the guarantee for your rule is im¬ 
paired, and still more so by the discontent of the people. On the other 
hand, if the G overnment went boldly and vigorously into the prosecution 
of all necessary public works by sufficient cheap loans, the production 
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and comueToe the country and the ability of the people to pay tt^ei 
will increase, Government will be able to raise with ease larger revenue, 
and will be able to keep up the necessary strength of the army, the 
security by which will be further enhanced a hundredfold by the 
contentment and loyalty of the people. 

The most absolute wants of any country, in the undeveloped condition 
of India, are irrigation and railroads, canals and other cheap communi¬ 
cations. Even now, the only or^chief bright spot in the administration 
of the past fifteen years, for which Government claims, and justly re¬ 
ceives, the greatest credit, for which India is most thankful to the 
English public, and which has opened a hopeful day for it, is even with 
idl the waste and jobbery, the railways, canal, and irrigation works already 
built by English loans. I beseech, therefore, that Government should 
pursue with vigour this hopeful path, for on this alone, do the i^iaterial 
salvation of India, and the strength and benefit of English rule depend. 
There is one mojre question in connection with loans which requires a 
fair discussion. It is the opinion of many tliat the loans should be 
raised in India. The reasons assigned are, either the fear of uncertain 
tenure of English rule, or that India may not have to remit interest to 
this country. The first, I have already answered, is suicidal. With 
regard to the second reason, I say, if India is able, by all means raise 
the loans there. I am very glad that Government have succeeded in 
inducing some of the native princes to lend money to build railways. 
But I have shown you already that India does not at present produce 
enough for its ordinary wants, much less can it save or spare capital for 
these loans. . The very fact that capital is worth 9 per cent, ordinary 
interest in India Shows its insufficiency, even for its very limited 
commerce. 

The idea of making India raise loans is like ordering water to run 
up a hill. Raise loans in India, the result will be still the same. Water 
will gravitate to the* lowest level. Beyond a certain amount needed in 
India for investments of trusts, retired persons, banks, unenterprising 
zemindars, &c.,‘ the rest will be bought up by this country. Be this as 
it may, the test is a very easy one. Let Government open loans at 
4 per cent., both in India and England, at the best prices capitalists 
would give for this interest, and in such a way that the notes be easily 
negotiable both in India and England, and that the interest may be also 
obtainable in both countries without unnecessary trouble; and the natuiul 
laws of capital will settle the rest. If the English public have confi- 
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denee ^ou|^ ahd if tbe 4 per cent, sterling loan is now at a premium, 
why should the Indian Goreniment not allow India the benefit of these 
loans, and the capitalists of England an investment under the control of 
the British themselves ? It is said that if Government resorted to loans, 
the future debt of India would be very large. But why such should be 
^ the case I cannot understand. As to the ordinary works, the very fact 
of terminable loans means contributions from the revenue, and limit to 
the duration of the loan, the great advantages being “ distribution pf 
weight.” With regard to extraordinai^ works, they are paying works, 
and even if they fail in paying the whole interest, the prosperity of the 
country will easily yield increased resource to make" up for any deficit of 
interest. All progressing countries are building their public works by 
loans, and come to this country for borrowing, while poor India, with all 
her material and moral drawbacks, and struggling for her very existence, 
is tortured by all sorts of vexatious local and imperial cesses and taxes. 

When 1 ask Government to build the works vigorously themselves, 
I should not be misunderstood as being in aiSy way against true private 
enterprise ; in fact, the principal articles of present export, except cotton 
and rice, owe their productions mostly to English private enterprise. 
Who are the producers of the greater part of tea, coffee, indigo, silk, &c., 
and even in the case of cotton, how much is owing to Manchester con¬ 
stantly knocking at the door of the India House to build roads, canals, &c.? 
If English capital is encouraged in a reasonable manner, to open up new 
sources of production, what great benefit may be the consequence, both 
to England and India. England’s benefit would be double ; the profits 
of the investors will ultimately come over here, and consumption of. 
British manufactures will be extended, with the greater ability of the 
natives to purchase them. The administration reports of the different 
governments give us figures of many millions of acres of culturable waste 
land. If Government only did the ordinary duty of opening up these 
lands by providing necessary communication, and, wherever practicable, 
necessary irrigation, what a vast store of treasure would be brought out; 

and what prosperity bestowed upon poor India. 

* • 
t 

Natives also would do a great deal, if properly guided and encouraged. 
I am afraid encouraging natives to look out does not seem to be much in 
the line of officials. I know of an instance, in which one Mr. Rustomjee 
Bonoanjee, a Parsee of Bombay, has been running about for two years 
from collector to commissioner, and from one official to another, to be 
allowed to undertake, on his own account, an irrigation project near Lis 



pTO|^j in Bassein, without, I fear, any result. I do not know Whether 
anything has been lately decided. I don’t wish to blame anybody. I 
cannot say what Government’s ideas in the matter may be, but such 
dancing as this persevering gentleman has had is, I think, sufScieiit to 
discourage anybody. Moreover, scanty, if any, encouragement is given 
to natives to enter the engineering service. 

I would just sum up the remedies I have been discussing in a few 
words of Lord Lawrence, as Commissioner of Punjab, and which are 
quite as applicable now for all Irfeia :—“ Let means of export, the grand 
desideratum, be once supplied, everything will follow', ,. . Then monoy 
will be abundant, prices will recover their standard, and tlieland revenue 
w'ill flourish.” * 

Before finishing the discussion of these remedies, I must urge one on 
the English public, which I sincerely believe to be an important one. 
The great misfortune of India, and consequently a great loss to England 
also, is that its real condition is not known ]»ere, and very little cared 
for. Every institution in this country has its iud€5pendent body or 
society to watch its interest; for India, also, some such machinery is 
absolutely necessary. The India Beform feocicly, under the leadership 
of Mr. Bright, aided by the exertions of IVIv. J. Dickinson and others, did 
at one time good service. LatteT-ly, the East India Association has been 
formed for this purj^osc., I think it very essentisil, if England is to derive 
the full benefit of its Indian Empire, and ho at the same time a blessing 
to it^ that this East India Association, or some such body, whose object 
is to make India better known here, and to watch all Indian ami English 
interests, be well supported by the English jmhlic. The result of my 
fifteen years’ ohscrvlition in this country is, that some such institution is 
absolutely necessary, or England cannot do/* its fluty to India, and poor 
India must continue to sufier from the want of an independent watcliful- 
ness of the administration over it. I can only appeal to the existence of 
this very Society, and of many.others, w'ithout wliich I do not know how 
much good would have remained undone, and how much mischief would 
have continued unchecked. At present the want of unity among the 
difierent interestB produces its usual consequences of weakness and failure. 
As each interest, such as tea, or coffee, or cotton, or manufacturers, 
planters, commercial, civil or military, or any other, English or native, 
attacks the India Office in its small detachment, it is easily repulsed. 
But should all these interests combine together, and with the strength of 
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the union of a powerful body, propose well-considered measures calcu¬ 
lated to be beneficial to all interests, the India Office, less able, to resist 
such action, will most probably welcome it to aid in its administration, 
and Parliament will be better guided in any efforts it may make, from 
time to time, to do its duty to India. 

Now, gentlemen, whatever attention you may think my address worth,* 
I am sure that ou one point we should all agree,—^that the subject of the 
commerce of India is one of those most|important ones for the attention 
of the English public, whether for duty to India or for their own interest. 
You arc aware tliat the East Intlia Association has resolved to petition 
for a select committee of Parliament, and that Mr. Fawcett, having last 
session moved for a committee, the Right. lion, the Prime Minister has 
shown a disposition to be favourable to the motion when made this 
session. I sincerely trust the Council of the Society, in the way that 
may seem most suitable to them, will lielp in asking for the committee, 
and in getting it to institute a searclung inquiry into the great questions 
w'hy India’s commerce is so miserably small, and not commensurate with 
its vast resources, extent, ami population. Is it correct or not that the 
total production of the^iountry is with .all the progress said to be made, 
yet so wretched as 1^?. Gd, or say even 26'. per week per head ; and, if so, 
IS such a state of allairs creditable to British administration ? Are the 
British rulers practically adopting a policj wlijch would justify their 
declarations in the reptut of the material and mortd progress for 1868-69, 
that “the iState has now publicly announced its responsibility for the 
life of the least of its subjects,” or the noble sentiment expressed by 
Lord Mayo, “The (joils that she (England) seeks to entwine are no jjijon 
fetters, but the golden chains of affection and of peactf’f Will the next 
ten years be free from the heartrending, destructive famines of the past 
decade; and cannot the people of India he rendered so contented and 
loyal as to make Russia’s ambition for the conquest of India a more 
dream to he laughed at ? 

In submitting my views at present, and asking the help of this power¬ 
ful Society in obtaining and utilizing the select committee, nothing is 
further from my mind than any hostile feeling to the Indian Government 
both at liomo and in India. I only desire to see the right administra¬ 
tion of the country, and I wish to point out that, just like all the Interests 
of this country itseli^ those of India also require intelligent, independent 
investigation by select committees of Parliament at reasonable intervals, 
and the watchfulness of some independent, well-organized body. The 
9 
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Prime Minister himself has given the strongest reason last session 
** And the fact, which we must all deplore, that it is not easy to secure 
adequate attention within these walls to Indian affairs, is an additional 
reason for having a committee to inquire into the matter.” 

It is, gentlemen, my deep conviction that tlie future elevation of the 
200,000,000 of the people of India cannot be in better hands than those 
of the British nation. I only beseech you to do the good which is in 
your power, both to yourselves and to India, crowned with the blessings 
of a sixth of the human race. « 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in replying (after the discussion), said he felt 
exceedingly thankful for the way in which his paper had been received 
and discussed; and, notwithstanding that some few remarks had been 
made, as was supposed, in opposition to his views, he could not but con¬ 
gratulate himself that his main points had been maintained and developed 
mnch more forcibly by other speakers than by himself. He had, 
however, been, in one or two instances, slightly misunderstood, as he 
would endeavour to explain. He had purposely avoided drawing any 
comparison between the past and present, and had introduced the 
statistics showing the excess of exports over imports merely to show 
how fallacious were the statements sometimes put forth on the highest 
authority; and although this was, no doubt, unintentional, it was 
none the less misleading. In a question of commerce, in wliich 
figures were the basis of the whole argument, it was absolutely essential 
that they should be accurate, and he must therefore be excused for 
saying that a great deal more care than was usually given was required 
in "?lrawing conclusions from the statistics to which he had referred. 
He had never denied that some progress had been mfide during the last 
fifteen years, but upon this point also he would venture to use the 
following illustration :—A strong man knocked down a weaker one, 
and, to use the words of Mr. Grant Duff, almost ground him to dust, and 
then, after giving him a glass of water to revive him, said, “ See how I 
have ben^ted you ; I have given you a good glass of water, and now 
you are ever po much belter.” Down to 1850,* India was being con¬ 
tinually impoverished, and then the Government themselves, being aghast 
at the results, began to look about to see wliat could be done. They 
soon stnick upon the right path, which was, to send back to India the 
wealth which had been drained from her during seventy years, to the 

* Sir A. Cotton told me, after the meeting, that I was quite right, that about 
I8S0 the poor people were very wretched. 
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extent of himdreds of millions. 100,000,0001. had been lent for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing railways, but this was not enough. England had 
drawn from India twenty times as much as she had yet lent her. He did 
not claim that it should be returned, he simply asked for a loan of so 
much money as would enhble India to supply herself with necessary 
public works, and it should all be repaid, with a thousand thanks for 
England’s good government. When India was lying in the dust, ex¬ 
hausted and helpless, only just reviving a little, it was no use saying to 
her, “ You must help yourself.” If^no other feeling prompted such 
action—though he contended there could be no higher object of ambition 
than to raise up a nation of iiOO million souls—selfishness alone should 
lead Britain not to drain India entirely dry. Many speakers had mis¬ 
taken his views, but all had agreed that India required further help; and 
in replying to the charge which had been made against him in some 
quarters, of not doing justice to the good services which England had ren¬ 
dered to India, he had simply to submit a Dr. and Cr. account which he 
had sketched out, and to w hich he believed no exception could be taken. 

Cii ,—In the Cause of Iliimanity .—Abolition of suttee and infanticide. 

• • 

Destruction of Dacoits, Thngs, Pindarees, and other such pests of 
Indian society. 

Bemarriage of Hindoo widows, and charitable^aid in times of famine. 

Glorious work all ibis, of which any nation may well be proud, and 
such as has not fallen to the lot of any people in the history of mankind. 

In the Cause of Civilization. —Education, both male and femsle., 
Though yet only partial, an inestimable blessing arf far as it has gone, 
and leading gradually to the destruction of superstition, and many moral 
and social evils. Resuscitaiion of India’s own noble literature, modified 
and refined by the enlightenment of the West. 

The only pity is that as much has not bften done as might have been 
in this noble work; but still India must be, and is, deeply grateful. 

Politically .—Peace and order.'* Ereedom of speech ai*i liberty of the 
press. Higher political knowledge and aspirations. Improvement of 
government in the native States. Security of life and property. Freedom 
from oppression caused by the caprice or avarice of despotic rOlers, and 
froxp devastation by war. Equal justice between man and man (some¬ 
times vitiated by partiality to Europeans). Services of highly-educated 
administrators, who have achieved the above-mentioned good results. 
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Materially. —^Loans for railways and irrigation, fl have been pa^ 
cnlarly charged with ignoring this, but I consider it one of the greatesl 
benefits you have conferred upon India, inasmuch as it has enabled us to 
produce more than we could l^efore, though there is not yet enough i<x 
all India’s ordinary wants, and I have said thiamin my paper.) I cannot 
ascertain the exact amount of investments in irrigation works, but I take 
them to be about 10,000,000^., making the total 110,000,0002. The 
development of a few valuable products, such as indigo, tea, coffee, silk, 
ifcc. Increase of exports. Telcg.-aphs, 

Generally,—K slowly-growing desire of late to treat India equitably, 
and as a country held in trust. Good intentions. 

No nation on the face of the earth has ever had the opportunity of 
achieving such a glorious work as this. I hope in this credit side of the 
account I have done no injustice, and if I have omitted any item which 
anyone may think of importance, I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
inserting it. . I ajipreciate, and so do my countrymen, what England has 
done for India, and I knew that it is only in British hands that her 
regeneration can be accomplished. Now for the debit side. 

Dit .—In the Came of Humanity. —Nothing. Everything, therefore, is 
in your favour under this head. 

In the Cause of Civiliaatwn .—As I have said already, there has been a 
failure to do as much as might have been done, but I put nothing to the debit 
Much has been done, or I should not be standing here this evening. 

Politically .—Repeated breach of pledges to give the natives a fair and 
reaecnable share in the higher administration of their own country, which 
has much shaken confidence in the good faith of the British w’ord. Poli¬ 
tical aspirations and the legitimate claim t?o have a reaponablc voice in 
the legislation and the imposition and disbursement of taxes, met to a 
very slight degree, thus treating the natives of India not as British sub¬ 
jects, to whom rcpresontatioii,is a birthright. 

[I stop here a moment to say a word as to a mistake into which my 
friend, Mr._ Hyde Clarke, fell, in supposing that I desired the govern¬ 
ment of India to be at once transferred to the natives. In my belief a 
greater calamity could not befall India tlian for England to go away and 
leave heu to herself.] 

Consequent on the above, an utter disregard of the feelings and views 
of the natives. The great moral evil of the drain of the wisdom of prac¬ 
tical administration and statesmanship, leaving none to guide the rising 
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(Here, again, Iiave I been misunderstood. I complain not 

Englishmen returning to their own country, but of the hole adminis¬ 
tration being kept entirely in English hands, so that none of the natives 
are brought up to and taught the responsibilities and duties of office, so 
that we have none amongst ourselves to ^ide us as oar elders, and to 
teach UB our duties as citizens and as moral beings. A foster mother or 
nurse will never supply tlie place of the real motlier, unless she shows 
more kindness and attention to her charge than the real mother, and the 
natives will therefore naturally follifw their own leaders, unless you 
prove more kind, humane, and considerate. Draw these leaders on your 
side.) Tlic indifiference to India, even of a large portion of those who have 
had an Indian career,*and who are living on Indian pensions. The cul¬ 
pable indifference of a large portion of the people, the public press, and 
Parliament of this country to the interests of India ; therefore, periodical 
committees of inquiry are absolutely necessary, for the knowledge that 
such will take place would be a chock on careless administration. With 
regard to tlie native States, though their system is improving, it is most 
unjust that their cases should be decided in secret. The frequent change 
of officials is a constant source of disturbance in policy, and though it 
may be unavoidable, if is none tlie less hard upon India. 

Financially .—All attention is engrossed in devising new modes of 
taxation, without any adequate effort to increase the means of the people 
to pay ; and the conHequent vexation and oppressiveness of the taxes im¬ 
posed, imperial and local. Inecjuitable financial relations between Eng¬ 
land and India, i. e. the jiolitical debt of 100,000,000f. clapped on India’s 
shoulders, and all liome charges also, though the British exchequei^con- 
tributos nearly 3,OO0,OO0Z. to the expenses of the colonies. The crushing* 
and economically rude aud unintelligent policy of making the present 
generation pay the whole cost of public works for the benefit of the 
future, instead of making the political like all other machinery, and dis¬ 
tributing the weight so as to make a small power lift a large weight by 
the aid of time. The results of trying to produce something out of 
nothing, of the want of intelligent adaptation of financial machinery, and 
of much reckless expenditure ; *!n ’financial embarrassments, and deep 
discontent of the people. * 

Materially ,-—political drain, up to this time, from India to Eng¬ 
land, of above 500,000,000/., at tbe lowest computation, in principal 
alone, which with interest would be some thousands of millions. The 
further continuation of this drain at the rate, at present, of above 
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12,000,000/., with a tendency to increase. (I do not mean this as a com¬ 
plaint ; you must have a return for the services rendered to India, hut 
let us have the means of paying. If I have a manager to Whom I pay 
lOOOZ. a year, and he only makes the business produce 400/., so that 
600Z. a year must be paid him out of capital, any man of business can see 
what will he the result. Peace and order will soon be completely estab¬ 
lished !>y the closing of the concern ) 

The consequent continuous impoverishment and exhaustion of the 
country, except so far as it has Seen very partially relieved and re¬ 
plenished by the railway and irrigation loans, and the windfall of the 
consequences of the American war, since 1850. Even with this relief, 
the material condition of India is such that the great ma.s8 of the poor 
people have hardly 2d. a day and a few rags, or a scanty subsistence. 

The famines that were in their power to prevent, if they had done 
their duty, as a good and intelligent governuient. Tlie policy adopted 
during the last fifteen years of building railways, irrigation works, &c., 
is hopeful, has already resulted in mucli good to your credit, and if 
persevered in, gratitude and contentment will follow. 

ConAra .—Increase of exports ; loss of manufacturing industry and 
skill. Plere 1 end the debit side. 

About Sir A. Cottou’.s remarks 1 would just say tliis. Suppose rice 
could be got at tlie shipping poi*ts in India at fis. a owt., and transit to 
this country cost 2s. more, tlie price at which people here get it is only 
about 9s., and not that jjeople fiere pay 21«. for which in India natives 
pay.cmly Os. If it w^ero so, if Englisli people would be kind enough to 
give us 24s. or 18s.' for what in India fetches 6s., wc shall be very thank¬ 
ful, and rich in a very short time. Again', if an .nrticle costs 5s. here, 
and takes Is. transit to India, the people in India hav«; not to pay one- 
third (or 2s. only) of what you pay for tliem, but have to pay with ordi¬ 
nary profit 7s. for the article.What I suppose Sir A. Cotton means is, 
that for certain necessities of existence here you require somewhat more 
material, and therefor * more money, than in India. That is true ; but 
what I maintain is, that comparatively less as the absolute wants of 
natives may be, these have not even been sufficiently supplied. It must 
also be remembered that the wants of the natives of Northern India are 
greater than in Southern India. But to say that the natives of India 
would not like to enjoy as much the good things of this world as any 
other people, is neither fact nor nature. See the manner in which the 
rich Hindoos and Mahommedans of Bombay live. 





It is BCKmetimes said that loans beget waste. 1 cannot see how money 
of loans can have waste in its character more than money from revenue. 
The right horse to saddle with waste is the officer who wastes, and 
not that the money is a loan. A wasteful officer would as much waste 
money from revenue as from loans. The condemnation of waste must be 
in the administrative system and men, and not in the source from which 
money comes. 

With regard to exports being merehf surplus produce, there cannot he 
a greater mistake than that which was advanced by one speaker, that a 
country could not export anything until all her own people were fed. A 
country might not consume a farthing’s worth of its own produce, but 
might send it all away, and, getting in return what was more valuable, 
become wealthy and happy. Surplus has nothing to do with it. England 
formerly tried by forcible means to keep her own produce at home, but 
now she got corn from all the world. To sum up the whole, the British 
rule has been—morally, a great blessing j politically peace and order on 
one hand, blunders on the other ; materially, impoverishment (relieved 
as far as the railway and other loans go). The natives call the British 
system ‘‘Sakar ki Clnlri,” the knife of sugar. That is to say there is no 
oppression, it is all smooth and sweet, but it is the knife, notwithstanding. 
I mention this that you should know these feelings. Our great misfor¬ 
tune is that you do not kngw our wants. Whej^ you will know our real 
wishes, I have not the least doubt that you would do justice. The genius 
and spirit of tlie British people is fair play and justice. The great prob¬ 
lems before the English statesmen are two. 1. To make the foreign 
rule self-supporting, either by returning to India, in some sh^e or 
other, the wealth that has been, and is being, drawn 'from it, or by stop, 
ping that drain in some way till India is so far improved in its material 
condition as to be able to produce enough for its owm ordinary wants 
and the extraordinary ones of a costly distant rule. ' If you cannot feel 
yourself actuated by the high and noble ambition of the amelioration of 
200,000,000 of human beings, lot your self-interest suggest to you to 
take care of the bird that gives the golden egg of 12,000,000/. a ycai* to 
your nation, and provisions to thousands of your people c?f all classes. In 
the name of humanity, I implore our rulers to make up their minds not 
to prevent the restoration of the equilibrium, after the continuous ex¬ 
haustion by drain and by horrible famines. 1 do not in the least grudge 
any legitimate benefit England may derive for its rule in India. On the 
contrary, I am thankful for its invaluable moral benefits; but it is the 
further duty of England to give us such a government, and all the bene- 
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fit of its power and credit, as to enable us to pay, without starving or 
dying by famine, the tribute or price for the rule. 2. How to satisfy 
reasonably the growing political aspirations and just rights of a people 
called British subjects, to have a fair share in the administration 'and 
legislation of their own country. If the Select Committee solve these 
two problems, before which all other difficulties, financial or others, are 
as nothing, they will deserve the blessings of 200,000,000 of the human 
race. 



VIII. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 

[Addressed to the Select ComTnittec on East India Finance, 1871.] 

A OONSiDERABLE number of the best informed and most influential 
Native and English inhabitants of Indisk together with others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects of all ranks who have the welfare of that portion of 
the British Empire at heart, asked for Parliamentary inquiry. Parliament 
readily granted a Select Committee of the House of Commons, though for 
an inquiry which was to be limited to Financial Administration. It is, I 
think, due to Parliament and to the Select Committee that those who 
praye^ for inquiry should say in time what they want, for it would 
be both unreasonable and useless for them to complain afterwards that 
the Select Committee did not do this or that. As a native of India, and 
one who joined in a petition from the East India Association, I most 
respectfully submit for the consideration of the Select Committee a few 
remarks as to what I l^pe and desire from it. 

The Financial Administration of any country, like all other human 
institutions, requires four important elements :— 

Ist. Materials. 

2nd. Head to design. 

3rd. Hand to execute. 

4th. Sound principles of design and execution. Upon the degrdb of • 
perfection of each and all of ^ these requisites depends the measure of 
success. 

I.— Matkriai.s.* 

This is the most important and fundamental question for decision. 
Without sufficient and suitable materials to work with, all the other 
requisites are of no avail whatsoe^ier. ^ 

The question, thep, is : Does India, even at the present day, produce 
enough to supply, without hardship or privation, both its ordinary wants 
as a nation, and its extraordinary and peculiar want to remit to a foreign 
distant country a portion of its produce as the natural economical result 
of a foreign rule ? I say that India does not produce enough even for 
the ordinary necessary wants of its children, much less for all their social 
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and peculiar political wants. Is this a fact or not ? The Indian Govern¬ 
ment is bonnd to answer this question definitely. ‘ If the India Office 
should prove me to he wrong, no one will rejoice more than myself. If. 
I be right, then, no ingenious ^evice of even ten Wilsons or Temples will 
relieve the Financial Administration of its difficulties, unless the Indian 
legislatom and financiers possess the Divine power of creating something 
out of nothing. The poverty and privations of the country once admitted, 
the question then -will be, how to remedy this fundamental evil. The 
subject of the remedies ultimately resolves itself into the following:— 

Ist. Provision of capital necessary for all public works of a permanent 
character, both ordinary and extraordinary, which are required to increase 
production and facilitate distribution, to be provided, if India is 
impoverished, and has it not. 

• 

2nd. A just adjustment of the financial relations betweei^ India and 
England, so that the political drain may be reasonably diminished.* 

3rd. The best way of attracting capital and enterprise to utilise the 
vast culturable waste lands. 

4th. The best way of increasing the intelligence of the people by a 
comprehensive plan of national education, both high and popular. 


* I give this chief c.^ase of the iinpovorishment of a country in the words of Sir 
R. Temple himself, written under the direction of Lord Lawrence. (Punjaub 
Administration Report for ]8i>ti-8, Parliamentary Return 212 of 1859, page 16):— 

“ In former reports il was explained how the circumstance of so much money 
going out of the Puujaub contributed to depress the agriculturist. The native 
regular army was Hindustiinet- ; to litem was a large share of the Punjaub rcveuuCB 
disbursed, of which a pait only they sj^ent on the spot, and a part was remitted to 
their homes. Thus it was that, year aftei' year, lakhs and lakhs w’cre ilrained from 
the Punjaub, and enTichi'<l Oiulli. But within the last yeaj-, the native army being 
Punjabee, all such sums have been paid to them, and have been spent at home. 
Again, many thousands of 1 unjabee soldiers are serving abroad. These men not 
omy remit their savings, but alaohavc sent quantities of prize property and plmidcr, 
the spoils of Hindooslan. to their native villages. The cllect of all this is already 
perceptible in an increase of ugrh'ultural capital, a freer circulation of money, and 
a fresh impetus to cultivation.” 

“ The Report has been prepared under the direction of Sir John Lawrence, 
K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Punjaub, by ■ 

• “R. Temple, 

. Secretary to Chief Compiissioncr, Punjaub.” 

May I appeal to Sir R. Temple to ponder over this extract, and in his new place of 
a financier of India, look this same evil for all India boldly in the face, and firmly 
suggest its* proper remedies ; so that the burden of the millions and millions that are 
“year after year drained” from India to England may be reasonably lightened, and 
the ability of the people to meet the legitimate portion of the driiin increased to the 
necessary extent ? Is it also too much for India to expect, or even to nlftim from 
Lord Lawrence to represent this evil to the Select Committee and to Parliament, 
and to obtain for India full redress? 
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If the fact of the poor production of India can he proved directly, any 
indirect test may not be considered necessary; but as questions have been 
already put in the Committee about such tests, and as these tests are 
frequently appealed to .as proving the prosperity of the country, I think it 
necessary to say a few words regarding them. The tests I refer to more 
particularly are “ rise” in prices and wages, and imports of bullion. I 
hope mere general assertions on these points will not be considered suf¬ 
ficient. To understand correctly the phenomena of prices and wages, it 
is absolutely necessary for the India Office to prepare a return of the 
prices and wages of all districts from, say, twenty years prior to the 
British acquisition, to the present day, giving also opposite to the figures 
for each year the causes of the rise or fall, as the case may be. Such 
a return alone will show the effect of “the drain,” after the British 
acquisition, either as to how far any rise, on the one band, was the result 
of scarcity of production, or of increase of prosperity, or of local expen¬ 
diture on public works ; or, on the other, how far any fall was the result 
of abundance of produce or the poverty of the district; and, further? 
whether the rise or fall wiis general or loc.al, permanent or temporary. 
The average of a collection of ^listricts of the whole country must also 
be taken correctly, and not in the erroneous manner in which they are at 
present made up in the Administration Reports. 

To show tlio necessity of what I ask in the above paragraph, I give a 
few instances. In the Madras selection from Clovenmient Records, No. 
XXXI., of 1850, pi'iccs arc given of certain periods for several districts. 

I take those of Chingleput (page 2;}), for the years 1841-50 (Fuslee, 
1251-60), during which the prices suddenly rose from Rs. 82 per garce, 
of paddy in 1254, to Rs. 126 in the next year 12.55, and to Rs. 124 in 
1256, and again wont down to*Rs. 96 and 09 in the succeeding years. 
So at Rajahmundry, in the price.s for the years 1236 to 1245 (1826 to 
1834), there is a sudden rise from Rs. 64 in 1241 to Rs. Ill in 1242, 
and to Rs. 168 in 1243, going down again Rs. 95 and 63 in the suc¬ 
ceeding two years. Now, are those high prices in the two couples of 
years the result of scarcity or lyosperity ? If the former, how very 
wrong it would be to take the high average.^ of these ten years for com¬ 
parison or as an indication of prosperity ? The last two years in thft 
Pnnjaub have been had seasons, and the price of w'heat has risen from 
lat January, ’68, to 1st January, ’70, at Delhi, from 26 seers (of 2 lbs.) 
per Re. 1 to 9 seers; at Amhala from 24 seers to 9 seers; at Lahore, 
from 18 seers to 9| (Punjaub Adm. Report for 1869-70, p. 95). 
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Now, is it right from high averages occasioned in this manner to infer 
prosperity ? An hon. member recently quoted in Parliament the hagh 
price of rice at Juhbulpore. Had his informant been a little more com^ 
municative, he would hare leannt that, while at Jubbulpore, say in the 
average good season of 1867-8, the price was Rs. 3f per maund, in the 
adjoining division of Chutteesghur, the price at Raipore and Belas- 
pore was only Re. 1 per maund, or nearly one-fourth ; and that therefore 
Jubbulpore, with its local expenditure on public works, was no criterion 
for the rest of the country. In the North-west Provinces, the price of 
wheat was about the same in the years 1860 and 1868. But during 
that interval the province passed through a great famine, and had 
famine pricea Now, will the average taken with these famine prices be 
a proper criterion for inferences of prosperity ? With regard to the 
erroneous mode of taking averages of a number of districts, by adding 
up the prices and dividing the total by the number of tte districts, 
yrithout reference to the quantity produced in each district, I need 
simply refer to the average taken in the Report of the Central Provinces 
for 1867-68. It is there made out for rice to he Rs. per raaundi 
when the actual average was only about Rs. 1-^. ' 

These few instances will, I hope, suffice to show how carefully the 
test of prices, and similarly that of wages, have to be ascertained and 
applied. With reference to wages, two important elements must be 
borne in mind—the number of the labourers who earn each rate of wages, 
and the number of days such wages are earned during the y-ear. 

So far as my inquiries go at jiresent, the conclusion I draw is, that 
wherever the East India Company acquired territory, impoverishment 
followed their steps, and it is only from the time that loans for irriga¬ 
tion and railways and other public works, and the windfall of the 
benetits from the American "V^ar returned back, as it were, some of the lost 
blood, that India has a little revived. But it will require vigorous and 
steady efforts to increase the production of the country, and diminish its 
drain to Englaiid, before it will be restored to anything like ordinary 
good health, and be freed from famines. 

With regard to imports of bullion, there are sufficient returns for the 
past seventy years j but they require to he carefully examined to dr^w 
any correct inferences from them, taking into consideration the non- 
production of bullion in the country, the revenue being required to be 
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in money, and thereby making silver a necessity in all ordiimry 
transactions of life, the vast population among whom these imports are 
distributed, and the amount of treasure the East India Company and 
their senrants carried away during the last century in the shape of 
salaries, bribes, booty, &c. Cannot the In^ia Office make some return on 
this point, to show the exhaustion of the country thus caused which 
required to be replenished by subsequent imports? It is no use simply 
depending upon the re-eohcing of the general exclamation, “What an 
enormous quantity of silver has gone lc."fndia!” I entreat most earnestly 
that the first element—viz., tho material condition of India—may be 
most carefully sifted, and the necessary remedies be ai)plied. If this 
question be not boldly and fairly grappled with, it will be, in my humble 
opinios, the principal rock on \fhich British rule will wreck. It is im¬ 
possible for any nation to go on being impoverished without its ultimate 
destruction, or the removal of the cause. 

II. Head to Design. 

The head which designs the Imperial financial legislation is the 
Supreme Legislative Council,‘while local legislation is designed by the 
local Councils. All these Councils li.nve a controlling head in the India 
Office Council in London. The questions, then, to be decided, in order 
that the designing head may be as effieieni and adapted to the end as 
possible, resolve thcmsclve.s into these :— 

1st. Can any legislation ever do its work satisfactorily in which the 
opinions, feelings, and thoughts of the i)eoj,le paying the taxes are not 
fairly represented ? Englishmen, no matter how able* and with whatever* 
good intentions, cannot feel as the natives feel, and think as the natives 
think. The co-operation of a sufficient number of intelligent natives in 
all the Councils is an ahsolulti necessity to any satisfactory financial 
legislation. As to any fear of political qiischicf from taking natives 
more largely into confidence, I think it to be cntirtdy groundless. But, 
even granting that there was any risk, I need simj)ly refer to the Act 
of 1861, in which ample checks and securities are provided. IVith a 
sufficiently largo number of natives, Avith a corresponding increase in 
the number of non-official English members, there will not only be ntT 
risk, but, on tbt; contiary, every cause for satisfaction. 1 may just point 
out the checks I allude to— 

“ Provided always, that it shall not be lawful for any Member or 
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Additional Member to introdnce, without the previous sanction of tilie 
Governor-General, any measore affecting— 

“ 1. The public debt or public revenues of India; or by which any 
charge would be iijciposed on such revenues.* 

“ 2. The religion or religions rites and usages of any class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India ; 

“ 3. The discipline or maintenance of any part of Her Majesty’s 
Military or Naval Fi)rces ; 

“4. The relation of the Government with Foreign Princes'or 
States.” (Clause 19.) 

Moreover, the Governor-General has his power of veto; a^d the 
ultimate consent of Her Majesty’s Indian Secretary is also necessary. 
(Clauses 20 and 21.) ^ 

Clause 22, limits even the power of the Governor-General as to what 
he shall not legislate upon, and Clause 43 repeats, with certain addi¬ 
tions, as to what the local Council cannot legislate upon except with 
the sanction of the Governor-General. With such checks there can be 
nothing to fear. 

2nd. Whether decentralization, such as Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir C. Wingfield, and others who agree with them, propose, is necessary 
or not to solve difiSculties like the following. Some provinces complain 
that they are taxed more to make up the deficits of others. For 
instance—supposing that the Zemindars of Bengal are right in claiming 
exemption from any additional burden on lands, under the Regulation 
of 1793, would not the scheme of decentralization enable the Bengal 
Government to provide in some other-appropriate M’ay for its own 
wants, instead of the Supreme Council being obliged to impose the same 
taxes upon the other parts of India also, as it cannot tax Bengal by 
itself. 

The distant Presidencies complain that tin; Supreme Council is not 

able to understand fully their peculiar requirements. With the 
< 

* Though the Indian Councils are thus prohibited from imposing charges on 
Indian revenues without direct legislation, and the sanction of the Qovemor- 
General first obtained to introduce the measure, the Indian Council in England 
is. in a very anomalous way, lelt to do what it likes with the revenues of India ; 
take, for instance, the way in which certain charges connected with the Cooper- 
hill Civil Engineering College are put upon Indian revenues, or the large sum 
of money spent upon the India Office, or any other charges that the Indian 
Council chooses to make. 
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OoTernor-General having a veto upon alH^the legislation of the sab« 
ordinate Governments, could not the Supreme Government be better 
able to attend to all Imperial questions without any loss of dignity or 
power, and yet leave fairly upon the heads of the different Presidendes 
their fair share of responsibility ? Thtfse and similar questions with 
regard to the constitution and work of the Councils in India have to be 
decided. 

Similar questions have also to be jconsidcred with regard to the 
Indian Council in England. First, need there be such a large Council ? 
Secondly, need the Council have the work of supervision of everything 
tliat is done in India ; or will it act merely as an appellant power, to 
interfere when appealed to ? Is the constitution such as could satis- 
factoi'ily perform its work with the due knowledge and appreciation of 
the continuous change of conditions going on in India? And is it not 
necessaiy, moreover, that, as in the Councils in India, some suitable 
representation of native views and interests should exist in the India 
Office ? Lastly, is it right that this Council should have the power to 
spend the revenues of India as it likes, without some such open legisla¬ 
tion, discussion, and check, a| is provided for the Councils in India ? 
From this, I hope it will l>e sufficiently apparent that the element of 
“ the head which designs and controls” the financial administration of 
India requires careful consideration. Tlie necessity of a fair expression 
of the views and feelings of the natives has aitother aspect—viz., that 
with such co-operation Government will be very largely relieved of the 
odium of any dissatisfaction among the natives. 

All the remarks with reference to the nocossity of a fair represemtation 
of natives in the Legislative CounciLs apply equally te all taxation and * 
expenditure of local funds, l^or, besides the Imperial revenue of some 
50,000,000/., there are local funds raised as follows :— 
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;|jL.ocAL Funds. 

OtQM JReceipts for 1867-8, according to Pari I. of Fmance and Mevewue 
Accounta of India, polished by the Government of India, Calentta, 
XWJO, Accowd No, Z4i,page^HQ, 118, 120, and 122. 


Goremment of India ... £41,028 

Oude . 194,728 

Central Provinces . 173,410 

British Burmali... ... ^ ... ... 105,550 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 623,722 

K W. Provinces . 825,007 

Pnnjaub . ... ... 320,870 

Madras... ... ... ... ... 459,199 

Bombay. ... 1,093,133 


Berars (11 months of 1866-67, £130,148) Not given. 

Total. £3,842,647 

III.— ^Hand to Execute. 

This hand is formed by all the difFujrent services in the Adminis¬ 
tration. The questions are— 

Ist. Can these services be fully efficient without a proper proportion 
of native.? of talent and integrity in all grades ? T consider the question 
here solely with reference to successful financial administration, inde¬ 
pendently of its very important social and, especially, political bearings, 
of the claims of right and justice, and of the great evil of no elders of 
wisdom or experience being prepared among the natives, as all the 
wisdom and experience of English officials is lost to India on their 
retirement, except perhaps of a few, who have conscience enough to feel 
the debt they owe to India, and to do what they can in England to 
promote its welfare. 

2nd. Can the English officials, no matter however clever, manage 
the natives as well as natives of the same standing, ability, and 
integrity ? A word of persuasion and assurance from a native of official 
position wijl, in'^the nature of things, c&rry more infljience than that of an 
Englishman. A native will far more easily understand and know how to 
‘deal with the ways of natives. The assistance, therefore, of a proper 
proportioil of natives in all departments is a necessity for successful 
organization and working of details. Even now it is the native in 
of mT of the work, though the credit is 

Gounciien by his English superiors. 
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Ccmscientious men, like Sir Henry Bluetts, of tlie Bengal Civil 
Service, make no secret of such a circumstance, and rightly urge to let 
credit be given to :nrhom it belongs. It is only natural that the English¬ 
man, 'with his frequent changes and his ignorance of the people around 
him, is depended upon, and at the mercy of, his subordinates. If there 
ivere in the service natives of the same position with himself, he would, 
hy comparing notes with them, be much helped in understanding the 
feelings, views, and idiosyncrasies of i(Ltives, which he has no other 
means of learning. 

Successful administration requires complete knowledge, and for such 
knowledge the co-operation of the natives is simply a necessity. 

There is, moreover, the economical, and, therefore, the immediately 
financial, point of view from which this subject has to be considered. 
Supposing that the native official was paid as highly as his English col¬ 
league, the mere fact that all the earnings of the native official remain in 
the country, as ho has no remittances to make to a foreign land for the 
education or maiiitenaiicG of liis children or family, or of his savings, is 
in itself so far an economical 4 «nl, therefore, a financial advantage to 
the country; and it is the bounden duty of the English nders to allow 
India this economical saving, consistently with their ])olitical supremacy. 
In some of the services, such as the Public Works, Telegrajffi, and Eorest, 
political considerations have ho place ; while ccohomy and justice, and 
the oft-repeated pledges of Parliament, domandthat qualified natives should 
have free and fair admission into all the services. Unless this economical 
saving is allowed to India to a fair extent, all professions of administering 
the finances of India for the good of India cannot .but be merely a 
mockery and delusion. Politically considered, it is not at all improbable 
tlmt before long the EnglLsli rulers of India will have some troublesome 
questions to solve, if due foresight is not used in this jnatter. 

IV.— Principles of Design and Execution. 

As a whole the questions are :— 

1. Whether, by the present puinciples and modes of taxation, the 

burden is equitably distributed over the shoulders of all clas.ses 
of people ? 

2. Whether the present expenditure is not capable of beiu^ largely 

curtailed, and much waste prevented, without impairing the 
efficiency or strength of the English rule ? 

To solve these two important questions it is necessary to work in the 
10 
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way in -wrhich tiie Comniittoe has already commenced,' to examine th.e 
principle and necessity of each item of receipt and expenditure. Nowt 
there is no doubt that the opinion of this governor, or that revenue 
officer, or such a commander, ^may be worthy of all weight and respect; 
but, at the same time, in order that the committee should arrive at an 
independent judgment of their own, it is necessary that they should not be 
satisfied with mere general opinions of the witnesses, but should require 
a clear statement of some satisl^i-ctory proofs upon which those opinions 
are based, I hope, therefore, that mere assertions of officials, that **all is 
right,” will not be considered sufficient. For instance, we may take the 
question of the land revenue, which is the very subject the Committee has 
commenced with. There is a variety of laud tenures, and each is based 
upon several principles. I take the instance of one of these principles— 
viz., the proportion of the rate of assessment to the income of the 
cultivator, or the produce of the land. ♦ 

There are two questions. First, Are the principle or principles of 
the rates sound 1 and, second, if so, are the rate or rates adopted, such as 
to encourage increase of cultivation, lead to increase of capital, and 
'thereby to increase of production and prosperity? 

First tj&e the principles of the rate. 

In Bombay one and the chief principle of the last settlement seems to 
me to be this. It is illustrated by a table by Captain (now Sir George) 
Wingate and Lieut. Nash. (Bombay “Selection,” No. CVII., New Series 
page 14. See also pages 109 and 110.) 

The soil is divided from No. 1 to No. 9. The gross produce of soil No. 1 
is supposed, for illustration, to be Bs. 172 4 as. for every £b. 100 of culti¬ 
vation expenses—i.e., Rs. 72 4 as. is net produce ; and for soil No. 9, the 
gross produce is supposed to be Rs. 127 6 as. 3 p. for every Rs, 100 of 
cultivation expenses— i.e., Rs. 27 6 as. 3 p. is net produce. The Govern¬ 
ment assessment is then adjusted as follows : Out of the net produce of 
Rs. 27 6 as. 3 p. of No. 9 soil, the Government rate is, for supposition 
taken as Rs. 513 as. 4 p., leaving to the- cultivator Rs. 218 as. 11 p.—i.e., 
something-like^ 5 per cent of the net produce. But what is proposed to 
be left to the cultivator of No. 1, whose net produce is Rs. 72 4 as.? One 
'^would think that, like the rate of the No. 9 soil, Government would 
one-fourth, or say, Rs. 18, and leave to the cultivator three-fourths, or 
Rs. 54. Such, however, is not the case. The cultivator of No, 1 sdil 
is also to keep only Rs. 21 8 as. 11 p. and give up to Govemmen 
Rs. 50 11 as. 1 p.—that is, Government takes above two-thirds and the 
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cnltivatoi' less than one-tihird; the pnnoiple hdng that, no matter trhat 
the net produce for everj Bs. 100 inyestedmay be, every cultivator is not 
to have a definite proportion of his net produce, but an absolute fixed 
quantily. This would be something like imposmg the income-t ax upon 
the principle that if one merchant makes a profit of 50Z. on an investment 
of lOOZ., and another of 101 on the same investment, they are not to pay 
some definite proportion or proportions of their profits; but if the latter 
is to pay 2Z. out of 101, and retain 8Z., ^e former should also retain 81 
only, and pay 42Z. to Government. I wonder how British merchants and 
manufacturers would like this principle! However, it is not my object 
here to discuss the merit of this principle, but only to state it, for com¬ 
parison with that of the other provinces. 

Now take Madras. There the principle is, after allowing for ridges, 
boundaries, unproductive portions of fields, seasons, cultivation expenses, 
&c., to adjust the Government Assessment at two-thirds of the net pro¬ 
duce on wet or irrigated lands, and a sort of compromise between two-thirds 
of net produce and one-fourth of gross produce on dry lands; the balance 
of about one-third of the net produce being left to the cultivator. 
(“ Madras Selection,” No. XIY., of 1869, pages 142—160, Settlement 
of Chellumbrum and Manargoody Talookas, of South Arcot.) Taking 
Punjaub, the principle of the first settlement was on the basis of two- 
thirds of the net produce, but by the revised settlement it is on one-half of 
the net produce for Government. In the N.* W. Provinces (Adm. 
Report, ’67-’68, page 47) “ the standard of assessment is now 55 per 
cent, of the assets, of which 5 per cent, goes for cesses; the remaining 
45 per cent., after defraying the village expenses, forms the profit of the^ 
proprietors.” . 

To sum up the whole, I give an extract from a memorandum of the 
Indiq, House (Return 75, of 1858). “ And in all the improved systems 

of Revenue Administration, of which an account has been given in the 
preceding part of this paper, the object has^ot been merely to keep the 
Government demand within the linniis of a fair renty hut to leave a large 
jportion of the rant to the proprietors. In the settlement of the N. W, 
Provinces, the demand was limiteci to two-thirds of the amount, which it 
Appeared, from the best attainable information, that the land could afford 
to pay as rent. The principle which has been laid down for the • nextr* 
settlement, and acted on wherever settlement has commenced, is BtUl 
more liberal; the Government demand being fixed at one-half instead of 
two-thirds of the average net produce—that is, of a fair rent. The same 
general standard has been adopted for guidance in the new settlement of 
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thfi Madras territory. In Bombay no fixed |>roportion has been, kept in 
'view, bat the object has been that land should possess a saleable value.*’ 
(The italics are mine.) 

Kow, in giving this ext^ct 1 have also the object of directing 
attention to the use of the words <*net produce” and ‘*&ir rent” as 
^nonymous. Is it so ? Is the net •prodme^ of which one-half is settled 
as Government assessment, renX only in the sense in which economists 
use that word, and for leavii^ a large portion of which” Government 
daims credit of liberality ? 

Now to the next question. Taking the absolute amount of the net 

* produce, is the portion allowed to the cultivators sufficient, on an 
average, for their year’s ordinary wants of common necessaries, and 
some reasonable comforts, together with a saving to face a bad s^son, 
or to increase the capital of the country for increasing production^ 

The test of “ the satisfaction of the ryots” is often quoted as a proof 
of soundness. But it requires to be ascertained whether because an 
element like that of fixity of tenure and non-interference for a long period 
is felt satisfactory, it follcws Unit the other elements or principles of the 
settlement are also necessarily satisfactory or just, even though, as a 
general result, the agriculturists may feel themselves somewhat better 
oj0E than they were before ? Or is the fact of such profits as the Bombay 
Presidency had the good fortune to make from the late American war, 
and the improvement of condition by railways, though a cause of satis¬ 
faction to the cultivators, a proof of the soundness or justness of each 
and all the principles adopted in tho settlement ? To come to a right 
conclusion, each .principle requires to be examined on its own merits, 
without reference to general results : for if all the principles were sound, 

• much more satisfactory may be the results. 

The Bombay settlement, as well as that of other parts, is now undmr 
revision. It is_important to ascertain the real present incidence of land 
revenue, and the reasonable increase that may be made, with sufficient 
left to the cultivator to subsist on an^ to save for increase of capital. I 
am afraid the Bombay re-settlement is not quite reasonable. 

I shall take one or two more instances in connection 'with land 
revenue** Whether the zemindars of the permanent settlement con be 
taxed for extra'Cesses has been the subject of much controversy and dis¬ 
satisfaction, and even up to the present day the India Office is divided 
against itself. Now, as long as mere opinions of this official or that 
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Indian Secretaa 7 are the sole gaides, I do not see ^bow the. controreisj 
mu ever end. It is a rimple question of documentary evidence—^the inteiv 
pretdtion of a regulation. Would it not be the best plan to subject this 
question to the decision of a judicial authority, such as the Privy Oouncil 
after hearing the arguments of counsel on ^oth sides 7 The decision of 
such a tribunal must end the matter. The same course, either on the 
original side of the High Court of Bombay *or in the Privy Council, might 
be adopted with regard to the extra anna-jless imposed upon the existing 
Bombay settlements. I believe it is the opiniou of many that it was a 
breach of faith on the part of Government. A decision of a competent 
judicial tribunal would be satisfactory to all^arties. 

The prestige of the British name for .good faith should never be in the 
least imperilled, if it is to exert for Government the moral influence it 
possesses, independently of political and other reasons. 

Lastly, in reference to the principles of the laud revenue, as a part of 
the whole design,* is the burden of taxation on the cultivator of land in an 
equitable proportion with other classes 7 Government claims the rights of 
a landlord. Docs that mqp.u that«Goveriimeut must have a certain portion 
of the produce no matter even though the exaction be inequitably higher 
than that from other classes of people ? Or is the Government demand 
upon land to be adjusted on the principle that Government requiring a 
certain revenue, the laud shbuld pay its equitable* quota with all other 
industries ? or is it that, because richer interests can resort to agitation, 
and make themselves hoard, while the poor labourer and cultivator cannot, 
it is felt easier to squeeze them than the other classes % 

m 

II. Is the machinery for the collection of the land revenue sufliciently 
economical? 1 think the evidence of a person like Dewan Kazi Shaha- 
budin, for the Bombay side, will bo valuable; for, as a native revenue 
otlicial as he once was, he knows the feelings and views of the natives in 
a way and to an extent which it is almost impossible for an English 
official to acquire. 

After this one instance of the land revenue, I do not thmk I need go 
into the details of the other items of the Budget further than to say that 
the test of Questions I. and II. under the fourth head has to be rigidly* 
applied to all the items; and to ascertain whether the system of keeping 
accounts is such as it should be. I shall take only one more item. The 
salt-tax, especially, requires most anxious consideration. It is the cause 
of the poor, who cannot speak for or help themselves. Is it at all right 
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to pax stdt; and, ev^ allowing the necessity, is the incidence of its 
harden on the poor similar to that on the other classes for the share th^ 
pay towards revenue ? 

The salt gross revenue for (^ifferent parts is as follows for 1869-70 :— 

(Ret. c. 213 of 1870.) 

Per head 


• 

1 

r 

K\ 

Population 

about 


\ 

V 

about 

8. d. 

Bengal . 

£2,m,562 

4(),000,000 

1 3^ 

Oudh . 

1,219 

11,000,000 


Central Provinces... 

115,167 

9,000,000 

0 3 

N. W. Provinces ... 

488,728 

30,000,000 

0 4 

Punjaub ... 

923,060 

17,500,000 

1 Oi 

Madras 

1,164,736 

23,000,000 

1 0 

Bombay . 

599,407 

14,000,000 

0 icr 

Total... 

5,875,879 

144,500,000 • 

0 9f average 


Now, taking the share of the agricultural produce which can be con¬ 
sidered as left to the mass of the poor, agricultural, and other common 
labouring population, to be 20s. a-head, an ordinary coolie or workman 
pays in his salt Some 4.pcr cent, out of his wretched pittance. But it 
must also be borne iu mind that 4 per cent, out of 20s. is far more im¬ 
portant to the poor man than 10 or 20 per cent, out of the income of 
the richer classes. Taking 25s. a-head, the rate will be 3^ per cent. 

Of the four elements I have described above, the first three are 
essentially questions for Parliament. 

1. It is Parliament alone that can decide what the financial relations 
between England and India should be; bow far the guarantee of England 
can be given for the alleviation of the burden of the public debt, which is 
“^the result of English wars in India, or other countries of Asia; and how 
far the benefit of England's credit and capital can be given to help in the 
restoration of India’s prosperity and prevention of famines. 

- 2. It is Parliament alone that can modify the constitution of the 
Legislative Council and the Indian Council, or g^ve the people of 
India such a fair voice in their own afiairs as they are now capable 
of exercising, because these Councils are ^the creation of an Act of 
Parliament. 



3. . It is Parliftment alone that can insist on the ^thful Mfihnent of' 
the repeated pledges they have given hy Acts of Parliament for the 
admission of natives into the various services, acebrding to competence and 
(diaracter, and irithout any regard to caste, creed, colour, or race. In 
the Public Works Department there is a farce of a regcdation to admit 
natives in India on proof of competence; but very good care is taken 
that natives do not get in. On the Bon^ay side, as far back as 1861, 
three natives proved their competence ({md one did the same in 1866)^ 
and to my knowledge none of them *nad found admission into the 
Engineering Department up to 1868. Whether they have since been 
admitted I do not know, though during the interval dozens of appoint- 
ments have been given every year. English interests exercise such 
pressure upon the Indian Governments, that unless Parliament does its 
duty and insists that, in accordance with its pledges, justice shall be 
done to the children of the soil, there is but little hope on that score. 

4. The principles of the whole design of Financial Administration,^ 
or of its details, will have always, more or less, to be settled and con¬ 
trolled by the Indian Governments themselves, according to change of 
circumstances. The l^st service, therefore, that Parliament can do on 
this head—and which Parliament alone can do—is to inquire, at certain 
reasonable intervals—say every ten or twelve years—how the Indian 
Governments have discharged their trust. This simple necessaiw control 
of the great Parliament of'the Empire will prevent many of those evils 
which freedom from a sense of responsibility induces, and infuse into the 
Administration all that care and forethought necessary to its success. 

May, 1871. 

\ m 

. - - - . • 

After I had posted the foregoing part of this pamphlet from Alex¬ 
andria, I came across a speech of Lord Mayo, in the Tunes of India’s 
summary, of 8th April last. I read one paragraph in it with feelings of 
mixed regret and hopefulness; regret, that one in the position of a 
Viceroy should have put forth what, in my humble npininn. is an . 
erroneous and misleading statement; and hopefulness, because now that 
the Viceroy has directed his attefltion to the all-importaift subject of the 
insufficient production of the country, he will, I hbpe, he able to grapple 
with it, investigate its causes and evil consequences, and earnestly- 
endeavour to apply suitable remedies. 

I refer here to the paragraph in which his Excellency endeavours to 
refute the assertion that Indian taxation is “ crushing.” His lordship on 



this poiot has made several assumptions, which require examimdaon. 

I i^all, therefore, first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legiti* 
mate, and whether all 'necessary elements of comparison have been 
taken into account. 

La<ft year, in my paper orf “ The Wants and Means of India,” 
which was read before the East India ’Association, a rough estimate was 
given of the total production of India (including opium, salt, minerals, 
manufactures—^in short, product!^ on of every kind) as about 408. a-head 
]^r annum. 

Mr. Grant Buff, in his speech of 24th February last, referred to the 
relative incomes of England and India, and endeavoured to show that 
V while the former was estimated at 3QI. a-head, the latter was “ guessed” 
aS 40s. a-head per annum. Kow, his lordship the Viceroy quotes Mr. 
Buff’s statement of 40s., and believes that Mr. Duff has good reasons 
for his statement. So that we have it now on the highest authority that 
the total production of India is only 40s. a-head per annum. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, after admitting this fact, compares the 
taxation of India with that of some other countries. In doing this, his 
lordship deducts as land revenue {whether rightly or wrongly, trill be seen 
hereafter) the opium, tributes, and other small receipts from Indian taxa¬ 
tion, and then compares the balance with the taxation of other countries. 
Being on board a steadier in the Red Sea, J cannot refer to returns 
to see whether his lordship has made any similar deductions from the 
taxation of Uie latter. The res\ilt of the comparison would appear to 
be that, while India pays only Is. lOd. per head of taxation per annum, 
Turkey pays 7s. Od., Russia 12s. 2d., Spain 18 b. 5d., Austria 19s. 7d., 
and Italy 17s, per hc.ad per annum. The conclusion drawn is that the 
taxation of India is not “ crushing.” What idea his lordship attaches to 
the word “ crushing” 1 cannot say, but his lordship seems to forget the 
very first premise that the total production of the country is admitted to be 
408. per head. Now, this atqount is liardly enough for the bare neces- 
life, much less can it supply any comforts or provide any re¬ 
serve for bad times; so that, living from liand to mouth, and that on 
** scanty subsistence” (in the words of Lord Lawrence), the very touch of 
famine carries away Hundreds of thousands. Is not this in itself as 
" vrushing ” to any people as it can possibly be ? And yet out of this 
wretched income they have to pay taxation as well. 

His lordship has, moreover, left out a very important element from 
account. He is well aware that, whatever revenue is raised by the other 
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coimtri^ tof instance, the 70,000,OOUZ. by England, the whole of it 
returns back to the people and remains in the country; and, therefore, the 
national capital, upon which the production of a country depends, does 
not suffer diminution; while, on account of India’s being subject to a 
foreign rule, out of the 50,000,0001. of revenue raised every year, some 
12,000,0001., or more, are carried clear away to England, and the 
national captial—or, in other words, ite capability of production—is 
continuously diminished year after year, f The pressure of taxation, there¬ 
fore, if proper remedies are not adopted to counteract the aboT(\ evil, 
must, necessarily, become more and more crushing every year, even 
though the amount of taxation be not increased. It is quite intelligible 
that the English people, with an income or production of some 301. per 
head, aided by or including some 12,000,000/., or more, annually drawn 
from India, may not feel the taxation of 21. 10s. a-head as crushing : or 
the nations which his lordship has instanced, having no price of some 
12,000,0001. annually to pay for a foreign rule, and being, most probably, 
able to produce enough for all their wants, may not feel the 7s. to 
19s. 7d. as crushing; but, in my humble opinion, every single ounce of 
rice taken from the “ scanty subsistence” of tlie masses of India is to them 
so much more starvatiea, and lo much more “ crushing.” 

I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way of making 
the comparison of taxation. Erery nation has a certain amount of 
income from various sources, such as production of cultivation, minerals, 
farming, manufactures, profits of trade, &c. From such total income 
all its wants are to he supplied. A fair comparison as to the 
incidence of taxation will be to see the proportion of the amount which 
the Government of the country takes for its administmtion, public debts, * 
&c., to the total income. You may call this amount taxation, revenue, or 
any thing you like ; and Government may take it in any shape or way 
whatsoever. It is so much taken from the income of the country for the 
purposes of government. In the case of India, whether Goveniment 
takes this amount as laud tax, or opium revenue, or in \vhat expro-thf>T.. 
form, does not matter, it is all the same, that out of the total income of 
the country Government raises sd much revenue for its purposes which 
otherwise would have remained with the people. * 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxition, the 
results will he that England raises 70,000,0002. out of the national 
income of some '900,000,0002.—^that is, about 8 per cent., or about 
22. lOs. per head, from an income of about 302. per head ; whereas the 
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Indian Govemmant raises 50,000,000?. out of a national inoome of 
800,000,000?. —that is, about 16 per cent., or 6s. 8d. per head, out of an 
income of 40«. per head. 

Had his lordship stated the total national income and population of 
the countries with which he has made the comparison, we would haye 
then seen what the percentage of their revenue to their inoome was, and 
from how much income per heail the people had to pay their 7s. to 19s. 
Id. per head of taxation, as quorod by his lordship. 

Further, if in consequence of a constant drain from India from its 
poor production, the income of the country continues to diminish, the per¬ 
centage of taxation to income will be still greater, even though the 
amount of taxation may not increase. But, as we know that the 
tendency of taxation in India has, during the past twelve years, been to 
go on increasing every year, the pressure will necessarly become more 
and more oppressive and crushing, tmless our rulers by proper means 
restore India to at least a healthy, if not a wealthy condition. It must, 
moreover, be particularly borne in mind that, while a ton may not be any 
burden to an elephant, a few pounds may crush a child; that the English 
nation may, from its averge income of 30?. a-head, bear with ease a burden 
of oven 5?. or 10?. of taxation per head, while, to the Indian nation, 5«. out 
of 40». may be quite unbearable and crushing. The capacity to bear a 
burden with ease or to bo curshed by it, is not to be measured by the 
percentage of taxation, but by the abundance, or otherwise, of the 
means or income to pay it from. From abundance you may give a large 
percentage with ease; from sufficiency, the same burden may be just 
bearable, or some diminution may make it so ; but from insufficiency, 

‘ any burden is so much privation. 

But as matters stand, poor India has td pay not only the same per¬ 
centage of taxation to its income as in England, but nearly double; i.e.y 
while England pays only about 8^ per cent, of its national income for 
the wants of its Government,* India has to pay some 16 per cent, of its 
for the same purpose ; though here that income per head of 
population is some fifteenth part of th^t of England, and insufficient in 
itself for even its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary 
political necessity to pay a foreign country for its rule. 

I sincerely trust, and very hopefully look forward, that when those in 
whose hands the destiny of India is now placed—such as Mr. Grant 
Du£E, the members of the India Office, the Viceroy, and Sir R. Temple-— 
understand this great evil, it will not he long before really effectual 
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reme^es shall be adopted, with the «sB»taiice of Parliament. Farlismezit 
being the fotlntam of all pow^, and as the Indian Gk)Temment can onlj^ 
act as Parliament directs, it becomes its bounden duty to God and man 
to laydown the great principles of a just, efficient, and beneficent govern¬ 
ment for the administration of India, And to see from time to time to 
their being acted on. 

In stating the Viceroy’s views, I am ^bliged to trust to memory, but 
I hope I have not mis-stated them. Isow that wo have the testimony of 
the two latest Viceroys—Lord Lawrence stating that the mass of the 
people live on scanty subsistence, and Lord Mayo believing Mr. Grant 
Duff’s statement of the income of India being only 40s. a-head per 
annum as well founded—^the Select Committee may not think it necessary 
to ask for any returns, but take the fact as proved. Perhaps the time 
thus saved to the Select Committee may be well employed in ascertaining 
the best remedies fur such a deplorable state of affairs, and it may not 
seem very reasonable to request the Committee to put the India Office to 
the trouble of making any returns on this subject. But I hope that^ 
though the Select Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for 
any returns for its o^n use, it will recommend—or the Indian Govern¬ 
ment will, of its own accord, require—the return of a table of total income 
of the country as an essential part of the annual Administration Reports 
of all the different provinces, and embody it in the return now annually 
published, showing the moral and material pfogress. The Houses of 
Parliament and the English and the Indian public will then be able to 
see every year clearly w'hat tlie material condition of India really is, and 
how far measures are adopted to improve the present state of matters. 
To prepare returns of the total production of thq country, there are 
ample materials in the tables required by the Calcutta Statistical 
Committee in the Administration Reports. All that is necessary is 
silnple calculation. For instance, one table gives the total acreage of 
cultivated land in each district; another table gives the acreage of the 
different crops grown; a third table give* the produce per acre of each 
kind of crop; a fourth table gives the prices of the produce 
markets of the districts. Nov it is easy to see that, with these 
materials, the value of the total produce of all thp districts of a province 
can be easily worked out. 

An erroneous principle has crept into the Administration Reports. I 
have already once referred to it in connection with the question of prices. 
I point it out here again, so that it may be avoided iti this important 
calculation. In the above tables of the Administration Reports averages 
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are taken, for instance, of the prices of all the districts of the proTiriOe, 
by adding up the prices of the different districts and dividing the total 
by the number of districts. This is evidently absurd, for one district 
may have produced a million of tons of rice, and may sell it at Re. 1 a 
maund, and another may have p^^oduced only a thousand tons', and the 
price there may be Rs. 5 a maujad. It will be incorrect to make the 
average price as Rs. 3 per maun^, when it will actually be only a little 
more than Re. 1. In the same lutinner the produce per acre may be very 
large in one place where probably the acreage under cultivation also is 
very large, while in another district the cultivated acreage may be small 
and the produce per acre may be small also. If the average is taken by 
simply adding up the produce per acre of each district, and dividing by the 
number of districts, the total of the produce thus obtained will be less 
. than the actual quantity. Avoiding this mistake in the principle of taking 
averages, from the above-mentioned tables can be calculated th« total 
production of bultivated land. Then there are other sources of income to 
be added, such as stock, opium, salt, minerals, manufactures, fisheries, <kc. 
The Reports already have the figures for most of these items, and 
thus the grand total of income available for human consumption and 
saving may be ascertained. Such a return, with two others I shall refer 
to hereafter for every province, would be of great importance. 

If this calculation of the total income of the country is made out every 
year, we shall have the most direct evidence of the actusil condition of 
the people, instead of being obliged to draw inferences indirectly from the 
complicated and misleading phenomena of differences of prices or wages. 

, Except Bengal, ajl the provinces have the means of obtaining the 
necessary materials for the diircrcnt tables required by the Statistical 
Committee. In Bengal, the perpetual settlement, I think, makes it 
unnecessary for the Revenue Department to ascertain the actual extent of 
the whole cultivation, and of the different crops. But for such an important 
purpose, 1 have no doubt, tlib Bengal Government will devise some 
'TnSffcBirt.b procure the necessary information. In the Report for 1869-70, 
they have, I think, intimated their intention to do what they can. 

Not commanding the time and the means necessary for minute calcu- 
'latlons, I have made a rough estimate, and I think that if averages are 
worked out*by the statistical staff at the India Office or at Calcutta, the 
result will be very nearly what Mr. Duff has stated, and which his Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy adopts—viz., a total income of about 40s. a-head per 
annum. From this, the European residents and the richer classes of 



jutliiTetf above the commoa lubourer get a larger proportion, and the por¬ 
tion remaining for the mass of the people mnst, therefore, he much lees. 

It must also be remembered that this average of 40s. per head is for 
the whole of India; but for the differei^ Presidencies or Provinces, each 
of which is as large and as populous as some of the countries of Europe, 
the proportion of distribution of this ^tal production is very different. 
For instance, in Bombay the total pro luction, if accurately worked out, 
may be found to be 100s'. a-head, Punjaub perhaps about 45s. to 50s. 
s-bead ; consequently the other provinces will have under 40s. a-head. 
Then, again, there is another drawback—viz., the want of cheap com¬ 
munication—by whicli even this insufficient production of 4.5s. a-head is 
not fully utilized, so as to allow the plenty of one Presidency to be avail¬ 
able for the population of another. Not only does this difficulty of dis¬ 
tribution exist between diflbrent Presidencies, but even between parts of 
the same province. I shall give just one instance—that of the Central 
Provinces. AVhile at Raipore and Bclaspore the price of rice at the end of 
1867-8 was Re. 1 for a tnaund of 80 lbs., at Hosungabad it was Rs. 5 per 
maund, at Baitool it was Ils. 4 per maund, at Juhbulpore Rs. 312 ana. per 
maund. In this Avay, while in bno district a part of the produce was perhaps 
rotting or being wasted, other districts were suffering from scarcity. 

Upon the whole, 1 think the average income per head of the poor labour- 
ing population of all the provinces (c\ocpt Bon>bay and Punjaub) will b6 
found hardly above 20s. a-hcad per annum, or may bo, from 20s. to 258. 

This can be tested directly if the Administration Reports give, in addi¬ 
tion to the return for the total income of the province, a second return, 
something like the following (T holie\'e they have all the requisite mate¬ 
rials, or can obtain them) ;—»Tho numher of people living upon unskilled 
labour, and rates of wages, with details; the number adults (male and 
female) capable of w'ork, say between twenty-one and fifty j the number 
of youths, say from twelve to twenty-one years of age (male and 
female); the numher of the old incapable of work, or, sayy«a2>'^vc f'fty, 
years of age; the number of cbildreu under twelve years of age ; the 
average wage earned by males abd females of the above* different classi- 
ficat-ions (calculating the average on the correct pVinciple of takmg the 
numher of labourers earning each rate into account); the number of the * 
sick and infirm; and the number of days during the year that the 
different rates of wages are earned. From these materials it will be 
easy to ascertain ibe real average income of the unskilled labourer, who 
forms the majority of the popalation, and upon whose labour depends 



the subsistence of the nation. I hope the India Office wUl order sdch 
retorns to prepared for the Select Committee. It will be a direct proof 
of the actual condition of the mass of the people of each Presidency, 
and will be a great help to the Committee. 

t 

I may now give a few particulars, which are at hand, of the cost of 
living, for the bare necessaries life. 

The Bombay Beport for 186\'-68 gives Rs. 4113 ans. 10 p. as the 
average cost for- diet per prisoner, and Rs. 5 10 ans. lip. for clothing 
and bedding. The N. W. Provinces Report gives the average cost for 
central gaols—for diet, Rs. 18 1 an. 8|p.; for clothing and bed^ingj Rs. 3 
5 ans. 1^ p. For divisional gaols—for diet, Rs. 24 6 ans. lOJ p.; and 
.clothing and bedding, Rs. 4 3 ans. 4|p.‘ and for district gaols—^for diet, 
Rs. 16 8 ans. Ilf p.; and for clothing and bedding, Rs. 3 2 ans. 6 p. In 
the Central Provinces, the cost for diet is Rs. 25^, and for clothing and 
bedding Rs.and in the Punjaub—for diet, Bs. 23 6 ans.; for clothing 
and bedding, Rs. 31 13 ans. 6 p. 

This is what the State thinks it necessary to give to criminals as bare 
necessaries of life. There may be some l),ttle allowance to be made for 
the proportion of females and the young ^being smaller in a prison than 
in the outside world. Making this allowance, can it bo said that the 
labourer gets the necessaries of life to this extent ? To this has to be 
added some cost for lodging, something for reasonable social wants, and 
something to save for a bad day or old age. Bo the people get this ? 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
in a statement dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870,* proposes the following 
as a scale of diet, to supply the necessary ingredients of nourishment, for 
the emigrant coolies during their voyage, living in a state of quietude:— 


Rice Diet for Oke Man. 

For Flour Diet. 


Rice 

• • k 

ozs. 

... 20 0 

Flour 


ocs. 

16 0 

Dhal 

• • • 

... 6 0 

Dhal ... 

••• 

4 0 

TPfSsOTved Mutton 

... 2 5 

Preserved Mutton 

2 5 

Vegetables 

t • • • 

... 4 27 

Vegetables 

• • • * * • 

4 27 

Ghee 

• 

• • ■ 

... 1 0 

Ghee 

••• ••• 

1 5 

Mustard Oil 

• • • 

... 0 5 

Mustard Oil 

• • ■ ■ • • 

0 5 

SMt 

• •• 

... 1 0 

Salt 

• •• • • t 

1 0 


Total. 

. 35 27 


Total...... 

29 77 


* Th^ Indian, Economist of 16th October, 1870 ; “ Statistical Beporter,’' p, 46. 







IThisiB abaolutelj neoessaxy to supply the necessary ingredients of 
nitrogen and oarhon; not the slightest luxury—no sugar, tea, or any 
little enjoyment of life—but simply animal subsistence. 

From the above data, returns can bp worked out, at the prices of 
particular districts and provinces, of the absolute necessaries of life, which 
will show whether a province produces Enough for these, and for all its 
political, social, economical, and adminL trative wants. With these three 
returns—first, of the total income per head per annum ; secondly, the 
average per head of the earnings of the mass of the labouring population ; 
and thirdly, the average actual requirements per head for all the different 
absolutely necessary wjants of the labouring population—the ruler of every 
province will be able to give a clear picture of the actual material con¬ 
dition of his charge, and will get any credit he may deserve for the 
improvements made by him. I hope the India Office will place these 
three returns before the Select Committee. Complacent assertions of 
officials that all are happy and prospering can be had in any quantity ; but 
unless the test of actual facts is applied by such returns, these i^sertionB 
are not only worth nothing, but are positively mischievous as they mis¬ 
lead Parliament and the English public, who, believing such statementsi 
become indifferent to India, to be roused only by some great calamity, 
either physical or political. 

If the facts brought to light by these returns show that the people are 
really suffering from insufficiency to supply their absolute wants for 
ordinary healthy human life, and that, therefore, having no reserve either 
of strength or means, or no intelligence, they are easily swept away by 
hundreds of thousands in time of scarcity, what a responsibility li^s upon^ 
our British rulers to remedy this wretchedness ! Remedy it they collide if 
they but chose to set about their work with a due sense of their responsi¬ 
bility, and with earnestness and determination. India needs the help of 
their capital and credit, needs reduction in expenditure, needs an efficient 
and economical administration of which ijative co-operation must form 
an essential, and not an incidental element, needs a wisc^ftf&-z««Ii 
ment of her financial relations with England, and, finally imperatively^ 
a wise and rapid diffusion of the blessings of education. 
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POVER\h" OF INDIA. 

^ART I. 

(Read before the Bombay Branch of the East India Association 
on Monday, February 28th, 1876.) 

Whilb pointing out in these notes one of the nnfarorable results of 
the present system of British administration, I do not for a moment 
mean to ignore the very bright side of British rule, and the many 
blessings of law and order which it has conferred on India. On the latter 
subject I have already expressed my seiitiiiicnts on several occasions. 

My object at present is to shew in greater detail what I have-already 
stated before, that, under the present system of administration, India 
is Buftering seriously in several ways, and'is sinking in poverty. In my 
humble opinion, this is the (juestion, or rather the most serious question, 
of the day. Whether 1 am riglit or wrong will be for you to judge, 
after hearing what I have to say. If I am right, 1 shall have discharged 
a duty as a loyal subject to urge upon our rulers to remedy this most 
serious evil. If, on the other hand, 1 am shown to be wrong, none will 
rejoice more than myself; and J shall liavc equally’’ done a duty, as a 
wrong feeling of a serious character w’ill be removed. 

These notes were written two to three years ago. I lay them before 
you as they are. If necessary, I shall consider hereafter any modidca- 
tion that the light of subsequent events may suggest, either in confirma¬ 
tion or refutation of the views expressed in them. There will bo a few 
xepetitions from my former papers, but they are necessary in order to 
siahi rotes complete. I have endeavoured to avail myself as 

muob as possible of the weight of oificial. or other great authorities, 
and facts from official records ; hence I shall have more quotations than 
might be thought suitable in an address before an audience; aiid my 
ndees may prove dull, hut I only hope they may he found of some 
importance to atone for such dulness. I may propose here tiiat any 
discussion upon the notes may be deferred till they are all read, and my 
whole argument placed before you, or otherwise there will be concision 
in the discussions. « 



Total Production of IncUa. 

In Jnlj 1870,1 made a rough estimate, in my paper on “The Wants 
and Means of India,” placed before the East India Association, as 
follows :— 

i 

“ The whole produce of India is from its land. The gross land-tax 
is put down for 1870-71 a little above i?21,000,000. Now, I suppose 
I shall be within the mark if I say that Government takes for this land- 
tax, on an average, one-eighth of the gross produce, if not more. This 
gives for the gross production of the country, say, about £168,000,000; 
add to this—gross opium revenue about £7,000,000 ; gross salt revenue, 
£6,00^,000; gross forest, £600,000. The total, thus, of the raw 
produce of the country amounts under £182,000,000, to be on the safe 
side, let us say £200,000,000 to include the produce of half a million 
tons of coal, of alienation lands, or anything else there may be. Now, 
the population of the whole of British India is nearly l.*i0.000,000; 
giving, therefore, less than 27s. a-head for the annual support of the 
whole people.” 

I then further raised tl\o production from £200,000,000 to 
£300,000,000, to include the value of manufacturing industries, excise 
on spirits, and a large margin for any omissions, making 40s. a head for 
the gross production of India as a high estimate. 

Since then I have endeavoured to work out the same problem directly, 
as far as the official data I could get enabled me to do so. 

parliament requires a yearly report of the moral and material progress 
of India ; and a Statistical Committee is formed at Calcutta to «ipply 
the necessary information. This Committee has prescribed certain 
tables to be filled up by the different Governments in their administra¬ 
tion reports. 

The Central Provinces and Burmah reports are the only two complete 
in their agricultural tables as far as practi&ble. Four othera (Madras, 
North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Oudh) give thedfimperfectly. 
Bengal and Bombay gave the least, or none, up to 1869^0. For what 
I could not get from the reports, I applied to tho India Office, which 
naturally replied they could not give what they did not get from Indi^. 
It will be seen, therefore, that I have been obliged to work out the 
production under much difficulty. Not only is the quantity of informa¬ 
tion insufficient, but the quality even of such as is given is defective. 
For instance, in the tables of prices of produce in the different districts 
11 
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of the G^ral Frovioces, in order to get an average the prices are add^. 
up together, and the total is divided by the number of the distrhsts. 
This principle is generally adopted by the returns made by idl the 
Oovernments with respect to average of produce or prices. The prin¬ 
ciple, however, is altogether fallacious. In taking the average of prices, 
the quantities of produce sold a'-, the different prices are altogether lost 
sight of. In the same way, in taking the average produce per acre, the 
the extent of land yielding different quantities is overlooked. 

The result, therefore, is wrong, and all arguments and conclusions 
based upon such averages are worthless. Taking the instance- of the 
Central Provinces in the administration report of 1867-8, the averagd 
price of rice is made out to bo Es. 2-12-7 per maund, when in reality 
the correct average will be only Rs; 1-8 per maund. Again, the table 
for the produce of rice per acre gives the average as 579 lbs., when in 
reality it i8*759 lbs. Now, what can be the worth of conclusions drawn 
from these wrong averages ? Those averages are not only worthless, 
but mischievous. It is a pity that, with large Government estab¬ 
lishments, more accurate and complete information should not be 
given. I sincerely trust that future reports will not only work averages 
upon correct principles, but also work out the total production of their 
respective provinces. Then only we shall know the actual condition of 
tho mass of the people. All ‘ I thinks ’ and ‘ my opinions' are of no 
use on important subjects. The whole foundation of all administration, 
financial and general, and of the actual condition of people, rests upon 
this one fact—the produce of the country, the ultimate result of all 
capital, labour and land. With imperfect materials at command, and 
not possessed of the means to employ a staff to work out all the details 
as they ought to be, I can only give appropmate results. 

On the question of taking proper averages and supplying complete 
information, I addressed a letter, in February 1871, to the India O&ae, 
which I.ha ve reason to believe has been forwarded to the Governments 
in India. ll^jpe that some attention will be paid to the matter. As a 
speoimen^of thl correct principle of averages, I have got worked out 
table A of the averages of price and produce of some of the principal 
productions of the Central Provinces. From this will be seen that the 
correct average price for rice is £s. 1-8, instead of Rs. 2-12-7, as stated 
above; also that tho correct average of produce is 759, and not 579 lbs., 
of rice per acre. I have explained, in the following calculations for the 
diff^ent provinoes, the mode I have adopted for each. Though working 



witk and defectiva material, and without the meaxia and 

tihui to work out datdls, 1 have endeavoured to calculate oiove the 
mark, so that, whatever my error, it will be found on the safe side, of 
eadmating a higher produce than the reality. 

The pri nciple of my calculations is bnefiy this. I have taken the 
largest one or two kinds of produce a province to represent all its 
produce, as it would be too much labour for me to work out every 
produce, great and small. I have taken the whole cultivated area of 
each district, the produce per acre, and the price of the produce; and 
simple multiplication and addition will give you both the quantity and 
talue of the total produce. From it, also, you can get the correct aver¬ 
age of produce per acre and of prices for the whole province, as in this 
way you have all the necessary elements taken into account. 

Central Provinces. 

• 

The total area of cultivated land (table 2, Fiscal of Report, 1867-8—* 
an average ffood season year) is 12,378,215 acres. The price of produce 
per acre, as worked out in table A for the important articles rice, wheat, 
other food-grains, oil-se«ds, anS cotton, is Rs. 11-13—5—say Rs. 12.* 
The total value of agricultural produce will be acres 12,378,215 x 
Rs. 12 = Rs. 14,85,38,580. To this is to be added the produce of 
Sumbnlporc; but the acreage of that district is not given. Making 
some allowance for it, I increased the produce to, say, Rs. 16,00,00,000, 
or £16,000,000, for a population of 9,000,000. 

I have lately met with an unex])ected confirmation of my views. The 
limes of India Summary of 6th June 1873 takes froii\ the Englishman 
some particulars from Mr. Pedder’s reply to the Viceroy’s circular on 
local funds. Mr. Pedder makes out, as the value of produce in the 
Nagpore district, about Rs. 8 per acre, and my estimate of the whole of 
the Central Provinces is Rs. 12 per acre. I do not know whether 


* The tabic A is too large 
Summary. 
• Acres. 

Bice 2,938,328 

Wheat . 3,313,(577 

Other Food Grains 4,197,616 

Oil Seeds . 697,100 

Cotton . 643,390 


for insertion. 

Rs. 

4,18,43,576 

3,61,77,956 

4,70,63,760 

1,04.42,854 

50,28,838 




. Total.11,790,011 13,96,66,983 


Average, Rs. 11-13-5 per acre. 
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Mr. Fedder has avoided the wrong principle of averages^whethetf he 
calculates for an average good season, and whether any allowiuice is 
is made for bad seasons. 

Punjab. 

The administration report cjT 1867-8 gives all the necessary agricultural 
tables, except one, viz.^ the produce per acre of the different kinds of 
crops. I take this year (1867-8) as a better season, and with a larger 
»tent of cultivation, than that of 1868-9. 

The chief crops are wheat and other inferior grains—^the former 
nearly 20, and the latter 50 per cent,, of the whole cultivation. The 
price of wheat is higher than that of other inferior grains, and as I take 
the prices of first-class wheat, I think the average price of the produce 
of one acre of wheat, applied to the whole cultivated acreage, will be 
very much above the actual value of the production, and my estimate 
will be much higher than it ought to be. 

As tbe administration reports of both 1867-8 and 1868-9 do not give 
the produce of crops per acre, I ascertain it from other sources. 

In the administration report of the Punjab for the jear 1850-51 (pub¬ 
lished in 1854 by the Court of Directors), drawn up by Mr, (now Sir 
Kichard) Temple, a detailed table, dated Jullundhur, 25th October 1851, 
gives the produce per acre. The table gives 14 instances of first-class 
lands, which, by the rough process of adding up and dividing by the 
number of instances, gives 14J maundB== 1,160 lbs.; (a miund equals 
82 lbs.—Report 1855-6); for the Rccond class from 8 instances, I find 
the average 13J maunds, or 1,107 lbs.; and for the third class from 
6 instances, I find 11 maunds, or 902 lbs. From this table I have taken 
all at 10 maunds or upwards as representing irrigated land, and the 
second class representing the bulk of it, as producing 1,100 Ihs. per acre. 
For unirrigated land I have not sufficient data. I adopt 600 lbs. per 
acre, for reasons I have stated under heading ‘ North-West Provinces.’ 

After I had):made my following calculations on the above basis, I was 
favoured with a loan from the Record‘Department of the India Office of 
the administration r^ort for 1869-70. The produce per acre is given 
in this report, but the average is taken on the objectionable principle of 
adding up the produce of all districts and dividing by the number dl 
districts, without reference to tbe extent of cultivation in each district. 
According to this, the average of the produce of wheat per acre of all 
the districts is given in the report as only 624 lbs. The highest produce 
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in tlMi'ee disfcrkits included in this Average, ia 1,044, 1,066, and 1,000 
lbs.; so tbat my assumption o£ 1,100 lbs. per acre for aU irrigated land 
is much above the mark. Again, even making allowance for the 
drought of the years 1868-9 and 1869-70, my assumption of 600 lbs. of 
wheat per acre of all unirrigated land only! is also above the mark. 

I take the calculated area of 1867-8, wljA;b is also the largest of the 
three years 1867-8, 1868-9, and 1869-70 ; and I take prices for 1867-8* 
that having been an average good season. The prices of 1868-9 and 
1869-70 are scarcity-prices. The year 1867-8 is a fair test for the 
produce of the Punjab in an average favorable seaons. 

The report for 1867-8 does not give prices of produce for all districts 
separately, but only of a few important towns, viz., Delhi, LTmballa, 
Lahore, Sealkote, Mooltan, and Peshawur (page ciii.) ; and as I take 
these prices to represent not only those of the whole of the djptriots of 
these towns, hut of all the districts of the Punjab, I evidently assume a 
much higher price tlian actually muht Lave been the case. My results, 
therefore, will be affected in a double way (w'r., firstly, in taking first- 
class wheat to represent all prod^u'c; and secoTidly, in taking the prices 
in the principal towns to represent all Punjab) ; and will show then the 
total value of tlie pioduction of all I’unjah niucli liigber thantlie reality, 
I therefore think 1 shall not be unfair in deducting 10 per cent, as some 
correction of tliis douldc error; and even tiicn f shall he above the 
mark. The prices given in the report for 18(17-8 are as follows (III, E. 
J. Statement showing the prices of produce iu the J'unjab for the year 
1867-8):— 



Delhi 

UmbaUa ... 
Lahore ... 
Sealkote ... 
Hooltan •e* 
Peshawar... 


2H 

20 

19i 

2.') 

2H 


jtn ■ 

/ 

25 

20 

* 20i 

20 

21^ 

• 



23 

20 

22 

17 

20i 


‘ The Seer is 2 Iba * 

24 

20 

22 

16 

20} 


• 

16 


16 

m 

15i 



24f 

1 

22 

20| 

15 

20} j 

J 






1 take the above averages of the towns to represent their whole 
districts, and then the average of the six districts to represent the whole 
oi the Punjab in the following calculation (wheat first sort is taken to 
i?q»re8ent all produce):— 




Districts. 

- 

Irrigate! 

Land.t 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 
Re. 1. 

Total 

Valae. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bb. 

Delhi . 

200,955 

1,100 

221,050,600 

43 

61,40,709 

Umbalia ... 

96,328 


106,960,800 

43 

24,64,204 

Jjftlioirc ••• 

447,295 


492,024,500 

41 

1.20,00,597 

Sealkote .. 

894,227 


433,649,700 

41 

1,05,76,821 

Kooltan .. 

505,750 


556,325,000 

31| 

1,76,61,111 

Peshawar. 

249,144 


274,058,400 

41 

66,84,351 

Total... 

BB 

mn 

mm 

m 

6,46,27,793 


The average value of produce per acre of the irrigated land of the six 
districts will, therefore, be Ea. 28-7-9. 

I now apply this to all irrigated land of the Punjab. 

Total irrigated acres are 6,147.038, which, at Rs. 28-7-9 per acre, 
will give Rs. 17,69,73,224 as the total value of the produce of irrigated 
land of the Punjab for 1867-8. ^ 

1 now calculate the value of the produce of unirrigated land (wheat 
first Burt is takers to represent all produce) :— 


Districts. 

Unirri Rated 
Laud. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

PrtKiuce, 

For 
Be. 1. 

Total 

Value. 


1 

Acres. 

Iba 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bs. 

Delhi . 

307’,690 

600 

184,614,000 

43 

42.93,348 

Umbalia ... ^. 

856,701 

17 

514,020,600 

43 

1,19,53,967 

tiftiTlOrC as# IBS 

667,882 

47 

334,729,200 

41 

81,64,126 

Sealkote ... 

425,440 

97 

255,264,000 

41 

62,25,951 

Hooltan*. 

118,684 

19 

71,210,400 

31i 

22,60.647 

Peshawar . 

456,661 

91 

273,996,600 

41 

66,82,843 

Total... 

2,723,058 

... 


Sf* 

3.95,80,882 
























m 


S' 

Tike ftvwage Talae of produce of one acre of unirrigated land of the 
eix districts is Bs. 14-5-3. Applying this to the unirrlgated land of the 
whole of the Fanjab» the result will be as follows:—^Total unirrigsted 
acres 14,810,697, at Bs. 14-6-3 per acre, will giro Es. 21,51,99,427 
as the ralue of the produce of all unirrigated land of the Punjab for 

1867 - 8 . f 

) 

Adding up the ralne of the produce of irrigated and unirrigated land, 
the total will be Es. 39,21,72,651. From this I deduct 10 per cent, 
for reasons stated above, which will leave Es. 35,29,54,800 for a popu¬ 
lation of 17,593,946, or say £36,000,000 for a population of 17,500,000. 

North-West Provinces. 

I take the figures of 1867-8, being an average good season. The 
subsequent ones, 1868-9 and 1869-70, have been bad. 

• 

The administration report does not give the distribution of chief crops, 
but 1 find in the Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist (page 136) 
of 15th March 1871, a table of the crops for 1868-9. From this it will 
be seen that, out of a t(»fcal of dbout 22,000,000 acres, rice, jowari, bajri, 
wheat, and barley make up— 

Rice ... ... ... ... ... 2,47H,874 

Jowari and Bajri ..., .4,302,890 ^ 

Wheat and Barley. 7,257,873 

Acres H.040,637 or nearly J 

As I cannot get the prices of all the above kinds pf produce*T/xcept 
wheat and barley, if I take wheat to reproseni all, I shall be above the 
mark. 

In the administration report of 1868-9 there is a table given of prices 
of wheat and barley. T take the prices for the months of April, May, 
and June as those of the good season of 1867-8. The subsequent prices 
are affected by drought. I should have preferred to tak/* the prices for 
January to June 1868; but th^table docs not give tho'Wrlier months. 
These prices are of some of the chief markets only, so that, taking the 
prices to represent the whole of the respective ‘ districts, and thpn 
taking the average of these few districts to represent the whole of the 
North-West Provinces, the result will be much higher; so, as in the 
ease of the Punjab, I deduct 10 per cent, as some correction for these 
errors of excess. 
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The prices given in the report of 1868-9, pages 29, 39, are as foHovr &— 
“The following table gives the prices at the close of each month for the 
year in tlie chief markets of the provinces. The figures denote seers 
and chittacks. ..... 


Districts. 

.^pril. 

May. 

■^jnEAT, 

"June. 

Average. 

My Remarks. 


S. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

lb. 

oz. 


Saharunpore. 

22 

6 

25 

14 

25 

14 

24 11 

49 

6 

The report does not say 












which seer this is. 

Meerut . 

26 

0 

27 

0 

27 

8 

2G 

13 

.'■(S 

10 

Formerly 1 srer is given 

Moradabad. 

26 

10 

25 

lO 

24 

0 

2.5 


51 

1 

equal to 2 067 lbs. 

Bareilly . 


27 

8 

2.5 

0 

26 

u 

52 

0 

(rarliamentary Return 












No. 29 of 1862, page 5.) 

Muttra . 

24 

0 

■•e 

24 

0 

24 

0 

*18 

0 

T take this seer = 2 Tbs. 

Agra . 

2.1 

0 


0 

24 

0 

23 

5 

40 

10 

16 cliittaekB = ] seer. 

Cawnj)ore. 

23 

0 

23 

0 

22 

0 

22 

11 

45 

6 

The rcp(»rt also does not 












say whether these quan- 

Allahabad. 

18 

4 

18 

El 

17 

0 

17 

12 

35 

8 

tities w'ere got for one 

Mirzapore. 

18 

■a 

18 

0 

17 

0 

17 IO3 35 

(i 

rupee, but it evidently 

Benares . 

17 

n 

18 

5 

18 



15Ji 35 

■| 

U 

appears to lie meant so. 


The administration reports give no table of ])roduce per acre of 
different crops. I ,ado])t the same scale as given in the case of the 
Panjab, for the following addititmal reaf,on.s :— * Captain Harvey 
Tuket’s estimare in the year 1840, from 2,000 cx]>eriments, of which 512 
were for wlioat, made by the Government of the Nortli-Wcst Provinces, 
gives (he average produce of wheat per acre at 1,04(5 lbs. The late 
Mr. Thornton, formerly Secretary to that Government, has recorded 
that,‘jmlging from bis own experience, he sJiould say that 1,200 lbs. 
per acre was a high average for irrigated laud, and 700 lbs. for that of 
which a considerable portion is dry. f Mr. Maconochi, in his recent 
settlements of Oonah (Oudh), gives for irrigated land— 

1st class 21 bushcls==l,218 lbs. (at 58 lbs. per bushel) 

2 nd ,,^16 „ — 028 „ 

3 rd „ 9\ „ ’ “ *522 „ 

and for nnirrigated land— <■ 

Ist class 11 bushcls==638 lbs. 

,2nd „ 9 „ =522 „ 

3id „ 7 „ =406 „ 

* The “ Agricultural Gazette of India” of the Indian Economist, 15th August 
1870, No. 1. ^ 

^ See also Parliamentary Return No. 999 of 1853, page 471. 
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Taking second class as representrag the bulk, the average for irrigated 
land may be considered as 928 lbs., and for unirrigated 622 lbs. From 
all the above particulars it will be seen that the estimate 1 have adopt¬ 
ed, of 1,100 lbs. per acre for irrigated and 600 lbs. for unirrigated land, 
is something above a fair average. A settlement officer of the North- 
West Provinces, in a letter to the Indit’ri Economint of 15th February 
1871 (“Agricultural Gazette,” page 171), sums up all that is known 
to him on the subject of the produce of wheat per acre in those provin¬ 
ces. It will be too long an extract to insert hero ; but, making allow¬ 
ance for the “ mischievous fallacy” of all oflickl d.jciinients alluded to by 
this writer, about which 1 have already complained to the India Office 
and which vitiates averages for a number of years or places, I tliink 
the average I have adopted above is something more than a reasonable 
one. When administration reports will give, as they ought, correct 
particulars for each dihtrict every year, accurate estimates of the actual 
produce of the provinces could be easily made. I give the •calculations 
below. The table of cultivated land, given at page 45 of the appendix 
to the administration report of 186?-8, does not give the irrigated and 
unirrigated extent of larn^ separately for the Moradabad, Tarrae, 
Myupoorie, Banda, and Ghazipore districts. 

I find that the tt)tals of irrigated and unirrigated land bear nearly the 
proportion of two-fifths and three-lifibs rcs])ectively of the whule total 
cultivated land. I assign the same propoitiou tib the ;d)tjve districts in 
the absence of actual particulars. 

Wheat. 



Irrigated 

ProduiM! 

Total 

* For 

Total 


l.iurd. 

• 

iwr Acre. 

I'rodai’e. 

1 lie. 

Value. 



Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Bs. 

Saharunporc 


160,058 

1,100 

176.063,800 

49 

6 

35,65 849 

Meerut 

••• 

577346 

75 

6J5-oSo.6oo 

53 

10 

1,17.26 444 

Moradabad 


806,930 


787,623.000 

5* 


1.73,83.069 

Bareilly 


344.662 


379,128,200 

52 

/* 

72.82.174 

Muttra 


332.542 

A 1* 

365.796,200 

48 

/ 0 

89,22.837 

Agra ... 


434.106 


477,582.600 

46 

10 

1,02,43058 

Cawnpore 


397.396 


437,135.60a 

45 

6 

96. t3.84* 

Allaiiabad 


345.624 

99 

380,1S6 400 

35 

8 

1.07,09.476 

Mirzapore 


198,823 

SI 

218,705,300 

35 

6 

61,82.481 

Benares 

... 

238,971 

91 

262,868,100 

35 

M 

• 75.0*.549 


Total... 

3.836.5*8 

• «« 


• 

• 

9.3 *,50.779 


The average value of the produce of one acre will be TXs. 24-2-8. 
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Aj^lying the arerage of l^e above districts to the whole of til&e 
irrigated area of the North-West Provmces, the result will be—acres 
10,045,050 X Bs. 24-2-8 ^ Bs. 24,38,93,814. 

In a similar manner, the total value of the produce of unirrigated 
land, as represented by wheat, ^ill be as follows :— 


DlBtriots. 

UnSrrigiitod 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 

IRe. 

Total 

Value. 



Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Bs. 

Sahamniwre 

. 

621,382 

600 

372,829,200 

47 

6 

75,50,960 

Meerut 

••e eee 

453.694 


272,216,400 

53 

zo 

50,76.288 

Moradabad 

• •• 

484,158 

»9 

290,494,800 

5 * 

I 

56,88.992 

Bareilly 

»•« ee» 

768,283 


460,957,800 

52 

I 

88,53.920 

Muttra 

eee ee* 

406,153 

M 

243,691,800 

48 

0 

50,76.912 

Agra ... 

• •e et« 

374,976 


224,985,600 

46 

10 

48,25.424 

Cawnpore 

• •• • • • 

436,636 

77 

261,981,600 

45 

6 

57,73,696 

Allahabad 


' 644.594 

57 

386.756,400 

35 

8 

1,08,94,544 

Mirzapore 

e«« 

614,658 

97 

368,794,800 

35 

6 

1,04,25,280 

Benarm 

•f* ••• 

202,8 j 8 

•7 

121,690,800 

35 

14 

33.92.064 


Total... 

5,007 352 

• ea 


eea 

6,75,58,080 


The average value of wheat per acre of unirrigated land is therefore 
Rs. 13-4-9. 

Applying this average' to the whole unirrigated land of the North-West 
Provinces, wo get—acres 14,132,111 x Rs. 13-4-9= Rs. 19,06,42,177. 
The grand total of the value of the produce of irrigated and unirrigated 
land will be— 

"Ttri’igated.,:... 10,045,050 acres = Ils. 24,38,93,814 
Unirrigated... 14,132, 111 „ = „ 19,06,42,177 


Total...24,177,161 „ „ 43,45,35,991 

Deducting 10 per cent, for reasons stated above, the remainder will be 
Rs, 39,10,82;S92 for a population of 30,086,898, or say £40,000,000 for 
a population oA30,000,000. 

0 Bengal. 

*The administration reports till 1869-70 give no information required 
by the Statistical Committee, except the area of districts in square miles 
and acres (report 1869-70). For information for cultivated area, 
distribution, produce of crops and prices, 1 have to look out elsewhere, 
or make a rough estimate. 
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flnt regard t6 tite extent of cnltivatodi land, I adopt the following 
pi^ as the best I can. The total area of the North-West ProvinoeB is 
about 50,000,000 acres, of which about 25,000,000 are coltiTated. The 
population of those Provinces is, by the late census of 1865, about 
30,000,000, so we have the total arsa 5 acres to 3 persons, and of 
cultivated area five-sixths of an acre pe</ head. Now, assuming Bengal to 
be at least as thickly populated as the North-West Provinces, and the 
total area, as given in the administration report of 1869-70 (appendix, 
page xxl), being about 105,000,000 acres, the population of Bengal will 
be about 63,000,000 ; and I am encouraged to adopt this figure instead 
of 36,000,000 of the report of 1869-70, as the Englishman oi 25th June 
1872 states that the census of Bengal, as far as the figures are made 
up, lead to an estimate of about 65,000,000. Again, as in the North- 
West Provinces, I allow five-sixths of an acre of cultivated land per 
head, and tjike, tliere-fore, 54,000,000 acres of cultivated land for a 
population of 65,000,000. * 

With regard to produce, coarse rice is the chief produce of Bengal, and 
in taking it to represent the whole produce, I shall be near enough the 
mark. For the proditce of iPice per acre, I take a table given in the re¬ 
port of the Indigo Commission (I^arliamentary Return No. 721, of 1861, 
page 292), in which produce of paddy per beegah is given for a number 
of districts. The rough average, without reference to the quantity of 
land in each district, comes to about 9 raaunds’per beegah. 

The maund 1 take is the Indian mauud of 82 lbs. The quantity of 
produce per beegah given in tlic table is evidently for rice in busk ; for, 
though not so stated, this would be apparent by comparing t|}e. .money 
values of these quantities given in the same tabic, with the prices for 
1860 given in the table at page 291. 

The beegah 1 find explained, nt page Ixi. of the same return, at about 
one-third of an acre. Thacker’s Bengal Directory for 1872, page 2, 
^ves the following table for “ Bengal square or land measure*’:— 

1 chittack=:i5 square feet or 5 square yards.' 

16 „ =1 cottah= 720 sq. ft. or 80 sq. yda 

20 cottah =1 beegah=14,400 „ or 1,600 „ • 

This gives a little more than 3 beegahs to an acre. 

Mr. Cowasjee Eduljee, the manager of the Port Canning rice mills and 
lands, thinks, that for an average^ of all lands, or say for standard land, 
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7 maund® of paddy per beegah will be a very fjur calculation. I taie 

8 mannds. Mr. Oowasjee further says, as the outturn of his mills, that 
paddy yields 55 per ceut. of rice at the outside. 

For the price of rice I take the season 1867-8. I take the rough- 
average of the weekly prices givei in the Calcutta Gazette for the months 
of January to March 1868, as fairly representing the effect of the season 
of 1867-8, This average is talcen by simply adding up the prices and 
dividing by the number of districts, and not on the correct principle 
of taking the quantities of the produce ol‘ each district into account 
(as in specimen table A 1 have given for the Central Provinces). The 
average, therefore, which I have adopted, must be much higher than the 
actual one, and will require some reasonable deduction. 1 shall deduct 
only 10 per cent, as some correction for this, and to make up for any 
error in the produce, per acre. Besides, the prices given in the 
Gazette are retail prices, and are thcrcftin; higher Ihuii the prices all 
over the country; so my deduction of 10 per ceut. will he but a very 
small correction for all the errors of mv rouqh calculation. 1 cannot 
get tlie extent of cultivated land for ciicir distrioi. I give holow the 
calculations. Since writing tliesc notes, I have seen the late census 
report, which gives the population as 66,856,859, or say 67,000,000. 
The approximate area of cultivated land will he, say, live-sixths of 
67,000,000 or 56,000,000 acres. 'Die pro luce per acre, taken as 
24 maunds paddy per acre, will give about Hi maunds of clean rice, or 
1,066 lbs.—say 1,100 lbs. The total produi (' of 5G,0n0,0()0 acres will 
he 616,000,000 lbs., which, at 58 lbs. jior rupee (as obtained by the 
rough average of the weekly prices of the three months of January, 
February, and Marcli 1868), will give Rs. 1,06,00,00,000, or 
£106,000,000. Deducting 10 per cent, will give £95,100,000, or say 
£96,000,000 for a population of 67,000,000. This will amply cover 
the higher price of some of the articles, such as silk, indigo, cost price 
of opium, tea,^. &c. or any double crops, &c. The percentage of these 
products is a sn^all one; the total value for all these will be under 
10 per cent, of the whole produce, while the average of price I have 
taken for rice as representing the whole produce of the presidency will 
be found much above the actuals. On the wliole, I cannot help thinking 
that the total value of all productions of the Bengal Presidency wUI 
be found much under, than above, my estimate. It is very desirable, 
however, to get a correct result, and the Statistical Committee or 
Agricultural Department should give it. 



Madkab. 


I take the administration report of 1868-9 as 1 have not been able to 
get an opportunity of studying that of 1867-8. Besides, as prices have 
not much altered, the later report is the better. I am obliged to ascer¬ 
tain the produce per acre from other s^^urces : the report does not give 
this information. I take paddy to represent the produce of wet and 
cumboo for dry land, as they form the bulk of the produce of the 
country. 

Mr. H. Newill, the Director of Settlements for South Arcot, in his 
letter of 27th August 1859 (Selections of the Madras Government, 
No. 14 of 1869, Appendix Y, from page 142), gives an elaborate table 
of produce per acre of the piincipal grains, as ascertained by a large 
number of experiments and general enquiry; and. the result of his 
investigations gives, for the different classes of soils, the following 
produce, from which 5 per cent, is to be deducted for numerous ridges 
for regulating irrigation channels, exterior boundaries, &c.:— 
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Produce of Wet Land per acre for 
Description 

of Soils. 

1 V 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14) 

16/ 


Good C¥0p'* fret grade Land, 
Value assigned 
for good 
Crops per acre. 

H.C. (Bazar Huns Cullom.) 

45 

40 
.•J5 
30 
28 
40 
35 
30 
28 
30 
25 
20 
18 

15 

Average... 30 


Deducting 5 per cent, for ridges, &c., 30 — 1^ — 28^ H. C. 

For second grade land, deduct IS per cent., which will give 24^ H.C. 
For third grade deduct 20 per cent., which will give 22*8 H. C. For 
bad seasons Mr. Newill deducts 10 per cent, more, which I do not; 
so that the produce calculated by me is for “ good crop,” or in “ good 
season,” as in all other cases. Taking second grade as the bulk of the 
land, I take 24J H. C. as the average of 4 II wet land. 

For dry land for cumboo (page 150), Mr. Newill gives the produce 
per acre as foUows :— 


Descriptions of 

Soils. 

Descriptions of 
Soils. 

Descriptions of 
Soils. 

H.C. 

H.O. 

H.O. 

1 21 

6 17 

11 12 

2 18 

7 15 

12 10 

3 17 

8 13 

13 10 

4 16 

9 12 

14 9 

‘5 14 

10 14 

15 8 



Average...l3}|- 
say 14 H. 0. 
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next thing necessarj is to ascertain the correct average price^ 

1 talce the average price as given in the administration report (calculated 
on the wrong principle referred to loj me before), bearing in mind that 
the correct average, as worked out according to specimen table A, would 
be very likely found lower. Again, tal^ng thorough average of first 
and second class paddy, the price comes to Bs. 180 per garce; and as 
second class paddy must be the bulk of the produce, the correct average 
price in this respect also must be lower. In taking, therefore, Bs. 180 
per garce, some reasonable allowance will have to be made. 1 shall 
make it only 10 per cent, for all kinds of excess. It is too much work 
for me to calculate as in table A. 

Wet land under cultivation (except South Canara and Malabar, 
where areas under cultivation are not given) is for 1868-9, 2,957,748 
acres at 24^ II. C, produce per acre (and 133J H. C. = 1 garce*^ 
will give 511,490 garces, which, at Bs. 180 per garce, will give 
Bs. 9,68,53,500—the total value of the produce of wet land. 

Dry cultivated land (except South Canara and Malabar) is 
13,660,329 acres, and with produce at 14 H, 0. per acre (and. 
133 H. C. — 1 garce), will give 1,427,403 garces. I take the 
rough average price as given in. the table—Bs. 188 per garce— 
in the administration report of 1868-6U. This will be an over¬ 
estimate, as quantities in each district are not taken into account. 
The total value will be—1,427,403 garces at Bs. 18S === Bs. 20,83,51,764, 
Total produce of wet and drylands will be Rs. 36,52,05,264; adding 
10 per cent, for South Canara and Malabar, the total for all the Madras 
Presidency will be a little above Bs. 40,00,00,000. From this is to 
be allowed 10 per cent, as a correction for errors of high averages, 
which will leave, say, £36,000,000 for a population of 26,539,052 
(Parliamentary Return No. * 1870 ^^), or say 26,500,000. 

Bombay. • 

The season 1867-8 was a favourable one (Bombay administration 
report, 1867-8, page 59); that for ^868-9 unfavorable (report for 1868-9, 
page 65). I take the former to ascertain the pro,duce of a fair good 
season, I am sorry that the administration reports give no agricultural 
information. I therefore take the iioce&sary particulars from ether 


* 24 Madrsts measures — 1 Uuris Cullum. 

ISSi Huris Cullum = 1 Madras Garce. 

(Selection of the Madras Government, No. XIV. of 1869, page 16.) 
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sources. The Bevenue Oommissioner’s reports for 1867”^ gire the 
total area under cultivation for the Northern Division at 5,129,7S4 
acres and 1,263,139 beegahs, in which are included for grass ai»d fallow 
land 611,198 acres and 226,708 beegahs. The actual cultivated land 
will, after deducting this, be 4,518,556 acres and 1,036,431 beegahs 
609,842 acres, or total acres 6,128,398. Out of this bajri, jowari, rice, 
and cotton make up nearly two-thirds, or above 60 per cent,, as 
follows :— 




Acres. 

Beegahs 

Bajri ... 

• •• 

... 985,427 

56,857 

Jowari ... 

• • • 

... 676,377 

224,210 

Bice 

• • • 

... 616,802 

94,306 

Cotton ... 

• • • 

... 519,058 

319,572 



2,797,664 

694,945=408,791 acres, 


or total acres 3,‘^06,455. 

Similarly for the Southern Division, out of the total acres, 1.3,985,892, 
jowari, bajri, rice, and.cotton make up above 60 per cent., as follows :— 

Acres, 

... 4,906,073 
... 2,715,719 
... 504,015 

... 704,629 

8,830,436 

I take, therefore, these four articlet. to represent the produce of the 
whole presidency, though this will give a higher estimate. Neither 
ihe administration nor the Bevenue Commissioner’s reports give pro¬ 
duce per acre or prices. I take these two items as follows. From 
Selections of the Bombay Government, Nos. 10 and 11 of 1853,1 get 
the following estimate of produce :— 


Jowari 
- Bajri 
Rice... 
Cotton 
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Produce per Acre 'in Pownds. 


I 


m 


Districts 
reported upon. 


No. 


X. 


Ph 


16 


106 


XL I 16! 


Prant of 
sore— 


I’crgimoah in' 
AluncdabadCol-; ! 
lectorate — ’ I 


Puskroeo p(‘r-! 
gunnali. Great¬ 
est 

Least ... 

Dliolka— 
Greatest 
Least... 

Bough average. 


Bajri with 
Knthole. 

k 

if 

O 

U( ^ 

43 O 

50 g 
u • 

c s ^ 

sis 

P 

W 5 

Kvmiirk''. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IJis, 

' 


700 

1,020 


Cleaned Cotton as jier 

680 

1,020 



experiments made under 


.Towari 



order of Mr. Saunders, 


ill fal- 



Resident of Hyderabad, in 


1 ') w- 



Ilassein district of Berar 


land. 



—average of 8 acres piv- 





mg aiijlbs. of clean Cot- 





ton and 83.J lbs. of Seed. 

1.700 

1.600 

i.;ir,0 

410 

{^Agricultural (la -Mir of 

270 

2J0 

410 

200, J/idia of 21st Ausust 1871, 





page a.'i This would give 





1 82 lbs. for 305 lbs. of ku- 

1,700 

1,500 

1,360 

■no 

uas. 

270 

210 

410 

20(J 

924 

; 850 

1 

912 

_ 

j .SO.'i 

1 


The above averiigcf'' lielon^ to a fertile part of the NortJjcru Division; 
so that if 1 put down 900 Ihs. for bajri, jowari, and rice [)er acre, and 
80 lbs. of cotton for the whole of th.nt Division, I shall Ix making a 
high estimate 

The next thing to sistllc is the prices. I take iheiu Uurtrovem- 
ment Oazrffc -weekly prices lor the nioiith-'i of .January to May 1868, 
Sis fairly representing the cfhs* t of the average favorable season of 
1867-8. These are retail jirices of the chief markets of the respective 
districts, and it will be necessary to deduct 10 per cent, to make a fair 
average for the whole of the Division. Fdr cotton I take the export 
prices from the Prices Ourreui of the- llombay Chamber of Commcrc(‘ 
for January to May 1868. TJiis gjves an avemge of Ks. 18! per cand\. 
The export prices I have taken represent more than the average v'aluc 
of the whole crop of the presidency, as the above average is for Pais 
Dhollera and Bhownuggnr, which necessarily give a higher figure than 
the average of all the dilforent varieties. Again, the bulk of the cotton 
is not ‘ fair,’ but ‘ midfairso, to make a fair allowance for all the.se 
circumstances, I take the price for 1867-8 as Ks. 170 per candy 
of 784 lbs. 

12 
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The Southern Divinon ,—As whole, this Division is not as fertile as 
the Northern. I shall take, however, only lbs. less for bajri, jowari, 
and rice; and for cotton I take 60 lbs. per acre—a high average for the 
whole of the Division ; for Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., in his paper of 1857 
read before the Society of Artl, quotes Mr. Vary, the then late Super¬ 
intendent of Government Cotton Experiments in Sattara and Shl^pore, 
to the effect that “40 lbs. per acre per clean cotton is considered ns fair 
crop.” For rice, I take Kutuagherry as exceptional in its produce. If I 
give 1,700 lbs. per acre for the whole district, it will be a high average.* 
I take the prices from the Government Gazette in the same way as for the 
Northern Division, and a similar reduction of 10 per cent, will have to 
be made. I give below a table worked out in the manner described 
above;— 


* The Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist of 22nd January 1872 gives a 
table, ouolliciii] autliority, of the total produce of the B(»mbay Presidency. The 
figures given for llutnagherry are evidently wrong. For 113,296 acres the produce 
of rice ia given as 10,110,964 maunds of 82 lbs., wbicli will be above 7,200 lbs. per 
acre. The best laud may produce as much as 3,000, hut 7.200 Ihs. is simply out of 
the question. In the Paniy settlement (^Tndian Econ^mixt of 15th July 1871, page 
330) an acre of rice, “ in embanked land receiving full sujtply of water for a crop of 
rice,” is put down as producing 3,400 lb.s. Even in Bengal and Burmah—rice- 
producing countries—tlftre is no such production as 7,000 lbs. per acre. For 
the rest of the presidency (excepting Canava), the total produce is given as 
follows :— 


Jtict — 

I*ro<lucc, maund 

Acrt:s. of 82 lbs. 

822,218 9,197,713, giving an average of 917 lbs. 

Jowwri and Bajri— 

Produce, maund 


Acres. of S2 lbs, 

9,476,687 , 44,657,600, giving an average of 385 lbs. 

Now, the year 1869-70 is reported to have been an average favourable season, 
in which case my adopting 900 lbs. for the Northern and 850 for the Southern 
Division for all grains, is very much higgler than the real average. For cotton 
the figures are acres 1„937,375, maunds 3,264,464, giving an average of 1-68 maunds 
or 136 lbs. It is not staled whether this is cleaned or seed cotton. Any way 
this cannot be correct. It is, however, remarked by the ofiicial who supplies these 
statistics—“ The figures in table iii., giving the weight of produce, are not, it is 
feared, very reliable, but now that attention is being given to the subject, they 
will become more so every year.” I earnestly hope tbat it will be so; correct 
statistics of this kind are extremely important 
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Bajri. 


Collecturates. 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Total Produce 
(at 900 lbs. 
per Acre). 

Price per 
iBe. 

« 

Total Value. 



Aci'&S 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bs. 

Ahmedabad... 

••• 

129,36s* 

116,428,500 

336 

34,65 ,*34 

Kftirft 

. 

150,841 

135,756,900 

30*0 

45,25.230 

Surat . 

. * 

27,217 

24,495,300 

255 

9,60,600 

Ehaudeish ... 

••• 

7 ”.447 

640,302,300 

276 

2 , 31 , 99,359 

Tanna. 

. 


. 




Total... 

1,018,870 



3,21,50,323 



. 

(850 1 Its. per 






Acre.) 



Poona . 


834,32s 

709,176,250 

347 

2,04,37.356 

AhTnodnuggur 


1,152,316 

979,468,600 

34-3 

2,85,55,936 

Kulladghee... 

< • • ■ • • 

240,165 

204,140,250 

64-41 

31,69,880 

Rutnagherry 

. 





Belgauiu 

«•» ■ • • 

76,228 

64,793,800 

59-2 

10,94,489 

Dharwar 

■ • » »»• 

14,108 

11,991,800 

69-0 

1 , 73.795 

Sattara. 

• • • •• 

398,573 

338,787,050 

52-9 

64,04,292 


Total,.. 

2,715.715 



5.98,35,748 




Jowari. 


CollectoratoH. 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Total PnxTuse 
(.it eoo lbs. • 
pel Acre). 

Price per 

1 lie. 

Total Value. 

Ahmedabad. 

Kaira.. ... 

Surat . 

Ehandeish. 

Tanna.. ... 

Acres. 

119,679 

44,':36 

178,839 

465,198 

10 

Ibh. 

107 , 711,100 

40 , 082,400 

* 60 , 955,100 

418 , 678,200 

9,000 

lbs. 

424 

42-4 

271 

.?©-4 

26-8 

Rs. 

25 . 40,356 

9,45.339 

59 , 39,302 

* 753 , 63,322 

336 

Total... 

808 , 2^2 


• t ■ . 

1 , 97 , 88,655 

Poona. 

Ahmednuggur . 

Kulladghee. 

Rutnagherry . 

Belganm . 

Dharwar . 

i^attara. 

1 , 487,816 

852,232 

1 , 162,582 

(850 lbs. per 
Acre.) 

1 , 264 , 643,600 

724 , 397,200 

988 , 194,700 

495 

456 

70-0 

2,55.48,355 

*, 58 , 85,903 

1 , 41 , 17,060 

426,542 i 

$”,389 

465,509 

362 , 560,700 

434 . 680.650 

395 . 682.650 

660 
, 83-8 

• 526 

54.93,344 

51 . 87,120 

7S,22,4S> 

Total... 

4 , 906,070 



7# .37,54 ,269 


* G«jera t in Northern Division ; the cultivated area is given partly in acres 
and partly in beegabs. The beegahs are converted into acres, as 1'7 beegah8 = 
1 acre. 


t Bhagalkote price is taken. 
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Rice, 


1 

CoUootorates. 

Cultinited 

Area. 

Total Produce 
(at 900 llw. 

2 nd Sort 
price per 

Total Value. 

« 

per Acre.) 

IBe. 

' 



1 

i 

Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

! 

Bs. 

Abmedabad . 

1 31,902 

28,711.800 

1 

14*0 

1 

20,50,843 

Kaira . 

51,443 

46,298,700 

12'2 

37 , 94,975 

Surat . 

108.348 

; 97,513.200 

11-27 

86.52,458 

Khandcish. 

I2i08i 

' 10.872,900 

20-1 

5,40,940* ' 

Tanna . 

468,499 1 

421,649,100 

20-it 

2,09,77,567 

Total... 1 

1 

672,273 

605,045,700 I 

■ • • %•« 

3,60,16,783 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Poona . 

108,643 

1 

(850 lbs. i)er i 
Aero.) 
92,346,550 

] 

j 

22‘2 

j 

i 

4^59754 

Ahmednuggur .' 

28,922 

24.583,700 

12-3 

19,98.674 

Kulladghcc' .I 

5,496 

4.671.600 

20-9 ; 

2,23,521 

Eutnaglicrry ... .,.| 

130,403 ' 

221,685,100 

27-0 1 

82 , 10,559 

Belganm . 

1 70,889 j 

(1.700 llip. per 
Aero.) 
60,255,650 

1 

29-0 

■ 

20,77,781 

Dharwar . 

■ 91,840 

71^064,000 

27-1 

28,80,590 

Battara . 

67,820 

57,647,000 

22*4 

25,73,527 

Total... 

504,013 

539.253,600 


2,21,24,406 


Cotton. 


Collcctorates. 


Cultivatwl 

Area. 


j Pnxlnon j 
j jjcr Acn‘. j 


Tittol 

Protlucc. 


; I 

Price , 

per i Total Vaha 
Coniiy. I * 






Acres. 

lbs.. 

lbs. 

lls. 

Bs. 

Ahmedabad ... 

■ • 4 a *• 







Kaira . 

*•« «*■ 





a 


Surat . 

Khandcisli 

. 


, 707,041 

80 

56,563,280 

170 

1,22,64,997 

Tanna . 

. 

J 

• 





jE^OOZXO) as* 

• •• ••• 







Ahmednuggur 
Knlladgbee ... 

• 



a 



* 

Rutnaguerry ... 

••• ••• 


■ 704.629 

60 

42,277,740 

170 

91,67,367 

Relgauiu. 

• a « a * a 







Hharwar. 

a a a ••* 







Sattara ... 

•#s ••• 

J 







* Average of Tanna and Alibaug. 

t Price at Dhoolia being not given, I have taken tbc same with Tanna. 
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Summaby. 
ymi-hern Division. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bajri 

1,018,870 

3,21,50,323 



Jowari ... 

808,262 

1,97,88,655 



Rice 

672,273 

3,60,16,783 

8,79,55,761 

— 10 % = 7,91,60,185 

Cotton ... 

707,041 



1,22,64.997 

Total... 

3,206,446 

Average per acre, 

Rs. 28-51 

Rs....9,14,25,182 



Soiitliem Division. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bajri. 

2,715.715 

5,98.35,748 



Jowari ... 

4,906,070 

7,37-54.269 



Rice. 

504,013 

2,21,24,406 






15,57,14.423 

— io%- 14,01,42,981 


704,629 



*91,67,367 

Total ... 

8,830,427 



Rs.. .14,93.10,348 


Average, per acre, Hs. 17. 

* Total Calf!rated Area, 

Acres. Rs. 

Northern Division,.. 5,128,221 at Rs, 28-51 14,62,05,580 

Southern „ ... 13 , 9 ^ 5 . 5^92 „ 17 -= 23,77,60,164 

• t . . 

Total...Rs, 38.39.65.744 

This g:ives i'or tho whole of the Bombay Presidency the total value 
as Rs. 38,39,(>5,744, or say £ 10,000,00(1, for a population of 11,000,000. 

About two or tliree moiith.s ago ] came ac*i:oss an unexpected confinna- 
tion of rny calculations. I was aide to got from my friend Mr. Nowrojee 
Furdoonjoo a few notes from Colonel Prescott’s reports on the settlement 
of Akleshwar Taluka—I suppose an average Giijerat taluka. Colonel 
Prescott has made the value of gross jjroduge (excluding straw) about 
Rs. 2-1 per acre. Why, my estimate for the whole of the Northern 
Division is above Rs. 28 per acre. 

Ol/dh. 

• 

Tlie administration report docs not give the agricultural tables, bufr 
they are given in the revenue report. Wheat forms the mo.st important 
produce in Oudh, as in the North-West Provinces. I take it to re, 
present tlie whole produce. In tho revenue report ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1868, the average produce per acre is given as 892 lbs.,-say 000 lbs. 
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Now, in Oudh, irrigated land is nearly within 10 percent, ofunirriga^d 
land. I shall give the above produce per acre for both, as the table 
also gives this as the average of all land. The year 186^-8 was some' 
what below an average good season, and the prices, therefore, higher 
than they would be for an average good season year. I take them, 
however, as they are. Tlie average for wheat, first (quality, is given at 
Rs, 1-9-7 per inaund of 80 lbs., and for second quality Rs. 1-8-4—the 
average wdll be about Rs. 1-9. As a small correction for the prices being 
of an inferior season, the average bring on the usual wrong principle, 
and the second quality being the largest quantity, T shall deduct only 
10 per cent. The totfil cultivated area is 12,486 square roiles, or 
7,991,040 acres. The total produce, at 900 lbs. of wheat per acre, will 
be 7,191,936,000 lbs.; and the total value, at the rate of Rs. 1-0 per 
maund of 80 lbs., will be Rs. 14,04,67,500. This, less 10 per cent., will 
be Rs. 12,64,20,750 or say .£i;>,O00,000 for potmlation of 9,600,000. 

Sammarif. 


Provinces. 

Value ot the I’riAliue 
of t’ultiv.itufi Ijaiul. 

' I’opiilatiiiti. 

Produce 
per hetvL 


C 


Bs. 

Central I'rovincos . 

16,000,000 

9,000,000 

18 

Punjab. 

36,000,000 

17,500.000 

21 

North-West Proviuceb. 

40.000.000 

30.000,000 

14 

Bengal. 

96.000.000 

67.000,000 

IS 

Madras. 

36,000.000 

26,500,000 

14 

Bombay... 

40.000.000 

11.000.000 

36 

Oudh . 

13,000,000 

9,500,000 

14 

Total... 

277.000.00c 

! 170.500000 



Such is the produce of Iiiilia f(»r a good season year, ui which any 
second crops Avill be fully included. 1 ha\'e not taken the produce of 
grazing-land, or straw orkurby, though the cattle required for cultivation 
and stock need not only all tliese grazing-lands, but also a portioii of the 
produce of the cultivated land, such as .some grain.s, fodder, and other 
produce. From the above total of £277,000,000 it is necessary to deduct 
for seed for next year, say, only 6 per cent., that is, allowing sixteen- 
fold for produce of land. The babmee will be about £260,000,000 as 
the produce of cultivation, during a good season, for human use and 
consumption foi* a year. If the Government of India would calculate this 
production correctly, it would find the total a good deal under tlie 
above figures; 
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1 have next to add for annual produce of stock for consumption, annual 
value of manufacturing industry, net opium revenue, cost of production 
of salt, coals and mines, and profits of foreign commerce. 

Salt, opium, coal, and profits of commerce will be about £17,000,000. 
For annual price of manufacturing industry or stock, I have not come 
across full particulars. The manufacturing industry in the Punjab—where 
there are some valuable industries, such as shawls, silks, &c., to the total 
estimated value of the “annual out-turns of all works”—^is put down as 
about £3,774,000. From this we deduct the value of the raw produce j 
and if I allow this value to be doubled by all the manufactui’es, I shall 
bo making a good allowance. Say, then, that the value of the industry 
is about £2,000,000, including the price of wool; the manufactures of 
other parts of India arc not quite as valuable. Therefore, fi^* the popu¬ 
lation of all Ilritish India, which is about ten times that of tlie Punjab, 
if I take £15,000,000 fur the value of manufacturing industry, 1 shall 
not bo far from the mark. The total for Central Provinces for 1870-1 
for all ujariufactures is about X'l,850,b0b. There aro no very A'aluable 
industries, allowing, therefore, £sr»0,000 for the value of the industry 
for a populatioTi of 0,000,000. In this proptfrtion, the total value 
for India, will be about, Say, Cl 7,000,000, For the annual produce of 
stock and fish for human consumption as milk or meat, 1 can hardly get 
sufficient data to work upon. I hope (government will give the particulars 
more fully, so that the annual production off-tock for consumption, either 
as milk or meat, may he known. I set it down as £ir»,000,000 as a 
gucvss only. 

All this will make up a total of about £307,000,01)0. I a<ld for any 
contingencies another £30,000,000, making at Iho utmost £3)40,000,000 
for a population of 170,000,000, qj* 40s. a head for an average (jood season. 
I have no doubt that, if the Statistical department worked out the whole 
correctly and fully, they would find the total less. Again, when further 
allowance is made for bad seasons, I cannot help thinking that the result 
will be nearer 30s. than 40s. a head. One thing is evident—that I am 
not guilty of any under-estimate of produce. 
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Adding this additional £63,000,000 in proportion of population, that 
is to say 7 s. 5d. per head, the total production of each province will be 
as follows:— 

Per head. 

«. d. 

Central Provinces .43 5 

Punjab.49 5 

North-West Provinces .35 S 

Bengal • a* ••• • *1 ... 37 S 

^^adras... «,• ... ,,, ,,, 35 S 

Bombay. 79 $ 

Oudh . 35 5 

Average... 40 o 

Necesm 7 / Cons ambition. 

I now consider what is necessary for the bare wants of a human 
being, to keep him in ordinary good health and decency. 

I have calculated proiluetiou chiefly for the year 1867-8. I shall take 
the same yet-r for ascertaining the necessary consumption. 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, (lovernmeut Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
in a statement dated Calcutta, 2Gth March 1870,* proposes the follow¬ 
ing as a scale of diet, to supply the necessary iugredionis of nourishment 
for the emigrant coolies during their voyage, living in a state of 
quietude:— 


llifi- Diet for laiu Man. 

Kor Flour Diet. 


» 

OZ«. 


OKS. 

Rice . 

. 200 ! 

Flour . 

... 16*0 

Dhal . 

... ... 6'0 1 

1 Dhal . 

... 4*6 

Preserved Mutton 

1 

... ... 2’5 

j Preserved Mutton 

... 2'5 

Vegetables 

. 4-27 

Vegetables . 

... 4*27 





Qhee . 

. 1 -0 1 

Ghee 

... 1*5 

Mustard Oil 

. 0'5 

Micstard Oil . 

... 0*5 

Salt... ... ... 

a 

... 1-0 

Salt .... ... ... 

... 1*0 

« 

Total... 35-27 

• 

Total... 29*77 


^ The Indian Economist of 15th October 1870, Stati.stical Beporter, page 45. 
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. The administration report of Beugal for 1870-1 gives, in appendix 11 
D2, the following “scale of provisions for ships carrying Indian emigrants 
to British and foreign colonies west of the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“ Daily Alloicance to echch statufe Adult Children above two 
and under ten years of age to receirc half rat ions \. 


Clua. 


Grain... 


Oil ... 

Meats, kv. 

Vegetables 


Curry 

&c. . 


Narcotic 


Articles. 


Konuirkti. 


Rice 

Moiir 

Dal . 


Ghee 


07 ,. <lrs. 
. 20 0 


f for rice- 
cat( 5 rs. 
for tiour- 
caters. 

^for I’icc- 
uaters. 
for flour- 
eaters. 


- J 


Stulf, 


'2 

j2 oz. onions 
/ |()laiiic 
IM u>tai<l Seeil 
I iCliillies .... 
j |JJlack J’c|)])er 
Coriander Seed 
iTiintierio 
Tamarind 
Salt 

l*re]».ared to)):icco 
T.eai' 

Firewood 


16 

6 

4 


jMustard Oil 
1 Preserved .Miutori 


oz. puinjc'i 
kins yams I 
U 07 . potatoes j 


1 0 
1 S 


0 

•> 


5 (t 


0 

it 

0 

(I 

0 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

II 

•> 


0 .', 

Oi 

OA 

2 

4 

5 
K 

7 

.*? 

II 


(Four kinds of dlial.s make up this 
quantity.) 

|Half an ounce extra allowance of ghee 
; to each adult for every day that 
dried fish is supplied. 


In lieu of preserved mutton to be sup¬ 
plied at seale rate dried fish fortwoto 
three weeks. Fresh mutton (sheep) 
one week. 

,Iu lieu of fresh potatoes, a euflicient 
<liiantity oi pre.H'rvcd potatoes to 
allow 2 I'z.s tuii’e a ucek to each 
! adult, OI about five weeks’ supply 
at '■(•ale rate. 


Or ill lieu of )ire^.f^od, ifs equivalent 
; in coal for half the ijiiantity.” 


Besides the above, there is .nn allowance for dry provision to be used 
at the discretion of the surgeon, for medical comforts, niodicine, instru" 
ments and appliances for hospital and disjicnsary. Again, for confirmed 
opium-eaters or i/an/a-smokers, the surgeon superintendent is to see a, 
proper quantity supplied. Stft-geon Partridge’s scale is absolutely 
necessary to supply the necessary ingredients of nitrogen and carbon; 
not the slightest luxury—no sugar or tea, or any little enjoyment t)f 
life, but simple animal subsistence of coolies living in u state of quietude. 
I have worked out below the cost of living according to Surgeon Par¬ 
tridge’s scale for the year 1867-8 at Ahmedabad prices. The scale in 
the Bengal administration report provides curry-.stuff and narcotics in 
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addition, which I have not calcnlated in this table, though it can hardlj 
he said that thej are not necessaries to those poor people. 


Coat of mcesmrt/ living at AAmedaia/i pricea, on 30 t 7 t Janvary 1868 , 
ax given in the “ Bombay Government Gazette,'' 


Bice, second sort, 20 oz. per day, or 37 .J lbs. per month, at 15 ll)S. 

per rupee.Ks. 

Dhal 6 oz. per day, or i ij lbs. per month, at 20 lbs.* per rupee ... „ 
Preserved mutton 2*50 oz. per day, or 4 lbs. 11 oz. per month, at 
6i Ibs.f per Kupce... ••• ••• ••• 

Vegetable 4 27 oz. per day, or 8 lbs. per mo tb, at 20 lbs.J per rupee ,, 
Ohee 1 oz. per day, or i llj. 14 az. per month, at 2 lbs. i oz. per rupee ., 
Mustard Oil o'5 oz. per day, or i lb. 8 oz. per month, at 6 ]bs.§ per 
3!*Up0O ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1 oz. per day, or i lb. 14 oz. [ler month, at 38 lbs.l| per nipse . 


280 

090 

0117 

065 

Olio 

040 
o o 10 


Per Month ...Es. 5 2 10 


The annual cost of living or subsistence only, at Ahmcdabad prices, is 
thus Rs, G2-2. 

The following is mi estimate of the lowest absolute scale of neces¬ 
saries of a common ngriciiliural labourer in the Bombay Presidency 
annually, by Mr. Kazee Sahabudin:— 

Food — 

lbs. Eiee jter »lay, at Ks. 2 to Ks. 2-8 per m.aund of 40 lbs., say... Rs. 28 8 

Salt, including waste, about I oz. a day . 10 

Jib. Dhal... . 90 

Vegetables. -■ v o ® 

Food-oil . 50 

Condiments, chillies. \e. ... . „ 00 

Tobacco . 50 


Ks. 48 8 


, • * There are three kind.s of dhal—Oornd, Moorig, and Toot. I take an average. 

f I don’t find price of preserved mutton. ^ have taken of mutton. 

J No price is given for vegetables. I take it the sitmo as dhal. 

§ No price of mnstard-oil is given. I have taken for teel, which is the cheapest 
among the four kinds of oil given in the table. 

11 This is the price of common sea sail, which would require to be taken more 
than a J oz. to make up for the J oz. of good salt requir^. Also there is some 
wastage or loss. 
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Ck/t'kkn ^— 


3 Dhotees a year . 

. Rs. 

3 

0 

1 pair cbampal (shoes) . 

4*, <• 

0 

12 

^ a turban ... ... ... ... ... 

■ • • »!• • ■ • 

I 

8 

I Bundee (jacket) . 

••• 

I 

0 

2 Kamlees (blankets) . 

• •• • • • *1 

1 

8 

I Rumal (handkerchief) . 

ft • • % • * 

0 

2 

I Bain-protector . 

• ft« ••• 9* 

0 

4 


lie. 

8 

2 

The dress of the female of the house— 

Sarce (dress) . 

. Rs. 

3 

12 

I Cboiee (short jackel) .. . 

••• ««• 9f 

0 

12 

Oil for head . 

••• ... if 

I 

8 

Bangrees (glass bangles) 

• ft. • ■ • 4.1 9. 

0 

6 

^ Cbampal (shoes) . 


0 

4 

Extras . 

... t) 

I 

0 


Bs. 

7 

10 


The old mcuibors of the fiimily will requin* as much. 
Jjodging — 


Hut (lal»our taken as, his ou u) ... ... ... . ... 

.Es. 

25 0 

flut repairs (bamlioos, &c.), ]»or annum 

... .•• 91 

4 0 

Oil for lamp, per dfiy ... ... . 

.It* 9. 

0 oj 

Barber, per month . . 

... ... 9 ) 

0 I 

Domestic utensils Iter iinmun 

ft•. ••• )« 

0 12 


Say altogether Rs. 1‘2 to R^;. 15 for the,family. 

Taking onc-quartef less, for reasons stated further on, to calculate 
the cost per head of family, the result Avill be— 


Food 

Clothing 

Lodging 


...lls 


• 36\ 

>? 6 I Without any provision for social and rtdigious wants, 

2 \ letting alone luxuries, and anything to spare for i)ad 

Es. <^5/ 
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^ The report of the Bombay Price Oommiseion gives the following 
particulars of the wants of the lowest servants of Government (pages 
85, 86), supplied from the Poona District:— 




Quuntiiics 

Cto-it pc'r month 

Remarks. 

% 


por mouth. 

in IHOil. 




Seers. 

Rs. 

a. 


Kico 


12 

1 

8 

H will be observed 

Bajri 

• « • 

12 

1 

.4 

that simple living and 

Toor Dhal, Ac. 

• * • • • • 

4 

0 

12 

clothing are here exhi- 

Ghee 

• • • ••• 

of 

o 

lO 

bitud, and nothing is 

Vegetables 


o 

6 

taken into account for 

Oil. 

• • • ••• 

I] 

0 

6 

support of dejiendent 

Firewood ... 

* • * • ■ • 


o 

8 

mombors of family, ser- 

Salt 

• •• • « « 

1 

o 

I 

vaiJtfi, religions and 
otlier domestic ex- 

Mnssala ... 

• • • • 

• •• 

O 

2 

Chillies ... 

••• 

oi 

o 

2 

ponses. 

Milk 


4 

0 

8 

Betelnut'leaves 


Rs... 

O 

— 

6 

8 

II 



It 


(jlothinff — 

- 

Cost 



per Month. 

Turbans 

••• •*. 

...Es. o 8 

Dhotee 

' « • • ■ • 

.. ., O lO 

Puncha 

• t« »« • 

... ,,02 

Bumal. 

••• »• • 

o 

o 

u,-* 

Coats. 

• • • ( • • 

... ,, O 3 

Waistcoat ... 


... ,,0 2 

... 


.. o li 


Total..,Ks. I II 

Oraiid Total...Rs. 8 6 per month. 

For Poona the above scale is calculated to cost Es. <5-11 per mouth, 
or Rs. 80-4 per annum, at the high prices of 1863, wliile my estimate, 
according to Surgeon Partridge’s scale for 1867-8, is Rs. 5-2-10 per 
month, or Rs. 62-2 per arinum—nearly 24 per cent, less, as price? 
have gone lower. For' clothing, the estimate for 1863 is Rs. 1-11 per 
month, or Rs 20-8 per annum, while Mr. Shahabudin’s estimate is only 
Rs. 8-2 in 1868. Even allowing for fall in prices, Mr. Shahabudin’s 
estimate is lower, and calculated on a very low scale for an agricultural 
^^ourer in the poorest districts, while that of 1863 is, for the lowest 
wastaif (Tovernmeiit servants. TTpon the whole, therefore, the estimate 
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given for 1867-B, as for the bare necessaries of a common agrionltiiral 
labourer, is evidently under the mark. 

Lately I found the following in the “ Statement of the Moral and 
Material Progress of India” for 1871-2 :—“The best account of the 
Bombay peasantry is still probably tliat by Mr. Coats, written fifty years 
ago. The clothes of a man then cost about 12»., and the furniture of 
his house about £2.”—(Parliamentary Return No. 172 of 28th 
April 1873.) 

I have not been able to work out the details of cost of living in other 
parts of India. For the present I gi^'c the following approximate 
comparison fijr 18G7-8 :— 

Jaih. 


- 

Provinceh. [ 

\ 

Cost of Living. 


Cosn of Ciotlitng. 

Total. 


i 

1 

Rs. a. 

'• 

Rs. 

a. 

• 

!'• 

R?. a. 

P* 

Ceiitnil- I’luvinees . 

25 8 

0 

5 

S 

0 

31 0 

0 

I'unjab . 

23 6 

0 

3 

13 

0 

27 3 

0 

North-AVest Pioviiu'e-' .• 

18 S 

0 


s 

0 

21 13 

0 

Bengal*. 

28 3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

31 II 

0 

Madras 

i-49 2 

7 

3 

0 

y 


4 

Bombay. 

Ondh . 

» 

4 * 1.1 

0 

5 

<• • 

lO 

0 

47 7 

0 



--S_ 






Now, tlic Bengal Gen.-.iis K(‘port of 1872, ])ago lOS), of the appendix, 
give.s the percentage of jtopulaiiou ;uxordi)ig to .ago as follows :— 




I’l'iiiiiii'-: 




Not 

exceisditij' 
12 Years. 


iS-g 


Abovi? 
12 Years. 


j Not 

' CXlTl liltlfi 

i 12 Yc-o-h. 


12 Ycivi‘8. 


I 

I 
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I ’ 

1 The Census of the N. W. Provinets 
I gives nearly the same result. 

I Allow 12 ycais’ adults. 64"4 per 
• 34'2 i oent. : under I2, 35 '6 per cent. 

j (Pee Adpimistratiou lleport for 
! 1871-72, page 55 ; Census fieport, 

{ vol. 1 , page 31). • 


* Administration Report of Jails for 1871, page 39 of appendix, 
f This appears to be a vegy large expenditure. Besides, the average is taken 
on thp wrong principle, without taking the number of the prisoners in each 
district into account. The correct average will be above Rs, $0. 
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The total adults, that is, above 12 years, are 65*5 per cent., and in&nta 
or children under 12 years 34*-*> per cent., which gives the proportion 
of 2 adults to each child, or 1 child to every 3 persons. 

From taking the cost of adults per head to be a, and cost of the mass 
per head to be iU, and supposing tliat, out of 34 per cent of children 
under 12, only 17 per cent, cost any thing, say one-half of the adult 
(though the Bengal provision is half for children from two to ten years), 
while the other 17 cost nothing at jill, the problem will be— 

G6a+17“ + I7x0 = 100.r 
X = or say or ^a, 

i. e., the cost outside jail, or for the whole mass per head, will be about 
tbrec-fourths of inside the jail, allowing the j.ail for adults only. Thus, 
taking the cost of 3 persons in the jail, or of 3 adults, to 4 persons 
outside, or of the mass, it comes to this :— 


Production per Head. 




Tlireo-foiirtlis of Jail Cost 
of Living, or Cost per head 
outside Jail. 

Central Provinces . 

... Rs. 

2 iJ or say 

Rs. 

22 

Rfl. 23 

Punjab . 

• • • a* 

24J » 

>» 


„ 20 

North-West Provinces 

■ •a ■ a 

m n 


l8 

„ l6 

Madras . 

a « • 4* 


i8 

» 4 ' 

Bengal . 

... 



19 

9 > 23-12 

Bombay . 

a«a ^a 

39^- » 


40 

>» 35 

Oudli. 

• • • aa 

.. 


i8 


It will be seen, from a comparison of the above figures, that, even for 
8 uch food and clothing as a criminal obtains, there is hardly enough of 
production even in a g ood season, lca\hig alone all little luxuries, all 
social and religious wants, all expenses of occasions of joy and sorrow, 
and any provision for bad season. It must, moreover, bo borne in mind 
that every poor labourer docs not get the full share of the average pro 
duction. The high and middle classes get a much larger share, thepooj. 
classes much less, while the lowest cost of living is generally above the 
average share. 

Such appears to bo the condition of the masses of India. They do not 
get enough to provide the bare necessaries of life. 

On the ^subject of necessary consumption, I shall be very glad if some 
members of this Association, or others who possess or can ascertain the 
neccssarj information, will supply it, as I have not been able to make 
such minute and extended enquiries myself as I could wish. 
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DEFICIT OP IMPORTS COMPARED WITH THE 
EXPORTS OF INDIA. 

The total imports and exports of the United Kingdom for the years 
1858 to 1870 are— 

’ Imports.£ 3 , 608 , 216,242 (.including Bullion) 

Exports.£ 2 , 875 , 027,301 Cm » } 

This shows an excess of imports over exports of £733,188,941, i. e., 
the imports are above 25 per cent, greater than the exports. 

This excess is to be increased to the extent of about £125,000,000, 
^he balance of loans-to India included in the exports, leas interest on 
these loans included in imports of about £60,000,000, and by such 
further amounts as may be nadc up by balances of loans and interests 
with foreign parts. As England is the greatest lending country 
in the world, the ultimate result of tixeess of commercial^imports over 
commercial exports will most probably bo above, rather than under, 
£733,000,000, or 25 per cent, of exports. At all events, it will not be 
less than 15 per cent. 

For British North "America, the total imports and exports, including 
bullion, for the years 1854 to 1868, are— 


Imports.i,* 200 , 2 .') 7,620 

Expdrts.X'l .' 54 , 905,367 


This shows an excess of imports over exports of £45,357,253, t. e., the 
imports are about 23 per cent, more than the exports, subject to a 
modification of the extent to which it has received from, or given loan to, 
foreign parts. As far as I can see, it is a borrower, iiiiT tLe excess to' 
that extent will be lesser. 

For Australia, the total imports and exports, including bullion, for 
the years 1854 to 1868, are:— 

Imports.^ 443 , 407,019 

• Exports.£ 384 , 503,081 

The excess of imports over expprta is therefore £58,903,938, i. e. the im¬ 
ports are 15 per cent, more than the exports, subject to modification, as 
in the case of British North America, for its foreign debt. These figures 
show that the normal condition of the foreign commerce of any country 
is generally such that for its exports there is always a return in imports 
equal to the exports, plus profits. On an average, commercial profits 
may be taken at 20 per cent. Indian merchants generally insure by 
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Bailing vessels 25 per cent, more, and Ijy steamers 15 per cent., for pro¬ 
fits, as lay steamers the stime capital may be turned over oftener. If I 
take general commercial profits as 15 per cent., I shall he quite under 
the mark. 

Kow wc must sec what the case is with India. The exports of India 
for the years 1835 to 1872 being about £1,120,000,000, the imports, 
with an addition of 16 per cent, to exports for profits (of about 
£168,000,000), .sljould bo about £1,288,000,000. Besides this, Tndiahas 
incurred to foreign parts a debt of about £.50,000,000 for the public 
debt, and about £lO0,000,000 for railways, during the same period. 

Now, on the other hand, in return for the exports, plw profits, of 
£1,288,000,000, and £150,000,000, of the loans, India has actually 
imported, 'during the last 38 years, from 183.5 to 1872 (not, as would 
be the case in a normal condition, £1,4.30,000,000, but) only about 
£943,000,000, leaving a balance of about £600,000,000, which England 
has kept buck as its benefit, chictly arising from the political position it 
holds over India, This is without including any interest at all. 
Towards this drain, the not opium revenue contributed by China 
amounts to about £141,000,000. '^Plie balance, u5' nl»oui £360,000,000, 
is derived from Xntlia’s own produce and profits of commerce. The pro¬ 
fits of commerce are, say, about £108,000,000. Allowing, then, the 
whole o'pium revenue aiitl. the w/inl" projit of commerce as' having gone 
towards the drain, there is still a deficioney of nearly £200,000,000, 
which must ha^'C gone out of the produce of the. country. I feducting from 
this £200,000,000 the interest on railway loans remitted to England, the 
balance still sent from tlie v cry produce of tlie country is about 
£14*1,000,000. Strictly .s])cakiug, the whole .£200,000,Of>0 should be 
considered as a drain from the very produce of the country, becauec it is 
the exhaustion caused by the drain that disables us from building our 
railroads, &c., from our own means. If we did not sutrerthe exhaustion 
we do, and even then if we found it to our benefit to borrow from England, 
the case would be. one of a healthy natural business, jjnd the interest then 
remitted would have nothing to be dejdored in it, as in the case of 
other countries, which, being young, or with undeveloped resources, and 
without much means ’ of their ow'n, borrow' from others, and increase 
their own wealth thereby, as Australia, Canada, the United States, or 
any other native-ruled country that so borrows. Ilowever, as matters 
stand at present, we aro thankful for the railway loan, for in reality 
that, though as a loan (with the profits during the American War), hi» 
revived us a little. But we are sinking fast again* Allowing for the 
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railway mtereat as a mere matter of btisiness, and analysing the deficit 
of imports, or drain to England, as only about £453,000,000, the follow* 
ing is the yearly average for every five years:— 


Years. 


183s 

to 

*839. 

1S40 


1844. 

1845 

>* 

1849. 

1850 

19 

1854. 

1855 

91 

1859. 

i860 

19 

1864. 

1865 

99 

1869. 

1870 

99 

1872. 


Yearly Average. 
£ 

• S>347)0OO 

••• 5.930.000 
. ... 7,760,000 

•M 7 . 45^.000 

7.730,000 
. ...17,300,000 

. ...24,600,000 

. ...27,400,000 


Now, can it be shown by anybody that the production during these 
38 years has been such as to leave the same amount per head every 
year, and surplus besides to make up the above £200,000,000 taken 
away from the produce of the country, in addition to opium revenue 
and profits of commerce ? In that case it will be that India is no better 
off now, but is only in the same condition as in 1834. If it can be shown 
that the production of the country has been such as to be the same per 
head during all these ySars, and a surplus greater than £200;000,000 
besides, then will it be that any material benefit has been derived by 
India to the extent of such excess of surplus over £200,000,000. It 
must, however, be remembered that, in the years about 1834, the 
condition of the people had already gone down very low by the effects 
of the previous deficits, as will be seen further on from the official 
opinions I have given there. * 


The benefit to England by its connection with Indivu TSUlat not bo 
measured by the .£500,000.000 only during the last 38 years. Besides 
this the industries of England receive large additional support for 
supplying all European stores which Government need, and all those 
articles which Europeans want in India from their habits and customs, 
not from mere choice, as may be the case wilh natives. All the produce 
of the country, thus exported from sheer necessity, would otherwise have 
brought returns suitable to native.wants, or would have remained in the 
country, in either case, to the benefit of the produce pr industry of India. 
Be it clearly b-irnc in mind that all this additional benefit to Engli^ 
industries is entirely independ.-nt of, and in addition to, the actual 
deficit between 'he export profits and imports. Everything! allude 
to is already in hided in the imnorts It is fo much additional capital 
(brawn away, whether India will or no, from the industry of India to tbe 
IS 






benefit d English industry. There ]& again, the farther legitimate benefit 
to England of the profits of English firms there carrying on commerce 
vith India, the profits of the shipping trade, and insurance. The only 
pity—and a very great one too—is that the commerce between England 
and India is not so large as it should and can be, the present exports 
of India to all the outside world being only about 5s. a head, while the 
exports of the United Kingdom are about £6 10s. a head, of British 
North America about £3 a head, and of Australia about £19 a head, 
including gold (and exclusive of gold about £11 a head). Again, what 
are imports into India from the United Kingdom, including treasure. 
Government stores of every kind, railway and other stores, articles for 
European consumption, and everything for native consumption and use ? 
Only less than 3s. a head, as below :— 

Total Imports, including Ireasure, into India from the 
United Kingdom. 

I 

1 868 .. £31,629,ys I 

1869.. .£35, 309,973 ( Say £32,000,000, on an aver.'ipe, for a population of 

1870.. .£30,357,055 ( 225,000,000, or less than 3.?. a head. 

1871.. .£28,826,264 ) 

(Parliamentary Return [c. 587] of 1872, page 16—Trade and Navigation Returns 
of the United Kingdom ) 

What a vast field there is for English commerce in India ! Only 
£1 a head will be equal to nearly the whole present exports of the 
United Kingdom to all parts of the world. There is one further 
circumstance against British-Indihn subjects, wliich will show the actual 
drain from the produce of the cotiiitry of more than £200,000,000 as 
borne by British India. The exports from India do not all belong to 
British India * a portion belongs to the Native Sttites. These States 
naturally get hack their imports equal to their exports, phis profits— 
less only the tribute they pay to British India, of only about £720,000 
altogether per annum, of wihich even a portion is spent in their own 
States, No account c-an 1 tal^e here of the further loss to India (by 
famines) of life and piopefty, wh cli is aggravated by the political 
exhaustion. It is co op’ain'Ml that England is at the mercy of India for 
its loan of some £200,0'.> ,0 0, but Irt it bo borne in mind that, within 
the next few years, that sum will have be-n drawn by England while 
India will continue to I avu its debt over its head. 

The figures of the deficit previou-! »o 1834 1 cannot get. I hope the 
India Offica would prepare a tabic simil.ir to thi.s for this previous period, 
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in ioder tluit it may be asoertamed bow Mdia had ^ed materially under 
Britiidi role altogether. 

The effect of the deficit is not equally felt by the different presidencies. 
Bengal suffers less than the others on account of its permanent settle¬ 
ment. I do not mean that as any objection to such settlement, but I 
state it merely as a fact. 

The Court of Directors, in the year 1858, deliberately put forth before 
the Parliament and public of England the statement ( Parliamentaiy 
Return No. 75 of 1858 ) that “ the great excess of exports above imports 
is being regularly liquidated in silver.'* Now, is it not India’s misfortune 
that not one man in the India Office pointed out how utterly incorrect, 
misleading, and mischievous this statement was ? 

Now, Hr. Laing makes the following statement before the present 
Finance Committee:—“ Question 7660 of 2«d Report —Would it not be 
correct to state that the difference between the value cf the exports from 
India, and the imports into India, which now amount, I think, to the 
sum of about £20,000,000, represents the tribute which India annually 
pays to England ? .4 Jisuer.—No, I think not; 1 should not call it a 
tribute when there is a •balance of trade of that sort between the two 
countries. There are many other countries which are in the same 
condition of exporting considerably more than they import from one 
particular country, and t^e balance of trade is a,(}justed either by other 
payments which have to be made, or by transactions through third 
countries, or finally by remittance of bullion.” 

First of all, the question was not about India’s commerce with any 
particular country, but about all its exports and importa._„^\nd next, 
taking his answer ns it is, it is altogether incorrect and inapplicable to 
India, as must be evident from.the facts I have already laid before you. 

Next comes Mr. Maclean. lie is reported to have said before this 
Committee something to the effect that, if we compare India, for instance, 
with the United States, which can hardly lie called a country that is 
being drained of its natural wealth, we will find that the excess of 
exports over imports in the United States is very much greater than the 
corresponding excess in India. Now, let us sec what the facts are. I 
have prepared a table, and liavo taken the figures from the year 1795— 
the earliest I could get. From the totals 1 have excluded the years 1802-6, 
1808-14, 1818-20, because the imports for them are not given, and 
the years 1863-6 for reasons well known (the American War). The 
result till 1869 (I oannot get later authentic figures) is not, as 
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Mr. Madean says, tbAt ‘‘the excess of exports over imports in the United 
States is very much greater than the corresponding excess in India,*' but 
that the excess of importa over exports is about $493,000,000 till 1847, 
and £43,000,000 from 1848-69, excepting the years I have mentioned 
above; and if all the necessary modifications from various other circum¬ 
stances be made, the excess of the imports will be found necessarily 
much greater. In fact, the United States are no exception to the 
ordinary laws of political economy, in a country where the rule is a 
native, and not a foreign, one. 1 have made up my tables from 
Parliamentary Returns. 

The deficits of £500,000,000 in imports, do not, as I have already 
explained, show the whole drain; for the English stores, whether 
Government or private, are all already included in the imports^ nor is 
any interest calculated. With interest, the drain from India would 
amount to a very high figure. 

^ This drain consists of two elements—first, that arising from the remit¬ 
tances by European officials of their savings, and for their expenditure 
in England for their various wants both there and in India; from pen¬ 
sions and salaries paid in England ; and from Government expenditure in 
England and India : and the second, that arising from similar rein ittances 
by non-official Europeans. Over the first we have no control, beyond 
urging upon our rulers that the present system of administration is an unna¬ 
tural one, destructive to India and suicidal for England. For the second, 
it is in our own hands what its extent should be. It is no blame to these 
European gentlemen for coming hero to seek their fortunes—and in fact 
we had nb'e'd ‘^or them to some extent; but if we are blind to our own 
national interests and necessities, and if we do not support, encourage, 
and preserve in every possible way, every talent, trade, industry, art, or 
profession among the natives, even at certain sacrifices, the fault is our 
own, and we deserve to be, and shall be, impoverished. In complaining, 
therefore, about the vast drain from India, and our growing impoverish¬ 
ment, it must bo borne in mind that, for a certain portion of it, we 
have to thank our own blindness tft our national interests, but for 
a large portion the. cause is the present system ,and policy of Indian 
administration. 

We may draw our own inferences about the effects of the drain, but I 
give you below official opinions on the subject, from early times to the 
present day, for each presidency. 
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Bengal. 

Sir Jolm Shore, in 1787, says in his fatuous minnte ( appendix to 5th 
report^ Farliamentaxy Betum No. 377 of 1812):— 

129. Secondly, it is a certain fact that the zemindars are almost 
universally poor. * * * Justice and humanity calls for this 

d^laration. 

** 130. . . . I do not, however, attribute this fact to the 

extortions of our Government, but to the causes which I shall hereafter 
point out, and which will be found sufficient to account for the effect. 
1 am by no means convinced that tlie reverse would have taken place 
if the measure of our exactions had been more moderate. 

“ 131. Thirdly, the Company are merchants, ’as well as sovereigns o 
the country. In the former capacity they engross its trade, whilst in 
the latter they appropriate the revenues. The remittances to^ Europe of 
revenues are made in the commodities of the country which are pur¬ 
chased by them. 

“ 132. Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industiy 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the 
produce of it (supposing the demand to he enhanced), there is reason to 
conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils 
inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 

• •• •••»« 

“ 136. Every information, from the time of Bernier to the acquisition 
of the Bewani, shows the internal trade of the country, as carried on 
between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindustan, the Giilf of Moros 
the Persian Golf, and the Malabar Coast,- to have been very consider¬ 
able. Betnrns of specie and goods were made throughj^these channel, 
by that of the foreign European companies, and in gold direct for opium 
from the eastward. 

“136. But from the year 1765 the reverse has taken place. The 
Company’a trade produces no equivalent retnms| specie is rarely 
imported by the foreign companies, nor brought into Bengal from other 
parts of Hindustan in any considerable quantities. • 


“ 141. If we were to suppose the internal trade of Hindustan again 
revived, the export of the production of the country by the Company 
mnst still prevent those returns which trade formerly poured in. This 
is an evil inseparable from a European government” 
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Page 194.—-**A large proportion of the rents of the country ore pbid 
into the Company's treasury, and the manufactures are applied to remit 
to England the surplus which remains after discharging the claims on 
this Covemment, and to augment the commerce and revenue of Great 
Britain.” 

Lord Cornwallis’ minute on land settlements, dated 10th February 
1790, says:—“The consequence of the heavy drain of wealth from the 
above causes (viz., large annual investment to Europe, assistance to the 
treasury of Calcutta, and to supply wants of other presidencies), with 
the addition of that which has been occasioned by the remittances of 
private fortunes, have been for many years past, and are now, severely 
felt, by the great diminution of the current specie, and by the languor 
which has thereby been thrown upon the cultivation and the general 
commerce of the country." 

4 

The East India Company, on finding the provinces of Bengal and 
Behar continuously deteriorating, caused a long and minute survey of 
the condition of the people. This survey extended over nine years, 
from 1807 to 1860. The reports, however, lay buried in the archives 
of the India House, till Mr. Montgomery Martin brought them to light. 
He sums up the result of these official minute researches in the 
following remarkable v'^ords (vol. I., page 11):—“ It is impossible to 
avoid remarking two facts as peculiarly striking—first, the richness of 
the country surveyed; and second, the poverty of its inhabitants.” 

Before proceeding farther, 1 must first say that the drain to which 
these grealD incu have referred was much less than at present. I give 
the figures in Mr. Martin’s words (page 12):—The annual drain of 
£3,000,000 on British India has amounted in 80 years, at 12 per cent, 
(the Tisual Indian rate) compound interest, to the enormous sum of 
£723,900,000 sterling. . . So constant and accumulating a drain, 
even in England, would soon* impoverish her. How severe, then, must 
be its effects on India, where the wage of a labourer is from two-pence 
to three-pence a day ?” , 

In volume III., page 4, &c., alluding to the nine years* survey, Mr. 
Mkrtin says that the obscurity to which such a survey was consigned 
was to be d^lored, “ and can only be accounted for by supposing that 
it was deemed impolitic to publish to the world so painful a picture (rf 
human poverty, debasement, and wretchedness”; and Mr. Martin draws 
zaany other painful conclusions. 



Coming down to later times, Mr. Frederick John Shore, of the Bengal 
(Htil Service, has left us the following account of the condition of the 
people in 1837 (vol. II., page 28):—“ But the halcyon days of India are 
over; she has been drained of a large proportion of the wealth she once 
possessed, and her energies have been cramped by a sordid system of 
misrule to which the interests of millions have been sacrificed for the 
benefit of the few.’* “ The gradual impoverishment of the people and 
country, under the mode of rule established by the British Government, 
has (Ssc. iSsc. 

“ The English Government has etfccted the impoverishment of the 
country and people to‘an e.xtent almost unparalleled.” 

For the manner in which the cotton industry of India was 
destroyed, sec note at page 37 of the same volume. In his con¬ 
cluding remarks (vol. II., page 516), Mr. Shore says:—“ More than 
seventeen years have elapsed since I first landed in this country; 
but on my arrival, ami during my residence of abcmt a year 
in Calcutta, T well recollect the quiet, comfortable, and settled 
conviction, which in ^thosc days existed in the minds of the 
English population, of the blc.'^sing.s conferred on the natives of India 
by the establishment of the English rule. Our superiority to the native 
Governments which wc have supplanted; the excellent system for the 
administration of justice whioli we had introduced; our moderation ; 
•ur anxiety to benefit the ])Oople—in short, our virtues of every descrip¬ 
tion—were descanted on as so many established truths, which it was 
heresy to controvert. Occasionally I remember to have heard some 
hints and assertions of a contrary nature from some one wi'svhad spent 
many y<!ars in tlio interior of the country ; but the storm which was 
immediately raised and thundetod on the head of the unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual who should presume to question the established creed, was almost 
sufficient to appal the boldest. 

“Like most other young men who had no opportunities of judging for 
themselves, it was but natural that I should imbibe tlie same notions ; 
to which may be added, the idc^of universal depravity of the people, 
which was derived from the same source.” 

After stating how his transfer to a remote district brought him idto 
intimate contact with natives, how he found them disaffected towards 
British rule, and how this conviction in spite of himself was irresistible, 
he says ” This being the case, an attempt to discover the reasons for 
such sentiments on the part of the native population, was the natoral 



result. Well-founded complaints of oppression and extortion, on the 
part of both Government and individuals, were innumerable. The 
question then was, why, with all our high professions, were not such 
evils redressed ? This, however, I was assured, was impossible under the 
existing system ; and I was thus gradually led to au enquiry into the 
principles and practice of the British-Indiau administration. Proceed¬ 
ing in this, 1 soon founl myself at no loss to imlorstand the feelings of 
the people both towards our Government and to ourselves. It would 
have been astonishing indeed had it been otherwise. The fundamental 
principle of the English had been to make the whole Indian nation 
subservient, in every possible way, to the interests and Vtenefits of them¬ 
selves. They have been taxed to the utmost limit; every successive 
province, as it has fallen into our possession, has been made a field for 
higher exaction ; and it has always been our l)oa6t how greatly we have 
raised the revenue above that which th e native rulers were able to extort. 
The Indians have been excluded from every honor, dignity, or office 
which the lowest Englishman could be prevailed upon to accept. 


“ Had the welfare of the people been our object, a very different 
course would have boon adopted, and very different results would have 
followed ; for again and again I repeat it, there is nothing in the 
circumstance itself, of oUv being foreigners of different colour and faith, 
that should occasion the people to hate us. We may thank ourselves 
for having made their feelings towards us what they are.” 

In vol. I., page 1C2, Mr. Shore says :—“ The ruin of the upper classes 
(like the exH^usion of the people from a share in the g<ivcrninent) was 
a necessary consequence of the establishment of the British power ; but 
had we acted on a more liberal plan, we should have fixed our authority 
on a much more solid foundation.” 

Colonel Marrlot, at the East India Association meeting in July last, 
referring to Bengal, said :—“ But he had no doubt that he accurately 
quoted the words of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in saying 
that the mass of the population is probably poorer, and in a lower social 
position, than any in India.** 

The “ Material and Moral Progress” for 1871-2 (page 100) says that 
“ the Calcutta missionary conference had dwelt on the miserable and 
abject condition of the Bengal ryots, and there is evidence that they 
suffer many things, and are often in want of absolute necessaries.” 
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Bombay. 

Mr. Saville Marriot, ' one of the Commissioners of Revenue in the 
Deccan,’ and afterwards a member of council, says in 1836, in his letter 
to Sir E. Grant:—“ You will readily conceive that my opinions are the 
result rather of practical Experience than deductions drawn from scientific 
views. 

“ For many years past I have, in common w ith many others, painfully 
witnessed their decline [the peoples]; and more especially that part of 
the community which has emphatically been styled the ‘ sinews of the 
State’—the peasantry.of India. It is not a single, but a combination of 
causes, which has produced this result. Some of these are, and have 
be?n from the beginnmg, obvious to those vrho have watched with 
attention the development of the principles of our rule in relation to such 
ns have been superseded, become blended with our.system, or are 
opposed to it in practical ellect. Others are less npparenf, and some 
complex; whilst another class of the decline may possibly be involved in 
obscurity. 

‘‘ It is a startling but too notorious a fact, that though loaded w’ith a 
vastly greater absolute .amount of taxiition, and harassed hy various 
severe acts of tyranny and oppression, yet the country was in a state of 
prosperity under the native rule when compared.with that into which it 
has fallen under tlie avoAvcdly mild sw.ay of British administration. 
'J'hough, in stating the subject, I have used the expression ‘a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation,’ yet I would beg to be understood 
as being fully aware those terms must be treated in a qualified sense, since 
it is manifest that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical amount of 
taxation may, with reference to the means of payment, be, in point of fact, 
more burdensome than a much larger one where the resources .are more 
adequate to the object. But, in the particular case in point, it is, I 
believe, ability which has diminished ; ayd that, too, t<» many grades 
below the proportionate fall in the pecuniary amount of fiscal demand. 
To the pecuniary injurious result are also to be added the many unfavor¬ 
able circumstances inseparable Ibr a time from a foreign rule. In 
elucidation of the position that this country is verging to the lovesi ehh of 
pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant with considerations of fhe 
most serious importance, namely, that of late years a large portion of 
the public revenue lias been paid by encroachment upon the capital of 
the country, small though that capital is in itself. I allude to the 
property of the peasantry, which consists of personal oniamonts of the 
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precious metals and jewels, convertible, as occasions require, to pro 
Stable purposes, and accommodations iii agricultural pursuit, most fre¬ 
quently'in the shape of pawn, till the object has been attained. I feel 
certain that an examination would establish that a considerable share 
of this and oUter property^ even to cattle and household utensils, has been 
for ever alienated from its proprietors to make good the public revenue. 
In addition to this lamentahl^ evidence of poverty, is another of equal 
force, to be seen in all parts of the country, in the numerous individuals 
of the above class of the community wandering about for the employ¬ 
ment of hirelings, whicli they are glad to obtain even for the most 
scanty pittance. In short, almost everything forces the conviction that 
we have before uts a narrowing progress to utter pauperism 

Mr. Harriot in another place (page 11) says:—“ Most of the evils of 
our rule in India arise directly from, or may be traced to, the heavy 
tribute which that country pays to England.” 

And with regard to this tribute, be quotes the Chairman of a Court 
of Proprietors held on the 28tb February 1845, as follows :—“ India 
paid to the mother-country, in the shape of home charges, what must 
be considered the annual tribute of £3,000,000 sterling; and daily 
poured into the lap of the mother-country a continual stream of wealth 
in the shape of private fortunes.” To this should be added all earnings 
of Europeans, except what they spent in India for Indian supplies; 
which would show' that there is something far beyond even private 
fortunes which is continuously poured into iho lap of England. 

Mr. Marriot goes on to say:—“It will be diflicult to satisfy the mind 
that any country could bear such a drain upon its resources without 
sustaining very serious injury. And the .wTiter entertains the fullest 
conviction that investigation would effectually establish the truth of the 
proposition as applicable to India, lie has himself most painfully 
witnessed it in those paris of the country with which he was connected, 
and he has every reason to believe that the same evil e.\ists, with hut 
alight modiheation, throughout our Eastern empire.” 

Again says Mr. Marriot (page 17):—“A different state of things 
exists in the present day on that point; and, though the people 
8t^, and gratefully so, acknowledge the benefits they have derived from 
the suppression of open violence, yet they emphatically and unanswer¬ 
ably refer their increasing penury as evidencing the existence of a 


* Mr, Harriot's pamphlet re-published in 1857, page 13. The italics are mine. 
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canker-worm that is working their destruction. The sketch which I 
hare g^ren shows a distr^ing state of things; but lamentable as it may 
appear, I would pledge myself to establish the facts advanced, and that 
the representation is not overdrawn.’* 

Mr. Robert Knight says:—“Mr. Gibeme, after an absence of fourteen 
years from Guzerat, returned to it, as judge, in 1840. ‘ Everywhere’— 

he told the Commons’Committee on Cotton Cultivation in 1848—‘he 
remarked deterioration,’ and ‘ I did not see so many of tlie more wealthy 
classes of the natives. The aristocracy, when we first had the country , 
used to have their gay carts, horses, and attendants, and a great deal of 
finery about them, and there seems to be an absence of all that. . • 

The ryots all complain that thei/ hai had mon^i/ on?<'; but they had nom 
now.*** 

In a private letter, dated 1849, ‘ written by a gentleman high in the 
Company’s service,’ and quoted in a pamphlet in 1851, the decay of 
Guzerat is thus described :—“ Many of the best families in the province, 
who were rich and well to-do when we came into Guzerat in 1807, have 
now scarcely clothes to their backs. ....... 

Our demands in money ‘On the talookdars are more than three times 
what they originally paid, without one single advantage gained on their 
parts. Parties, from whom they have been compelled to borrow at 
ruinous rates of interest, enforced their demands by attachment of their 
lands and villages; thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without 
tlie chance of extricating themselves. What, then, must become of 
their rising family ? 

Lieutenant A. Nash, after giving a table of the prices of grain from 
1809 to 1838 in Indapore (Bombay Government Selections, No. 107, 
New Series, page 118), says:—“The table is chiefly interesting in 
showing the gradual diminution in the price of corn from the days of 
the Peishwas to our own. By comparing the prices! at the commence¬ 
ment with those at the end of the table, and then reading the list ov£r, 
this circumstiiucc will become apparent.” I give this tabk in my 
notes on prices. 

* Mr. Bobert Knight’s paper read before the East India Association, 3rd 
March 1868. 
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Madras. 


Mr, John Bruce Norton, in liis letter to Mr. Robert Lowe in 1854 
quotes the words of Mr. Bourdillon—^‘one of the ablest revenue officers 
in the Madras Civil Service, and a Member of the Commission on Public 
Works’—about the majority of the ryots:— Pa^e 21.—“Now, it may 
certainly be said of almost the whole of the ryots, paying even the highest 
of these fums, and even of many holding to a much larger amount, that 
they are always in poverty and generally in debt,” 22.—“A ryot 

of this class, of course, lives from hand to mouth. He rarely sees 
money. . . His dwelling is a hut of mud walls and thatched roof- 

far ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than those of the better classes 
of ryots above spoken of, and still more destitute, if possible, of anything 
that can be called furniture. His food, and that of his family, is partly 
thin porridge made of the meal of grain boiled in water, and partly boiled 
rice, with a little condiment; and generally the only vessels for cooking 
and eating from, are of the coarsest earthenware, much inferior in grain 
to a good tile or brick in England, and unglazed. Brass vessels, though 
not wholly unknown among this class, arc rare.” 

About the labourer he says “ As respects food, houses, and clothing, 
they are in a worse condition than the class of poor ryots above spoken 
of. It appears from th^ foregoing details that the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer in this cc'untry is very poor. ... In fact, almost 
the whole of his tiarnings must necessarily be consumed in a spare allow¬ 
ance of coarse and unvaried food, and a bare sufficiency of clothing. The 
wretched hut he lives in, can hardly be valued at all. As to anything 
in the way of education or menial culture, he i.s utterly destitute of it. 

Such is the testimony in the year 1854. Now let us come down to so 
late a time as 1869. Mr. (now Sir George) Campbell, in his paper on 
tenure of land in India, published by the Cobden Club, quotes from an 
official authority a report made so late as 1809 about the Madras Pre" 
sidency, as follows :—“ The bulk of the people are paupers. They can 
just pay their cesses in a good year, an^ fail altogether when the season 
is bad. Remissions have to be made, perhaps every third year, in most 
districts. There is a bad year in some one district, or group of districts, 
every yean” 

Again the Parliamentary Report of the Moral and Material Progress 
of India for 1868-9, page 71, says—“ Prices in Madras have been falling 
eontinnously.” 
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PUKJAB. 

The admiaistration report for 1855-6 (Government of India Seleotiona 
No. 18} 1856) gives the following table:— 

Average Price$. 


Vor Ten Yean up to 

IWO-SL. 1 

Wheat, Be. t per 
Maund of 82 Ira, 

Indhn Corn, 

Ba 1 ^|.per Mannd. 

1S51~2 ••• 

its. 1 per zaaand. 

Bs. Of} per maund. 

1852”3 ••• 

t> lA ti 

»* 1 1't ft 

••• ••• 

»* lA ft 

»» 11** >» 

1804*5 ••• ••• *** 1 

1 ' 
ft ^ ft j 

M Oil 

1 

185*)*0 ••• ••• ••• ■** > 

1 

J 

1 1 1 
ft ft 1 

„ 011 


With the usual effects of the introduction of a foreign rale, and the 
seasons happening to be good, the result was a fall in prices to nearly 
half during the five years after the annexation. The political portion 
of the causes of this depression is well described in a subsequent report, 
and how a change in ttiat political portion produced a favorable reaction 
in the province. 

The administration report of 1856-8 (Parliamentary Return No. 212 
of 1859, page 16), ‘prepared under the direction of Sir J. Lawrence, 
K. c. B., Chief Commissioner of Punjab, by R. Temple, Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner, Punjab,’ says;—“ In former reports it was explained how 
the circumstance of so much money going out of the Punjab contributed to 
depress the agriculturist. The native regular army was Hihdustaui; to 
them was a largo share of the Punjab revenues disbursed, of which a part 
only they spent on the spot, and a part was remitted to their homes. Thus 
it was that, year after year, Lakhs and lakhs were drained from the 
Punjab, and enriched Oudh. But within the last year, the native army 
being Punjabi, all sucli sums have been piud to them, and have been 
spent at home. Again, many thousands of Punjabi soldiers are serving 
abroad. These men not only {emit their savings, hut also have sent 
quantities of prize property and plunder, the spoils pf Hindustan, to their 
native villages. The effect of all this is already perceptible in .an 
increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of money, and a fresh 
impetus to cultivation.” 

This is just the cause which, in a far more aggravated form and 
on a far larger scale, operates on the whole of British India in 
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its relations with England. Millions are drained to England; wd 
till the reversing cause of the retaining and return of wealth in some way 
does not come into operation, the evils of the drain cannot be remedied. 
And what is the condition of a labourer now 1 Here is the Punjab 
Government’s own answer in the administration report for 1867-8 
(page 88). After stating the rates of unskilled labour as ranging from 
two annas (three-pence) to five annas (seven and a half penoa) per diem 
and alluding to a considerable rise in rales in places affected by the 
railway and other public works, where labour in any shape commands 
higher re muneration than formerly, the report says ;—“ It may be 
doubted whether the position of the unskilled labouring classes has 
materially improved.” 

Nokth-West Provinces. 

Colonel Baird Smith’s report on the famines of the North-West’Pro¬ 
vinces (Parliamentary Return No. 29 of 1862), referring to the famine 
of 1837, says :—Page 57.—“Prom the time of our earliest acquisition 
of any part of these up to 1833, our fiscal system, notwithstanding some 
improvements on the native method which were gradually introduced, 
had been thoroughly bad.” Page 69.—“Speaking in general terms* 
therefore, native society in the N. W. Provinces had to face the calamity 
in 1837, debilitated by a fiscal system that w’as oppressive and depress¬ 
ing in its iniluence. ... In India we all know very well 
that when the agricultural class is weak, the weakness of all other 
sections of the ccunnmnity is the inevitable consequence.” 

1 have not come across Mr. Halsey’s report on the assessment of 
\./awapore, but I take an extract from one given in the Bombay Gazette 
Summary of 21st June 1872, page 12:—“ I assert that the abject poverty 
of the average cultivator of this district is beyond the belief of any one 
ul 0 has not seen it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the zemindar, 
o the usurer, and to Government. ... I regret to say 
-hat, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
ourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as 1 have 
..hove shown. It may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from 
ho nature of the case, it is of course impossible to produce figures in 
upport of it; never Jieless, it is the result of my personal observations, 
<lul I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to prove 
have not overstated the truth.” 

The figures I have given of the total produce of the North-West 
rovinccs pioves by fact what Mr. Haleey gives as his observations 
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Hardly 27«< JP®? head—say even 30a.—i-cannot but produce the result 
he sees. 

Central Frotinoes. 

Here is the latest testimony about the people. Mr. W. G. Pedder 
says*—Who [the people], if an almost universal concensus of opinion 
may be relied on, are rapidly going from bad to worse under our rule, 
is a most serious question, and one well deserving the attention of 
GoveMinent.” 

Lastly to sum up the whole, here is Sir John Lawrence (Lord Law¬ 
rence) testifying so late as 1864 about all India :—“ India is, on the 
whole, a very poor country ; the mass of the population enjoy only a 
scanty subsistence.” And Lord Mayo, on the 3rd March 1871, says, 
in his speech in the Legislative Council—“ I admit the comparative 
poverty of this country, as compared with many other countries of the 
same magnitude and importance, and I am convinced of the impolicy 
and injustice of imposing burdens upon this people which may be called 
either crushing or oppressive. 

“ Mr. Grant Huff, in an able speech which he delivered the other day 
in the House of C!ommons, the report of which arrived by last mail, 
stated, with truth, that the position of our finance was wholly different 
from that of England. ‘ In England,’ he stated, * you have a compara¬ 
tively wealthy population. The income of the United Kingdom has, 
T believe, been guessed at .£800,000,000 per annum ; the income of 
British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per annum. That 
gives well on to £30 per annum as the income of every person in the 
United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as the income of every person 
in British India. 

% 

“ I believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for the statement 
he made, and I wish to say with reference to it, that we are perfectly 
cognizant of the relative poverty of this country as compared with 
European States.” 

So here is a clear admission by high authorities of what 1 had urged 
ill my paper on the “ Wants rflid Means of India,” and what 1 now 
urge, that India’s production was only about 40«. a head. 

m 

And now in thb year 1873, before the Finance Committee, Lord 
Lawrence repeats his conviction that the mass of the people of India 


• Timeji of India Summary of Cth June 187U. 
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are so miserably poor that they have barely tiie means of sabsistenoa 
It is as much as a man can do to feed his family or half feed them, lei 
alone spending money on what may be called luxuries or conveniencets. 
Mr. Grant Duff asked Mr. Lawson, so late as in May 1870, in the 
House of Commons, whether he meant to “grind an already poor 
population to the very dust.” 

The following picture about England itself under similar circum¬ 
stances, may, 1 hope, enable the British people to realize our condition. 
The parallel is remarkable, and the picture in certain portions 
life-like of the present state of India. Draper’s “ Intellectual Devel¬ 
opment of Europe,” 5th edition:— Page 365.—“In fact, through 
the operation of the Crusades, all Europe was tributary to the Pope 

(Innocent III.) . 

A steady drain of money from every realm. Fifty years after the time 
of which we are speaking, Robert Grostale, the Bishop of Lincoln and 
friend of Roger Bacon, caused to be ascertained the amount received 
by foreign ecclesiastics in England, lie found it to be thrice the 
income of the king himself. This was on the occasion of Innocent IV. 
demanding provision to be made for three hundred additional Italian 
clergy by the Churcli of England; and that one of his nephews—a mere 
boy—should have a stall in Lincoln Cathedral.” Page 397.—“ In 
England—for ages a mine of w'ealth to Rome—the tendency of things 
was shown by such facts as the remonstrauces of the Commons with the 
Crown on the appointment of ecclesiastics to all the great offices, and 
the allegations made by the ‘ Good Parliament’ as to the amount of 
money drawn by Borne from the kingdom. They asserted that it was 
five times as much as the taxes levied by the king, and that the Pope’s 
revenue from England was greater than the revenue of any prince in 
OhristendoTu.” Page 434.—“ It is manifest by legal enactments early 

in the fourteenth century. . .. 

By the Parliamentary hill of 1876, setting forth that the tax paid in 
England to the Pope for ecclesiastical dignities is fourfold as much as 
that coming to the king from the whole realm ; that alien clergy, who 
have never seen, nor cared to see, theirjflocks, convey away the tressnre 
of the country.” Page 477.—“ The inferior, unreflecting orders were 
in iill directions exasperated by its importunate unceasing exactions of 
money. In England for instance, though less advanced intellectually 
than the southern nations, the commencement of the Reformation is 
perhaps justly referred as far back as the reign of Edward III,, who, 
under the suggestion of Wickliffe, refused to do homage to the Pope; 
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but a serioB of weaker princes succeeding, it was not until Henry VII. 
that the movement could be continued. In that country, the imme. 
diately existing causes were, no doubt, of a material kind, such as the 
alleged avarice and impurity of the clergy, the immense amount of money 
taken from the realm, the intrusion of foreign ecclesiastics.” Page 478. 
—“ As all the world had been drained of money by the Senate and 
Cffisars for the support of republican or imperial pow'er, so there was a 
need of like supply for the use of the pontiffs. The collection of funds 
had often given rise to contentions between the ecclesiastical and tem¬ 
poral authorities, and in some of the more sturdy countries had been 
resolutely resisted.” 

The result of this drain from Eugluiid to Italy was the condition of 
the people, as pictured at pages 494-5, than which nothing could be 
more painful. Mr. Draper says :—“For many of the facts I have now' 
to mention, the reader will find authorities in the work^ of Lord 
Macaulay, and Mr. Froude on English History. My own reading in 
other directions satisfies mo that the picture here offered represents the 

actual condition of things. ........ 

• 

“ 'J’here w'crc forests extending over great districts ; fens forty or fifty 
miles in length, reeking with miasma and fever, thougli round the walls 
of the abbeys there might he beautiful gardens, green lawns, shady 
walks, and many iiiurniurifig streams. . , . . . 

The peasant’s catiin was made of rei^d.s. or sticks^ plastered over with 
mud. His fire was cliiinncyless—often it was made of peat. In the 
objects and manner of his existence, he wa.s but a stoj) above the indus¬ 
trious Iwaver who was building liis dam in the adjacent stream. . 
Vermin in abundance in the clothing and beds. The common food was 
peas, vetches, fern-roots, and* even tlie bark of trees. . . The 

population, sjiarsc as it w'as, was perpetually thinned by ])ostilencc and 
want. Nor was the state of the townsman better than that of the rustic ; 
his bod was a bag of straw', Avith a fair round log for his pillow. 

It was a melanclioly social condition w'hen nothing intervened between 
reed cabins in tlio fon, the misergble Avigw'ams of villages, and the con¬ 
spicuous walks of the castle and tlie monastery. , . . . . 

Rural life had but little improved since the time of Cscsar; in its 
physical aspect it was altogether neglected. 


. “ England, at the close of the ago of faith, liad for long been a chief 
pecuniary tributary to Italy, the source from large revenues have been 
14 



drawn, the fruitful field in which herds of Italian ecolesiasticB had been 
pastured. . . At the beginning of the sixteenth oentuiy, 

the island was far more backward, intellectually and politically, than is 
commonly supposed.” v 

We see, then, to what condition the people of England were reduced 
under the Italian drain. India cannot but share the same fate under 
similar causes, unless England, as she sincerely means to do, adopts the 
necessary precautions and remedies to prevent such results. 

Jlefore I close the subject of the drain and its consequences, I direct 
your attention to a few facts connected with tlie subject of railways, 
and such other useful public works. You are well aware that 1 strongly 
desire these works, but I cannot shut my eyes to the following facts:— 

America, for instance, requires money to build a railway, takes a loan 
and builds it—and everybody knows it is immensely benefited. 1 need 
not read to you a chapter on political economy why it is so. I need only 
say every man employed in the construction of that railway is an Ameri¬ 
can ; every farthing, therefore, that is spent out of the loan remains in the 
country. In the working of the railway, every mem is an American ; every 
farthing taken out of the produce of the country for its conveyance 
remains in the country ; so whatever impetus is ^iven to the production 
of the country, and increase made in it, is fully enjoyed by the country 
paying, out of such increase in its capital and production, the intorest 
of the loan, and in time the loan itself. Under such ordinary economical 
circumstances, a country deiives great benefit from the help of loans 
from utlier countries. In India, in the coustnictiun of tho railroad, a 
large amount of the loan goes towards the payment of Europeans, a 
portion of which, as I have explained before, goes out of the country. 
Then again, in tho working of the railway, tlie same drawback, leaving 
therefore hardly any benefit at all to ludiii itself, and the whole interest 
of the loan must also go out of the country. So our condition is a very 
anomalous one—like that *of a child to which a fond parent gives 
H sweet, but to which, in its exhausted condition, the very sweet 
acts like poison, and as a foreign ^hstanGe by irritating the weak 
stomach makes it throw out more, and causes greater exhaustion. In 
Ipdia’s present conditio.n, the very sweets of every other nation 
appear to act on it as poison. With this continuous and ever increasing 
drain by innumerable channels, ,(is our normal condition at present^ 
the most well-intentioned acts of Crovernment become disadvantageous. 
Sir Richard Temple clearly understands this phenomenon, as I have 
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already shown. But, somehow or other, he seems to have now forgotten 
what he so clearly pointed out a score of years ago. Many a time, in 
discussing with English friends the question of the material drain 
generally, and the above remarks on railways, irrigation-works, &c., I 
found it a very difficult task to convince. Fortunately, a great authority 
enunciates the fundamental principles very clearly and convincingly, 
and I give them below, hoping that an authority like that of the late 
Mr. Mill, will, on economical principles especially, command attention. 

I give a few short extracts from Mill’s ‘ Political Ecomony,’ 
chapter V.:— 

“ Industry is limited by capital.” 

“ To employ industry on the land is to apply capital to the land.” 

“ Industry cannot be employed to any greater extent than there is 

capital to invest.” ^ 

% 

“ There can be no more industry than is supplied by materials to 
■work up, and food to eat. Yet, in regard to a fact so evident, it was 
long continued to be believed that laws and governments, without 
creating capital, could cteate industry.” 

“ While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, so on the 
other every increase of capital gives or is capable of giving, additional 
employment to industry, and this without assignable limit.” 

“ A second fundamental theorem respecting capital relates to the 
source from which it is derived. It is the result of saving. All capil«J, 
and especially all addition to capital, are the result of saving.” 

“ What supports and employs productive labour is the capital 
expended in setting it to work p,nd not the demand of purchasers for 
the produce of the labour when completed. Demand for commodities 
s not demand for labour.” 

“ The dcrajind for commodities detenuiues*in wliat particular branch 
of production the labour and capital shall be employed. It determines 
the direction of labour, but not the more or less of the labour itself or 
of the maintenance or payment of the labour. These depend on the 
amount of the capital, or other funds directly devoted to the sustenan^ 
and remuneration of labour.” 

“ This theorem—that to purchase produce is not to employ labour ; 
that the demand for labour is constituted by the wages which precede 
the j)roduction, and not by the demand which may exist foj- the com- 
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modities resulting from the production—is a proposition which greatly 
needs all the illustration it can receive. It is to common apprehension 
a paradox.” 

These principles applied to the particular case of India, amount to 
this :—^Poor India lias not even to support its absolute want, even were 
the whole production emxiloyed in supporting labour. But as this is 
not the case,—as there must be some portion of the produce consumed 
unproductively in luxuries,—the share for the support oE labour for 
reproduction becomes still more scanty ; saving, and therefore addition 
to capital, bein^r altogether out of the question. Moreover, not only is 
there no saving at the present rate of production, but there is actual 
continuous yearly abstraction from this scanty {iroduction. The result 
is an additional evil consequence in the capability of labour deteriorating 
continuously, for “ industry is limited by capital ”—so the candle burns at 
both ends,—capital going on diminisbing on the one hand, and labour 
thereby becoming less ciipablo, on the other, to rojiroduce as much .ns 
before. The last theorem of Mill is a clear answer to those who say 
that, because the railways open up a market for the commodities, the 
produce of the country 7miDt increase. I need flniy repeat tli(» “ demand 
for commodities Is not demand for labour,” and that “ industry cannot 
be employed to any greater extent than there is capibil to invest.” 

If these principles fire fairly borne in mind, and the clement of thy 
drain from India fairly considered, the gradual inqioverishment of Tndia^ 
under the existing .system of administration, will cease to appear a 
paradox. 

'/hr Moral Drain. 

Beyond the positions of deputy-colleciors or extra-commissioners, or 
similar subordinate positions in <he Engineering, Medical, and all other 
services (with a very fe-w somewhat bf'tter exceptions), all experience 
and knowledge of statesmanship, of administration or legislation, of 
high sciontific or learned professions, are drained away to England, 
when the persons possessing them give up their service and retire to 
England. 

r The result, in Hir T. Mnnro’s Mords, is this:—“The conse¬ 
quence of the conquest of India by British arms would be,- in jilace of 
raising, to debase the whole jieople.”—(Life of Sir T. Munro, page 466, 
quoted in Mr. Torrens’ “ Emf>iro in Asia.”) For every European em¬ 
ployed beyond absolute necessity, each native capable of filling the 



aame position is displaced in his own country. All the talent and 
nolnlity of intellect and soul, which nature gives to every country, is to 
India a lost treasure. There is, thus, a triple evil—loss of wealth, 
wisdom, and work to India—under the present system of administra¬ 
tion. Whether the power of education which the British rulers are 
raising with the glorious object of raising the people of India, and 
which is day by day increasing, shall be a bulwark or weak ness hereafter 
to the British rule, is a question of great importance. As matters stand 
at present, in the words of Sir Bartle Frere—“ And now, wherever I go, I 
find the best exponents of the policy of the English Government, and 
the most able coadjutors in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of 
the natives of India, among tho ranks of the educated natives.” Of the 
future who can say ? It lies in the hands of our rulers whether this 
power they arc raising shall continue to be their “ coadjutor,” or become 
their opponent. The merit or fault will be entirely tlieir own. 

8ir J. Malcolm says:—“We are not warranted by the History of 
India, nor indeed by that of any other nation in ihe world, in reckoning 
upon the possibility of preserving an empire of such a magnitude by a 
system which excludes, qp ours does, the natives from every station of 
high rank and honorable ambition. Least of all would such a system 
be compatible with the plans now in progress for spreading instruc¬ 
tion, . . . . . If we do not use the knowledge 

which we impart, it will be •employed against us. * . . We find 

in all communities, bold, able and ambitious individuals who e-xercise an 
influence and power over the class to which they belong, and these must 
continue encmie.s to a Government, however just and humane in its 
general principles, under which they are neither trusted nor employed. 

High and aspiring men can find,no spot beyond tho limits 
of our authorities, and such mui?t either be systematically watched and 
repressed as enemies of our power, or cherished and encouraged as the 
instruments of its exercise; there is no medium. In the first case, the 
more decidedly we proceed to our object, the "better for our safety; but 1 
should, I confess, have little confidence in tho success of such a proceed¬ 
ing. As one head of the hydra was lo]>pcd off another would arise; and 
as well might we strive to stem the stream of the Ganges, as to depress to 
the level of our ordinary rule the energies and hopes which must con¬ 
tinually arise in so vast and various a population as that of Indiji.”* 

There can be but one conclusion to the present state of affairs—either 
the people will become debased, as Mimro thinks; or dead to all true 

* Malcolm’s “Government of India,” page 174. 
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wisdom, experience, honour,> and ambition to serre one's country, or 
use their knowledge of it against the very hand that gives it. As Sir 
JT. Malcolm observes—“ If these plans [of spreading instruction] are not 
associated with the creation of duties that will employ the minds which 
we enlighten, we shall only prepare elements that will hasten the 
destruction of our empire. The moral evil to us does not thus stand 
alone. It carries with it its Nemesis, the seeds of the destruction of the 
empire itself.” 

Prestture of Taxation. 

In Lord Mayo’s speech of the 3rd March 1871 {Times of India Sum. 
mary of 8th April 1871), he endeavours to refute the assertion that 
Indian taxation is ‘ crushing.’ His Lordship on this point has made 
seveml assumptions whicli require examination. I shall tlierefore first 
consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and whether all 
necessary/ilemeuts of comparison have been taken into account. 

I have already shown that the production of India is hardly a 
head, and that Lord Mayo has adopted that estimate as being l»a.«ed on 
good reasons by Mr. Grant Huff! After admittiuig this fact, Jjord Mayo 
compares the taxation of India with that of some other countries. In 
doing this, he deducts ns lainl revenue (whether rightly or wrongly will 
be seen hereafter) the opium, tributes, and other small receipts from 
Indian taxation, and then compares the balance with the taxation of 
other countries. I do not know whether he has made similar deduc¬ 
tions from the taxation of the latter. The result of his comparison 
would appear to he that, while India pays only Is. lOd. per head of 
taxation per annum, Turkey pays 7s. 9d., Russia 12s. 2d., Spain 18s. 
5d., Austral 19s. 7d., and Italy 17s, p(!r head per annum. The con¬ 
clusion drawn is that the taxation of India is not ‘ crushing.’ What 
idea His Lordship attaches to the word ‘ crushing’ I cannot 
say, but he seems to forget the very first premise that the total produt;- 
tion of the country is admitted to be 40s. per head. Now, this amount 
is hardly enough for the bare necessaries of life, much less can it supply 
any comforts, or provide any reserve fyr bad times; so that living from 
hand to mouth, and,that on “scanty subsistence” (in the words of Lord 
I^awrence), the very touch of famine carries away hundreds of thousands. 
Is not this in itself as ‘ crushing’ to any people as it can possibly be ? 
And yet out of this wretched income they have to pay taxation ! 

His Lordship has, moreover, left out a very important element from 
account. He is well aw'ore that whatever revenue is raised by other 
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countries —for mstanoe, the £70)000,000 by England—the' whole of it 
returns hack to the people, and remains tn the country; and therefore, 
the national capital^ wpon which the production of a country depends, 
does not suffer diminution; while, with India, as I have already shown, 
the case is quite different. Out of its poor production of dOs. a head, 
some £25,000,000 go clean out of the country, thereby diminishing its 
capital and labour for reproduction every year, and rendering the 
taxation more and more crushing. 

I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way of making 
the comparison of taxation. Every nation has a certain amount of in¬ 
come from various sources, sucli as production of cultivation, minerals, 
farming, manufactures,'profits of trade, &c. From such total income all 
its wants arc to be supplied. A fair comparison as to the incidence of 
taxation, will be to see the proportion of the amount which the Govern¬ 
ment of the country takes for its administration, public debts, &c., to the 
total .income. You may call this amount taxation, revenue, or anything 
you like; and Government may take it in any shape or way \vhatsoever 
It is so much taken from the income of the country for the purposes of 
Government. In the •case of India, whether Government takes this 
amount as land-tax or opium revenue, or in whatever other form, does 
not matter, the fact remains that out of the total income of the country, 
Government raises so much revenue for its pi^rposes which otherwise 
would have remained with the people. 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, the result 
will be that England raises £70,000,000 out of the national income of 
some £800,000,000, that is, about 8 per cent., or about £2 10s. per head 
from an income of about £30 per head; whereas the Indian Government 
raises £50,000,000 out of the national inccjtne of £340,000,000, that is, 
about 15 per cent., or 6s. per head out of an income of 40s. per head. 

Had His Lordship stated the national income and population of the 
countries with which he has made the comp'arison, we would have then 
seen what the percentage of their revenue to their income was, and 
from how much income per head^the people have to pay their 7s. to 19s. 
7d. per head of taxation, as quoted by His Lordship. 

Further, if, in consequence of a constant drain from India from aits 
poor production, the income of the country continues to diminish, the 
percentage of taxation to income will be still greater, even though the 
amount of taxation may not increase. But, as we know the tenden6y 
of taxation in India has, during several years, been to go on increasing 
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every year, the preesure will generally become more and more oppressive 
and crushing, unless our rulers, by proper means, restore India to at 
least a healthy, if not a wealthy, condition. It must, moreover, be paiocti- 
cularly borne in mind that, while a ton may not be any burden to an 
elephant, a few pounds will crush a child; that the English nation may, 
from its average income of £30 a head, be able to pay £2 10s. per bead, 
while, to the Indian nation, 6s. out of 40s. may be quite unbearable and 
crushing. The capacity to bear a burden with case, or to be crushed by 
it, is not to be measured by the percentage of taxation, but by the 
abundance, or otherwise, of the means or income to pay it from. From 
abundance you may give a largo percentage with ease; from sufficiency, 
tlic same burden may just be bearable, or some diminution may make it 
so; but from insufficiency, any burden is so much privation. 

But as matters stand, poor India has to pay not the same percentage 
of taxation to its income as in England, but nearly •double; t.e., while 
England pays only about 8^ per cent, of its national income for the ^ants 
of its Government, India has to pay some 15 per cent, of its income for 
the same purpose; though here that income per liead of population is 
some thirteenth part of that of England, and insiivTic ient in itself for even 
its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary political necessity to 
pay a foreign country for its rule. 

Every single ounce of rice, therefore, taken from the “ scanty subsist¬ 
ence” of the masses of India, is to them so much starvation, so much 
more crushing. 

Lord Mayo calls the light taxation of the country, which he calculates 
at Is. lOrf. a head, as a happy state of affairs. But that, in so lightly, 
taxed a conn try, to get a (Jr/. n>oro per bead without oppression should 
tax the highest statesmanship and intelligence w'ithout success, is in 
itself a clear dc'raonstration that there must be something very rotten in 
the state of India, and that the pressure of taxation must have already 
arrived short of the proverbial last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

The United Kingdom pay a total reyenue of about £2 10s. per head. 
India’s whole production is hardly £2 a head; it pays a total revenue 
(less net opium) of hardly 5«, a head, and is unable to pay a shilling 
more. Why sol Short of only representation, India is governed on the 
same principles and system as the United Kingdom, and why such 
extraordinarily different results ? Why should one prosper and the 
other perish, though similarly governed ? 
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I tak« this opportunity of saying a few words about the recent tele¬ 
gram that Lord Salisbury jhad instructed the Indian Government to 
abolish the duties on cottons, as the matter is closely connected with the 
subject of my paper. The real object, says to-day’s Times or India, is to 
“ nip in the bud’* the risihg factories in India—the ostensible reason 
assigned is free trade. Now I do not want to say anything about the real 
selfish objects of the Manchesterians, or what the political necessities of a 
Conservative Government may be under Mancliester pressure. I give 
credit to the Secretary of State for honesty of purpose, and take the reasen 
itself that is given on this question, viz,—free trade. I like free trade, 
but after what I have said to-night, you will easily see that free trade 
between England and India in a matter like this is something like a race 
between a starving, exhausting invalid and a strong man witli a horse to 
ride on. Free trade between countries which have equal command over 
their own resources is one thing, but even then the Colonies snapped their 
fingers at all such talk. But what can India do? Before powerful English 
interests, India must and docs go to the wall. Young colonies, says Mill, 
may need protection. India nced.s it in a far larger degree, independent 
of the needs of revenue, which alone have coiiipolied the retention of 
the present duties. Let India have its present drain brought within 
reasonable limits, and India will be quite prepared for any free trade. 
With a pressure of taxation nearly double in proportion to that of England, 
from an income of one-fifteenth, and an exhaustive drain besides, we are 
asked to compete with England in free trade ? I pray our great states¬ 
men to pause and consider these circumstances. 



PART II. 


(Bead before the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, April 27th, 1876.) 

As the first part of my paper is already in your hands, I need not 
trouble you with a recapitulation to-day. I place further notes before 
you. 

PmcES. 

We hear much about the general enormous rise of prices, and con¬ 
clusions drawn therefrom that India is prosperous. My figures about 
the total production of the country arc alone enough to show that there 
is no such thing as that India is a prosperous country, ^t does not pro¬ 
duce enough for mere existence even, and the equilibrium is kept up by 
scanty subsistence, by gradual deterioration of physique, and destruction 
No examinat.’on, therefore, of the import of bullion, or of rise of prices 
and wages, is necessary to prove the insufficiency of production for the 
maintenance of the whole population. When we have such direct positive 
proof of the poverty of the country, it should be useless to resort to, or 
depend upon, any indirect evidence or conclusions. But as there 
appears to me much misapprehension and hasty conclusion from a 
superficial examination of the phenomena of prices, wages, and bullion, 
I deem it necessary to say something upon these subjects. I shall 
consider each subject separately. High prices may occur from one of 
the three following causes :— 

Isf.—Prom a natural healthy development of foreign commerce, which 
brings to the country fair profits upon the exports of the country ; or, 
in other words, tbo imports exceed the exports by a fair percentage of 
profits, and thus add to the wealth and capital of the country. 

2nd .—From a quantity of money thrown into the country, not as the 
• natural profits of foreign commerce, but for some special purpose 
independent of commercial profits, sucIj as tho railway and other loans 
of India expended in certain part.s where the works are carried on, and 
where, therefore, a large collection of lalvmr takes place requiring food 
that is not produced there; and on account of bad or imperfect com- 
mumcatioDS occasioning a local and temporary rise in prices. 

3rd.—Frbm scarcity of food or other necessaries, either on account of 
bad season or bad communications, or both; in other words, either there 
is not enough of food produced, or the plenty of one district cannot 
supply the deficiency of another, or both. 
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W« may now see how each o£ these causes has operated. As to the 
first cause, it is clear that so far from India adding any profits to its 
wealth frofn foreign commerce, not only does an amount, equalto thewhole 
profits of foreign commerce including the whole of the opium revenue, 
go elsewhere, but even from the very produce of the country some 
£7,000,000 more annually. This shows, then, that there is no increase 
of capital or wealth in the country, and consequently no such genera^ 
rise in prices as to indicate any increase of prosperity. From want of 
proper communications, produce in provinces near the seaports is exported 
to foreign countries, not because the foreign countries give better prices 
than can be obtained in this country, but because if not exported, the 
produce would simply perish. For instance, Bengal and Madras export 
rice at any reasonable prospect of profits, even though in some of the 
interior ])art8 there may he scarcity, or even famine, as in the case of 
the North-West I’rovinccs, Orissa, and Eajpootana. 

The first cause, therefore, is not at all operative in India in raising 
prices; on the contrary, the constant drain diminishes capital, and there¬ 
by gradually and continuously diminishes the capability of tbo country 
even to keep up its absolutely necessary production. Besides the 
necessity of seeking foreign commerce on account of bad communications, 
there i.s a portion of the exports which is simply compulsory—I mean 
that portion which goes to England to fyr the political drain. So 
far, therefore, the alleged increase of prices in India does not arise from 
any naluj-al addition to its wealth by means of a healthy and profitable 
foreign commerce. Then, the next thing to bo examined is whether the 
different kinds of produce exported from British India are so exported 
because foreign countries offer more profitable markets for them, that is ' 
to say, offer greater prices than can bo obtained in the country itself; 
thus indicating that, though prices have risen in the country itself, still 
higher prices arc got from foreign countries. Suppose we find that 
Indian produce has been selling in foreign countries at about the same 
prices for the last fifteen years, what will he the inevitable conclusion.'^ 
Either that, in the country itself, there is no great rise of prices, or that 
the people of India are suclufools that, though there is an “ enormous” 
rise in prices in their own country, they send their produce thousands 
of miles away—to get what? Not higher prices than can be got in thtf 
country itself, but sometimes much less! We may take the principal 
articles of export from India. The exceptional and temporary rise in 
the price of cotton, and its temporary effect on some other produce, was 
owing to the American War ; hut that is gradually coming down to its 
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formeT level, and when Americft once makes up its four or five million 
bales, India will have a hard struggle. The opening of the Suez Canal 
has been a great good fortune, or Indian cotton wonhl in all likelihood 
have been driven out of the English market particularly, and perhaps 
from European markets also. 

The following table will show how ncsar the prices are returning to 
their old level before the American War (Parliamentary Return [c. 145] 
of 1870) :~ 

Average. Prim per not. 


1857 

1858 

i 8S9 

i860* 

1861 

1862 

1863 

£2-8-8 

2-10-7 

2-5-10 

1-17-0 

2-17-5 

6-5-9 

8-18-11 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

£8-9-9 

6-5-7 

4-12-0 

3-2 10 

3-12-8 

4-5-8 

3-5-6 


So far the rise in cotton is going; but great as this rise has been, it has 

hardly reached the prices of former years, as will be seen hereafter. 

Leaving the ^occeptional prices of cotton during the cotton famine out of 

consideration, let us examine the most important articles of export; and 

if we find that these articles have fetched about the same price for nearly 

fifteen years past, there could not have bo<Mi any normal general rise in 

< 

the country itself of which t.lie exporters could take advantage, and 
thereby prefer earning more profits by selling in the country itself, than 
getting less by exporting to foreign parts. 


Take Coffee .—The average prices in fhc United Kingdom (Parliament¬ 
ary Return [c. 145] of 1870) are per cvvt..:— 


Years. 

*855 

••• 


«•« ••• 


t .V. d. 

330 

1856 



•** ••• 

• •a 

3*18 

1857 

• •• 


■«■ • • ■ 

. , 

3 IS 3 

1858 

••• 

• •• 

»•« 

• p . 

3 II 7 

»859 

«•« 

... 

. 

• aa 

3 13 6 

i860 

••• 


• •• •> • 


3 18 2 

1861 

• • • 

• • • 

« • . ■ 

« a a 

3 16 2 

1862 



• •• •• p 

aaa 

3 18 8 

1863 

• < • 



aa» 

406 

1864 


• • • 

. 

... 

398 

1865 

• •• 


• •• «* • 

« 

a a a 

3 16 2 

1866 

• •. 

• fk 

ftt ••• 

•aa 

3 16 4 

1867 

• • t 


••• ••• 

. a a 

3 19 I 

1868 

••• 

••• 

••t ••a 

1 a a 

3 6 I 

1869 


• f • 

••a aaa 

aaa 

3 7 II 

1870 

• •• 

• •• 

a»a a«« 

•ta 

366 


Average. 
C .V. d. 


3110 


3 *6 7 


3 12 0 


• This year there was a large American crop. 
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This does not show any rise. 


Take Indigo .— 

Years. 

Average 

Price 

Yean. 


Average, 

Price 

1855 

per cwi,. 

£ X . d . 

... 27 8 0 

1863 . 


per ewt. 
£ ». d . 

*847 

1856 

... 30 II 4 

1864 . 

••• 

30 10 0 

1857 

33 I 0 

1865 . 

••• 

3 * 7 a 

1858 

... 35 18 0 

1866 . 

• •• 

31 5 I 

1859 

... 31 8 9 

1867 . 

• * • 

35 17 6 

i860 

- 33 13 II 

186S . 

• • ■ 

40 4 2 

1861 

.37 8 7 

1869 . 

■ * • 

38 2 6 

1862 

... 36 II 3 

1870 . 


3 S 4 8 


The average of first five years, ISr^li-SP, is £31 13». Tii/., of 1860-64, £32 
• 5s. 8r/., of 1865-70, €35 6 r. 10(^.—making a rise of 12 per cent, over 
the first live jears Now, tliis is an article in which India may be said 
to have a sort (d monopoly, and yet there is virtually no rise from any 
increased demand. 'I’he aversige of the last six years is Raised by the 
year J8C8, but the (jiiantity imported into the United Kingdom was in 
that year 2,000 cats, less ihan in the previous year, and the scarcity 
gave a temporary high price. 

Now take Rice .—^’hus is the mo^t important article; rise or fall In its 
price requii’es careful consideration. It is the alleged rise of price in 

this article which is held up as proving the prosperity of the country. 

• 

The average price of rice in the United Kingdom, after paying all 
charges and profits from India to arrival in Knglaud, is per ewt,:— 


Years. 

tSsS 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 


*. d. 
14 6 

10 6 

" 3 
8 10 

•to y 

11 o 

12 8 
II 10 


Years. 

1803 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 


d. 

ti II 

11 2 

12 4 
»3 I 
*4 3 
12 2 
10 8 
10 II 


Averages of five yoiu^, 1855-59, 11.^ 2cZ.; 186U-64, 12s. lhd.\ 1865-70, 


12s. Sd 


This does not show that theto is any luatcrial rise any more than the 
varying wants of the country and the average iiu&tuatioiis of all ordinary 
articles of commerce, tiikiug also into consideration the efibefc o1 the 
American War during some of these years. Such are the prices paid in 
England for Indian rice during the past fifteen years, and yet India had 
three or four famines, and in the famine districts food could not be got 
to save life at any price. If Ihe Un'tod Kiiigdom got Indian rice al the 
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«ibov« steady^prioes, how could there have been any real natural ‘ehor- 
moufl’ rise of prices in India proving its prosperity? This simple fact 
is enough to show conclusively that} if the United Kingdom could 
get its thousands of tons of Indian rice at such steady prices during the 
past fifteen years, there is no such thing as an enormous general healthy 
rise of prices throughout the country. Whatever partial local and 
temporary rise there has been in certain localities, has arisen, as will be 
seen hereafter, from partial local and temporary causes, and not from 
any increase of prosperity. 


Take SUkr 

—The prices of silk arc uh follows: 

— 


Years. 



I*riuc jift 

])). Average 




K. 

f/. X, d. 

i 8 S 5 

••• 

••• '■* ••• 

... 12 

9 

1856 


••a «•* •«« 

iS 

10 

1857 

• •• 

«• 

10 

8 

1858 


■... ... 

»7 

8 

1859 

... 


... 19 

1 




. 

— 17 7 

i860 

••• 

••• ••• ••• *•* 

... 20 


1861 


• ... .. 

•... it> 

10 

1862 

• • • 

••• ••• 

... iS 

8 

1863 


«i. •• 

... 18 

8 

1864 

• »« 

• •• ■>. ••• •• ••• 

... 18 

5 



• 

— 

1 

00 

1865 

• at 

••• ••• ••• 

... 23 

6 

1866 


««• ••• ••• 

... 22 

0 

1867 


t • • . •» ... • •. ••• ... 

... 21 

2 

1868 

• 

*** ••• ••• ••• 

... 23 

8 

1S69 

• •• 

■ ••• ••• ••• 

... 23 

0 

1870 

... 

■ t.l 

... 22 

4 


2 * 1 % 


This shows an apparent rise of 28 per cent, over the first live years, but 
the qtiantities imported in the years 1867, 18G8, and 1869 vrere very 
small, being in 1867 2,469 lbs., in 1868 32,103 lbs., in 1869 17,845 lbs. 
Whereas in 1865 it is 183,224 lbs., in 1866 123,561 Ib.s., and in 1870 
123,600 lbs. There is then a rise in the price of this article, only a 
scarcity rise. Besides, its fate hangs upon the China market, and its 
produce in India yet is too small to have any important effect on generaj 
prices in ordinary economic conditions, much less when all such little 
or large profit is not retained by the country at all. The total quantity 
of waste as well as raw silk exported from India to all foreign parts is 
ahont £1,500,000 worth. 
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Sugar .—^THere are tihree or four qualities of sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom from India. I give below the price of middling as a 
fair representative of the bulk:— 



Price 

. 


Price 

Years. 

per cwt. 

Years. 

per cwt. 


£ s. 

d. 


£ t . d. 

1855 . 

... I 9 

8 

1863 

.1 65 

1856 . 

... 1 12 

6 

1864 

.» S n 

*857 . 

... I 17 

6 

1865 

. * 36 

1858 . 

.. I JO 

3 

1866 

.I 3 4 

*859 . 

... I 7 

9 

1867 

.* 3 3 

i860 . 

... 1 7 

1 

1868 

.I 36 

1861 . 

... I 8 

5 

1869 

.1 7 2 

1862 . 

... I 6 

9 

1870 

.* 5 7 


The averages are from 1855-59 ill 11*. 6d., 1800-64 £1 6s. lid., and 
1865-70 £1 4s. 5d. There is, then, an actual decline, and it cannot^ 
therefore, be expected that there was a rise in India notwithstanding. 

Linseed .—^Average prices as follows per quarter:— * 


Average 


Years. 






£ 

a. 

d 

1855 

• •• 


• •• 

••• ••• 

... 

3 

11 

6 

1856 


• •• 


... 

... 

2 

18 

0 

1857 


• • • 

... 

.»• •• • 


3 

2 

0 

185s 


• • • 


... 


2 

IS 

1 

1859 

• • • 

«*. 

a • 

«•« 


2 

9 

9 

i860 


... 


a*. •.« 

• a • • 

2 

12 

9 

1861 


... 

... 


... ... 

2 

15 

10 

1S62 

••• 

••• 

... 


•«. •«» 

3 

4 

7 

1863 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

s 

4 

7 

1864 


... 

... 

• • • 


2 

19 

7 

1865 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

•t. •». 

*•• ••• 

3 

0 

5 

1866 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• ■ « ... 

3 

8 

11 

1867 


• •• 

••• 

••• ••• 

• 

• M ••• 

3 

6 

9 

1868 

. • • 

• %i 

• ■ • 


«ea 

3 

I 

8 

1869 

« • • 

... 

• •• 

... 

*•« ••• 

2 

18 

9 

1870 


• •• 

• . 


••• ••t 

2 

*9 

7 


328 


This shows a rise of about 5 per cent, which is nothing when allow, 
ance is made for the ttmporary effect of the American War from 1861, 
•and the prices have latterly gone down again to the level of the 
•averaqge, 1855-69. 
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jBccpeseecZ 

Years. 

per quarter:— 

£ 9 m Am 

Ye.ars. 

£ s. d. 

1855.. 


••• 39^ 

1863. 

a mq 6 

18^... 


••• 2 x8 6 

1864. 

. 2 16 11 



3^0 

1865. 

. 3 5 7 

1858... 


••• ••• 2 13 4 

1866. 

. 2 17 II 

i 859 f... 


••• 2^8 

1867. 

.2 12 6 

i860... 


. 2 16 II 

1868. 

. 2 II 4 

1861... 


2 19 6 

1869. 

. 2 18 II 

1862... 


. 3 7 4 

1870. 

. 3 4 II 

This also shows 

the temporary effect of the American 

War, and hardly 


any rise, the averages being—1855-69, £2 17». 5rf.; 1860-64i, £3; and 
1865-70, £2 18s. iStL 


Wool .—Average price per lb.— 


Years. 




d . 

Years. 



d . 

i8s5 ... 

••• 



... Si 

1S63 



.. Ilg 

1856 ... 

••• 

• •• 

... 

... 9 

1864 


mam 

... iiS 

1857 ... 

••• 


• •• 

... S| 

1865 ... 


• •• 

... Ii 2 

1858 ... 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

... 63 

1866 



... 9 H 

1859 ... 

A* 

• •• 


... 7 ? 

1867 



... 7 f 

i860 ... 




... Si 

1868 


• • • 

... 75 

1861 ... 


• •• 


... 7 i 

1869 ... 


• f* 

1 \ 

1862 ... 

••• 

••• 

... 

... 10 

1870 


• « • 

... 7 A 


The temporary effect of the American War is clearly to be seen in the 
above prices, and latterly they arc getting down again to their old level. 


Indian Tea. 

—Average price per Ib.— 



Years. 

t. 

d. 

Years. 

A*. 

d. 

1856 ... 

mam ■••• 2 


1864 . 

.2 

3 

1857 ... 

• ••• ■•t2 

li 

1861; . 

2 

34 

1858 ... 


0 

1866 . 

••• a 

III"* 

1859 ... 

•• *««2 

0 

1867 . 

• • • • •» 1 

91 

i860 

••• 1 

9 

1868 . 

£ 

911 

1861 ... 

.I 

95 

1869 . 

* ■ * • • « Ji 

8 ? 

1862 ... 

1863 ... 

I 

9 

II?. 

1870 . 

••• 1 

9 


Here again is a decline. 

I have given above the most important articles of export, and it can¬ 
not be concluded from tlm above figures tliat prices have increased in 
India to any material extent, much less “ enormously.” The necessary 
causes for a healthy rise do not exist, the effect, therefore, is only a 
dream. On the contrary, the causes to^diniinish capitni and labour are 
unceasingly at work, and the consequence can only be increased poverty 
in&tcad of prosperity. 

Cause No. 2 stated by tne at the commencement ot this paper, will 
partly account for such rise as has actually taken place in some parts of , 
India, and has milled many persons to the conclusion of a general rise 
and iticr.'.'ised prosperity. 
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During the last twenty years, something like £82,000,000 (Bailway 
Report 1869) have been sent to India for railway works, out of which 
some £26,000,000 are spent in England for stores, &c., and about 
£55,000,000 remitted to India to be spent here. This amount has been 
spent in certain parts, with the effect of raising prices there in two 
ways. Large numbers of labourers are collected in such places, and to a 
great extent agricultural labour is diminished in their neighbourhood, the 
want of good communication preventing other parts from supplying the 
demand. 

The result is that less food is produced and more mouths to feed, and, 
with the labourers well paid, a temporary and local rise of prices is the 
inevitable consequence. On looking over the maps, and examining the 
prices given in the tables of administration reports, it will be easily seen 
that) in every presidency in good seasons, tbe localities of high prices 
have been those only where there have been large public works going on. 
For instance, in the Central Provinces in the year 1867-68, when there 
was an average good season, the districts in which the price of rice was 
highest were—Hoshungabad Bs. 5 per maund, Baitool Ks. 4 per 
maund, Nursiiigpore Ks. 3-12 per maund, Jubulpore Es. 3-12 per 
maund, Nagpur Rs. 3-8 per maund, and Saugur Rs, 3-9 per maund. 
While the lowest prices were—Raipore and Balusporo Re. 1 
per maund, Sumbulpore Rs. 1-2, Balaghaut Rs. 2, Bhandara Rs. 2, 

. Chindwara Rs. 1-8. Now, the places having Ihe highest prices are 
almost all those along, or in the neighbourhood of, railway lines, or 
carrying on some public works ; and those with lowest prices are away 
from the lines, &c. In 1868 69 , the range of prices is about the same , 
though higher on account of bad season, Hoshungabad being Rs. 8 and 
Raipore Rs. 2 ; and through tlie season being unequal in different 
parts, there is some corresponding divergence from the preceding year. 

Take the Madras Presidencj/. The districts with highest prices in 
1867-68 are 

Cuddapah . .Rs. 492 per garce.* 

Madura . „ 477 „ 

Coimbatoor . 474 „ 

Bellary .•.,, 469 

The districts with the lowest prices are— ' 

Vizagapatam .Ks. 203 per garo£. 

Qodavery . 222 • „ 

Oanjatn•.* ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 232 ,, 

South Canara. 308 „ 

• * Garce == 9,256 lbs. (Fftrliamentaiy Betum 362 of 1853 ). 

15 
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AlmoBt all ihe high*prioe districts are on the railway iine^ or have some 
public worka The districts of the lowest prices are away from the Ime. 
In the Godavery distrtiot I do not know how far irrigation has helped 
to produce abundance. 

Take the Punjab^ for June 1868-69.—The report gives prices for the 


following districts 

only:— 




Delhi 


...Wheat 26 seers or 

52 lbs. per Ee. 1 . 

Umballa 

••• 

• •• 99 

48 

1 

Sealkotc 

•It • • • • • • 

••• » 

38 


Lahore 

••• ••• 


34 

J 

Multan 

•t* 

• •• «« 

34 


Peshawar ... 

• •• ••• ••• 

99 

30 

f »f 


Now, the first three are those where railways are finished, the last three 
are those where new lines arc being constructed. 

In the North-West Provinces .—For the month of June 1868 (I have 
taken thk> month in which there was no scarcity; the months after, 
prices gradually rose to famine prices)— 


Meerut 

• •• • • • 

.m 27 seers, 

8 chitlacks or 55 

lbs. 

per 

Be. I 

Soharonpore 

• • • « 

...25 

»» 

14 

99 

50 

99 

nearly 

51 

Bareilly 

• •• 

.. 25 




50 

99 

59 

•1 

Moradabad 

••• 

1 








Muttra 

•os 

[24 




48 

J9 

15 

51 

Agra 

••• ••• 

) 








Cawnpore 

• •• 

•••22 

1 » 



44 

99 

55 

11 

Benares 

■ ••• 

...18 

91 

4 

'9 

36i 

>9 

15 


Allahabad 

••• ^ 

...17 

99 



34 

59 

91 

15 

Mirzapore 

••• 

...17 

99 



34 

?5 

•5 

•1 

Ajincre 

• ■• •• • 

...16 

99 



32 

•5 


‘9 


The East Indian Railway being finished, tlio irrigation-works now going 
on are beginning to tell; the Agra Canal raising prices at Agra and 
Muttra. 

Cawnpore and the places mentioned after it have had railway works 
in progress about them. In these Provinces, besides railways, there is 
public works expenditure from imperial funds close upon a crore of 
rupees during 1868-69, greater part^'of which is spent in places where 
prices are high. ' 

In th^ Bombay Presidency .—What with cotton money lately poured 
in, and perhaps not quite re-drained yet, and large railway works going 
on for some time past, prices are comparatively higher than in all the 
other parts of India, but most so only where railway works and cotton 
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combined, such ss all such places on the Bomlmy, Baroda and Central 
India line as Surat, Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, &C., or on the G. I. P. 
line, either northward or south. Belgaum and Dharwar, not heii^ on 
a line, have not high prices. 

All the very high prices in the Bombay Presidency in the yecu: 1863 
(the year of the inquiry of the Price Commission) are things of the past. 
For instance, in the report of the Commission the prices given for the 
town of Belgaum for November 1863 are (page 32)— 



Srfrs of 80 tolas or 2 lbs. per Rupee. 




14th Nov. 

21st Nov. 



Seers. 

Seers. 

Coarse Rice 

• •• •%» ••• 

... 8 

6 

Bajri 

* • • ••• .g* ■>» ••• 

... lO 

7 

tfowari .. 

ggg «g• ••• ■•• 

9^ 

7 

Contrast those with the prices in 1867-68 

- 

• 



Nov. 1867 . 

Nov. 1868 . 



Seers. 

Seers. 

2nd Sort Rice 

• 

g• • g>« ••• gt» 

... 14'40 

I3'9 

Bajri 

• •g ggg »* ••• 

••• 24- 

26 

Jowari ... 

g*i g«g ••• gg« ••• 

... 28 

35 


In Bengal .—places which are cheapest in *1868 are distant from 
the railway lines,—Tipperah, Piirneah, Cuttack, Puri, Daccji, Maun- 
bhum. Even in some places where the railway line has passed, the prices 
are not so high—as they are, I think, rice-producing districts—such as 
Bajmahal and Bankurah. As in other parts ol India, it will be 
found that in Bengal also prices rose for a time wliere railway and other 
public works were building. -These facts show that railway capital 
and money for other public works, raised prices temporarily in certain 
localities. 

I must not bo misunderstood, however. 1 do not mean to complain 
of any such temporary effects produced during the prosecution of such 
public works as railways, roads, ^nals, or irrigation works, or any work 
of reproduction or saving. My object is only to show that the state¬ 
ment often made, that India is prosperous and happy because prices 
have risen, is a conclusion not warranted by actual facts; dud that 
any partial, local, or temporary rise in prices is attributable to the tern 
pmary and local expenditure of railway and other loans, or of imperial 
and local funds on public works. 
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So far I have shown that any rise that has taken place has been only 
local and temporary, as long as railways or public works were building 
there. I shall now show more directly how in every province as it came 
under the British rule, prices went down, as the natural consequence 
of the.dniin setting in under the now system, and that there has not 
been a general rise of prices. 

Take Madras .—Return 362 of 1853 gives “ the average price per cwt. 
of Munglii 2nd .soil in the month of January 1813” as 7s. 6id. to Os. 
8d., and Bengal tablc-rice 14s. O^d. After this, Madras kept sinking, 
till, in 1852, tlioro is 3s. to 3s. Cfd. per cwt., and the Board of Revenue 
felt it necc.s.saiy to inquire into “ the general decline of prices, and to 
find out any general measures of relief” to meet falling prices.—(Madras 
Selections No. XXXI. of 1856, page 1.) This selection gives prices from 
almost all districts of Madras, and the general result is that there is a 
continuous fall in prices (excepting scarcity year.s) from the commence¬ 
ment of the century to 1862, the year of the reports. Then further on, 
•what are the prices now in the first half of March 1873 ? 

llice^ 1«£ sort. 

« 

{ .So til,at bast sort 
is about Sr. 2^d. per 
owl. ; common sort 
Gs. <1^(1, to 7.S. 4d. per 
cwf. (Indian Oajxttv, 
."jUi April 1873). 
1 seer — 2’2 lbs. 

This IS the only number of the Indian Cazette I have come across. 
Again, the average price of Madras rice for the year 1868 in the United 
Kingdom, after paying for freight, insurance, commission, profits, 
and all other charges from Madras to arrival in that country, was 9s. 
8d. per cwt. (trade returns, 1868), while the price for January 1813 
given above is Ss. 2^d. in Madras itself. Or, let us take the export 
price in the ports of the Madras Presidency. The export price of caigo 
rice in the ports of the Madras Presidency according to the price cur¬ 
rents of tho Madras Chamber of Commerce, in the year 1867, is put 
down uniformly in the price tables af. Ra. 6 per bag of 164 lbs. or 
2 Indian maunds; but in the remarks in which precise quotations are 
given, the price ranges from Rs. 3-15 to Rs. 6-2. Rs. 6, though a 
higher price than the average for a bag of 164 lbs., is equal to 8s. 2d. 
per cwt.; and even this price, though not higher than that of 1813, was 
owing to bad season and short crop; and certainly prices consequent 
upon bad seasons are not an indication of prosperity. In the year 


Present rurniiglu . 
Past ., 

Present fortiiiglil , 
Past ,, 




• 2*29 


1868, the seasoti being average good, the price quoted for cargo rice is 
Rs. 3-1S per bag. Now and then, in the remarks higher prices are 
quoted, but Rs. 4 will be quite an approximate average. Rs. 4 per bag 
is nearly Ss. 6d. per cwt. During 1669, the same Rs. 315 is the gene¬ 
ral quotation ; but the season of 1869 not being good, prices went up 
in 1870 to Rs. 5-8, with an average of about Rs. 5, or about 6s. lOd, per 
cwt. Thus, then, there is no materiaii rise in price in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency compared with the commencement of this century. The subse¬ 
quent fall made the poor people wretched. Government inquired and 
reduced the assessment, which, with expenditure on railways, Ac., gave 
some little relief. But the depression is not yet got over. On the con¬ 
trary, the Material and.Moral Progress (Report for 1869, Parliamentary 
Return [c. 213 of 1870], page 71) tells us that “prices in Madras 
have been falling continuously,” and my impression is that theiy so still 
continue. 

Bengal .—The Parliamentary Return 362 of 1853 gives the prices at 
Galcutta from 1792 only (and that is stated to bo a year of famine), 
when there was already about that period imicli depression by the action 
of the (Company’s rule. * I eaunot get in this return earlier prices of the 
time of the native rule to make a fair comparison. J^’or 1J^13 the prices 
given in the then depressed condition are from 2s. 8:^-d. to 3s. 7d. A 
comparison with this depression of the present pt’iccs is, of course, not 
fair. In 1832, Patna rice i.'f quoted at 7s. 5^M. per cwt., and Patchery at 
7s, lj[d. Now, the best sort of rice of Palua in the lirst half of March 
1873 is quoted 21’60 .scers, or 43 lbs., per rupee, or about 5.s. l[>d. per 
ewt. In 1852'the above return quotes Patna at hs. ^Ijd. per cwt. 
(Jolouel Baird Smith, in his famine rcjjort (Parliamentary Return 39 of 
1862, page 1)!)) quotes as foUows the ordinary prices of grain, &c., 
“from an official statement prepared from authentic documents by the 
Fiscal of Chinsura” at that station between the years 1770 and 1813 (as 
given in “Gleanings in Scienc(i,” vol. 1, page 369, 1829)—rice best 
sort 28 seers per rupee, coarse sort 40 scers per rupee. The same 
statement gives prices for the year 1803 also for ordinary rice at 
40 seers per rupee (page 56). And in the Bengal Gorernment Gazette 
for the year 1867-68, it will be found that, in somfe places in Bengal, 
the ordinary price of cheapest sort of rice is even then between 40 aild 
50 seers per rupee (this seer being 2 lbs). So we have the same story 
as Madras. Bengal first sank, and helped by a permanent settle¬ 
ment, by the railway loan, cotton, &c., again got over the depression 
to a certain extent. 
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^f»5«^.-^The same return, 362 of 1853, gives the average price of 
rice between the highest and lowest prices of the year 1812-13, as 15s. 
4^. per cwt. This price goes on declining to about 3s. 5d. to 7s. 6|d. 
in 1852, and what is it now in the first half of March of 1873 (Indian 
Gazette, 5th April 1873, page 448), after all favorable circumstances of 
railways ahd other public works, some of them still going on, cotton- 
wealth, &c..? 

Rice best sari — 


Scers. 

IVesent fortnight. 7*4 =s= i6'28 lbs., le.ss Hi.au 14s. iHir cwt. 

I*rcTioiis „ ... 6-8 = 15 »> j» * 58 - ». 

Rice, common ... 10 = 22 . „ „ jOs. ,, 

The average between the highest and lowest prices will be about 12s. 
6d. per cwt., w’hen in 1812-13 this is 15s. 4|d. 

In the report of the Inda}iore rc-settlemcnt (Bombay Selections, evii., 
new' series, pages 118 and 71), the price of jowari is given from 1809 
to 1865-66 


Vcai's. 

l"ui 

Cil hOCI.'' 

Ycai’s. 

Puc(«i seers 

l > i^Y 


per Rupee 

February 1809. 

... 

24 

April 1824. 

... 362 

it 

1810. 


24 

1825. 

124 

tt 

1811. 


22 

February 1826. 

... 44 

yt 

1812. 


25 ^ 

>, 1827 . 

... 64 

ti 

1813. 

• 1. 

27 

,, 1828. 

... 32 

March 

1814. 


28 

„ 1829. 

... 80 

February 1815. 


33 ^ 

M 1830 . 

... 46 

79 

1816. 


26 

May 1831. 

... 40 

April 

1817. 


48* 

Fel)niiUy 1832. 

60 

February 

1818. 


24 

„ 1833. 

... 23 

9 9 

1819. 

... 

17 

M 1834. 

... 46 

99 

1820. 



« 183s. 

... 48 

Marcli 

1S21 . 

... 

32 

„ 1836 . 

... 38 

.. 

1822. 

... 

32 

M 1837 . 

... 66 

•• 

1&23. 

... 

32 




After giving these prices. Lieutenant A. Nash remarks—“This 
table is qjhiefly interesting as showing the gradual diminution in the 
price of corn from the days of the Peishwas to our own. By comparing 
the. prices at the commencement with those at the end of the table, and 
then reading the list over, this circumstance will become very apparent." 
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About the year 1836-87, when prices h&d gone down very low, the 
Surv^ey Settlement commenced, and the prices snhseqnently are giren 
for Indapore as follows:— 


Years. 

1836-37... 

••• 


Seers per 
Rupee. 

... 43 

Tears. 

1851-52... 

••• 


Seeia per 
Rupee. 

1837-38... 

• •• 

. . ■ 

... 36 

1852-53... 

■ • • 


... 56 

1838-39... 



... 67 

1853-54... 

• •• 


... 56 

1839-40... 

... 


... 44 

i 8 S 4 -SS- 

••• 


... 29 

1840-41... 

• •• 

••• 

... 64 

1855-56... 

• • • 

• « ■ 

... 32 

1841-42... 

• •• 

••• 

... 56 

1856-57... 

»•« 

••a 

... 32 

1842-43... 

... 

••• 

... 68 

1857-58... 

• »* 

• •• 

... 39 

1843-44... 

• •• 


... 72 

1858-59... 


••• 

3^ 

1844-45... 

... 


... 60 

1859-60... 

• •• 

• •• 

39 

1845-46... 

• •• 


... 36 

1860-61... 



•• 33 

1846-47... 

• •• 


... 15 

1861-62 .. 

• • • 


... 27 

1847-48... 

•1. 


... 48 

1862-63... 

• • « 

■ *. 

... 16 

1848-49... 

• t* 

••• 

... 72 

1863-64... 

• * • 

• 

• « • 

... 13 

1849-50... 

t •• 

«.* 

... 7 * 

1864-65... 

. « 

*. 1 

... 16 

1850-51... 



... 38 

1865-66... 

... 


.w 18 


Now, from the year ef the Mutiny, followed by the cotton famine, 
the times were exceptional, so that the prices in 1856, or about that 
period, can only be considered normal, and that is about 32 seers, while 
in 1809-13 about 25 seers. Now, in 1867-68 th^ average from Novem¬ 
ber 1867 to September 1868 for Ahmednuggur (^Jiombay Government 
Gazette price list) is about 24^ seers. 

■ Thus, then, it is the old story. From the time of the Pcishwa, prices 
kept going dowm under the British rule till, witli the aid of railway 
loans, cotton windfall, &c., they have laboured up again, with a tendency 
to relapse. 

I take the following figures from the Price Commission report of 
Bombay (Finance Committee’s Report o^ 1871, page 617). - I take 
jowari as the chief grain of the presidency :— 


Tolgs per Rupee. 


Years. 

Poona. 

Bclgaum. ' 

Ahmcdabad 

1S24 ... 

... 1,892 

2,480 

2,560 

1S23 *•* ••• 

... 1,548 

2,600 

1,840 

1826 .*• 

••• 3 )^ 4 ^ 

2,200 

3.240 

1827 

... 3,268 

2,800 

3,600 

1828 . 

... 2,752 

2,640 

4,000 

182^ 

•«. 3 ’ 44 ® 

4,200 

4.800 
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Instead of quoting here the whole table^ which is already published 
in the first report of the Finance Committee, page 617, I take six years, 


from 1860 to 1865:— 





Tolas per Rvpee. 


Years. 

Poona. 

Belgaum. 

Ahmedabad. 

1850 . 

... 3.056 

4,240 

3,520 

1851 . 

... 3,440 

4,560 

4,320 

1852 . 

... 3,440 

3,280 

2,800 

*8S3 . 

... 4,128 

3,200 

2,800 

1854 . 

... 2,504 

3,040 

3,400 

«85S . 

... 2,432 

2,540 

4,520 


Even taking the rough average without conBideration of quantities 
in each year, the latter six years are lower than the former. It 
is only about and after 1857 that prices rose under exceptional 
and temporary circumstances—the Mutiny and the American War, 
aided by the expenditure on railways, &c. After the American War, 
prices have commenced falling. Contrast the prices in 1863 with those 
of 1867-63 for the same places—Poona, Belgaum, and Ahmedabad (I 
take the rough averages from the monthly prices given in the Bowbay 


Government Gazette for 1867-68) :— 



Tolas per Rupee. 


Years. 

P()ona. Belgaum. 

Ahmedabad. 

1863 

. 1.120 720 

880 

1867-68 ... 

... ... 1,786 2,633 

1,180 


For 1868 and 18C9. This year, except in the southern part of the 
Southern Division, was a bad season, and the Bombay Administration 
Eeport says that the distress in two districts, Poona and Ahmednuggur, 
became “ so groat that it became uecchsary to afford relief to the labour¬ 
ing poor by undertaking works of public utility.” In the Northern 
Division, in Ahmedabad, Kaira, and the Panch Mahals, “the scanty 
rains of June and July were followtsd by severe floods in August, which 
were succeeded by drought. In Kliandcish there was an entire failure 
of the later rains in some talookas.’' In sonictalookas, with no rain, “there 
were no crops to watch, and no harvest to reap.” In Khandeish, also, 
relief works had become necessary, as the effects of scarcity were 
heightened by immigration from Ilajpootana. Such was the generally 
unfavourable character of the season, and yet the rough average of retail 
prices from the Bombay Government Gazette is as follows for the same 
three places:— 

Tolaf of Jowari per Rupee, 

Nov. to Oct. Poona. Beljraum. Ahmedabad. 

1868-69 . 1,227 2,100 930 

(lower than those of 1863). 
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1 may just say a word here about the Price Commission Report of 
Bombay of 1864 to which I have referred above, and from which Sir 
Bartle Frere has made up his statement, embodied in the first report of 
the Finance Committee, that all the tables given in it, as averages 
either of a number of years or of a number of places, are worthless for 
any correct and practical conclusions with regard to the actual change 
in prices or the actual couditiou of the people. Because, in these 
averages, as is generally done, no regard, I think, is had for the different 
quantities of produce in different years or different places. This remark 
applies, as I have already said before, to all averages taken on the 
wrong principle of adding up prices and dividing by the number of 
the prices. 

Take Cotton.—cannot get a list of prices in India, but the prices in 
Liverpool may be taken as a sufficient index of the changes in India. 
Dr. J. Forbes Koyle, in bis “ Culture and Commerce of Cottop in India’' 
(1851), gives before the title-page a diagram of the prices and quantity 
of American and Indian cotton imported into the United Kingdom from 
the year 1806 to 1848. The prices of Indian cotton in Liverpool in 
1806 is 16|d., ill 1807*15|d. In 1808 it went up to 20d., and then 
declined, till in 1811 it touched ]2d. It rose again, till in 1814 it 
went up to 21d. It had subsequently various fluctuations, till in 1832 
it just touclied 4^d., but again continued to be Ubove till 1840 with an 
average above 6d. It subs^uentlj continued at a low average of abou^ 
4d., and would have remained so to this day, or perhaps gone out of the 
English nnirket altogctlier, as was very nearly the case in 1860, but for 
the American War wliioh sent it up. Kow, looking at the figures given 
above, it will be seen that, now iliat tlio temporary impulse of the 
American War is over, cottoji is last sinking again, and we can no 
longer expect to see again that high curve of the first quarter of the 
present century ranging from 7d. to 21d. The Suez Canal opening 
direct communication with European Ports,, has only saved the Indian 
cotton trade from perishing altogether. The Administration Report 
of 1871-72 give.s a distressing picture of the season over nearly the 
whole of the presidency, and of«thc inability of the people to stand it; 
and are the prices of such years to he glad about, knd to be taken iu 
averages of rise ? • 

t 

TJie Central Provinces .—In the Central Provinces the average price 
of rice, as I have pointed out before, for the year 1867-68—a year of 
average good season—is Rs. 1-8 per muand of 80 lbs., not a high price 
certainly; and if these be an “ enormous” rise in former prices, what 
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wretched prices must they have been before ? I have not materials for 
comparison with prices before the Britidi rule. 

t 

Of the North- West Provinces I have not Qome across sufficient materials 
to make a fair comparison, but, from wl^at data I have, I feel that the 
conclusion about these Provinces will be similar to those of other parts 
of India. 

As an imperfect indication, I may refer to the table given in Colonel 
Baird Smith’s report of prices in 1860, and those of 1868-69 given in 
the administration report. Both years have nearly the same common 
features,—in 1860, in July and August, scarcity prices ; in 1868-69, 
latter part of the year, of scarcity. On a comparison, the prices of 
1868-69 are, if anything, something lower on the whole, except at 
Allahabad and Oawnpore, where railway works are in progress. I give 
this comparison below. 


Prices of fine Wheat at the uniJermentioncd places. 
Seers per Rupee. 
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May 

i860 

26-13 

22-8 

*9 

25 

24-1 

21-12 

17-8 

1868 

25-14 

27 

18 

23 

18 


23 

June 

i860 

25-12 

20 

23 

22-8 

*9 

18 


1868 

25-14 

27-8 


22 

*7 

24 

24 

July 

i860 









(missing) 


26-8 



17-8 




1868 

23-11 


21 

24 

23 

August 

i860 

11-12 

11-8 

12-4 

18 

21-4 

9-12 

10 

1868 

18-4 

22 


*7 

*5 

18 

19-8 

Beptember i860 

* 3-2 

11-8 

10-8 

*7 

20 

9 

9-12 


1868 

11-13 

11-4 


16 

15 

16-2 

14 

October 

i860 

9-y 

9-8 

11-4 

*7 

18-12 

10-12 

11 


1868 

12-15 

17-12 







This really does not show any enormous rise during the nine years 
which of all others are supposed to have raised prices most. 

Take the Ptinjab.—The prices of wheat in Lahore are (Report of 
Punjab, 1850-51, page 74) as follows :— 


• 

Years. 


lbs. per 
Eupce. 

Years. 



lbs. per 
Bupcc. 

X 8 ^^ • • • •« 

p • p 

... 45 

1848 .K 

p* P 

pp« 

... 54 

*845 . 

p p* 

... 46 

1849 ». 

• •• 

p p p 

... 38 

psa 

1847 . 

« p P 

p • t 

394 

... 4^ 

1850 

*pp 

ppp 

... 43 i 
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Mr. John (now Lord) Lawrence repeats, 'in his report of 1855<56 
(page 28), that, for ten years up to 1850-61, wheat was Ks. 2 per maund 
of 82 lbs., i.e., during the native rule, ten years previous to annexation, 
the price was 41 lbs. per rupee. Now, the Administration Beport for 
1855-56 (Government of India Selection No. XVIII. of 1856) gives 
the following table :— 

AvUUAGK PlUCES. 


For 10 years up to 1850-51. 

Wheat Rb. 2 per maund of 82 lbs. 

1851-52 . 

Rb. I per maund. 

••• 


1853-54 . 

T* 

1854-55 . 


1855-56 . 

■) "1 


- 


This table shows how prices tell after the annexation. Assessments 
were revised and lowered, railway and other i)ublic works created demand 
for labour, and another additional very important element operated, 
which, in the word.s of Sir [1. Temple, is this :—“ But within the last 
year, the native army being Punjabi, all such sums have been paid to 
them and have been spent at home. Again, many thousands of Punjabi 
soldiers arc serving abroad.^ These men not only remit their savings, 
but also have sent quantities of prize property and plunder, the spoils 
of Hindustan, to their native villages. The effect of all these is already 
perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of 
money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation.” 

Now, the prices after all sqch favorable circumstances, even as late 
as 1867-G8, are about the same as they were iii 1844-47—about 34 to 
4(5 lbs. per rupee. In 18G8-G1> the prices are higher on account of had 
season. , 

I trust I have made it clear that the so-called rise in prices is only a 
pulling up from the depth they had sunk into under the natural econo¬ 
mic effect of the British rule, by the temporary help of the railway and 
other loans, and by the wmdfall of the high cotton prices for a slmrt 
period— BO that India got back a little of its lost blood, though the 
greater portion of it is borrowed. 

But, among the causes of the occasional rise in prices and whose effects 
are indiscriminately mixed up in thfe averages, there is one which no 













person who gives the slightest consideration to it will regard as a matter 
for congratulation. Besides the public works expenditure causing high 
prices locally, the additional cause to -which I allude is scarcity and bad 
season.* Such rise will not certainly be regarded by anybody as a sign 
of prosperity, but calculation of averages often include these scarcity 
prices, and their results and conclusions are mischievous, in leading to 
wrong practical action. For instance, take the Central Provinces. The 
average price of rice for all the districts is lls. 1 -8 per maund for 1867-68, 
while in 1868-69 it is Rs. 4-4-9 per inauiid, and this is entirely owing 
to a bad season. But there are writers wlio do not, or would not, see 
the bad season. They see only the liigli prices, and clamour prosperity 
and for increased assessments. 

In the North-West Provinces tlie price of wheat is given, say, in 
8aharunpore above 50 lbs. per rupee in June 1868, and in December 
1868 it rises to as much as 20 lbs. per rupee. I give a few more 
figures from the Report of 1868-69— 

Ajiril 1868. Sept, i868. 

Sei i-s. (’liiffacl’s. Seers. Chittack^-. 


Meerut 


... 


... 26 

0 

11 

4 

Morodabad... 




26 

10 

*3 

7 

Bareilly ... 


• • • 


... 25 

10 

15 

5 

Muttra 


. . 


.. 24 

0 

16 

2 

Agra 


«« . 

... 

... 23 

0 

U 

0 


So are these places more prosperous in September than in April, when 
they are, in fact, suffering from near fainiiio prices? 

Again, for 1871-72 (Administration Ileport for 1871-7*2, pages 1 and 
2), both the fe/iari/(autumn croj)) and rahi (spring crop) liad been short, 
and the consequence w'as rise in ])ricos. Is such rise a lioalthy sign of 
prosperity ? 

In Madras the price of cargo rice is, all throughout in 1868-69, about 
Rs. 3-15 per bag, and by the end of July 1870 it goes up to Rs. 5-10, 
owing to bad season. 

The comparative high prices of 1865 to 1867 were owing to bad 
season; 1867-68, a good season, brought them down. Bad season again, 
and a rise and continuous fall since 1870. Return No. 335 of 1867 on 
the Orissa famine gives a list of prices rising .many times, in the time of 
various famines ; and are these prices of prosperity? Leaving extreme 
cases of past famine alone, let us take present times. 
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Punjab .—^The Administration Keport for 1868-69 says (page 101)— 
Appendix III. El shows that food was cheaper in June 1868 than 
during the preceding year, but in January 1869 prices had risen to 
famine rates, in consequence of the drought tliat prevailed during the 
intervening months. In January 1869, wheat was selling at Delhi a 
11^ seers (221 lbs.) per rupee, and in the other districts specified in the 
return as follows:— 


Umballa 

0§W ••• ••• 

... 9i seers. 

Lahore ... 

• •• •*« ••• 

... 9 l V 

Healkolc 

• ••• ••• »4. ••• 

... lof ,. • 

Multan 

• •• • •• at* * * * 

... Hi 

PeshawuT ... 

•a* ••• ••• 

... I 4 t*s •' 

Now, the prices 

in the above places in .fanuary and 

June 1868 were 


January. 

June. 

Delhi ... 

... ... ... ... ... seers. 

26 seers. 

Urahalla 

.20 .J .. 


Lahore... 

.*7 • 

18 

SealkoLe 

.i6 

19 .. 

Multan ... 

.•• 

17 .• 

Peshawur 

• 14 *** *** **" ^5 

20^ .. 


So the prices are more tlian doubled in .January 1860. And this 
unfortunate state continues, after a little relief. 


Here is the summary of the table in tttc IJeport for 1869-70 
(page 95):— 




1st June 

1st .Jail. 

ist June 

ist Jan. 




1868 

1869 

1869 

1870 




Seers. 

Seers. 

See.rs. 

Sot;rs. 


Delhi 

Umballa... 


. 26 

. 24 

Ill 

9 i 

15 

13I 


•a 

f-i-sE 

J.ahore ... 


A. 18 

93 f 

I3i 

9 i \ 

Sealkotc ... 

• 

. 19 

loi 

i 3 i 

loi 

Multan ... 


. >7 

Hi 

i2i 

94 ! 


Peshawur 


. 20i 

141‘* 

i 7 i 

17S J 

lA 


To sum up,—the course of prices during the last two years has been, 
if anything, downward, except in places of drought or famine, or new 
public works ; and all my nmiarks based upon 1867-68-60 will, I think, 
derive greater force from the statistics of the past two years. 

I trust I have proved that there has been no general healthy risQ of 
prices in any part of India from the time of its acquisition by the British. 
On the contrary, there has been continuous depression, till the railway 
loans, dsc., and cotton money revived it a little, and that even tempo* 
rarily and locally, from its extreme previous illneR". And that very 
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often the so-oaUed high prices are the result of misfortune, of eearcity 
rather than of increased prosperity. 

It will tax the ability of Indian statesmen much, and inll require a 
great change in the policy of the British rule, before India will see 
prosperity, or even rise above its absolute wants. 

WAGES. 

It is alleged that there is great rise in wages, and that therefore 
India ,is increasing in prosperity. Almost all remarks applied to prices 
will do for this. The rise is only when railway and other works have 
gone on, and is only local and temporary. In other parts there is no 
material alteration. 

With regard to Bengal, there is the same dithculty as in the case of 
prices—that I cannot get earlier wages than 1700-91, which were de¬ 
pressed tiiges. I find for the year ISilO-Jll the daily wages of a cooly 
was on zemindari estate two annas in the Collcctoratcs of Dinagepore, 
Bakergunge, Dacca, 24-Purgunnahs, Murshedabad, in the T*iirgunnahs 
■of Calcutta, Barughati (Return No. 3ti2 of 1853). 

Now, in the year 1866-67, the daily Avage of unskilled labour in several 
districts of Bengal, where even public, works were going on, were as 


follows:— 

1 


a. p. 

1st Division Grand Trunk-road Division 


2 6 

2nd f, ,1 •) ... 

• •• • •.« 

2 0 

Patna Branch Road Division . 

«(» «■« 

2 0 

Barrakar Division . 

• • • • 

2 2 

Tirhoot . 

••• ••• 

I 6 

Behar Road ,, . 


2 O 

Barrackporc „ . 


2 8 

Pumeah „ . 

• •• • ■ ■ • • 

2 6 

Bhagiilporc . 

••• • . 

2 6 

Bfihramporo „ ... . 

••• 

2 6 

Dinapore „ . 

... t t • • , a 

I 6 

Ramghur ,, . 

.As. 2 to 

1 6 

24 Pergunnahs .. 


2 6 

Chittagong „ . 

••• 

2 6 

Bnrdwan „ . 

• •• ••• 

2 6 

*■* ••• ••• f ■ . 

••• ••• 

I 6 

In some divisions it is as high as •i annas, hut 

the general rate is as 


above, and it is the rates paid by the Public Works Department. So" 
the general average rate of a cooly on zemindari estates, I think, cannot 
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be much above two annas a day—^just what it was forty years ago. < I 
have obtained the above figures from the Public Works Department 
through a friend in Calcutta. 

Bombay .—Sir Bartle Frere has given a table from the Price Com¬ 
mission Report of 1864 of Bombay, of the monthly wages of a cooly or 
common labourer (Finance Committee, first report, page 616). On 
examining this table (which I do not repeat here), it will be seen that 
there is hardly a rise in wages worth mentioning between the average 
of 1824-29 and 1850-59, the intervening period having some depression. 
It is after 1859, as in tlie case of prices and from same causes (Mutiny, 
railways, and cotton), wages rose suddenly. But that they are falling 
again will be evident from what is passing in Bombay itself, as the 
centre of the greatest activity, and as where large public works are still 
going on, one would hardly expect a fall. I obtained the following 
figures from one of the Executive Engineers’ office for wages paid by the 
Public Works Department. The following rates were curfent during 
the lash six years in Bombay (the letter is dated 11th June 1872):— 



Wages 

Wages 

Wages 


if Biggari 

of Women 

of Boys 

Years. 

' per (iiein. 

per diem. 

per diem. 


a. p. 

a. p. 

a. p. 

1867-68 

... 6 0 

4 0 

3 0 

1868-69 ... 

6 0 

4 0 

3 0 

1869-70 

5 0 

3 *6 

2 4 

1870-71 

.50 

3 0 

2 4 

1871-72 

5 0 

i 0 

2 4 


This is a fall from 1863, when in Bombay the maximum was Rs. 13-8 
per month, and minimum Rs. 7-12 per month, or 7 annas and 2| pies 
per diem and 4 annas and 1^ pies per diem respectively. Now', had 
large public buildings not been building in Bombay, these wages would 
have gone much low'er than given in the tables above. I am not aware 
how the wages are during 1872 and 1873, but my impression is that 
they are lower, and will be again down, after the present buildings are 
finished, to the old levels shown in the tsfble to which I have already 
referred (page G16 of Finance Committee’s first report). 

In Punjab the highest rate in,1867-68 is 5 annas and 4 annas per day, 
chiefly in those parts where public works are going on, such as Sealkote, 
Multan, Lahore, &c. But even in these the lowest and in most of the 
other districts the rate generally is 2 annas. The average given of 
wages of unskilled labour in the Report for 1868-69 is 

Highest, 3 annas 3 pies, or 4|d. 

'' Lowest, 2 annas 5 pies, or 3|d, 
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This aTerage is taken without any reference to the number of persons 
earning the difEerent wages. Were this element considered, the average 
will come down to the old famous 3d. a day. There is the further 
element to consider, how many days of the year are the dilferent wages 
eiumed! However, even with regard to any high rate, that is, in some 
districts, the Punjab Government says what is applicable to other parts 
of India under similar circumstances. The Administration Report for 
1867-68 (page 83) says—“ The rates of unskilled labour range from 
2 annas (3d.) to 5 annas (7^d.) per diem. There has been a con¬ 
siderable rise in rates in places aftccted by the railway and other public 
works, and labour in any shape commands higher remuneration than 
formerly; but as prices of the necessaries of life have risen in even a 
higher ratio, owing chiefly to the increase of facility of export, it may 
be doubted whether the position of the unskilled labouring classes has 
materially improved.” Leaving the cause to bo what it may, this is 
apparent, that higher wages in some places have not done much good to 
the poor labourer. The general rate of wages is, however, about 
2 annas. In the Central Provinces (excepting those parts where railway 
works have been going on), in liaipore, Belasporc, Sumbulpore, Balaghat, 
Bhundara, and Chindwara, the rate of wages for unskilled labour is 
generally 2 annas only, both for the years 1867-68 and 1868-69. Ou 
the other hand, where railway works arc going on and the price of food 
is high, wages arc also higli—as in Ho.'^hungabad, 3 annas; Baitool 
4 annas ; Nursingpore, 3 annas; Jubbulpore,’5 annas ; Nagpore, 3 annas, 
&c. Thus only locally and temporarily are there high wages in some 
parts. The general rate of wages is not improved. Even with all such 
high wages for a few, the average all over the Provinces in 1808-69, as 
well as in 1870-71, is put down as 3 annas, or 4^d.; but if the number 
of those earning the dilTeront wages, and the number of days when such 
wages are earned, were considered, as well as the temporary effect 
of the buildings of public works, we shall again come to our old friend 
8d. per day, or perhaps lessj Except, therefore, all over India where 
railway or public works have congested labour temporarily, without 
good facility of communication of bringing food, the general rate of 
wages is scarcely above 2 annas a day. 'The notion of a general rise of 
wages, and of the vastly improved condition of the labourer, is a 
defusiou. Here is the latest summary of wages on the highest authority 
(Material and Moral Progress of India for 1871-72, pages 100-lCl). 
In Punjab, wages are 6d. to 2d. a day for unskilled labour. In Oudh 
l^d. for unskilled labour a day. In Central Provinces, unskilled labour 
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is 3d. to l^d. per day. In the Bombay Pr«iden<^ unskilled labour is 
6d. to 3d. a day. The rates of other provinces are not given. It must 
be remembered that the lower figure is the rate earned by the majority ; 
and are these present rates of l^d. to 3d. an enormous rise on the 
former ones ? 


BULLION. 

It is often alleged that India has imported large quantities of bullion, 
is'very much enriched thereby. Let us see what the facts are ! 

First of all, India has not got its imports of silver as so much profits 
on its exports, or making up so much deficit of imports against exports 
and profits. As far as exports go, 1 have already shown that the 
imports (including all bullion) are short of exports plus profits, to the 
extent of not only the whole profits, but the whole opium revenue, and 
a good deal from the produce itself besides. The import of bullion has 
been chiefly from commercial and financial necessities, as will be seen 
further on, except during the few years of the American War, when some 
portion was sent in because the people could not shddenly create a large 
demand for English goods in payment of profits. The total balance of 
the imports and exports of bullion from the year 1801 to 1863, accord¬ 
ing to Parliamentary Return 133 of 1864, is £234,353,686 ; and from 
1864 to 1869, according to Return c. 184 of 1870, is £101,123,448 
(which includes, mark ! the years of the great cotton windfall, and large 
remittances for railway loans), making altogether £335.477,134 from 
1801 to 1869. The British rulers introduced universally the system 
of collecting all revenue in money instead of in kind. This circum¬ 
stance produced a demand for coin. The foreign trade of the country 
having increased (though without any benefit to India), increased the 
demand for coin. The coinage of India from 1801 to 1869, according 
to the same returns, amount to £265,65^749, exclusive of coinage 
in Madras for the years 1801 to 1807, and for Bombay for the years 
1821-22,1824 to 1831, and 1833 (particulars of which are not given), 
leaving a balance of about £70,000,000 of bullion for all other wants of 
the country, it may be said that some of the coinage must have been 
ro-mehod. This cannot be to a large extent, as specie is 2 per cent 
cheaper than coin, as the mint charge is 2 per cent, for ‘coining. 
Mr. Harrison, in reply to question 8993 of the Finance Committee, 
confirms this—-that the coinage “ is burdened with a charge of 2 per 
cent., which is a clear loss to all persons wishing to use it for any other 
purpose than that of coin.” 

16 
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Then there is the wear and tear to consider. The wear and tear of 
shillings and sixpences given by the return (24 of 1817) is 28 per cent, 
on shillings an4 47 per cent, on sixpences. The period of the wear is 
not given in the return. In India, this wear, from the necessity of 
moving large quantity of coin for Government purposes, and a much 
rougher and more widespread use of the coin by the people generally, 
tlie percentage per annum must be a large one indeed. 

Mr. Harrison again says on the subject—“ Question 3992.—But do 
you, then, think that a million fresh coinage a year is sufficient to sup¬ 
ply the wants of India ? Mr. Harrison .—More than sufficient, 1 suppose, 
to supply the waste of coin or metal.” This, I cannot help, thinking* 
is under the mark, but it shows that nearly a million a year must be 
imported for simply making up waste of coin or metal. 

The coinage of India as per return is from 1801 to 1869, about 
£266,000,000 (not including the coinage in Native States). Deducting 
only £66,000,000 for wastage for the sixty-nine years, there should be 
in circulation £200,000,000. Taking the wide extent of the country 
(equal to all Europe, except Bussia it is said), this amount for revenue, 
commercial, and social purjjoses is not an extravagant one. Strike off 
even £50,000,000 for re-molting, thougli at the loss of 2 per cent, value, 
I take the coin as only £1.50,000,000. Deducting this ainount 
and wastage of £66,600,000—or say even £50,000,000 only (to be 
under the mark)—making a total of £200,u00,000, there will remain 
for all other social and industrial wants, besides coinage, about 
£135,000,000. This distributed over a ]>opulation of above 200,000,000, 
hardly gives 13s. 6d. per head, that is to say, during altogether sixty- 
nine years, India imported only 13s. 6d. per hoail of bullion for all its 
various purposes, except coin. What an insignificant sum ! ! Take 
even the whole import altogether of £335,000,000 curing tbe long 
period of sixty-nine years, and what is it ? Simply about 33s. 6d. per 
head for all possible purptscs, and without making any allowance for 
wear and tear. Just see what the United Kingdom has retained for its 
purposes, I cannot get any returns of import of silver and gold before 
1858. I take only, then, 1858 to lfi69 (both inclusive). The total 
imports are £322,6r28,000, and the total exports £268,319,000, leaving 
a balance of about £54,300,000. Deducting about £10,000,000 for the 
excess of the quantity in the Bank of England at the end of 1869 over 
1857, there remain about £44,000,000 for tbe social and trade use of 
the country, allowing equal amounts for coin in 1858 and 1869. This, 
therefore, is about 30s. a head retained by the United Kingdom within 
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a period of twelve years, independent of its circulating coin, while India 
retained only 33s. 6d. a head during a period of sixty-nine years for alt 
its purposes. Much is said about the hoarding by the natives, but 
how little is the share for each to hoard, and what amounts are 
in a shape hoardings, ia all plate, jewellery, watches, &c., the people use 
in England! 1 do not suppose that any Englishman would say that 

the natives of India ought to have no taste and no ornaments or articles 
of use, and must only live like animals ; but, after all, how little there 
is for each, if every one had its sliare to hoard or to use. The fact is, 
that, far from hoarding, millions who are living on “ scanty subsistence’’ 
do not know what it is to have a silver piece in their possession. It 
cannot be otherwise. To talk of oriental wealth now, as far as British 
India is concerned, is only a figure of speech, a dream ! When we talk 
of all the silver having a purchasing power, we forget how minutely and 
widely a large portion of it must be distributed in India to be of no use 
for national purposes. The notion that the import of silver lias made 
India rich, is another strange delusion ! There is one important cir¬ 
cumstance which is not borne in mind. The silver imported is not ‘for 
making up the balance ^f exports and profits over imports, or for what 
is called balance of trade. Far from it; as 1 have already explained. 
It i.s imported as a simple necessity, but it tlierefore no more makes 
India richer, because so much stl?^er is imported. If I give out £20 
worth of goods to anybody, and in return get £5 in other goods and £5 
in silver, and yet if by so doing, though I have received only £10 wortii 
in all for the £20 I have parted with, 1 am richer by £5, because I 
have received £5 in silver, then my richness will be very unenviable 
indeed. The phenomenon in fact has a delusive effect. Besides not 
giving due consideration to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of 
many people at wliat are calle’d enormous imports of silver in India is 
like that of a child which, because it can itself be satisfied with a small 
piece of bread, wonders at a big man eating up a whole loaf, though 
that loaf may bo but a very “ scanty "subsistence” for the poor 
big man. 

The little England can have, JEl a head out of £30,000,000, the big 
India must have £200,000,000 to give this share per head to its popula¬ 
tion. Yet the 33s. 6d. per head in sixty-nine years appeai;s to t!ie 
bewildered Englishmau something enormously larger than 30s. a head in 
twelve years they themselves have got, and that as a portion of the 
profits of trade—while India has it for slieer necessity, and at the highest 
^ice, as silver is its last destination, and paying that price by the actual 
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produce of the oountiy, not from any profits of trade, thereby diminiahitig 
to that extent its own means of subsistence. 

There is one more point to be borne in mind. How much did the 
East India Company first drain away from India, before it, as a matter 
of necessity, began to re-import bullion for its wants ? What are the 
statistics of tho imports and exports of bullion before 1801 ? 

Where can we find an account of the fortunes which the Gompany*s 
servants made, by foul means or fair, in spite of their masters’ orders 
and which they may have taken over to their country in various ways 
independently of the custom-house, with themselves in their own boxes ? 

Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) says in his minute of 
1787 (Report of Select Committee of 1812, appendix, page 183) in 
reference to Bengal— 

“ 137. The exports of specie from the country for the last twenty- 
five years have been great, and particularly during the last ten of that 
period. It is well understood, although the remittances to China are by 
the Government, provided by bills, that specie to a large amount has 

been exported to answer them.^Silver bullion is also 

remitted by individuals to Europe ; the amount cannot be calculated, but 
must, since the Company’s accession to the Dewaiiy, have been very 
considerable. 

“140. Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in concluding that, 
since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewany, the current specie of 
the country has been greatly diminished in quantity ; that the old chan¬ 
nels of importation by which the drains were formerly replenished are 
now in a great measure closed; and that the necessity of supplying 
China, Madras, and Bombay with money, as well as the exportation of 
it by the Europeans to England, will continue still further to exhaust 
the country of its silver. 

“ 142. It is obvious to any observation that the specie of the country 
is much diminished; and I consider this as a radical evil.” 

In a quotation 1 have given before^ Lord Cornwallis mentions ‘ the 
great diminution of-the current specie,' in pointing out the result of the 
drain. 

Such was the exhaustion of British territory in India of its speci® 
before it began to re-import. The East India Company and their ser¬ 
vants carried away vid China or direct to England, the former the surplus 
of revenue, the latter their savings and their bribes, in specie. The 
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country wag exhausted, and >ipaa compelled to re-import specie for 
its absolute wants, and it is from the time of such re-importations alter 
exhaustion that we have the return of bullion from the year 1801, and 
which, after all, is only 348. a he<td for all possible wants, commercial, 
social, religious, revenue, industrial, trade, railway and other public 
works, or any other, in a period of sixty-nine years. And having no 
specie left to pay for the heavy English drain, it began to pay in its 
produce and manufactures, diminishing thereby the share of its children 
year by year, and their capacity for production. Be it remembered also 
that this import of specie includes all itnported for building railways, 
and which is a debt on the country to be repaid. This debt to the end 
of 1869 was some £82,000,000. 

As far as I could I have now placed before you a series of facts and 
figures directly bearing upon the question of the Poverty of India. I 
now place before you a few farther notes as to the moral effect which 
the chief causes of the poverty of India has produced on our British 
rulers. 


Non-kui.kii.ment ok Solemn Promises. 

“Wo liave not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engagements 
which we have made,” arc the words of the highest Indian authority, 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. The evil which is the cause of the 
excessive drain from India, and its consequent poverty, and which con¬ 
sists in the excessive oniployinent of Euroj)eans in every possible way, 
leads the British Government into the false and immoral position and 
policy of not fulfilling “ their duty, or the promises and engagements 
made by them.” I shall now ilinstrate this phase of the condition of 
the natives in some of the various departments of the State. Here is a 
bold and solemn promise made forty years ago. Parliament enacted in 
1833 (Chapter LXXXV., Section LXXXVII.)—“ And be it enacted 
that no native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour, or any of •them, be dissibled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under the said Company.” 

• 

At the enactment of this clause, Mr. Macaulay, on July 10, 1833, in 
defending the East India Company’s charter bill on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment, said as follows—on this part of the bill, in words w’orthy of an 
English gentleman:— 
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« There ia, however, one part of the hill on which, after what has 
recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to say a 
few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause 
■which enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by reason of 
his colour, his descent, or his religion be incapable of holding office. 
At the risk of being called by that nickname which is regarded as the 
most opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and contract¬ 
ed minds—at the risk of being called a philosopher—I must wiy that, to 
the last day of my life, I shall be proud of having been one of those who 
assisted in the framing of the bill which contains that clause. We are 
told that the time can never como when the natives of India can be 
admitted to high civil and military office. We are told that this is 
the condition on which we hold our power. We are told that we are 
bound to confer on our subjects—every benefit which they are capable 
of enjoying ?—No. Which it is in onr power to confer on them ?—^No. 
But whio?a we can confer on them without hazard to our own dominion. 
Against that proposition I solemnly protest, as inconsistent alike with 
sound policy and sound morality. 

“ I am far, very far, from \rishiug to proceed i^uistily in this delicate 
matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, the admission of natives 
to high offices must bo effected by slow degrees. But that when the 
fulness of time is come, when the interest of India requires the change, 
We ought to refuse to make tliat change lest we should endanger our 
own power:—this is a doctrine which I cannot think of without indigna¬ 
tion. Governments, like men, may buy existence too dear. 

“ ‘ Propter vitum vivondi perdcrc causus’ is a despicable policy either 
in individuals or in states. In the present case, such a policy would be 
not only despicable but absurd. The .mere extent of empire is not 
necessarily an advantage. To many Governments it has been cumber¬ 
some, to some it has boon fatal. It will be tillovvcd by every statesman 
of our time that the prosperity of a community is made up of the 
prosperity of those who compose the community, and that it is the most 
childish ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man’s comfort 
or security. To the g eat trading nat'on, to the great manufacturing 
nation, no progress* which any portion of the human race can make in 
knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of life, or in the wealth by 
which tliose conveniences are produced, can be matter of indifference. 
It is scarcely possible to calculate the benefits which we might derive 
from the diffusion of European civilization among the vast population of 
the East. It would be on the most selfish view of the cases; far better 
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for us that the people of ladia were well-governed and independent of 
US, than ill-governed and subject to us—that they were ruled by their 
own kings, but wearing our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, 
than that they were performing their salams to English collectors and 
English magistrates, but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to buy» 
English manufactures. To trade with civilized men is infinitely more 
profitable than to govern savages. Tliat would, indeed, be a doting 
wisdom which, in order that India might remain a dependency, would 
make it an useless and costly dependency—which would keep a hundred 
millions of men from being our customers in order that they might 
continue to be our slaves. It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of 
the miserable tyrants whom he found in India, when they dreaded the 
capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet could not 
venture to murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of the ptmsta — 
a preparation of opium, the effect of which was in a- few months to 
destroy all the bodily and mental powers of the wretch who was drugged 
with it, and to turn him into an helpless idiot. I’hat detestable artifice, 
more horrible than assassination itself, w'as worthy of those who em¬ 
ployed it. It is no model for the English nation. Wc shall never 
consent to administer the pousta to a whole comrnunity, to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people whom God has committed to our charge, for the 
wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable to our control. 
What is that power worth which is founded on vice, on ignorance, and 
on misery—which wc can hold ouly by viohiiing the most sacred duties 
which, as governors, we owe to the governed—w'hich, as a people blessed 
with far more than an ordinary measure' of political liberty, and of 
intellectual light, we,owe to a race debased by three thousand years of 
despotism and priest-craft ? Wc sire free, wc are civilized to little pur¬ 
pose, if we grudge to any portion of the lu;mau race an equal measure 
of freedom and civilization. Are wo to keep the people of India ignora! t 
.in order that we may keep them submissive f or do w'e think that we 
can give them knowledge without awaking ambition ? or do we mean to 
awaken ambition and to provide it with no logitinfato vent ? Who will 
answer any of these questions in the affirmative ? Yet one of them 
must be answered in the affirmative by every person who* maintains 
that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office. 
I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us; and it is also 
the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honor. 
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“ The destmies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick darkness 
It is difficult to form any conjectures as to the fate reserved for a State 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms by itself a separate 
class of political phenomena ; the laws which regulate its growth and its 
decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system, till it has outgrown the system; 
that, by good government, we may educate our subjects into a capacity 
for better government, that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may in some future age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never wdl I 
attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it vill be the 
proudest day in English History. To have found a great people sunk 
in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them 
as to have made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may 
pass away from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most pro¬ 
found schemes of* policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But 
there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. There is an 
empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are 
the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism \ that empire is the 
imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature and our 
laws.” 

I should not add one word of any other speeches, though others also 
had spoken at the time, and with general approbation, of the sentiments 
expressed ; 1 would only say, that liad these jjledges and policy been 
faithfully followed, now after forty years great blessing would have 
been the result both to England and India. Once more I appeal 
to the British to revive the iiunnory of those noble sentiments, 
follow the “ plain path of duty that is before you.” That unfortunate 
plea—unfortunate both for England and India—of political danger was 
fully Considered and deliberately cast aside, by the statesmen who enacted 
“ that wise, that benevolent" that noble clause,” as unworthy of the 
British nation, and they as deliberately adopted the policy of plain duty 
and true glory. 

In such language and with such noble declaration was this clause pro¬ 
claimed to the world. I have made a co2)y of all the speeches delivered 
in Parlianrent on this subject since 1830; but as I cannot insert them all 
here, T content myself with one of the early ones which I have read to 
you, and the latest delivered by the highest Indian authority which I 
give further on. 
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Again, in 1858, our Gracious Majefsty, in solemn, bonest, and distinct 
terms, gave the following pledge in her gracious proclamation:—“ We 
hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and these 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil. It is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.” Such were the 
great solemn pledges given by the Queen and Parliament. 

We may now see what the present (1873) highe.st authority, His 
Grace tlie Secretary of State for India, says as to the due fulfilment of 
these pledges, when the East India Association were making efforts in 
respect of the admission of natives in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

The following is the correspondence between the East India Associa> 
tion and Mr. Grant ljuff in 1873, giving His Grace’s speech, and a brief 
account of the events from 1807 to 1873 :— 

, East India Association, 

20, Great George Street^ Westminster^ 

London, September 1873. 
To • 

M. E. Gbant Duff, Esq,, M.P., 

Under-Secretary of State for India, India Office. 

—By the direction of the Council of the East India Association, I 
have to request you to submit this letter for the kind consideration of 
His Grace the Secretary of State for India. 

On the 21st August 1867, this Association applied to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, asking that the com¬ 
petitive examination for a portion of tlie a*ppointnients to the Indian 
Civil Service should be held in India, under such rules and arrangements 
as he might thmk proper, and expressing an opinion that, after the 
selection had been made in India by the first examination, it was essen¬ 
tial that the selected candidates should be required to come to England 
to pass their further examinations with the selected candidates for thia 
ooniitry. 

Sir Stafford Northcote soon after introduced a clause in the Bill he 
submitted to Parliament, entitled » The Governor-General of India Bill.” 
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The enactment of this Bill continued in abeyance, until, under the 
auspices of His Grace the present Secretary of State, it became law on 
the 25th March 1870, as “ East India (Laws and Regulations) Act.’^ 
Moting the second reading of the Bill on the 11th March 1869, His 
Grace, in.commenting upon Clause 6, in a candid and generous manner 
made an unreserved acknowledgment of past failures of promises, non- 
fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of the future complete fulfilment 

to an adequate extent, as follows:— 

* 

“ I now come to a clause—the 6th—which is one of very great 
“ importance, involving some modification in our practice, and in the 
“ principles of our legislation as regards the Civil Service in India. Its 
“ object is to set free the hands of the Governor-General, under such 
“ restrictions and regulations as may be agreed to by tbe Government at 
“ home, to select, for the Covenanted Service of India, natives of that 
“ country, although they may not have gone through the competitive 
“ examination in this country. It may be asked how far this provision 
“ is consistent with the measures adopted by Parliament for securing 
“ efficiency in that service; but there is a previous and, in my opinion, a 
'‘.much more important question which I trust will be considered —how 
“ far this provision is essential to enable us to perform our duties and 
“fulfil our pledges and professions towards the people of India ? . . . 

“ With regard, however, to the employment of natives in the Govorn- 
“ meut of their country, in the Covenanted Service formerly of the 
“ Company and now of the Crown, I must say that wc have not fulfilled 
“ our duty, or the promises and engagements which we have made. 

“ In the Act of 1833 this declaration was solemnly put forth by the 
“ Parliament of England :—‘ And be it enatited that no native of the said 
“‘territories, nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
“ ‘therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
“ ‘ colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
“ ‘ employment under the said Company.’ 

“ Now, I well remember that iii the debates in this House in 1853> 
“ when the renewal of the charter was urder the consideration of Lord 
“ Aberdeen’s Goveriiment, my late noble friend Lord Monteagle com- 
“ plained, and I think with great force, that, while professing to open 
“ every office of profit and emphjyment under the Company or the Crown 
“ to the natives of India, we practically excluded them by laying down 
“ regulations as to fitness which we knew natives could never fulfil. If 
“ the only door of admission to the Civil Service of India is a competitive 
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there of natives of India acquiring that fair share in the administration 
** of their own country which their education and abilities would enable 
“ them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess ? I have always 
«felt that the regulations laid down for the competitive examination 
“rendered nugatory tlie declaration of the Act of 1833 ; and so strongly 
“ has this been felt of late years by the Government of India, that 
“ various suggestions have been made to remedy the evil. One of the 
“ very last—which, however, lias not yet been finally sanctioned at home, 
“ and respecting which I must say there arc serious doubts—has been 
“ suggested by Sir Jphn Lawrence, who is now about to approach our 
“shores, and who is certainly one of the most distinguished men who 
“have ever wielded the destinies of our Indian Empire. The palliative 
“ which he proposes is that nine scholarships—nine scholarships for a 
“ Government of upwards of 18<>,000,000 of people !—shouldJ.*e annually 
“ at tho disposal for certnin natives, selected partly by competition, and 
“ partly with reference to their social rank ami position, and that these 
nine scholars should be sent home with a salary of £200 a j’oar each, 
“to compete with ihh whole force of the British population seeking ad- 
“ mission through tlie comj'ctitive examinations. Now, in the first 
“ place, I would point out the utter inadequacy of the sclietiie to the 
“ ends of the case. To speak of nine scholarsAiiiis distribut'd over the 
“ whole of India as any Tullilment of our pledges or obligations to the 
“ natives, wmuld be a farce. I will not go into the details of the scheme, 
“as they are still under consideration; but I think it is by no means 
“ expedient to lay down as a principle that it is wholly useless to require 
“ natives seeking employment in our Civil Service to see something of 
“ Eixglish society and mauucijs. Tt is true' that, in the new schools and 
“ colleges, they pass most distinguished examinations, and, as far as 
“ books can teach thorn, are familiar with the history and constitution 
“of this country; but there are some ofliccs with regard to which it 
“ would be a mrrst important, if not an essential, qualilication that tho 
“ young men appointed to them should have seen something of the 
“actual working of the EngVsh constitution, and should have been 
“ impressed by its working, as any one must be w'ho resides for any time 
“ in this great political society. Under any new regulations which^ay 
“ be made under this clause, it will, therefore, be expedient to provide 
“ that natives appointed to certain places shall have some personal 
“ knowledge of the working of English institutions. I w'ould, however^ 
“ by no means make this a general condition, for there are many placea 
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"in the Covenanted Service of India for which natives are perCsotly 
“ competent, without the necessity of visiting this country ; and I believe 
" that by competitive examinations conducted at Calcutta, or even by 
‘‘pure selection, it will be quite possible for the Indian Government to 
" secure able, excellent, and efficient administrators.” 

The clause thus introduced, in a manner worthy of an English 
generous-minded nobleman, and passed into law, is as follows :— 

"6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be 
" given for the employment of natives of India, of proved merit and 
" ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, be it enacted 
‘‘that nothing in the ‘Act for the Government of India,’ twenty- 
" one and twenty-two Victoria, chapter one hundred and six, or in 
“the ‘Act to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend 
" the law concerning the Civil Service there,’ twenty-four and twenty- 
‘‘ five Vietdria, chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament^ 
“ or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities 
" in India, by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places 
" and employments in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, from 
“ appointing any native of India to any such office, place, or employment, 
“ although such native shall not have been admitted to the said Civil 
“ Service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned 
“ Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time to time 
" prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned by the 
" Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority of 
“ members present; and that, for the purpose of this Act, the words 
" ‘natives of India’ shall include any person born and domiciled within 
" the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
" in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only; and 
‘‘ that it shall bo lawful for the CTOveruor-Oeneral in Council to define 
“ and limit from time to time the qualification of natives of India thus 
“ expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for such 
" purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
" Council, and shall not have force until it has been laid for thirty days 
" before both Houses of Parliament.” 

V 

It'is now more than three years since this clause has been passed, but 
the Council regret to find that no steps have apparently yet been taken 
by His Excellency the Viceroy to frame the rules required by it, so that 
the natives may obtain the due fulfilment of the liberal promise made 
by His Grace. 
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The mbtires complain that, had the enactment referred to the interesta 
of the Ung liflh community, no such long and unreasonable delay would 
h^ve taken place, but effect would have been given to the Act as quickly 
aa possible ; and they further express a fear that this promise may also 
be a dead-letter. 

The Council, however, fully hope that further los s of time will not 
be allowed to take place in promulgating the rules required by the Act, 
The natives, after the noble and g enerous language used by His Grace, 
naturally expect that they will not be again doomed to disappointment, 
and most anxiously look forward to the promulgation of the rules—to 
g^ve them, in some systematic manner, ** that fair share in the administ 
tration of their own country which their education and abilities would 
enable them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess,” not only as 
a political justice, but also as a national necessity, for the advancemen- 
of the material and moral condition of the country. 

1 remain, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. C. PALMER, Capt., 

Acting Honorary Secretary of the 
* East India Association. 


India Office, London, 

10th October 1873. 

SiK,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of yobr’letter of the 2nd October, relative to 
the provisions of tlie 33rd Victoria, cap. 3., section 6 ; and to inform yon 
that the subject is understood to bo under the consideration of the 
Government of India, the attention of which has been twice called to it. 

2. The Duke of Argyll in Council will send a copy of your letter to 
the Government of Ijdia, and again request the early attention of that 
authority to that subject. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Sd.) M. E. GRANT DUFF. 

•The Acting Honobaey Secbbtart, 

East India Association. 
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Such is the candid confession of nou>perfonuance of duty and non- 
fulfilment of solemn pledges for thirty-six years, and the renewed pledge 
to make amends for past failures and provide adequate admission for the 
future for a fair share in the administration of our own country. The 
inadequacy is clearly shown by the ridicule of nine scholarships for 
180,000,000 souls, and the proposal to adopt means “ for the abolition 
of the monopoly of Europeans.” When was this confession and this 
new pledge made ? It was to pass the 6th clause of Act 33 Vic., cap. 3. 
The clause was passed on 25th Marcli 1870, one year after the above 
speech was made, and nearly three years after it was first proposed. 

• Next March (1874) it will be four years since this clause has been 
passed. Twice did Sir C, Wingfield ask questions in the House of 
Commons, and no satisfactory reply was given. At last the East India 
Association addressed the letter which I have rc.id to you, to the India 
Office, and from the reply you have seen how slow our Indian authorities 
had been, vso as to draw throe reminders from tlie Secretary of State. 

With regard to the remark in the letter as to the complaint of the 
natives that, “ had the enactment referred to the interests of the English 
community, no such long and unreasonable delay would Lave taken 
place,” I need simply point to the fact of the manner in which the 
Coopers’ Hill College was proposed and carried out in spite of all 
difficulties. 

Now about the scholarships to w’hich Ilis Clrace alluded to in his 
speech. These scholarships had nothing to do with the provision for 
affording facilities to natives to enter the Covenanted Service. They 
wore something for a quite different purpose. The following corres¬ 
pondence of the East India Association of 3rd March 1870 with 
Mr. Grant Duff, gives briefly the real state of the case :— 

East India Association, 

20, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W., 3rd March 1870. 

Sm,—I am directed by the Council of the East India Association to 
request you to submit, for the kind consideration of His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, the following resolutions passed at a large meeting of the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 

Besolutions. 

That the Managing Committee, Bombay Branch, be requested to 
bring to the notice of the head body in London, the recent suspension of 
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the Government of India scholarships; and at the same time to laj 
before it the following representations on the subject;— 

1. That the Bombay Branch has learnt with great regret that the 
Government scholarships, lately established to enable Indian youths to 
proceed to England for educational purposes, are not to be awarded 
this year. 

2. That the Bombay Branch are aware that the Right Hon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India considers these scholarships as quite an 
inadequate provision for a government of 180,000,000 souls, and they 
look forward with hopeful confidence to the day when His Grace will 
unfold before the Briiisli Legislature a measure suggested by his long 
experience and study of Indian affairs, elaborated and matured by the 
generous and large-minded sympathy and interest which he haa always 
evinced towards the natives of India, and >vorthy at once of his own 
high name and intellect, and those of the country which has, entrusted 
him with his present high post. 

3. That, while thus far from being un-mindful of the good intentions 
which have most proliably prompted the suspension of these scholarships, 
the Bombay Branch feel bound to submit that, even as a temporary and 
inadequate measure, these scholarships were calculated to do an amount 
of good which the preparation of a larger and more comprehensive 
scdieuie did not by any means in tlic meantime remicr it imperative to 
forego. 

4. That the suddenness of the susjiension of these scholarships has 
given it a sort of retrospective effect with regard to those youths who 
framed their course of study in the expectation of obtaining the benefits 
of the notifications issued by the several Indian Governments in respect 
of these scholarships, thus entailing great disappointment on particular 
individuals. 

5. That the East Indian Association ■v^ill have the kindness to carry 
the above representations to the Right Hon’blc the Secretary of State 
for India, in the manner it may deem most proper and effective. 

In submitting these resolutions, the Council respectfully urge that 
the object of the proposer, the late lamented Sir H. Edwards, of 
this prayer for scholarships in the memorial presented ’the 2l8t 
August 1867, to the late Secretary of State, Sir S. Northcote, 
.was “to aid the natives not merely to enable them to compete 
for the Civil Service, but to return in various professions to India, 
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so lliat bj degrees they might form an enlightened and nspre- 
jttdiced class, exercising a great and beneficial infinence on native society, 
and constituting a link between the masses of the people and the rulers.’*, 
It is evident that Lord Lawrence, the then Governor-General of India, 
also understood and declared the object of these scholarships to be as 
a^ve; for, in the resolution No. 360, the object is stated to be “ of 
encouraging natives of India to resort more freely to England for the 
purpose of perfecting their education, and of studying the various 
learned professions, or for the civil and other services in this country ;* 
and also, in another part of the same resolution, it is declared to be “ nut 
only to afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree, 
and for passing the competitive examinations for admission into the 
Indian Civil Service, but also to enable them to pursue the study of 
Law, Medicine, or Civil Engineering, and otherwise prepare themselves 
for the exercise of a liberal profession.” 

The Council, therefore, venture to submit that, considering the im¬ 
portant objects pointed out by Sir H. E. Edwardes, it is very desirable 
that the scholarships be continued. 

a 

The Council are glad to find, from your speech in the House of 
Commons, that the question of these scholarships has not yet been 
settled, and they therefore trust that His Grace will accede to the 
request so urgently made in the above resolutions. 

The Council have every reason to believe that the natives of the 
other presidencies also share similar feelings, and confidently leave the 
matter in the hands of His Grace. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient Servant, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Mountstuabt E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., 

Under-Secretary of iState for India. 


India Offiob, March 18, 1870. 

Sir, —I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, on the subject 
of the Government of India scholarships. 
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la reply, 1 am instructed to inform you that the Secretary of State in 
Goimcil has very fully considered the whole subject, and does not deem 
it expedient to proceed further with the scheme of scholarships. 

You are aware that a bill is now before Parliament which wUl enable 
the Government to give to the natives of India more extensive and 
important employment in the public service. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 


It is now (1873) nearly four years and this “ employment’* is still 
under consideration; but the scholarships which hud nothing to do with 
this matter, after being proclaimed to the wmrld in the Indian Gazettef 
and after a brief life of one year, are gone, I next examine how far 
the great pledges of 1833 and 1858 have been carried cut in the 
uncovenanted anduther services. 


T^ie Uncoven4NTED Service. 

Sir S. Northcote, in his dispatch of 8th February 1868, "wrote to the 
Indian Government—“ The Legislature has determined that the more 
important and responsible appointments in these provinces shall be 
administered exclusively by those who are now admitted to the public 
service solely by competition, but there is a large class of apix>intments 
in the regulation, as well as in the non-regulatiou provinces, some of 
them scarcely less honorable and lucrative than those reserved by law 
for the Covenanted Civil Service, to which the natives of India have 
certainly a preferential claim, but which, as you seem to admit, have 
up to this time been too exclusively conferred upon Europeans. These 
persons, however competent, not having entered the service by the 
prescribed channel, can have no claim upon the patronage of the Govern¬ 
ment—none, at least, that ought to be allowed to override the inherent 
rights of the natives of the country ; and therefore, while all due 
consideration should be shown ^to well-deserving incumbents, both as 
regards their present position and their promotion, there can be no valid 
reason why the class of appointments which they now hold, should not 
be filled, in future, by natives of ability and high character.” * Now, is 
this done ? I have not been able to get a complete retum of the higher 
Uncovenanted Servants. I shall use what I have got. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in their dispatch in the Financial Department, to the 
17 
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Secretaxy of State for India, No^ 227, dated 4th October 1870, gives 
two tables; the first headed—“ Abstract of Appendix A referred to in 
the 6th paragraph of the above dispatch, being a statement of the number 
of offices in India which were filled in 1869 by Uncovenanted Servants, 
but which might have been filled by Covenanted Servants or Military 
Officers** Now, this list gives of such Uncovenanted Servants 1,302 
Buropeans and 221 natives. 

I am sorry I cannot get a return of the salaries of these 1,302 
European Uncovenanted Servants; but with regard to natives, the 
second table of the same dispatch shows that out of these 221 

only I gets a salary of Rs. 1,500 to 1,600 per month. 


1 


1,200 to 1,300 


I 


1,100 to 1,200 

« 

11 


1,000 to 1,100 


5 


800 to 900 

91 

*4 


700 to 800 

91 

47 

•J 

600 to 700 

99 

60 


500 to 600 

99 

*25 

■5 

400 to 500 

99 

265 





“ One Native Judge of the Bengal High Court at Rs. 4,160-10-8 per mensem. ” 

Out of the last 125 there ranst be about 44 which the Government of 
India did not think fit for the Covenanted Servants or Military Officers. 
And it must also bo borne in mind that the 1,302 do not include all 
those uncovenanted ajipointmentfl which are filled by military officers 
already. If we can get a return of all uncovenauted appointments from 
Ra. 400 upwards, we shall then see how “ the inherent right” possessors, 
the children of the soil, have fared, even in the Uncovenanted Service, 
before and since the dispatch. 

If anything, the tendency and language of the Indian Government 
is such, in the very correspondence from which T have given the table, 
that even the small number of natives may be squeezed out. All 
appointments that ar^ worth anything are to pass to the Covenanted 
Servants and the military officers, and to the rest the natives are welcome 1 
Here and ^there, perhaps, a few better crumbs will be thrown to them. 
I sincerely hope I may prove a false prophet. An annual return it 
necessary to show whether Sir S. Northcote’s dispatch has not been 
also one more dead-letter. 
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When Cooper’s Hill Engineering College was in contemplation, some 
correspondence passed between me and His Grace the Secretary of State. 
In this I gave detailed particulars of the cases of Messrs. Daji Nilkont^ 
Lalluhhhoy Kheshowlal, Chambas Appa, Gungadhur Venaek, and 
Bomanji Sorabji. Now, the first four had duly qualified themselves and 
were entitled to be promoted to the Engineering Department as &r hack 
as 1861, and the fifth in 1867, and yet they never got admission into 
the Engineering Department as far as I was then (185^3) aware, though 
a largo number uf appointments had been made during the period. I 
said, in connection with this part of my letter, that such treatment 
and bitter disappointments produced much mischief, that the Publie 
Works Department rules were a mere farce, &c. &c., and requested 
inq\iiry. This His Grace promised to do, but I do not know what has 
been done. But Mr. Grant Duff, in his speech on 3rd Mar^h 1871 in 
Parliament, said—“ Then we are told that we were asking too much money, 
that the Engineering College would be merely .a college for the rich, 
Wc replied that we asked £150 a year for three years, in return for 
which we gave to those young men who passed through the college 
.£420 in their very first year of service. It is said, too, that wc are 
excluding the natives from competing. So far from this being the 
case, young Englishmen are obliged to pay for being educated for the 
Public Works Department, while young natives of India are actually 
paid for allowing themselves to bo educated for that service, and the 
scholarship.s available for that purpose are not taken xip.” Now,' some* 
how or other, it did not ideasc Mr. G. Duff to toll the whole troth. 
He omitted the most essential part of tlic whole story. He did not 
tell tho honorable members that what he said about the encourage¬ 
ment with regard to the English youths, only a minute before, did 
not at all exist with regard to the natives. He did not tell that, 
in return for any natives who duly qualify themselves in India, 
we do not give £420 in their very first year of service, or allow 
them fair and equal promotion with the English. The native, on the 
contrary, has every possible discouragement thrown in his way, as will 
be seen subsequently. And, lastly, in his peroration, what great things 
done by the “ we” of the India Office Mr. Duff points out—“ We claim 
to have done, first, an imperative duty to India, in getting fbr her the 
trained engineering ability which sho wanted.” From wdiom, gentlemen ? 
Not from her own children, but from EngltBh youtlis, as if India was 
simply a howling desert and had no people in it at all, or was peopled 
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by mere savages and bad no national wants. Bui after this olever way 
o£ benefiting India, Mr. Duff proceeds to point out what the ** we” have 
done for England—-“We have created a new profession. We have 
widened the area of competition. We hare offered a first-rate education 
cheaper than a third-rate education can now be got. We hare done 
serrice even to those institutions which growl most at us. . . We 
hare done service to practical men. . . Lastly, we hare done good 

service to English scientific education.*’ It wouid appear as if India and 

Indians existed only to give England the above advantages. Now, 
here is His Grace giving the first intimation of his intention for establish¬ 
ing a college, on 28th July 1870, before the House of Lords. And on 
what ground does he recommend it ? Among others, the following :— 
It would afford an opening to young men in this country, which they 
would, he thought, be anxious to seize, because it would enable them to 
secure a very considerable position almost immediately on their arrival 
in India, where they would start with a salary of about £400 a year, 
and rise in their profession by selection and ability. They would be 
entirely at the disposal of the Governor-General of India, and they 
would have the prospect of retiring with a pension larger than in former 
times,” It would appear that while saying this, llis Grace altogether 
forgets that, besides these “ anxious” young gentlemen of England, there 
were India’s own children also, who had the first claim to bo provided 
for in their own country, if India’s good were the real policy of England ; 
and that there were solemn pledges to be fulfilled, and the national 
wants of India to be considered. Why did it not occur to him tliat 
similar provision should be made for the natives ? 

The case of the five natives referred to before, is enough to show how 
the code and rules were a mere farce. But this is not all. The follow¬ 
ing will show how even when a positive pledge for one appointment 
was given in Bombay, in addition to the rules of the code already referred 
to—^how even that was trifled with, and how only under strong protest 
of the Princip.al of the College and the Director of Public Instruction 
that it is restored this year (1873). In J869, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
at the Convocation, cidiorted the students to emulate their forefathers 
in their engineering skill, &c. I immediately complained, in a letter to 
the Times 'of India, of the uselessness of such exhortations, when every 
care was taken that the natives shall not get into the service., Soon 
after, it was some consolation to find a little encouragement held out, 
and the first Licentiate of Engineering every year was guaranteed an 
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Afisistont Engineerahip, and the first year Govenun^t became Hberal and 
gave three instead of one. But the fates again pursue us, and that 
guarantee of one Assistant Engineerahip soon virtually vanished. Let 
the authorities themselves speak on this subject. 

In the Report of 1869*70, the Director of Public Instruction said 
(page 65b—** University Examination throe candidates passed 

the examination for the degree of L. G. £. The best of these received 
the appointment in the Engineering Branch of the Public Works 
Department, which Government guarantees yearly. Eight such appoint* 
ments are guaranteed to the Thomason College at Koorkee, where the 
first Department on Ist April 1870 contained 31 students, while the 
University Department of the Poona College contained 38 on the same 
date. But the Poona College lias no cause to complain of want of 
encouragement, as Government has since been pleased to appoint 
the remaining two Licentiates also to be Assistant Engineer^. All the 
graduates of the year have thus been admitted to a high position in the 
public service, and I hope that they will justify the liberality of Govern¬ 
ment’' So far BO good. But the effort of liberality soon passed off; 
and we have a difforihit tale the very next year, which is the very 
second year after the guarantee. 

The Principal of the Poona College says (Report 1870-71, para. 8, 
I’ublic Instruction Report, page HQH )—** Tlie three students wlio obtain¬ 
ed the degree of L. C. E. in 1869 have all been provided with .appoint- 
monts by Government. Up to the present, however, the first student 
at the L. C. E. examination in 1870 has not been appointed, though it 
is now more than six months since he passed. This delay on the part 
of the Public Works Department, in conferring an appointment guaran¬ 
teed by Government, will, I 'fear, affect injuriously our next year’s 
attendance.” 

Upon this the Director of Public Instruction says—“In 1870 two 
students of the University class passed the examination for the degree 
of Licentiate, and eight passed the first examination in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. The great attraction to the University department of the OoUege 
is the appointment in the Engineering branch of the Public Works 
Department, guaranteed by Government yearly to the student who 
passes the L. C. £. examination with highest marks. This ’guarantee 
has failed on this occasion” (the usual fate of everything promised to- 
natives), “ as neither of the Licentiates of 1870 has yet received an 
appointment. For whatever reason the Public Works Department 
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dekys to fulfil its engagement, it is much to be regretted that any doubt 
should be thrown on the stability of the Goyemment’s support.” 

Such is the struggle for the guarantee of one appointment-;-! repeat, 
one single anointment —^to. the natives of the Bombay Presidency, and 
the following is the way in which Government gets out of its guarantee, 
and replies to the just complaint for the precious great boon:—“ The 
complaint made in para. 657, the Report for 1870-71, that Government 
had withdrawn the Engineering appointment promised to the graduate 
in 0. E. who shall pass with the highest marks, appears to be without 
sufficient foundation. All that Governmeut has done is to limit the 
bestowal of this appointment to tliose who pass in the first class, while 
three appointments, in the upper subordinate establishments (of the 
Public Works Department) are reserved for those who pass the final 
examination of the College. This w'ould seem at present sufficient 
encouragement to the pupils of the institution, and the confinement of 
the highest prize to those who pass in the first class, will probably 
act as a stimulus to increased exertion on the part of candidates for 
degrees.” 

We may now see what the .Principal of the College says on this. 
(Extract from Report of Principal of Poona Engineering College, 
1871-72, Director of Public Instruction’s Report, page 500.) The 
Principal says—“ Government have, however, I regret to say, during 
the past year withdrawn the guarantee of one appointment annually to 
the first student in order of merit at the L. C. E. examination, and have 
ordered that in future, to gain the single appointment, a first-class 
degree is to be considered necessary. This condition practically removes 
the guarantee altogether ; for, with the present high standard laid down 
for the University test, it will not he possible for a student to obtain 66| 
per cent more frequently th.*ui once perhaps in five or six years. I 
have proposed that 50 per cent, vrhich is the standard for a first-class 
B.A., be also adopted as the standard for the first-class degree in Civil 
Engineering. . . . The offer of an appointment to the student who 
obtains a first-class degree only, is, as I liave already said, equivalent to* 
a withdrawal of the guarantee altogeth3r. The University calendar 
shows that a first-clasb at the B.A. examination lias only been gained 
by II students out of 129 who have been admitted to the degree, and 
I do not suppose that any larger proportion will obtain a first-class 
at the Engineering examination. In what condition, then, do the 
graduates in Civil Engineering at present stand ? One man, Abraham 
Samuel Nagarkar, who passed the L. C. E. examination in 1870, was 
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offered a iMrd grad* overseership at Rs. 60 per mensem—a post which 
he could have obtained by simply passing successfully the final examina* 
don oi the second department of the College. The case of another 
licentiate, Mr. Narayen Babaji Joshi, is a still harder one. This 
youth passed the final examination of the second department of this 
OoUege (taking second place) in October 1867. He subsequently served 
08 an overseer in the Public Works Department for two years, during 
which time he conducted himself to the entire satisfaction of his 
superiors. He resigned his appointment, ana joined the University 
class in this College in November 1869 , and now that he has obtained 
the Liuiversity degree, for which he has sacrificed a permanent 
appointment, ho is. without any employment, and is .obliged 
to hold a post in the College on Rs. 50 per mensem—a much 
loader salary than he had when he was an overseer in the Public Works 
Department two and a half years ago. . . . But the Engineering 

graduates have absolutely no future to look forward to, and it .cannot be 
expected that cuutlidatt\s will be found to go up for the University 
degree if there be absolutely no likelihood of subsequent employment. 
At present almost all the engineering euipio^meut in the country is in 
the hands of Uovernmeut. The work ot the old Railway Companies in 
this presidency is completed, and the new railways are being undertaken 
under Government supervision. Except in the presidency towns, there 
is little scope for private engineering enterprise, and if Government 
does not come to the assistance o! the College and its University gra¬ 
duates, the University degree will, three or four years hence, be entirely 
unsought for, and the University department of the College will be 
numbered among the things of the past.” I understand from 
Howroji Furdoonji’s evidence that Government has yielded, and 
reguarauteed one appointment as before. Bucb is the story of the grand 
guarantee of one appointment in our presidency. Now with regard to 
promotions. 

In 1847, after a regular course of three years uuiier Professor Pole, 
nine natives passed a severe examination, and were admitted into the 
Public Works Department, bu^ to their great disappointment, not in 
the Engineering department. The little batch gradually dispersed— 
some leaving the service, seeing poor prospects before them. After a 
long eleven years, three of them had the good fortune of being admitted 
in the Engiueering department in 1858, but one only now continues in 
the service. What is Mr. Kahandas’s position later on } In the list of 1st 
October 1868,1 find him an Executive Engineei* of the 3rd class, while 
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the following is the position of others in the same list, for reasons 1 do 
not know Three Executive Engineers , of the 2nd Grade whose date of 
appointment in the Department is 1859—>and of one in 1860. Of the 
five Executive Engineers of the 3rd Grade above Mr. Kahandas, the 
date of appointment of three is 1860, of one is 1862, and of another 
1864. How Mr. Kahandas is placed at present relatively with others, 
1 have not yet ascertained. Mr. Haservanji Cliandabhoy, after all sorts 
of praises, is much less fortunate, and leaves the service, as he calls itt 
in disgus t. Now we may see how our neighbours are faring. 

Madiias. 

The following is the cry from Madivns. In the lieport on Public 
Instruction for the year 1870-71, at page 242, Captain Eogers, the 
Acting Principal of the Civil Engineering College, says—“ In the case 
of natives,, it is evidently the difficulty of obtaining enjploymcnt, after 
complertng the course, which deters them from entering the institution.” 
The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. E. B. Powell, says (page 21)— 
“It is to be remarked with regret that, owing to the absence of 
encouragement, the first dejiartment exists rather in name than in 
reality, it is clearly most important that educated natives of the country 
should be led to take up Civil Engineering as a piofeSfeion ; but in the 
present state of things, when almost all works are executed by Govern¬ 
ment, Hindus of the higher classes cannot be expected to study Civil 
Engineering without having a fair prospect of being employed in the 
superior grades of the Public Works Department.” 


HooitKEE Enginkicuing C01.LEG1:. 

In its first institution in 1848, the natives were not admitted in the 
upper subordinate class at all—till the year 1862. In the Engineering 
Deportmput I work out from tlie College Calendar of 1871-72 the 
natives passed, and their present appointment, as follows : 




Names of Natives 

Their present 


Year. 

passed. .> 

Appointments, 

1 . 

1861 

• Amecrklian. 


.2. 

1862 

Huree Charan. 


3. 


ICan^alal... •«« ... ... ... 

Exec. Engr. 2nd Grade 

4. 

1853 

Nilmoner Mitra. 


5. 

1854 

Azmatoollah. 


6 . 

1855 

Bampursad. 


7. 

V 

Madhosodan Chatterji. 

Asst. Engr. 1st Grade. 
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Names of Natives 

Their present 


Year. 

passed. 

Appointments. 4 

8. 

1868 

Soondandal. 


9. 

1869 

Narandas. 


10 , 


Gbasuram. 


11 . 

?? 

Shcoprasad. 


12 . 

1860 

Khettemath Chatterji. 

Asst.Engr. 1st Grade. 

13. 

1862 

laser Chandar Sircar . ... 

91 99 99 

14. 


Bcharilal. 

99 99 99 

15. 

1870 

Kbadhilal. 

Engineer Apprentice* 

16. 


Bnjputroy. 

91 99 

17. 

1871 

Bhajal Sing. 


18. 


Sher Nath. 



Out of the iotal uiimber of 112 that passed from 1851 to 1870, there 
are 16 natives, and 7 only have appointments sit present. Why the 
others have not, I am not able to ascertain. About the first Bengalee 
that passed, the Binduo Patriot says he vas .«o ill-treated that he 
resigned Government service in disgust, and alludes to another having 
done the same. From the falling-ofi from the ycift 1862 to 1870, I 
infer that there was no encouragement to natives. Out of the 96 
Kuropeans passed dth'ing the same time, 10 only have no “ present 
appointments” put after their name, and 2 are with their regiments. 
Again, Kanyalal, who ]>asscd in 1852, is an Executive Engineer of the 
2nd Grade, wliile 1 European who passed a yea» after, 2 Europeans who 
passed 2 years after, and 3 Europeans who passed 3 years after, are 
Executive Engineers, 1 st Grade 3 and 2 passed 2 years after, 1 passed 3 
years after, 1 passed 5 years after, and 1 passed 6 years after, are also 
Executive Engineers 2nd Grade; and these lucky persons have super¬ 
seded some European seniors also. Madhosadan Chatterji, passed in 
1866, is now an Assistant Engineer of thc lst Grade, while 2 Europeans 
passed a year after him arc Executive Engineers of 1 st Grade, 1 passed 
2 years after him is in “Survey Department” (and I cannot say whether 
this is higher or not), 1 passed 3 years aftcir is an Executive Engineer of 
the*2nd Grade; and of those passed 4 years after him, 2 are Executive 
tlnginecrs of 3rd Grade, 1 Executive Engineer of 4 th Grade, and 1 
Deputy Conservator of ForeBts,(I do not know whether this is higher); 
and 2 Assistant Engineers of the 1 st Grade, i.a.,«in the same footing 
with him ; of those passed 5 years after, 1 is Executive Engineer of«Srd 
Grade, 2 Executive Engineers of 4th Grade, and 1 Assistant* Engineer 
of Ist Grade; of those passed 6 years after, 1 is Executive Engineer, 3rd 
Grade, and 1 Executive Engineer, 4 th Grade ; of those passed 7 years 
after, 2 are Executive Engineers 4th Grade, 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
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1st Grade Bevenue Survey, and 1 Assistant Engineer, Ist Grade; of 
those passed 8 years after, 1 is Executive Engineer 4th Grade and 1 
Assistant Superintendent, 1st Grade Survey Department; of those p^issed 
9 years after, 4 are Executive Engineers of 4th Grade, 1 is Assistant 
Superintendent, let Grade Survey Department, and 2 are Assistant 
Engineers, 1st Grade; of those passed 10 years after, 1 is Executive 
Engineer, 4th Grade, 1 Deputy Assistant Seperintendent (?) Bevenue 
Survey, and 1 Assistant Engineer of 1st Grade; of those passed 11 
years after, 1 is Assistant Engineer, 1st Grade; of those passed 12 years 
after, 1 is Executive Engineer, 4th Grade, 1 is Assistant Engineer, let 
Grade, and 1 is Deputy Conservator of Forests. As to the natives, the 
abovementioned 1 passed in 1865,1 passed in 1860, and 2 in 1862—are 
only Assistant Engineers of the 1st Grade, so that the very few who 
have been fortunate enough to get appointments are all at a stand at 
the 1st Grade of Assistant Engineers, except one who is Executive 
Engineer of the 2nd Grade. What may he the reason of such unequal 
treatment? And yet Mr. Grant Duff coolly toils Parliament “that 
the scholarships available for that purpose are not taken up,’' as if these 
scholarships for two or three years were the end rnd aim of their life- 
career. The upper subordinate department was entirely closed to 
natives till 1862 ; the lower subordinate was only open to them. Under 
such circumstances, is any wonder that the natives do not go in for 
the higher Engineering Department ? I cannot do better than let the 
Principal of the College himself speak to show liow he struggles to get 
a guarantee for the natives which he thinks will not commit Govern¬ 
ment to more than one or two appointments annually, and what he 
thinks of the fitness of natives and their first claims (Principal Lang’s 
• Report for 1870*71, College Calendar for 1871-72, page 269)—“Nor 
can I hope to see many natives join it, although I consider that th^ 
have perhaps the first claims upon the College, and should be more 
encouraged to enter the higljer grades of the P. W. Department. . . . 
A suh-overseer as turned out of this College is in many particulars a more 
highly trained subordinate, after his two years’ curriculum, thau the 
overseer who leaves after one session in the College ; and I am by no 
means prepared to assent that he is not, on 35 rupees a month, quite 
as tiseful a man in most cases as the European overseer on Bs. 100. 
. . . But few, however, comparatively of the higher or wealthier 
families have furnished candidates for the superior grades of the Engi¬ 
neering profession. . . . That the natives of this country un<^ 

favorable conditions are capable of excellence both as architects and 
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bnilders, the beauty aud solidity of many of the historical monuments 
of the country fully testify; and that they could compete with European 
bHII in the choice and composition of building materials, may be proved 
by comparing an old terrace-roof at Delhi or Lahore with an Allahabad 
gunshed, or many a recent barrack.” 

After referring to the encouragement given to one native, the Principal 
proceeds—“ But I consider that yet more encouragement should be 
given. I do not think that the natives have yet made sufficient way in 
the profession to feel confidence in tlieniselves, or to command the 
confidence of the public. fcJiich we may hope to see effected ere long, 
but the time has not yet come for State aid and encouragement to be 
withdrawn; and it is with this view that I have urged that, for the 
present^ Government should guarantee appointments to all passed native 
students in the Engineering classes, whether they stand amongst the 
first eight on the lists at the final examinations or not, especially as 
such a guarantee would commit them to but very fevr—one or tvro— 
appointments annually. Wh<;u the guarantee did collimit Government 
to a large number of appointments, it would be time to withdraw it ; its 
object would have becli gained, the stream would have set in in the 
required direction, and might he expected to flow on. 

“18. Although this j)roposition has not yet received the approval 
of the Government of India, T hope that it may l>e found possible to 
sanction it, as such a guarantee, published in the calendar and circulars 
of the College, will be a thoroughly satisfactory assurance to a candidate 
or student that it rests only with himself to command an entrance into 
the P. AV. Department.’* 

Such is the struggle, and such are the reasons which Mr. Duff might 
have told Parliament wdiy the scholarships were not taken up. 

Bengal. 

• 

I3engal appears to have been liberal about 1867-68, but, with the 
usual misfortune of natives, seems to be falling-ofii The ^Administration 
Report of 1871-72 speaks in sonjewhat hopeful language, but we must 
wait and see. I give the extracts from the reports «f the College since 
1867-68 to explain what 1 mean (Educational Report of 1867-6Sf 
p. 622, Presidency College)—“ The six Licentiates of 1867-68 have 
received appointments in the grade of Assistant Engineers in the Pnblio 
Works Department on probation.” I understand all the six to be 
imtives. 
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(1868*69, page 437^—“ Three out of the four final etudents of 
Session of 1867-68 went up to the University examination for a license^ 
and two were passed—one in the first class, and one in the second.” 
(Page 438)—“ The two Licentiates were awarded scholarships. . . , 
But after being attached for a short time to some of the works in pro¬ 
gress in Calcutta, they applied for and obtained appointments as Engi¬ 
neer apprentices in the Public Works Department.” Why they applied 
for the apprenticeship, and did not get the Assistant Engineership, I 
cannot ascertain. It looks as if this were the first step towards the 
cessation of former liberality, for we sec afterwards as follows (Report 
1869-70, page 302)—“ There were 8 students in the final class of the 
Session who went up to the University Examination. One was a can¬ 
didate for B. C. E., and he passed in the second class. The other 
7 went in for the license, and four passed in the second.” Whether these 
have obtained appointments 1 cannot say ; there is complete silence on 
this mattbr—as if this were the second step towards the discouragement. 
We do not read *even of the apprenticeship now. (Report 1870-71, 
page 305)—“ Nine of the students in the third year class went up to the 
University examination for a license, and 3 werc^ jjassed, 1 being placed 
in the first class and 2 in the second.” I could not find out w’hether 
appointments were given to these: the report is again silent. The fol¬ 
lowing is the hopeful, but unfortunately not very dear, language of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor (Bengal Administration Report, 
1871-72, page 237)—“ Students who obtain a Licentiate’s certificates, are, 
after a short probation, eligible for the grade of Assistant Engineer.” 
.Now, what this expression ‘ eligible’ means, it is difficult to say. Were 
not the 5 men of Bombay, about whom I liave already spoken, eligible 
to bo Assistant Engineers ? And there they were with the precious 
eligibility, and that only in their posstession for years, and I do not 
know whether this eligibility of some of the previous Bengal successful 
Licentiates has ripened into appointment. 

“The several branches of the Public Works Department have hitherto 
been able to provide employment for all, or nearly all, the students 
who pass the several Civil -Engineering examinations,'* and adopt Engi¬ 
neering as a profession.” The word * nearly’ is again a very suspicious 
o»e. That the subordinates may be all employed is a necessity—for 
Europeans cannot be got for inferior work, but if the word ‘ nearly’ is 
applied to the Licentiates, then we have the same story as in the other 
presidencies. In 1872, 7 have passed the Licentiate and 1 the degree 
of Bachelor. It would be very interesting and gratifying to know whe- 
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ther these 8 have obtained appointments as Assistant Engineers, or will 
get them. Altogether, I think some 45 passed the Licentiate since 
1861—a return of how these men have fared in their appointments and 
promotion will be a welcome one. The following sentence is an encoor- 
aging one, and makes me think that Bengal has not been so unjust w 
the other presidencies :—“ Some Bengalees who graduated in the Civil 
Engineering College have already obtained lucrative and responsible 
posts in the Engineering Departments of Government, and a few years' 
experience will show whether Bengalees are, or are not^ unsuited for, 
and whether the best Bengalee students will continue to keep aloof from 
the profession of Civil Engineering.” Are these appointments like those 
of the passed natives of Bourkee, to a certain point and no further ; or 
have the natives fared, and will they fare, equally with the Europeans 
in their promotion F The only pity is that the word ‘ some’ commences 
this sentence instead of a/l, unless it means all who have graduated, or 
who have liked to enter Government service. We shall have, not only 
to know whether the Bengalee is or is not unsuited, &c., but also what 
treatment he receives at the hands of the P. W, Department in his 
future career. Unless both these matters are taken together, the 
conclusion about suitability or otherwise will he simply absurd and 
worthless. 


THE NATIVE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

• 

In this also the natives are put at great, disadvantage, in having to go 
to England to hud admission. But apart from this, the treatment in 
India is as follows :—I give below a statement of the difference between 
the treatment of the European and nati\'c divisions. 

SUB-ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


SUB-AsSISTAKT Sult(JEONS. . 
flj Prelim/nuft/ Ediu-atwn — 

Individuals, natives of Bomba}", who 
ultimately wisli lobecouu; snb-assi,staut 
surgeons, must enter the Medic-al Gel- 
lege by first produeinp tlie University 
certificate of liavin^^ ])assed the Matri¬ 
culation or First Examination in Arts. 
When admitted, they have to pay an 
entrance fee of Rs. 25, and a montluy 
fee of Rs. 5 throughout the college 
course of five years. 


Apotuecaky Ceass. 

(\) Preliminury Edneation. 

The members of the apothecary class 
enter tlje service as hospital apprentices, 
and caiidi*lates who enter the service 
pass a most elementary examination, 
consistingof reading an ordinary st'hool- 
book. some knowledge of explaining 
sentenees, dictation, and arithmetic as 
far as Rule of Three and fraetions. A 
candidate satisfying the examiners on 
tliese points is admitted into the Medi¬ 
cal Service as a hospital a\)|>rcntiee, and 
draws from Rs. 1(» to Bs, 20 a month, 
with an additional allowanee of lls. 10 
for rations or baltii. It will thus be 
seem that the members of the ai^the. 
cary class enter the Me<iical Service in 
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( 2 ) A/ufl and thorough college comsG 
on the following subjects :—anatomy, 
physiology, chemistiy, materia medica, 
comparative anatomy, pharmacy, medi¬ 
cine, surgery, medical jurisprudonoe, 
midwifery, ophthalmic surgery, hygiene, 
practical chemistry, practical toxicology, 
dissections, hospital practice, and surgi¬ 
cal operations. This course extends 
over jfire long years—^in so thorough and 
complete a manner as to be equal, and in 
some cases superior, to the College courses 
given in Great Britain. These constitute 
tiic students' classes. They are composed 
of students from the Hindoo, Parsee, 
Mussaiman, and Portuguese com¬ 
munities. 

Q 

( 3 ) At the end of three years, the 
students proper have to pass what is 
called the First L. M. Examination at 
the University of Bombay. At the end 
of the fifth year, the second or final 
L. M. Examination has to be passed, 
and, if successful, the students receive 
the degree of L. M. Before the Bombay 
University came into existence, there 
were two corresponding v.xaminations, 
then called A and B Examinations, and 
at the end of five years’ course the suc¬ 
cessful students received the diplomas 
and were called G. G. M. C. It is from 
these successful students that the sub- 
assistant surgeons were made, but with¬ 
in the last two years they arc also made 
(veiy unjustly) from the apothecary 
and hospital aasislant. classes, as will be 
seen further on, on very different and 
comparatively trifling examinations. 

( 4 ) There are three classes of sub- 
assistant surgeons, .as under :— 

3 r<f Class Sub-Assist- Rs. Rs. lls. 

ant Surgeon during 
the first 7 years’ 

service .loo loo 200 

2 nd Class Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon, be- * 

^ween 7 and 14 
years’ service ... 150 150 300 

lac Class Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon after 
14 years’ service till 
the end of < his 
service .200 150 350 


the first place, and this gives them the 
privilege of acquiring a free medical 
education at the Medical College, that 
is, utithoul any cost, and while in the 
receipt of Government pay. 

STTjny. 

( 2 ) Hospital apprentices, after enlist¬ 
ing into the Medical Service, serve at 
some regimental hospital for two years, 
during which time they are transferred 
to Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital, and, 
whilst sciwing there as medical appren¬ 
tices, draw Govomment pay; they are 
also admitted into the Collcgeas medical 
appK'nticcs to acquire medical know¬ 
ledge. Tliesc apprentices, then, arc made 
to attend the sam(‘. lectures which are 
given to th<; students proper to whose 
classes tlicy arc attached, but the standard 
of their acquiroraeiits and final exami¬ 
nations is altogether different; it is 
greatly inferior to that of the students 
proper. The apjtvcntices are called upon 
to attend the College for f Am* years only. 

(3) At the end of the three years- 
they are examined by the College Pro, 
fessors in the Oollcee itself, and if they 
pass thrh- standard of examination, 
tliey ai'c matte '* passed hospital appren¬ 
tices.” Tliey now leave the College to 
serve again at- stunc legimontal hospital 
and draw Rs. 50 a month. 

N.Ji .—In the last two paras, it is 
staled that, the apprentices attend the 
same class-lecfiircs for three years as 
the students piY)}K'r. I'his arrangement 
is adoxitcd in tlic College, as the I’ro- 
fossois cannot give separate nonrse to 
the students .and to the a|)prciitux!S. 
But the amount of knowdedge required 
at tbtrfinal examination of the appren¬ 
tices at the end of three yeam, is much 
smaller than tlu; knowledge recpiired at 
the final examination of the students 
proper at the end of five years. 

(O The *■ jiassedhosjiital apprentices" 
then go on with their regimental duties, 
and arc i)romt)ted in the following 
order, till tficy jcach the grade of senior 
apothecary:— 

lls. 

Passed Hosjatal Apprentice. 50 

Assistant Apothecaiy tinder 5 yeais 75 
Assistant Aiiothecary after 5 years. 100 

Apothecary under 5 years.150 

Apothecary after 5 years.200 

Senior Apothecary at* ••• 400 
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(5) A sub-assistant siu-j^on cannot 
become an honorary assisfant surgeon. 
During the course of the last twenty- 
three years during which the class of 
sub-assistant surgeons is in existence, 
no medical charge ever given to him 
has brought him moi'c pay than Bs. 350 
a month. 

(6) No provision of this sort for sub- 
assistant surgeon. 


( 7 ) Tl)c following is the Financial 
Desolntion No. 2295 April 1867 :— 

“ GoveiiKn-G( iicia] of India iji Coun¬ 
cil is pleased to lay down the following 
revised seale ol e(,nsolulated salaries 
for i.ncox (iianti <1 medical officers, other 
than suh-assistaiit surgeons, when in 
medical charge of civil stations.” 
From this, it is clear t hat sub-assistant 
surgeons are particularly debarledfrom 
receiving the advantages of this Finan¬ 
cial Eesolution: they cannot become 
uncovenanled medical officers. 


(8) The following two sub-assistant 
Surgeons hold lucdical charge of the 
stations opposite their names, with 
their pay;— 

... IV. 

Burjoijee .Arilesir, Savuutvarcc ... 350 
AhiJotd halilni Hakim, Bassadorc... 200 

These are the only two 6uh-assist.nnt 
Burgeons who hold charge of civil 
stations. There are now 34 sub-assist¬ 
ant surgeons on the Bombay Medical 
Establishment; not one of them receives 
more than Rs. 350 a month; 34 sub- 


Edueainon qf the Apotheeariei. 

Soon after the opening of the G. M. 
College, Government ordered that the 
members of the apothecary class should 
receive medical education in the Col. 
lege; they then attended the same lec- 
tui'es as are f^vento tlie students’ classes 
for three years, at the end of whic^ 
period they arc examined. The stand¬ 
ard of the examination is the same easy 
one which is now adopted for the ap¬ 
prentices, also at the end of three years’ 
course. These examinations arc taken 
at the College, not by the Bombay 
University. 

(.'») The members of the apothecary 
class can be made honorary assistant 
surgeons. An honorary assistant sur¬ 
geon, Ol' an assistant apothecary, or 
apothecary draurs Rs. 450 a month if 
placed in temiiorary in^ical charge of 
a native regiment. 


(6) When an» honorary a.«isistant 
surgeon, or an .'i]»othecary, or an assist 
ant aiMitheeury, is allowed to retain 
medical ch.argi* of a native corps for 
upw'iirds of five years, his salary is in¬ 
creased to Ks. 600 a month. 


(7) Honorary assistant surgeons, 
and other members of the apothecary 
clfiss, when employed in independent 
medical oharge of civil stations, will 
receive pay according to the scale laid 
down in Financial Department's Noti¬ 
fication No. 2295, dated the 2Sth April 
1867, namely— 


Under S years’service in independ¬ 
ent civil charge. 

From 5 to 10 years. 

From 10 to 15 years . 

Above IS years ... 


Rs. 

350 

450 

550 

700 


(8) 'Vbe following apothecarie.s are 
in medical ohaige of the stations placed 
oppfisite to their names, with their 
pay 

Rs. 
700 
450 

3 fio 

3SO 
450 
480 
450 


B, f’nrn, Xa-jsiek . 

A. Bollard, Dapoolee . 

D. i\tunday, Vingorla . 

E. II. Cook, Shew.m 

J. Leahy, Sukkur. 

L. George, Gogo . 

. 1 . Sinclair, Kolapore . 

J. Anderson, House-Surgeon to J. J. 

Hospital.450 
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Msistast surgeons receive pay as fol~ Bs. 

lows W. Onway, Soda Political Agency 359 

Monthly W. Waite, Khandeish Bheel Corps. 450 
Rs. T. MacGuire, Honorary Assistant 

8 Sub-Assistants ••• each 350 Surgeon.450 

9 „ „ 300 And there are others also, but they are 

12 ,, „ 200 omitted heic, as their salaries cannot 

5 „ „ 100 be mtodc out just now. 

Bank on Position. 

(9) The rank of sub-assistant sur¬ 
geons is that of “ native cormmsioneA 
(tfiietrs of the army," whose designa¬ 
tions and pay ai’e as follows :— 

Monthly 

Snbadar . Bs. 100 

Jemadar . „ 35 

Havildar . „ 16 

Sub-assistant surgeons must remain 
sub-assistant surgeons all their life-time, 
with such low rank as native commis¬ 
sioned ofUcers, whose education is next 
to nothing It is also understood that 
when in civil employ (which is not 
often the case), the sirb-assistant sur¬ 
geons hold the i-clativc rank of mara- 
latdars, deputy collcstorS, and subordi¬ 
nate judges. Their relative ranks were 
mentioned in the first set of rules pub¬ 
lished some twenty four years ago. 

They are omitted in the rules of '■ Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons and Cliajilabie 
Dispensaries” published by Govern¬ 
ment under date 25th March 1861. 

Buie 8 says—“ In official-intercourse it 
is the -wish of Government that suh- 
assistant surgeons should be treated 
with the same degree of respect whicli 
is paid to native commissioned officers 
of the army, &c,’’ What this 
means I do hot know. 

Sub-assistant Surweons, Assistant Apothecaries and 

Apothecaries. 

Promotion# 

( 10 ) For the students who form the ( 10 ) The only examinations which 

College classes proper. the members of the apothecary class arc 

For the graduates of the, Gr.ant requiml to undergo are two—namely, 

Medieal College there -vwas fii-st an En- one (of English knowledge) on the ap- 

traucti examinatioti in the College. prentices entering the Medical Service, 

Then the A Examination (medical) at that is, the same as mentioned in para, 

the end of three years’ College course, l under the head of “ Preliminary 

and a final examination at the end of five Etjpcaiion” ; the second is the medical 

years' course. After the opening of the examination, which is taken at the end 

i^mbay University, the Entrance Exa- of the three years’ College course, as men- 

mination is the present Matrieulat ion tioned in para. 3 and There are 

Examination. Then, at the end of the no more examinations than these two, 

third year, there is the First L. M. although the apothecary may seiwe the 

Examination taken at the University, Slate for full thirty years, and although 

and at the end of the fifth year there is he may rise from the rank of apprentice 

the Second L. li^ Examination, (Bs. 16 pay) to that of uncovenanted 

medical officer on Bs. 700 monthly. 


(9) Apothecaries generally are war- 
rani medical officers (Buie 8 of ist July 
18681—5 apothecaries now hold the 
milk of honorary assistant surgeon^ or 
that of lieutenant; junior assistant 
a])othecaries can reach the rank of sub¬ 
assistant surgeons by a College study 
of TWO years, and the same privilege 
is allowed to hospital assistants. This 
Is being done within the last two years. 
Now, contrast the rales for the sub- 
assistant surgeons with those of the 
ajiothiH'-ary class, so very different and 
favourable in every respect for the 
favored class. 

These rales can be seen in the sup¬ 
plement to the Indian Medical Gazette 
of 1st July 1868. They are too long 
for insertion here, 
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jfiftAr this the student becomes a sub- 
AtBriw fant surgeon, and is admitted into 
the 3 id class. After seven years’ service 
he is again examined in the College, 
and'if successful, is promoted to end 
class of sub-assistant surgeon. Then, 
at the end of 14 yearn’ service, he is 
examined again, and if successful, is 
promoted to the Ist class of sub-assistant 
surgeon. After this there is no promo¬ 
tion till the sub-assistant surgeon is 
either pensioned or dies. 

( 11 ) Thus for the graduates or licen¬ 
tiates becoming sub-assistant surgeons, 
and during thirty years’ service, there 
are iivo examinations—one Entrance, 
and four Medical, viz .— 
lit .—The First Entrance'or the Ma¬ 
triculation Examination <>n entering the 
College. 

2nd .—First L. M. Examinjition. 

'6rd .—Second L. M. Examination. 
Then, after joining the Medical Ser¬ 
vice as sub-assistant surgeon— 

—First promotion examination at 
the end of seven years’ service. 

hth .—Second promotion examination 
at the end of fourteen years’ service. 

N.B .—The two last cxairinalions are 
taken with a view to find out, whether 
the sub-assistant surgeon lias kept up to 
the advances made by the ^edical Ser¬ 
vice. 


( 12 ) Sub-assistant surgeons arc pen¬ 
sioned agreeably to the rules of the 
Uii coven anted Service generally. Mi- 
dowB of this service are refused any 
pension. This subject is brought for¬ 
ward to show how well the apothecaries 
are cared for. 


(11) During thirty years service 
there only two examinations—one in 
English, the entrance examination; and 
the other the medical, at the end of 
three years’course—and the man may 
rise up to Rs. 700 per' month. For 
further encouragement, Rule 46 of the 
Rules of 18<;8 iirovides for the further 
advancement of the junior members of 
the apothecary class, when well recom¬ 
mended to rise to the position of sub- 
a.ssistant surgeon, and allowet! after five 
3 'cars’ service to attend the Modical Col¬ 
lege for a period* not exceeding two 
yeara, to (]ualify themselves for the 
grade of sub-assLstant surgeon. Now, 
the rule does not state whether, after 
these two jrears’ study, the person has 
to pass any such examination as the 
2 nd L. M. bcfoie ho is appointed to the 
post. But I think it is merely a much 
simpler examisatiun at the College—and 
not the University examination of 2nd 
L. M., or anything like it. JS\B .—An 
assistant apothecary is promoted to the 
grade of full apothecary, and this again 
to that of senior apothecary, and the 
latter again to that of un coven anted 
medical otfie(!r or honorary assistant sur¬ 
geon wiffioiit any cxanuiiation whatever. 

(12) Special provisions arc made for 
the apothec.'iry class for retiring, in¬ 
valid, and w'ound pensions, as from 
paras. 22 to 26 of General Order No. 
550 of 1868. Para. 27 provides pensions 
to the whlovis of the apothecary class. 


What can be a better test of the comparative merits of these two 
classes of servants than the following, and how different is their treat¬ 
ment in spite of all professions* of equality of all British subjects 
without reference to colour or creed !— 


Gradtjatks and L. Ms. 

During the last sixteen years the 
following ^aduat-cs of G. M. College 
and Ucenuates of medicine of the 
University of Bombay have passed the 
examination of assistant surgeon in 

18 


ArOTHEOAErES. 

This class of subordinale medical 
servants are in existence fully f<w half- 
a-century at least. Their number has 
always been large, and they are now 
105 in all. 
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England, withtun ii -mgJi t'..iliiic. uad 
tliey.arc"all now in iln'Med’n iil Komoo. 
Many more would piuvc ilieii eom- 
pcteiice but for the unfair diftswlvautage 
at which they are plsiced in having to 
go to England ai tnin-li >\|ien''i- and 
inconvenience. 

G. 0. M.| C. 1. — Hyjnuiji, 

M.U. »fle pnsf^ed in IS.'iti . -n he is 
now full surgeon, fh n<>\\ «t‘i \ ing .nt 
Jncobabad. 

Ij. M. 2.~Af tiiiiinm .f.iv.-iLer, 
ashisianl suvgt'oji. jia^sed m I'^oT m-iiioT 
civil surgeon at Miim-su 
L. M. 3.—A. J ,:"i‘.i!iiit 

surgeon, pastel I in 

L. M. 1.—lliltlonh'l Oiidiiii/l:il, M.M.. 
an assistant .■'urgeon |i:f.«.ed m 
He is lunv ^el‘^ing in iliollenynl I’lV'.i- 
ile.ney. Alllniiiglt In nn- -i <'.oiiliiIat<‘ 
from Bombay, he ju' lemd i.. m.. ii> the 
Betigal Pre.''idene.' 

Beside'- all llii'' 

G. <i. ll, C.—Dl Miin. !•. ip ll^i.iinji 
C'olnda, M. D., '-ijonUl n< meniloiieil. 
This geiitlenian is .f>'vv in ilio Bondiay 
Medieal iServiei .i' .m i!ii'm■'iroiieil 
mediea! offieer. and -.n|M iinTendenl of 
vaccin.ation. Norlln I'll ni' i-u .. He liad 
gone to England tf' pa>-l'iii .,n avI.|^talll. 
snrgeoij, hut uid'oi< mniK!,' i-n liim 

he had gone' theJ<; ... > ■ hi lndi.aTt 

Mutiny, when all nidiM- '-l India weie 
proliibiled admission mvn ilu Indian 
Me<lical Service, and ibereime In- Ian! to 
roinrn disaiiix'int! d t" Bmidi. \ '-iitlioiit 
the exaniinalion. lie Iimwom i pa">cd 
a succc.ssliil exaniinal lull m J ngJand 
for M. I). 

Even an ]ionoi-ar\ a—I'-iaio -iii-'.non- 
ship is not. aoeoiil' d to iln- 'idi-.i-.-i-iant 
mirgcoii, no inattei wbai In- nn-io- 


Not a single a 2 )f>thccm'y »»' aa^gtant 
•ipothcMry has iij» to this day venttired 
to appear for the examination of ftu 
jussistaiit. snrgcdn. 

it is true tliat five* ajiothocarics now 
hold tla- honorary rank of assistant 
siivgi-oii. but (his liuiiorary rank is only 
given to them in India by the Indian 
OoVeriinu-nt, in eonsecpicncc of that 
stijiiigi- Older of ilie Govcrjimeut of 
India No. .h.aO .il' IStJ.'^. 

Belou' ihe publieaiion of this oj-dcr 
ibe iwii luo'i senior ajiothcearies used 
In lie ni.i.h- lioiiorjirv ’-iili-a.-.sisl.niil siir- 
e(>nii,, )i. Mind whieli prade they could 
iioi .'isjiui \o\v-a-days the s.'iiiK-senior 
n|inlliee.iri'■- '-uejli ai the idea of being 
called siib-a-.'Miant surgeons, :i,-- Govern- 
iiKjit eoiilii ,1111.I'd tliom the higher 
rank of honmaiy as>i.st.nnt .surgeon. 
Till- attiiinnieiit o) this rank lines not, 
iii\oive Ihe idea nf .‘iiiv exaniiiiutioii 
\\haii\er. All ptomolioiis take pltieo 
in this class nf -irNantsby Inigth of 
sol \ ire nnlv. 


This com}Kirison sjmws hu\\ natives, far better edneated, arc put very 
mueb inferior in rtuiU, im-iiion, and oTuolninonts to Europeans veyy nmch 
inferior in accpurcnicnt.s. 'I'lic elnss of nativtvs from which alone some 
have gone over !ind htn-ci-.-inlly passed the examination in England, is 
put helow' a cl.i.'S nf Enjnpe.ms from whir h not one has even ventured, 
as far as I can ascertain, m stand the ordeal of the same examination. 

r 

In the Tclegiapli and l’'oierit .service it is the same; natives are 
“virtually debarred by being- retiuired to go to England to enter the higher 
departments, as far as I am avvare.^ So here we are, after forty years, as 
if the great enactment, -ji' which great statesmen were proud, had never 
taken place. And all pledges, even such as that of our Most Gracious 
Majesty, were idle w-ir<b. 
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Now I conclude wiy notes on the Poverty of India. As I told you 
before, these notes were written more than two to three years ago. It 
remains to be seen what modification should bo made in these views by 
the light oi‘ the events of tho subsequent years. For the present the 
inevitable conclusion is that there is a heavy and exhausting annual 
drain, both material and moral, from India, caused hy tho excessive 
employment of Europeans; and to remedy this uimaturul and serious 
evil, such ciuidoyment needs to be limited to some reasonable extent, so 
that India may b<5 able to retain to itself some portion of the profits 
of its trad(‘, and, by thus increasing its capital and prosperity, may 
he strengtlicijod and ccntlj-nud in its loyalty ami gratitude to the 
British j)aticui. 1 Imijcd to bo ablo to sp^-ah more definitely on this 
point, but thi'Ugli it is now nearly three, years since Sir D. Wedderbum 
moved for a return of the nniubei-, salaries, allowances, iV-c., of all 
Eiiroi»eans and nath’es, eiiiploycd in all the departments of tho State 
di'avviiig a salary of above i{s. I0t>, it is not forthcoming yet. • 

1 cx])ected that such a return would ei\able uff to con=;idcr more 
carefully the extent and remedy of the serious OAil 1 am eomi>lainlng 
of, 1 w’oiild have cl(».s?d my paper here, but as 1 have seen what 
ii]>pears to Ijc a eonlirmatiou of t1u‘. ii'medy 1 ask for of the necessity 
of clipping Kuropeaii service, froni a most nuexpocted quarter, J dcsiro 
to s!iy a few more words. 'Flie (piarti'r 1 mean is the Bomhuij Gii-ettey 
or Mr. Miiclcan. Ifl iindeTfstniid him rightly, wc do not appear to he 
far from eiich otlior. c\eo])t what diil'erenco ma\ arise from his interpre¬ 
tation of his own AVords. In his paper of I'Sril March last, in com- 
montirig lipou tho cfui,s<vs of “the debased rupee," he considei-s Imnie 
remittances to have some ell'cct in that direction. And ho proposes the 
remedy. 1 give his own words. Ho says—“To decrease these (home 
remittances) hy clipping cslablishnicuts, oi- ratlu'r j-c-framing them on 
an economical basis, hj never emjiloiiliiij other than nutives of this vovntTii^ 
except where good policy and public conYcniciicc demand it, and if 
possible, by establishing some check on the extravag!\nt follies of the 
Secretary of State, should i)e the task of the Indian Government.” 
This is just w'hat I ask non, and what 1 asked before the tSeleet Com¬ 
mittee. Not only that the native services will be economical in 
themselves, hut that, even if they wei o as highly paid us the European 
services were at present, the economical result to India will* bo pure 
gain, as all such payments will continue and remain jis the wealth and 


Till' italics ari mine. 
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oajntal of the country. The only thing to be ascertained is irhat Mr. 
Maclean’s ideas are as to the extent of the employment of Snropeans 
that “ good policy and public convenience may demand.” 

The demoralising effect upon our rulers of this fundamental and 
serious evil shows itself in various ways, besides the most prominent one 
of the open non-performance of engagements, &c., which I have already 
pointed out. Take, for instance, the revenue legislation, for the 
Presidency of Bombay. This legislation, instead of maintaining the 
height of English justice, in wliich it commenced in the earlier 
Begnlations of 1827, and in which English prestige took its founda* 
^ion, gradually degenerated into a legalised Asiatic despotism, till 
the new Bevenue Jurisdiction Bill crowned the edifice, and by 
which the Collector, who was hitherto the “ king,” now becomes th 
emperor, and whose will generally will be the law of “ the land.” 

The dra.in of India’s wealth on the one hand, and the exigencies of 
the State expenditure increasing daily on the other, set all the ordinary 
laws of political economy and justice at naught, and lead the rulers to 
all sorts of ingenious and oppressive devices to make the two ends meets 
and to descend more and more every day to the principles of Asiatic 
despotism, so contrary to English grain and genius. Owing to tliis on 
unnatural policy of the British rule of ignoring India’s interests, and 
making it the drudge for the benefit of England, the whole rule move, 
in a wrong, unnatural, and suicidal groove. 

As much as our rulers swerve from “ the path of duty that is plain 
before them,” so much do they depart from “ the path of wisdom, of 
national prosperity, and of national honour.” 

Nature’s laws cannot be trifled with, and so long as they are immu¬ 
table, every violation of them carries with it its own Nemesis as sure as 
night follows day. 


REPLY TO CPJTICISMS. 

(July 187G.) 

( 

(Before an adjourned Meeting of Bombay Branch of the E. I. Association, on 
Monday evening, 24th July 1876, in the Framjec Cowasjee Institute. Mr. R. N, 
Ehotc in the chair.) 

I BEGIN with Mr. Maclean. He has very much misunderstood my 
papers. As a first instance, when he asks me to deduct the exports of 
India (less the exports from Native States) from my estimate of the 
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production of India, he does not see that my estimate is for the total 
produ^ion in India, and that what is exported b not to he deducted 
therefrom. 

As a second instance, he asks me to add 15,000,000/. for cotton 
manufactures. My estimate for production includes all raw cotton 
of British India, and I have already included in my estimate the 
additional value the raw cotton acquires by the application of industry 
in its conversion into cloth. Coal and foreign stores that are 
used in the mills are paid for from, and are therefore included in, 
the production I have estimated. The only additional value is that of 
the labour employed. But even if we allow the whole additional value 
acquired by raw cotton m its conversion into cloth, what will it be? Mr. 
Maclean’s “ Guide to Bombay ”(1875) (which is much later than the time 
of my notes) gives the number of the then working spindles as about 6 
lakhs in the whole of the Bombay Presidency. Taking 5 oz. per day 
per spindle and 340 working days in the year, the total, quantity of raw 
cotton consumed will he about 81,300 candies, wbftli, at Rs. 150 per 
candy, amounts to about 1,220,000/. The price of cloth is generally 
about double the pried of raw cotton, as I have ascertained from the 
details of two or three mills of Bombay ; so that the whole addition 
caused by the mills to ilic value of raw cotton is only 1,250,000/., say 
1,500,000/. sterling to leave a wide margin. Theil, again, there are, abou* 
the time of my notes, yam imports into India worth about 2,500,000/., pe** 
juinum. This, of course, is paid for from tlie production of the country " 
The value added to it is its conversion into cloth. Now the cost of 
weaving is about 25 per cent, of the value of yarn, so that the value 
thus added is about 600,000/., say 1,000,000/., to include any contin* 
gency, making the total value to be added to the raw production of about 
2,500,000/. If deduction is made for coal and foreign stores, this amount 
will be much lessened. Again, we know that hand-spinning is much 
' broken down, and there can be but a little quantity of cloth woven out 
of hand-spun yarn in India. Giving even 500,000/. more for that indus¬ 
try, the outside total of addition to the raw produce w’ould come to, a g 
a high estimate, 3,000,000/. instead of the 15,000,000/. which Mr. Mac- 
lean asks me to add without giving a single figure for his data. Let him 

give any reasonable data, and I shall gladly modify ray figures so far.* 

% 

As a third instance of misunderstanding my paper, when Mr. Maclean 
asks me to take 5,000,000/. for gold and silver ornaments made in this 
country, he forgets that gold and silver are not produced in this country. 
All bullion is imported, and is paid for from the produce of India; it there- 



fore can add nothing to my estimate of production. The only addition 
is the industry employed on it to convert it int o ornaments. This indus¬ 
try for the ordinary native ornaments will he amply covered by taking 
on an average an eighth of the value of the metal, which will give about 
625,000?., or say 750,0C(>?. sterling, or ovou 1,000,000?., while Mr. 
Maclean wants me to take 5,000,000?. 

As a fourth instance : while Mr. Afaclean tells me to add 
15,000,000?. and 5,000,000/. when there slumkl be hardly one-fifth of 
these amounts, he docs not see that I have actually allowed in my 
paper for all manufacturing industrial value, to he added io that of raw 
produce, as 17,000,000?.; and, further, for any oinissions JiO,000,000?. 
more (East hvlia Association Journal, vol. ix., No. 4, page 257). 

These four instances, I think, would be enough to show' the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Maclean’s criticism, and I pass over several otlier similar 
mistakes and mis-statements. I come to wliat is considered as his 
most pointed and uiost powerful argument, but which in reality is all 
moonshine. After eoulradicting flatly in my pa]>er Ids assertion that 
the exports of the United States-were in cxcesf' of imports, T had said 
that I had no reliable flgures for the years after 1800. To this he 
replies. “ Here tliey arc;” and ho gives them as follows. I quote Ids 
own w'ords: “ Mr. Dadahlwd says he cannot get‘authentic figures’of 
“ American trade for a later year than 1869; here thov are for 


“ him: — 

I MroUTS—M ekchaxoj zk a \ 1 > BrLLiox. 

E.\ 1-oRT.s—M erchandize and Dulliox. 

1869. 

... £87.627.917 

1869 ... 

. £99.330.735 

1870. 

- 97 - 779.351 

1870 ... 

. »>7.534.993 

1871. 

... 112,552.770 

1871 ... 

. 138.084.g08 

1872. 

... 117,259.889 

1872 ... 

... 128.337,183 

1873. 

... 132.709.29s 

1873 - 

. 142,240,730 

. 130.582,689 

1874. 

... 119,172,249 

1S74 


.■t:667.o_Ss.48i 


£756,111.238 


“The excess of exports over imports for the six years is therefore, 

“ 80,000,000?. sterling, giving a yearly average of nearly 15,000,000?. 
“against only 11,500,000?. for India. The explanation of the deficit in 
“ imports in the case of the United States is, of course, similar to that * 
‘^w'hich accounts for so much of the Indian deficit. The United States 
“ form a favourite field for investment of English capital, the interest of 
“ which is paid by America in the form of exports of produce. Yet we 
“ never heard an American citizen complain that his country was being 
“ drained of its w'ealth for the benefit of foreigners. He is only anxious 
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to borrow as much English capital as he can, kuowiug that, invested 
“ in reproductive works, it will repay him a hundredfold the paltry rate 
“ of interest he has to send abroad.” 


To these remarks of Mr. Maclean I reply, that he has taken his 
figures from the “ Statesman’s Year Book.” This hook has maile 
curious mistakes. It has indwled bullion iu the figures for export® 
of “ merchandize,” and given bullion s<-p!u-fitely ; and it has not 

converted tlie currency" value of exports of •• douit^.-itir produce” from 
the Atlantic port into yold. These two aud some* such other mistakes 
render this book’s figures for the years <.[uoteu alKwe. taken by Mr. 
Maclean, utterly wioiig. I give the following illustration of these inis- 
take.s iu the figures forthevear ending 30th .rune, 3S71. The correct 
official* figure.s are :— 


Rs-Exi’okts (Goi.i- Vai 


Mi'TC‘bancli/,0 . 

Gold and Silvei .. . 

Tel id •It ••• 

Morcliaiidize. • Exports 


... .^14,42 »270 
.. 14,038,629 


^28,459.809 


From Atlantic Purls. Frum Pacific Poi't.«i. “jpf .tiui iliilinm (Gold Value). 

Currency Value. (Juld Valia*. Frum Atlantic PurfH. Front Pacific Porfo,. 

5|!464.30o,77i ... :?!i 3.712,624 $76,187,027 ... $8,318,229 

(equal to Gobi Value) 

$414,826,393 ..., ! Tutal...$84.505,256 

Total—Mixed Valiir. .Ss62,5i8,6si, eqi'al 1. Value. $513,044,273 


Tot.vl Ex ('Old' 

DoItle^ 1 i<■ E-Vjion'. (Gold Value') ...$513,044,273 

Ko-Exj)orts (Gulil Value') ... . 28.459.899 

Total (Gold Value) ' .. $541,504,172 


Now, instead of the above correct ofiiciul ligute ’T $541,504,172 as 
the total exports from the United States (including bullion), the 
“ Statesman’s Look” makes “ merchandizo ’ $590,978,550 and bullion 
$98,441,989, wdiich I find to be made up as follows : It takes from the 
official retuins total mixed vnlfle of domestic exports, $562,518,051, and 
then adds to it the toUd re-exports, $28,469,899, and makes the addition- 
of these two figures as the total for “merchandize”—^viz., $690,978,550.. 
It will he now seen by a comparison of these figures with the official 

* Monthly Reports on the Commerce and Navifrid-ion of the United States, by 
the Chief of the Rni-pan of Statistics, for tbi* venr i ndinfr 30th .Tune 1871, p. 386. 
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oneSr^hat the currencj” value of the domeEtic exports from the Atlantic 
ports is not converted into gold, and that though in the two official 
totals of $562,518,651 and $28,459,899, bullion is already included, the 
total of these in the “ Statesman’s Book” is given for “ merchandise" 
alone, and a further statement is given for bullion as $98,441,989, made 
up nearly of $84,505,256 of domestic exports and $14,038,629 of 
re-exports. 

Mr. Maclean takes the total $500,978,550 of “merchandize" 
(which already includes bullion) and bullion over again, $98,543,885, 
and makes tho exports $689,420,539, or 138,084,908^. It will thus 
be seen that his figure for 1871 contains bullion to the extent of 
$98,543,885, or 19,889,198Z, taken twice, and the currency value of 
domestic produce exported from the Atlantic ports is not converted into 
gold value, making a furtlier error of $49,474,378 ; or the total error in 
Mr. Maclean’s figure for exports for 1871 alone is $98,543,885 + 
49,474,378= $148,018,263, or nearly 31,000,0007^ sterling at 50d. per$. 

I take 50^7. per $, as tho Parlianiontary Eeturns for Foreign States, 
No. XII., have taken this rate of exchange. 

Mr. Maclean has given the figures for six years. I am not able to 
verify the figure for 1874, so I give a comparison of the official correct 
figures and his figures for the years ending June, 1869, to 1873. 

The “ Statesman’s Book’s" wrong figures :— 

Imports. Exports. 



Merchandize. 

Bullion. 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

1869... 

$417,506,379 

$19,807,876 

1869.. 

• $439,134,5*9 

$57**38.380 

1870... 

462,377,587 

26,419,179 

1870., 

529,5*9.30* 

58,155,666 

1871... 

541 , 493,774 

21,270,024 

1871., 

590,978.550 

98,441,989 

1872... 

572,510,304 

*3,743,689 

1872.. 

561,808,381 

79.877,534 

1873... 

64*,030 ,539 

21,480,937 

* 873 -- 

626,595,077 

84,608,574 

$*,635,918,583 

$ 102,721,705 

t 

$2,748,035,839 

$378,222,143 

Add... 

102,721,705 

•f* 

Add.., 

. 378,222,143 

• •• 

Total $2,738,640,288 

j 


$3,126,257,982 




1 


2,738,640,288 



$ 387 , 617 , 694 , Excess of Exports. 
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Official correct figures* :— 

Imports—Includiko Bullion. 
(Qold Value.) 

1869 $437,314,255 

1870 u. ••• ••• 462,377,587 

1871 54*493,708 

187a 640,338,706 

1873 663 , 617,147 

• 

Total . $2,745,141,403 

Deduct Exports ... 2,466,589,293 

Excess of Imports... $ 278,552, no 


Expobts- Including Bullion. 



(Gold Value.) 
Domestic. 

Foreign. 

1869... 

$318,082,663 

$25,173414 

1870... 

420,500,275 

30,427,159 

1871... 

512,802,267 

28459,899 

1872... 

50*,285, 37 * 

22,769,749 

1873... 

578,938,985 

28,149,5** 


$2,331,609,561 

$*34,979,732 

J 


Total... $2,466,589,273 


Mr. Maclean’s total error for the five years, 1869 to 1873, is there¬ 
fore $278,552,110 + 387,617,694 = $666,169,804 - 138,785,OOOZ., at 
50rf. per $ ; or $133,233,961-27,757,OOOZ. per annum. 

In making, however, a comparison between the trade returns of India 
and the United States, there is one important matter to be considered, 
and when taken into account, as it ought to be,* the imports of the 
United States will be some 16 per cent, more than they are above 
shown to bo. In India the exports are declared at the value at the 
port of export. It is the same with the United States. The imports 
in India are declared at llic wholesale cash }>rica less trade discount”! 
at the port of import, ■which means the value at the foreign port of ex¬ 
port, plus freight, insurance, and other charges to the Indian port of im¬ 
port, and also plus 10 per cent, for profits. This is the principle on which 
the imports are declared in the Custom Houses in India when the tariff 
value is not already fixed, or the market price not agreed upon by the 
importer and the Custom House. But in the e.nse of the United States 
the declared valuej of imports is only the value declared at the foreign 
port from which the merchandize was exported, which means without 
adding the cost of freight, insurance and other charges, and 10 per cent, 
profits. Now Mr. Edward Young, the “ Chief of the Bureau of Ststis- 


Monthly Reports on Commerce and Navigation of, the United States, by 
Edward Young, Ph. D., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, for the year ending 30th 
June 1874, p. 177. • 

+ Customs Act (6) of 1863 , section 180 , also inquiry at the Cuslom House, gave 
30 per cent, to be added on the importer’s invoice, or 20 per cent, on the manu¬ 
facturer’s invoice. 

t Annual Report of Ciommerce and Navigation, 1873 , says (p. 3 ) : ** Import 
“ entries ; sworn specie values at foreign places of export.” 
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tics, Treasury Department'’ of the United States, calculates 6 per cent.* 
as representing the freiglit from foreign ports to America. 

This 6 per cent, for freight (without tiikiiig the further additional 
charges for insurance, commission, &c., into account), together with the 
10 per cent, as calculated in India for declaration for iraporis, makes it 
necessary to add 16 per cent, to the im]torts of the United States, before 
the actual excess of imports of the United States, on the principle adopt¬ 
ed in India, can be ascertained and compared with that of India. In 
that case the actual excess of imports over exports in the United 
States will be .1i!717,774,7:14-149,536,403Z.t for the five years, 1869 to 
1873, or $143,554,947 = 29,907,280f. per annum. Thus the correct 
result about the United States (on the principle of the Indian Custom 
House) is that, instead of there being an excess of exports of 15,000,0002. 
sterling per annum, there is actually an excess of imports of double that 
amount, or nearly 30,000,0002. sterling; thus making a difference between 
Mr. Maclean’s and tlic correct ligures of nearly 45,000,0002. sterling per 
annum. 

Mr. Maclc.an clearly admits my most important statements; he 
says : “ It has been estimated that the amount of the annual earnings 
“ of Englishmen connected witli India winch are thus transmitted 
“ home cannot be less than 20,000,000/., and wc should be inclined to 
“ place it at a very mvck higher 

Again: “To decrease these (home remittances) by clipping establish- 
‘‘ ments, or rather ro-framing on an economical basis, by ■never employing 
“ other than natives of this countryX except vvlien good policy and 
“ public convenience demand it, and, if potsiLle, by establishing some 
‘‘check on the extravagant follies of tluf Secretary of State, should be 
“ the task of the Indian Government.” 


* Montlily EeporK f«)r tlic year ending 30 th June, 1874 , p. 3.')2 : “The value 
“of the imports of raei'chaiwlize, as presented in the first table, boinf? those at the 
‘‘ports (»f shi]>mont, it will be jn'opcr to .odd thereto the amount of freights to the 
“ several ports of the Unitwl States . . . it is l)elieve(l that 6 per cent, on the total 
“value of imports is an estimate of ai>proximatc accuracy.” 

f Total Imports . $ 2 , 745 , 141 . 40,3 

Add 16 per cent. ... 439 , 222,624 

$ 3 , 184 , 364,027 
Deduct Exports. 2 , 466 , 689,293 

Excess of Imports ....$ 717 , 774 , 7 . 34 , at 50 d., for five years = £ 149 , 536,403 
Average per annum $ 14 . 3 ,. 554 , 947 , at 50 d.=s £ 29 , 907 , 280 . 

X The italics are mine. 
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This is just what I say, tliat there is an enormous transfer of the 
wealth of this country to England, and the remedy is the employment?* 
of Natives only, Lcyond the exigencies of the British rule. But for this 
single circumstance, his remarks about the United States would apply to 
India perfectly well—vix., “ Ho (the American) is only anxious to 
“ borrow as much English capital as ho can, knrtwing tliat, invested in 
“ reproductive works, it will rc])oy him a hundredfold the paltry rate of 
interest ho has to send alu’oud.” 

The Indian will (loyM^'f the fianie; hut while the American derives the 
/ttZf of what ho borrows, the Indian, borrowing witli one hand, 

has to give the money away to England with tlic other hand in these 
“home remittances'’ of Englishmen and “home charges,” getting for^ 
himself thc! Jwnhn only of the debt. The very idea of eoinpariug the 
circumstances and conditiem of the United States and India as being 
similar, is simply ‘absurd; on this point anotlicr reason will be given 
further on. 

1 will now RiiBWer Mr. Shapuorjec, who says hufiji is in the same boat 
with the United States. Jn support of his assertion, he says the United 
Statc.s have foreign debts of about 000,0007. T requested him to 

show me any official or ''uflicieiitly rcdinble autlmrity for these figures, 
and he show's me none. 

• 

Had Mr. Shapoorjee reail my j)apers carefully, he would not have 
said a word aboiif America’s public debt, for lie would have seen 
that T liave evchuled from my total of imports and exports those 
very years iu Avhicli the United Statc.s couti’actcd nearly the whole 
of its public debt flBCo to 1800). Again, Mr. Shapoorjec tells 
us that the raihfays of the UniteiL Ijtatcs “ could not have cost 
“le.ss tliiin 20,0007. a mile,’’ while the “Bailway Manual” for 
1873-J, w'hich ho has kindly lent me, gives the average cost at 
$60,1]f>, and thc “Statesman’s Book*'gives ^iiO.O^iO a-mile. Tliis 
is about 10,0007. to 11,0007., or nearly half of Mr. Shapoorjec’s 
figure ; and thus nearly half of his “ 850,000,0007, if not more,” of 
foreign capital for rail way s,disa})pears. Now' I give one more reason 
W'hy Mr. Shapoorjec’s figure of 1,625,000,000/. sterling as the present 
foreign debt of the United States cannot be accepted. Mr, Eddvard 
Young, whom I have already mentioned,—the highest official authority 
on the Treasury statistics of the United States,—calculates and gives (in 
bis official “ Monthly reports on the Commerce and Navigation of the 
“United States for the year ending .Tune 30, 1874,” page 352) his 
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own personal and unofficial estimate of the ** aggregate foreign debts 
J‘of the United States.” He says ; “ Although there were no natuiud 
" securities held abroad at the commencement of our late war, yet some 
‘‘ of the bonds of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and probably of 
Massachusetts and other States, as well as railroad shares and seenri- 
“ ties, were owned in Europe. In the absence of accurate data on the 
“ subject, it is believed that $50,000,000 is an ample estimate for these 
“ aviie heUum securities. With this addition, onr aggregate foreign debt 
“ amounts to nearly twelve hdndhed million dollars.” Such is Mr. 
Young’s estimate of the aggregate debts, “national, State, municipal, and 
“ corporation, held in foreign countries ”—i.e., $1,200,000,000—when 
Mr. Shapoorjee asks us to take tbe figures nearly seven times larger 
4,625,000,000/. equal to $7,800,000,000. I trust I may be excused for 
not accepting his figures, and his conclusions based thereon. Again, 
Mr. Shapoorjee has been good enough to give me an extract from the 
Westrninsts" Review of January 1876. This extract gives (in 1875 ) the 
national production of the United Kingdom as 28/. per head of popula¬ 
tion, of the United States as 28/. per liead, and of Bussia as 7/. lOs. per 
head ; France, 22/. ; Austria, 18/.; and Italy, 1,5/,; while India hardly 
produces 2/. a-head. The simple fact, then, that the United States is 
the second richest country in the world, and its people have all their 
revenues and resources at iheir own command and for their ovn benefit 
only, is enough to show that it is simply absurd and idle to compare it, 
in its circumstances and condition, as being in the same boat with tlie 
half-starving and ever-draining India, When the Americans are sub¬ 
jected to a “ home remittance” to a foreign country of some “ very 
much higher figure” than 20,01)0,000/. sterling a-ycar, and “home 
charges, ” and when a large number of foreigners eijgross all official and 
important positions to their own exclusion^ causing thereby such heavy 
drain, tlven will be the proper time to make a comparison between 
America and India. 

f 

The comparison with Russia and other European States is equally 
unreasonable. In spite of the inferior administration of Russia, and the 
great military expenditure, its national income is nearly four times as 
much as that of India,^ a nd that of the other European States is mucb 
larger still; and they have no “ home remittances and charges” to remit, 
which India has to do from its wretched income of hardly 2/. per head 
per annum. 

Mr. Schrnttky misunderstands me when be thinks that in the present 
discussion about the material condition of India, I mention the necessity 
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of the employment of natives as anything more than the only remedy 
hy which the capital of the country can he saved to itself, to enable the 
agricultural as well as all other industries to get the necessary lifeblood 
for their maintenance and progress. If it were possible that every Euro¬ 
pean coming to India would make it bis home, so that the item of the 
" home remittances and charges” would be nearly eliminated, it would 
not matter at all, as far as the present question of the material prosperity 
of the country is concerned, whether the European or the Native is in 
office. The only remedy is, that either the Europeans must, like the 
Mahomedan conquerors, become Natives and remain in the country, or 
remain out of office beyond the exigency of the British rule. If not, 
then it is idle to hope that India can rise in material prosperity, or be 
anything else but a wretched drudge for England’s benefit. On the 
other hand, a natural and just policy would make India, with teeming 
population, the best. customer for England, and the best field for 
England’s enterprise, and its agriculture would derive all the aid which 
Mr. Schrottky. could desire in the goodness of his heart. 

To Mr. Trant I have only to say that his political economy may be 
applicable to a Native-governed country, but when he takes the element 
of the “ houie remittances and charges” into accouiil, he will not differ 
much from me. 

In reply to Mr. Collett’s remarks, I have to request him to take several 
elements into account which lie appears to have forgotten. 

1. To add 15 per cent.* profits to exports. (During the American 
War, the percentage of profits on the exported produce was very much 
larger.) 


* For the following countries the profits, or excohs of imports over exports, are 
as imdcr, subject to mmliticatioii for foreign debts or loans : — 


The United Kingdom.25 per cent. (1858 to 1870) 

Australia .'15 ,, „ (1858 to 1868) 

British North America . 29 „ (1858 to i868) 

(East India Association Journal, vol. ix., 

No. 4, page 263.) 

United Stales (as under) ... •. 18 „ „ (1869 to 1873) 

Imports • ••• CM A. $ 2745 >i 4 i, 4 t '3 


Add 6 per cent. Freight (leaving other cliarges)— 

Commission, Insurande, kc.—alone. 164,708,484 


\ 


Deduct Exports 


• M • M •«« t«t ••• 


$2,909,849,887 

2,466,589.293 


Excess of Imports or Piofits—sayiiS.pcr cent, above Exports ^44ii26o,594 
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2. To deduct from import nearly 140,000,OOOZ. of foreign debt (public 
and railway) incurred during tlie eighteen years he has taken. 

3. To remember that the profits of opium as well as of all India’s 
commerce arc as much India’s pi’operty and resources as the profits in 
coal, iron, and all other exported produce and manufactures of England 
are England’s property and resources, though all such profits arc derived 
from foreign nations; and that all the ]>ri>fits of opium and general 
commerce of India are included in my total production of India. 

4. To remember tliat, notwithstanding that opium and the profits of 
commerce are legitinuito property and resources of India, even after 
deducting these aiuonnts, or tliat, in addition to these amounts being sent 
away to England, there is the further amount of about 2b0,000,0001. in 
prineipaT alone gone to England during the thiriy-tiight years 1 have 
taken ; and that Mr. Coilelt lias not jiointod out any mistake in my 
calculations. 

For his (dghteen ^ears also, if he will take the items he has forgotten, 
his results will not diller from mine. 

f I 

For 1S58 to 1875 Ills tiirnrc for Ks]>o 1'K !■> ... ... l 9 iO; 99 S-ooo 

Add 15 jicT cciil. l^rofiis ... 136.649.250 

Total jn'ocml!' of E\|u)rlN ... ... 11.047.644.250 

His hujiorts arc ..1:764.310.000 

IJeduct Loans Imiso-tod. aboui . 140.000.000 

Actual Cuniim-ivuillinpori''(iiicJudiiiu Go\cnui)ciit Store)... 

Excess of proceeds of Exports . . ... . 

Deduct Railway Interest 

Transfer to Enfil-aiKl from India'.-, ri'.-ources (t xeliulinjj In¬ 
terest on Railway Jjoan.-) ... ,,, ... 

Tills ti'iDisfeJ is espial lo the ttliole of ilie 

Opium Ilevemir .Ci0S.i56.f07 

The Aviiule of )noth" 1)11 Ex))orls ... .. 136.G4g.250 

And furthermore, from lintiaV iV"ourees ... 127.394.906 

or nearly 130,000,000A in addition lu tlic railway interest. 'I’he actual 
transfer is even larger than tliis, as u ill be stten further on. 

'Mark, then, during Mr. Collett’s eighteen years all opium revenue, 
all profits of commerce and guaranteed interest on railwaj^s, are trans¬ 
ferred to England, and 130,000,000/., besides making a total, in prin¬ 
cipal alone, of 424,000,000^., or 072,000,0001 excluding railway 


c 624 , 3 io.ooo 

C423.334.250 
5 L» 33-987 


373.200.263 
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mterost Moreover, it must be remembered that during the Americau 
War great profits were made, and this having to be added to the 
exports, is so much more transferred to England. 

Thus, as Mr. Collett’s figures are imperfect, I need not trouble the 
meeting with any comments on the ccmfur-iou into which he has fallen on 
account thereof. I have taken his own figures and shown what they 
lead to, as the best way of pointing out his mistake. * 


Thanks to my critics, they have led me into a closer examination of 
some points, and 1 find the case of India Avorse than Avhat 1 have already 
made out, I have to modil'y some of my figures,* Avhicli I now do. 

1 have shown tliat tlie imports into India (^including bullion) from 
18:^5 to 1872 are 01*),000,000/. Now, in making out auation’s balance- 
sheet with foreign eountries, the bahauce of profit should be taken between 
the price of exports at the port of ox])Ort, and the price of imports as laid 
down or co.sting at tlio port of inijiort, and not the marVot j^fice at the 
place of import, which iucliule the profit ('ii the import obtained iu the 
importing country itself. 


I may illustrate tWis : I laid out 11s. 1,00() in cotton and sent it to 
England. There it realized proect‘d'<, say, l{^. ],IoO. This may bo re- 
niiitcd to me in silver, so that AvJien tiie transaction is completed, I 
receive into my hands Us. 1,150, in the place pf Rs. 1,000 which I had 
first laid out, so that, the.eoimtry Inis added Rs. j.lO thereby to its 
capital. But snpj-iopc, instead of golt.ing silver, 1 imported, say, ten bales 
of piece good.s \\hiel) were laiddoAvn in Biunbay for lis, 1,150. The gain 
to the country so far is iIjc .=fiinc iu both cases—an addition of Rs. 150. 
But any gain to me. aflrr that in the sale of these piece goods iu India 
itself is /;o gain to India. Suppose 1 sold these goods for Rs. 1,300, 
Thai siniidy Jineans that T 'liad these goods and anotlmr person had 
Rs. 1,300. and wo ,simi>ly c.vchanged. Tlie eountiy has no addition made 
to its already existing property. It. is tipi .same—vi/,.. th<‘ten bales ot 
piece goods and Rs. 1,300 ; only they have changed hands. Hearing this 
in mind, and also that tlui di'clared value of imports into 1 ndia is not 
the laiiiug down price, hut the murkd^ price, Avhieli means tlie htyiivg 
doKV price p7w‘t 10 per cunt. 2 >rofit, it is necessary, for a.secrtaining the 
rout profits from the foreign commerce of India, to deduct 10 per cent, 
from the declared value of imports (merchandize). Doing this the 


* IStmi Iiuiia Amwiation Journal^ vol. ix,, No. 4, p, 264. 
t See the first note at page 149. 
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total imports from 1835 to 1872 should be taken at 943,000,00(HL mi&ne 
62,000,OOOi.,* which will be equal to 881,000,000/. In that case the 
real deficit of imports under what the imports ought to have been 
(1,438,000,000/.) will be 557,000,000/. in place of the nearly 500,000,000/. 
1 have given in my paper. 


The ^gure of the amount, after deducting opium and profits of 
commerce, will be 248,000,000/. instead of nearly 200,000,000/.; or the 
total transfer of wealth to England in addition to the railway interest 
(40,000,000/.) will be 617,000,000/., instead of 453,000,000/. given in my 
paper, and the yearly average of every five years of this amount of 
617,000,000/. will be proportionately larger—about 13 per cent. The 
averages will be about— 


183s to 1839 
1840 to 1844 
184s to 1849 
1850101854 
1855 to 1859 
t i860 to 1864 
1865 to 1869 
1870 to 1872 


£ 6 , 000,000 

6,600,000 

8,700,000 

8,400,000 

8,700,000 

19,000,000 

27,500,000 

31,000,000 


This average during the American War would be much increased 
if the whole profits 011 the exported produce of the time could be 
ascertained. 


In preparing this reply I have had to work out all the figures 
hurriedly, but I hope they will be found correct. 

I have not seen the late Administration Reports, but I trust they 
give fuller details than the previous ones with which I had to deal, and 
if so, more precise results could be obtained as to the actual annual pro¬ 
duction of the country, which is the most important point to be settled 
to give us an accurate knowledge of the actual poverty or otherwise of 
this country. , 


Since I wrote the above I purchased a copy of the latest Adminis- 
tratior Report of Bengal (1874-5) in the hope of obtaining from it some 
more definite statistics about production than I have been able to embody 


* Importar-merchandize, 1834-5 to 1872, 618,000,000/., 10 per cent, of which is 
nearly 62,000,000/. 

11 could not find the amount of enfacccl paper given for every year before 
i860. I have, therefore, taken the whole amount in i860, which increases Uie 
average for 1860-64, and correspondingly diminishes the average of the previous 
years, but not to a large extent. 
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in my paper. Great was my disappointment when I read Sir R. Temple's 
atatement: “Again, the survey embraced only the exterior bound- 
“ aries of each village or parish, and afforded no details of cultlva- 
“ tion and waste, culturable or unculturable.” The question at issue 
is a simple matter of facts and science. Is there so much cultivated 
land or not? is there so much produce or ilotl and are such and 
such the prices or not ? And then common arithmetic gives you 
certain results. No amount oi‘ indirect reasuning or assumption can 
falsify facts and arithmetic, and make 2 and 2 equal 5. So far as the 
official stsitisties are imperfect, it is the duty of the Government to give 
to the public full details. We know the national production of other 
countries, and there is no reason wliy the Indian (Jovernment should not 
be able to give ns similar important information. That would be tlie 
best and surest guide and test of the actual condition of the people of 
India, and our rulers would see from them their way cleai^y to the 
most proper and effectual remedies. 1 have not^the least doubt in 
my mind that if the linglish (u>vernmcnt oiiet' clearly sec the evil, 
they will not ahriuL frtvn applying the pnqier remedies. My estimate of 
40s. a-hoad has been accepted and argued upon by an Uuder-Secretaiy 
of State (Mr. (>. Duff) aiui a Viceniy (Lord Mayo), :ind another Vioero}' 
(Lord Lawrence) has told us that the mass of the peo])le are half-fed. 
It is not the question of the ‘ordinary proportion of the poor in every 
country. Mr. ({rant Duff, in his reply io Mr. Lawseu, asked whether the 
“ already poor population of India’* an as to be ground dow n to the ver)* 
“ dust” by the removal of the opium duty. So the margin between the 
present condition of India and of being ground dowui “ to the very 
“ dust” is only the opium reA’i'nno. Is tliis prosperity ? 1 have been 
lately reading the cxpres.sion, “balance hi favour of India.” The 
writers evidently suppose that what they C 41 II the balance of trade in 
favour of India was something that India bad to receive some time or 
other. They do not seem to understand that of all the dejirit of import 
against the proceeds of export, not a single pie in cash or goods is to be 
received by India; that, similarly, of all the excess of imjiorts in all 
the other parts of the British Eiupire to the extent of 15 to 25 [tcr cem. 
over exports, or 18 percent, in the United States, not a single‘farthing 
has to be paid to any countiy'. It is, in fact, the profit of their e.xports 
and the deficit of India is .so much transfer of its AA'calth to England. 
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Mr. Dadabhai concluded by thanking the meeting for extending so 
much indulgence to him, and the many gentlemen who had come forward 
to join in the discussion. When they first met in that hall, their fear 
was that they would have none to oppose or to criticise the paper ; but 
he was agreeably surprised to find that it had been criticised by ao many, 
and he was sure that this would bring out the real truth, and he hoped 
that in future his critics would exert their influence to make India some 
thing like the United States. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 

THE REMEDY. 

When I vk'rote these notes in ISITS, or read them in 1876, I little 
dreamt that they would so soon obtain such terrible confirmation as the 
present deplorable famines have given them. 

The chief cause of India’s poverty, misery, and all material evils, is 
the exhaustion of its previous wealth, tlie continuously increasing ex¬ 
hausting and wcak^'ning drain from its annual production by the very 
excessive expenditure on the European portion of all its services, and 
the burden of a large amount a year to be paid .to foreign countries for 
interest on the public debt, which is chiefly caused by the British rule. 

The obvious remedy is to allow India to keep what it produces, and 
to help it as much as it lay in the power of the British nation to reduce 
her burden of the interest on the public debt; with a reasonable pro¬ 
vision for the means absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
British rule. 

For tins purpose it is necessary, on the one hand, io limit uHthin a 
certain the total of a'ery kind of expendilure (pay, pensions and 

every possible kind of allowance), for the Evropeav. portion of all the 
services both in England and India, directly or indirectly connected 
with or under the control of Ooveriinient (including, therefore, guaran¬ 
teed railways or other woi-ks, manufactures, local funds, &c.) ; and to 
guarantee the public debt; and on tltc other liaiid, for the important 
political object of maintaining the British rule, to reserve by law for 
Etiropeans alone, such places of power as may be absolutely necessary 
for the purpose with a fair proportion of the army, w’ithin the limited 
amount of expenditure for the European portion of all the services. 

Under some judicious arrangement of the kind I propose, the people 
of India, being allowed.to keep mogt of what they produced, will rise in. 
material prosperity under, what is upon the whole, a good system of ad¬ 
ministration, blessing the hand that gave such prosperity, and mereas- 
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vn/g the benefit to the English people also manifold^ by the extensifa 
commercial relations that must necessarily be then developed hetvreen 
England and India: and all fears of any danger to the British rule will 
be dispelled, both from the gratitude, loyalty, and self-interest of the 
people of India, and from the possession of important posts of power and 
a fair portion of the aiiuy by Europeans alone. Then will Macaulay’s 
words be verified to the glory of England, as also to her hentfU :— 

“We shall never consent to administer the pousta to a whole com¬ 
munity, to stupefy and paralyse a great people whom God has committed 
to our charge and we shall not “ keep a hundred millions (two hundred 
millions), of men from being our customers, in order that they might 
continue to be our slaves.” 



SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES- 

CHAPTER IV. 

I. 

INDIA’S INTEREST IN THE GENERAL ELECTION (1886). 

(Before a meeting of tlie memi>ei's of the Bombay Presidency Assiocation, hel((, 
in the rooms of the Association on Tuesday evening, the 29 th September 1885 . Mr. 
(now Sir) Uinsha Maneckji Petit in the chair.) 

<rhe Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji proposed:—“That the following can¬ 
didates, on a<!C0Tmt of their services and opinions jmbliely expressed by 
them on Indian cpiestions, are desor\ ing of the support of the Indian 
people The Right Honourable Mr. John Bright, the ]\larquis of 
Hartington, Mr. J.^Slagg, Sir J. Phear, Mr, L. Gliosc, Mr. W. Digby, 
Mr. W. S. Blunt, Mr. S. Keay, Mr. S. Laing, Captain Verney, and Mr. 
W. C. Plowden. 'I’hat the views regarding Indian (piestions publicly 
expressed by the following candidates cannot be upproved by the people 
of India, and these candidates cannot be iK;eei>tcd as representing Indian 
interests :—Sir Richard Temple, Mr. d. M. Maclean, Mr, A, S. Ayrton. 
Sir Lewis Pelly, and Sir Roper Lethbridge.” He said:—I speak to the 
motion which is placed in my hands with a deep sense of its importance. 
Hitherto it has been, and it will be so generally, that the English peo¬ 
ple can mostly derive their information about India from Anglo-Indians, 
official and non-official, but chiefly iroin the former. But there arc 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indians. Some, but their number is small, 
have used their eyes rightly, have looked beyond the narrow circle of 
theii own office, have sympathised with the natives, and tried to 
* understand them and to^liud out their true wants and aspirations. 
Unfortunately the larger number of Anglo-Indians do not take such wide 
views, or such interest in the natives as would enable them to judge- 
riglitly of the actual condition of India. Now wlum wc consider of 
W'hat extreme importance it is to us that the people of England should 
have correct information of our condition and wants : how almost entire- 

4 ' ^ 

ly w'e have to depend upon the people and Parliament of England to 
make those great reforms which alone can remove the seiious evils from 
which we are suffering, it is no ordinary necessity for us that we should 
take some steps, by which we may inforan the great Britisli ])ublic, on 
which souiccs of information they could rely with any confidence. As 
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I have said, the number of those who have the necessary true experience 
end interest in the natives is very small. It is extremely necessary that 
such should be pointed out by us. We also find that several English¬ 
men visiting India, as impartial observers, without any bias or pre¬ 
judices, have often formed a more correct estimate of the position and 
necessities of India than many an Anglo-Indian of the so-called ex¬ 
perience of twenty or thirty years. Even some, who have not been 
here at all, form fair and just estimates. It is not always that we can 
approach the British people in a. way so as to secure the general atten¬ 
tion of the whole nation at the same time. The present occasion of the 
new elections is one of those rare occasions in which we can appeal to 
the whole nation, and especially in a way most useful for our purpose. 
It is in Parliament that our cliief battles have to be fo\igbt. The 
election of its members, especially those who profess to speak on Indian 
matters, requires our c.arnc8t attention, and we should point out clearly 
to the electors, which of those candidates who make India a* plank in 
their credentials, liave our confiilence. We do not at all intend to 
influence the electors in any way in matters of their choice of the 
representatives that siyt them best for their local politics. What we 
desire to impress upon them is, that so far as the important element of 
the deliberations on Indian questions is concerned, we desire to name 
those caudidate.s who are deserving of our confidence and support, and 
on whom we can rely as would fairly and righteously represent our real 
wants and just rights before Parliament. It is with this object that I 
ask 3 n)u to adopt the resolution before you. The first name in our 
resolution is the bright name of The Right Honourable Mr. John 
Bright. Now I do not certainly presume that 1 cap say anything, or 
that our association can do anything that can in the least add to the 
high position Mr. Bright occupies. What I say, therefore, is not with 
any view that we give any support to him, but as an expression of our 
esteem and admiration, and of our gratitudt^for the warm and righteous 
interest he has evinced on our behalf. I would not* certainly take up 
your time in telling you what he is and what he has done. His fame 
and name are familiar to the wide world. I may simply refer to a few 
matters concerning ourselves. Our great charter is the gracious Pro 
clamation of the Queen. That proclamation is the very test by which 
we test friends or foes ; and it is Mr. Bright who first proposed and 
urged the duty and necessity of issuing such a proclamation, at a time 
when the heads of many were bewildered and lost, in his speech on the 
India Bill in 1858. I should not tarry long on the tempting subject, 
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for if I went on quoting from Mr. Bright’s speeches, to ishow what he 
has done more than a quarter of a century ago, asking for us what we 
have been only latterly beginning to give utterance to, I might detain ^ou 
for hours. I must, however, give you a few short extracts, showing 
both the earnestness and tho intense sense of justice of the man. “ The 
people of India,” he said, “have the highest and strongest claims upon 
you—claims which you cannot forget—claims which if you do not act 
upon, you may rely upon it that, if there be a judgment for nations—as 
I believe there is, as for individuals—our children in no distant genera¬ 
tion must pay the penalty which wo have purchased by neglecting our 
duty to the populations of India.” In his speech of 185B, on the 
occasion of the renewal of the E. I. Company’s charter, referring to the 
miserable condition of the masses of India, he said:—“ I must say that 
it is my belief that if a country be found possessing a most fertile soil 
and capable of bearing every variety of production, and that notwith¬ 
standing, the people are in a state of extreme destitution and sufTering, 
the chances arc that there is some fundamental error in the government 
of that country.” When, may I ask, will •our rulers see this “funda¬ 
mental error ?”* I have purposely confined myself to his older 
utterances so far, that wc may fullj' appreciate the rigJiteous advocacy 
at a time when our own voice Avas feeble and hardly heard at all. You 
will allow me to make mie I’efcrence to his later words, and you will see 
how he is yet the same man and the same frioud of India. In his 
“ Public Letters,” in a letter written by him last year to a gentleman 
at Calcutta, he says :—“ It is to me a great mystery that England 
should be in the position she now is in r(}latioti to India. I hope it may 
be within the ordering of Providejiee that ultimately good may arise 
from it. I am convinced that, this can only come from tht; most just 
Government which we are able to confer upon your countless millions, 
• and it will always be a duty and a pleasure to me to help forward any 
measure that may tend to the well-being of your people.” Tlie Marquis 
of Hartingtou also occupies a position to which we can hardly add any¬ 
thing. But as we have during his State Secretaryship of India observed 
his disposition towards a due appreciatio^u of and fulfilment oE the noble 
principles of the proclamation, and his emphatic identifying himself with 
the righteous Kipon policy at a time of crucial trial—during the' excite¬ 
ment of the Ilbert Bill—we cannot hut take this opportunity of express¬ 
ing our thanks and our confidence in him. To assure you the more 
fully of this duty upon us, you will permit me to read a few words on 
this very topic from his speech of 23rd August, 1883. After pointing 
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out the insufficiency of the administration, and the inability of India to 
afford more for it^ he said :—“ If the country is to be better governed, 
that can only be done by the employment of the best and most intel¬ 
ligent of the natives in the service. There is a further reason, in my 
opinion, why this policy should be adopted, and that is, that it is not 
wise to educate the people of India, to introduce among them, your 
civilization and your progress and your literature, and at the same time 
to toll them, they shall never have any chance of taking any part or 
share in the administration of the affairs of their country except by their 
getting rid, in the first instance, of their European rulers.” I cannot 
refrain myself from expressing my deep regret that we are not able to 
include in our present list "a name that stands pre-eminently high as one 
of our best friends—I mean Mr. Fawcett. « But I trust you will allow 
me to give a few short extracts, as a warning and a voice from the grave, 
of one who had the welfare of the poor and dumb millions at heart. 
Though he is dead his spirit may guide our other friends, and dur rulers. 
I give tluise extracts as specially bearing on the jire^mt disastrous move 
of imposing a pernianeid additional aiimial burden of some two to three 
crores (»f rupees upon us, and on the wliole Indian problem. With refer¬ 
ence to tlic Afghan jiOlicy he said in 1879;—‘'ll cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that in tlie exifating finaiu-ial condition of Injiia, no peril 
can be more serious than the adoption of a policy, wliich, if it should 
lead to a large additional expeftdituro, would sooner or later ncce,ssitate 
an increase of taxation. . . The additional taxation which must be 

the inevitable accempanimeut of increased expenditure will bring upon 
India the gravest perils.” Again—“ The question, however, as to the 
exact proportion in which the cost of pursuing a forward policy in 
Afghanistan should be borne by England and’ India respectively will 
have again to be considered anew, now that it has become necessary tp 
renew hostilities in Afghanistan.” These words apply with equal force 
to-day when we are threatened wdth a Igrge unnecessary additional 
burden. On the subject of the whole Indian problem, he said:—“Al¬ 
though there is much in the present financial I'ondition of India to cause 
the most serious apprehension, yet there is one circumstance connected 
with it which may fairly he regarded as a most hojpeful omen for the 
future. Until quite lately, India was looked upon as an extremely 
wealthy country, and tliere was no project, however cosily, that India 
was not supposed to be rich enough to pay for. Now, however, juster 
ideas of the resources of tlie country and of the condition of the people 
prevail. The recurrence of famines. . . . have at length led the 
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' English public to take iim hold of the fact that India is an extremely 
poor country, and that the great mass of her people are in such a state 
of impoverishment that the Government will have to contend with 
exceptii>nal difficulties if it becomes necessary to procure increased 
revenue by additional taxation.” “ Witliout an hour’s delay the fact 
should be recognised that India is not in a position to pay for various 
services at their present rate of remuneration. A most important saving 
might be effected by more largely employing natives in positions which 
are now filled by highly paid Europeans, and from such a change 
political as well as financial advantsiges would result.” “ The entire 
system in which the Government of India is conducted must he changed. 
The illusion is only just beginning to pass away that India is an ex¬ 
tremely wealthy country.” “ The financial condition of India is one of 
such extreme peril that economy is not only desirable but is a matter of 
imperative necessity.” “ No misfortune which could happen to India 
could be greater than having to make her people bear the burden of 
increased taxation.”’ “ In ordci* to restore tho finances of India and 
prevent them drifting into hopeless embarrassment, it is absolutely 
essential that the policy of ‘ rigid economy in e^'^^y branch of the public 
service’ wliich has been recently announced by the Government should 
be carried dut wdth promj)titudc and thoroughness.This policy was 
announced by the Confservative (ioverjunent, and now all this is forgot¬ 
ten and the Conservative Government are proposing to burden us with 
additional expenditure of two or three millions, or may be more ! We 
cannot too strongly protest against this. In all the extracts I have read 
you will perceive the kind of policy which our friends have urged, and 
this test, or as I may shortly call, tho Eoyal Proclamation policy, is the 
principal one by which we may diticriminate friends from those 
who either from ignorance or narrow-minded selfishness advocate 
a different policy. Judging by this test, I may say that all the 
other names in the first part bf the resolution are fairly entitled to our con¬ 
fidence and to an appeal from us to the constituencies to return them to 
Parliament as far as our interests are concerned. Their writings show 
that they have a good gi’asp of our pojsition and wants. I may refer to 
Mr. Slagg’s views and efforts to abolish the India Council. Nothing can 
be* more absurd than that in the nineteenth century and in England 
itself, the first home of public and free discussion upon all public matters, 
there should exist a body to deliberate secretly upon the destinies of a 
sixth of the human race! It is an utter anachronism. Mr. Slagg’s 
laudable and persistent efforts to get an inquiry into the Government of 
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India promises to be successful. Messrs. Slagg, Digby, Keay, Blunt, 
and Verney’s writings show that they understand us and have done us 
good sendee. tAbout Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose I need not say more than 
that he is the only one through whom the Indians, will now have a 
chance of speaking for themselves. I have every hope that he will do 
justice to himself, and fulfil the expectations whicli India has rested on 
him by honest and hard work for the welfare of his country. We must 
feel very thankful to the electors of Urcenwicli for giving him such 
welcome and sympathy as they have done. They liave shown remarkable 
liberality, vindicated the Engli.sli spirit of justice and philanthropy, 
have held out a hand to us of equal citizenship, and noMy confirmed the 
sincerity of the Royal rrochimatioii, by their acticui as a part of the 
English nation. , Mr. Laing has, I phi afraid, some incorrect notions 
about the balance of llic trade of India, but wo know that he under¬ 
stands India well and will continue to be useful hi promoting our welfare. 
Sir John Pliear and Mr. Plowden five known to us for their*sympathies 
with us. >Sir John I’hear’s book The Aryan l^illage,” shows much 
sympathetic study of the country and it> institutions, and he proved 
our friend at the time of tli(‘ Tlbort iJill. He said:—“ "^e have a 
higher duty to India than to consult the prejudices of this kind of a 
few thousands of our own countrymen, who are there to-duy, but may 
be gone to-morrow. We have togoicrn that v^'ist empire in the interest 
of the millions who constitufo the indigenous population of the country.*’ 
Mr. Plowden .‘^ays, witli reference to Lord Pipo’i's policy :—“ I know it 
to be just, 1 know it also to be honest and earnest, 1 believe it to be sound 
and tborouglily practical.'’, I next come to our second list. As I have 
already said, we do not ask the constituencies not to return them if they 
are suitable to tlicm on other grounds. Wc only ask that whatever weight 
the electors may give to th<‘ir other qualifications, they would not take 
them as fair exponents or trustwortliy interpreters of India’s wants and 
just wishes, and as favouring us by electing*tlicm. With regard to Sir R. 
Temple I need say nothing more than that be endeavours to produce the 
wrong and mischievous impression upon the minds of the English people 
that India is p’-osperous and increasing in prosperity, in the teeth of the 
early and latest testimony of eminent men and. in the teeth of facts. 
Mr. Fawcett told that the illusion was passing away, while Sir Richard 
keeps it up ! I do not advert to some of his acts in India, Such as the 
strange contrast of 2 lbs. rations in Bengal and the disastrous 1 lb. ration 
famine policy here, probably to please higher authorities—his high-hand¬ 
edness, his treatment of the local funds, &c. &c, I confine myself to an 
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utterance or two of his after leaying India. It is strange that a quarts 
of a century ago Mr. Richard Temple was able to take and express a 
remarkably intelligent view of the Indian problem. In connection 'srith. 
the Punjab he expounded the causes of Punjab’s poverty and revival in 
hie report of 1859 in these significant and clear words :—“ In former 
reports it was explained how the circumstance of so much money going 
out of the Punjab contributed to depress the agriculturist. The native 
regular army was Hindustani, to them was a large share of the Punjab 
revenue disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the spot and a 
part was remitted to their homes. Thus it was that year after year, 
lakhs and lakhs were drained from the Punjab, and enriched Ondh. 
But within the last year, the native army being Punjabee, all such sums 
have been paid to them, and have been spent at home. Again, many 
thousands of Punjabee soldiers are serving abroad. These men not only 
remit their savings, hut also have sent quantities of prize property and 
plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The effect of 
all this is already perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a 
freer circulation of money and a fresh impetus to cultivation.” Now, 
gentlemen, am I not justifieil in saying that it is ptraiigc that what Mr. 
Richard Temple of twenty-five years past saw so intelligently, about 
Punjab, Sir Richard Temple of the present day does not or would not 
see about India, whence, not merely “ lakhs and lakhs” but hundreds 
and hundreds of lakhs—thirty hundred or so lakhs are drained to 
England. He cannot, it appears, now grasj) the problem of India as he 
did that of the Punjab. I cannot undertake to explaui this phenome¬ 
non. What maybe the reason or object? Ho alone can explain. As 
he is presently doing mischief by posing as a friend, I can only 
say “save us from such a friend.” Wc cannot but speak out, however 
unwillingly, that Sir Richard Temple is not a safe and correct 
guide for the people of England for India’s wants and wishes. While 
Bright in ’53, LawrcTicc in and ’73, Fawcett in ’79, the London 
Punch’s grand cartoon of Disillusiou in ’79 pourtraying the wretch¬ 
ed Indian woman and children, with the shorn pagoda tree over 
their heads, begging alms of John Bull, Hunter in ’80, Baring in ’82* 
deplore the impoverishment of the masses of India, Sir Richard in a 
fine,phrenzy talks in ’85 “of their homes becoming happier, their acres 
broader, their harvest richer.” “ India is prospering, that there is no 
lack of subsistence, no shrinkage of occupation, no discontent with the 
wages at home, and in consequence no searching for wages abroad.” 
And yet some light-hearted people coolly talk of sending him as a 
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Viceroy here ! No greater misfortune could befal to India! About Mr. 
Maclean I need not say much as you are all well aware, that he has been 
throughout his whole career in India a thorough partisan and an avowed 
and determined anti-native, with a few rare intervals of fairness. He 
can never be a fair and trustworthy interpreter of our views and wishes. 
He off-handedly says in his letter in the Bombay Gazette of 9th June 
last: “ Mr. Slagg recited the usual rubbish about the deplorable poverty 
and overtaxation of the Indian people.” So you sec, gentlemen, who 
Mr. Maclean is. He is a great man before whom the views of such 
persons as Bright, Fawcett, Lawrence, the Punch, and Baring are all 
mere rubbi.sh ! Mr. Ayrton’s whole policy can be smnmed up in a few 
words—treat natives gently, but give them no posts of power or respon¬ 
sibility, have no legislative councils with non-official element, and if you 
have, put no natives in them. He says :—“ The pow’cr of governing 
must remain, as it had hitherto been, solely and exclusively in the hands 
of British subjects going out of this country.” “ Why were we to teach 
the natives, what they had failed in discovering for4hemselvcs, that they 
would one day be a great nation.” This un-Englisb narrow-mindedness 
and purblindnesB is thfc worst tlnng that cun happen to England and 
India both, and acc ording to it all that the best and highest English 
statesmen, and even our Sovereign have promised and jsaid about high 
duty, justice, policy, &c., must become so maivy empty word.s, hollow 
promises, and all sham and delusion. My ]»crsonal relations with Sir 
L. Felly at Baroda were, as you know, friendly, but the reason of hia 
name appearing in this list, is that he was an instrument of Lord Lytton’s 
Afghan policy, and that as far as bis views may have coineided with the 
Lytton polic}', he cannot fairly represent our views against that j)olicy. 
About Sir Roper Lethbridge, I was under the iinjiression that when he 
was Press Commissioner, he was regarded as one sympathising with the 
natives. But when the day of the crucial trial came, the Tlbert Bill and 
the Ripon policy, he w.is then found out that bis views were anything 
but what would be just, fair and sympathising toivards the natives of 
India. In addition to the names I have mentioned, I am required to 
mention Sir James Fergusson, and I cannot but agree to do so though 
with some reluctance. I have personally much respect for him, and I 
do not forget that he has done some good. In the matter of the uatJvO 
princes he enunciated a correct principle some eighteen years ago when 
he was Under-Secretary of State for India. Presiding at a meeting of 
the East India Association, 18()7, he said;—“ It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the princes of India look upon the engagements of the British 
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Queen as irrevocaWe,” and I believe be consistently carried out thi^ 
principle when here with the princes of this Presidency. We cannot 
also forget that when acting upon his own instincts he did good in matters 
of education and social intercourse, and nominated to the Legislative 
Council our friends the Hon. Budroodeen and the Hon. Telang as 
representatives of the educated class, retaining also the Hon. Mundllk. 
You can easily conceive then my reluctance to speak against him, not¬ 
withstanding sotno mistakes and failures in his administration as Go¬ 
vernor under official misguidfince. But when I see that after his arrival 
in England he has made staitcmcnts so incorrect and mischievous in 
results, in some matters most vital to India, it is incumbent upon us to 
say that he does not know the true state of ludia. Fancy, gentlemen, 
my regret and surprise when I road these words from the latest Governor 
of Bombay :—“ x\t the present time her (India’s) people were not heavily 
taxed, and it was a great mistake to suppose that the}' were.” This is 
a matter of -easy ascertainment, and the htiaviness of taxation is repeat¬ 
ed by acknowledge^ eminent men. Here arc a few figures which will 
tell their own tale. The income of the United Kingdom may be roughly 
taken at £1,200,000,000 and its gross revenue, about £87,000,000, 
giving a proportion of about per cent, of the income. Of British 
India the income is hardly £400,000,000 and its gross revenue about 
£70,000,000, giving 1,7| per cent, of the income, and yet Sir James 
tells the English people that the people of India are not heavily taxed, 
though paying out of this wretched income, a gross revenue of more 
than double the proportion of what the people of the enormously 
rich England pay for their gross revenue. Contrast with Sir James’s 
statement the picture which Mr. Fawcett gives in his paper iu the 
Nineteenth Cenf?(.ry^ of October, 1879:—“If a comparison is made 
between the financial vesources of England and India, it will be found 
alrtost impossible to convey an adequate idea of tlie poverty of the 
latter country * * an consequently it is found that taxation in India has 
reached almost iU extreme limits." Again he says : “ It is particularly 

worthy of remark that the Viceroy and Secretary of State now unre¬ 
servedly accept the conclusion that the limit of taxation has been reached 
in. India^ and that it has consequently become imperatively necessary 
th^ expenditure should be reduced.” (The italics are mine.) Now, 
gentlemen, mark this particularly. When in 1879 the Conservative 
Viceroy and Secretary of State had, as Mr. Fawcett says, unreservedly 
accepted that the limit of taxation had been reached in India, the 
gross revenue was only £65,000,000, while the budgetted revenue of 
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the present year is already £72,000,000, and we are now threatened by 
the same Government with an addition of £2,000J000 or £3,000,000 
more permanently. This is terrible. Change the entire system as Mr. 
Fawcett says, substitute far the present destructive foreign agency, the 
constructive and conservative native agency, except for the highest posts 
of power, and you can have a hundred millions or two hundred millions 
with ease for purposes of government or taxation. This is the difference 
between Fawcett and Fergusson. Both are gentlemen, but the former 
speaks from careful hard study, the latter without it. Mischievous as 
such statements generally are, they are still more so when delivered before 
a Manchester audience, who unfortunately yet do not understand their 
own true interests, and the interests of the Knglish Avorkmeii. They 
do not understand yet that their greatest interest is in increasing the 
ability of the Indians to buy their manufactures. That if India were 
able to buy a pound wortli of lluiir cotton luauufactures per head per 
annum, that Avoiild give them a trade of £250,000,000 a yftir instead 
of the present ])oor imports into India of £‘^5,000,00<i of cotton 
yarn and manufactures from all foreign countries of the world. Sir 
James, I think, hasmiade another statement that all offico.s in India 
are occupied by the natives except the highest. I am not able to 
put my hand just uova upon the placi' where 1 read it. But if my 
impression be correct, I would not waste words and your time to 
animadvert upon such an extraordinary incorrect Statemout, so utterly 
contrary to notorious facts. Wliy, it is the head and front, the very 
soul of all our evils and grievanevs that the .statement is not the fact or 
reality as it ought to be. This is the very tiling which will jmt an end 
to all our troubles, and remedy all our evi].s of pfiverty and otherwise. 
Let Sir James bring it about, and he will be our greatest benefaetor and 
England’s best friend. In concluding, 1 may lay dtnvn a test for our 
appeal to the elec'tors, that whichever candidates are not in accord Avith 
the Royal Proclamation, and Avith the linos of the Ripon policy, they 
are those whom Ave ask to be not regarded as trustworthy and fair 
interpreters of our vicAvt, and Avishes. The resolution has Mr. Blunt’s 
name in the first liit and JMi*. Aryton’s in the second. This aauII .show 
that wc are not actuated by a .spirit of partisJinsluj). Whoever arc our 
real friend.s, be they Ijiberal or ConservatiA’c, avc call them our frifuds* 
Differences of opinion in some details Avill no doubt occur betAveon us 
and Our friends, but wo are desirous to .support them, because the broad 
and important linos of policy, uhicli India needs, such as those of the 
Proclamation and the Ripon policA, and the broad and important facts 
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of our true condition, are well understood and adopted by those friends 
for their guidance in their work for the welfare of India. (Applause.) 


11 . 

THE ELECTION SPEECHES IN ENGLAND.* 

(Before various meetings in suijport'of his candiclature as the Liberal candidate 
for the Holborn Division of Finslmiy in the General Election of 1886.) 

1 • 

THE HON. DADABHAI NAOROJI’S GREAT SPEECH.f 

(Ata meeting of the Electors of the JUolborn Division, held on the 27th June 
1886, in the Town Hall, Holborn. Mr. W. Percy Bunting in the chair.) 

Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, (on rising to address the meeting, was received 
with prolonged cheering, the audience rising and waving hats and 
handkerchiefs,) said : I really do not know how I can thank you from 
the bottom of my heart, for the permission you have given me to stand 
before you as a candidate for your Lorough. I appreciate the honour 
most highly, I will not take up more of your time on this point, be¬ 
cause you may believe me when 1 say that 1 thank you from the bottom 


f It w'as a very crowded meeting of the Electors of the Holborn Division, and on 
the crowded jilatform were Mr. Bryce, M. P., Uuder-Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. B. Molloy, M. P., the Kev. Stewart Hcadlam, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, Major Evans Bell, Mr. W. Marlin Wood (lat e editor of the Tim.es of India), 
and others. liettei-s from Lord Ripon, Mr, Charles Harrison. Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M. P., Professor Hunter, M. P., Lord Ilobbousc, Mr. John Slagg, Mr. Chesson, Mr. 
Arnold Moricy, M. P„ and others, warmly approving of the candidature of Mr. 
Dadabhai, were read. Lt>rd Ripon wiote :—“ I have learnt, with much pleasure 
that you contemplate offciiug yourself as a candidate fora seat in parliament at 
the approaching General Election. Yi ur intimate acquaintanec with the feclinm 
and wishes of the people of India, particularly jn the Bombay Presidency, w'ould 
enable you to give very valnalle at-sislance in t he diseuBsion of Indian questions 
in the House of Commons. Your expcrieiiee in the Bombay Council would be 
useful to you, and 1 am quite sure that your election to parliament would give 
great satisfaction to your eouipalTiots in India.” 

* At a fully attended M eeting of the Executive Committee of the Holborn Liberal 
Association, l)eld on Friday, the 18th of June, 1886. it was unanimously resolved 
—“ That this Meeting, having heaid the political views of The Honorable Dada* 
bhai Naoroji. earnestly eommends him to the Electors of Holborn as a fit and 
proper person to represent the Liberals and Radicals of the Borough in 
P.'irlianient."— Thos. Jounsoh, Chairman. Hakky T. EvB,if««. 

The following'is Mr. Dadabhai’s Manifesto to the Electora of the Holborn Division 
of Finsbury. 

Gehtlemen, 

I am greatly honored by an invitation to contest your Borough as the Liberal 

Gbn^date. 

To many of yon I am a man of strange name and race. This fact must plead 
M my excuse for a few remarks about myself. 1 am an Indian subject of the 
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of my heart. It is really and truly so. (Cheers.) Standing as I do 
here, to represent the 260,000,000 of your fellow subjects in India, of 
coarse I know thoroughly well my duty ; for if I am returned by you, 
my first duty will be to consult completely and fully the interest of my 


Queen. Tho best years of my life have been spent in mercantile pursuits in this 
country. With English life and English politics 1 am familiar ; 1 have voted at 
British Elections; 1 have worked for Liberal Candidates. Now, by your favour, 

I aspire to a seat in the British Parliament. 

In my own country I have l)eeii largely concerned with important affairs. I 
was Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Pai'oda. I have done my share of munici- 
jpal work in the Town Council and Municipality of Bombay. At this moment I 
am a Member of the Bombay Legislative Comioii. On tlie condition of my coun¬ 
try I have freriucutly written, having given special sfndy to economic questions 
affecting my countrymen; I have not the lees given my best attention and consi¬ 
deration to subjects gravely atfectirg the welfare of nty English fellow subjects. 

1 am a Liberal in politics, prepared to support the great measures of Social 
Reform, including a change in the Land Laws atfteting dwellers alike in town and 
country, which have been announced by the Great Leader of the Party. 

Uj)on the momentous issue now' before the Electors of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1 am atone with Mr. Gladstone *in his noble-beartcd and heroic effort to satisfy 
the just aspirations of the Irish people to control their own affairs whildfyet remain¬ 
ing a part of the great British Empire. The Irish problem must be solved. 

To my mind a measure of Irish Self-Government, einbMying the principles of 
Mr. Gladstone's Manifesto ti» his Constituents, far from disintegrating the Empire, 
as Borne wrongly allege, is, in my huinble opinion, calculated to pr<Kluce a real and 
lasting union between (Treat Jbitain and Irehuid in place of tlie sham, or worse 
than sham, union which at j)roseni exists. Purl her, 1 am of opinion that 
when Ireland gets her own Parliament, the material advancement of the Irish 
people will be ensured. 

It is with especial pride and pleasure that I. an Indian, address a Metropolitan 
Constituency as a <raiididate forMhe suffrages of the Electors. 1 remember that it 
was a iK'ighliouring Constituency to jour own that elected my triend Henry 
Fawcett, when he w.-is rejerted by Brighton, i«id retained him as its repre¬ 
sentative until his lamented death. 

1 will not, here and now, set forth the features of Indian Beform which I hope 
t(i be privilegetl, by your kind f.ivour, to advoc.T.te in the House of Commons. In 
<liie Course I hope to take counsel with yon tliese matters. 

1 pray you, members of the race w'hich rules India, to remember the condition. 
<.)f that Empire, and to give me the opportunity'of serving my countrymen in 
Parliament. 

By favour of the Executive Cofnmilti'c vtf your Lilieral Association, I have the 
opport unity of appealing to the Elcctom of your Borouglj, and I appeal to your 
generous spirit, which is always prepared to tlo w'hat is go<rt and right, to give 
me your votes, enable me to enter I’arlmmcnt, and tlicrc dcmonslnite the pressing 
need of my country and countiymcn for a consideration of Indian affairs from their* 
standpoint. At the same time J need hardly add th.at 1 should give my best and 
fullest attention to the interests of my constituents. 

The time for fighting is short I may not be able to see all the Electors before 
the day of polling; but by public mectinga, and in other w’ays, I hope to be able 
to make myself acquainted with yoif, and to lay my view's in detail l)eforc you. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, • 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

National Liberal Club, 

June 19t/i, 1886. 

The following was the result of the ballot:—Colonel F. Duncan (C) 3651; 
Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji fL) 1950. 
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constitaents. I do not want at present to plead the causo of India. 1 
am glad that that cause has been ably and eloquently pleaded by our 
worthy chairman, by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and by Mr. Bryce. But the 
time must come, if 1 am returned, to lay before you the condition of 
India—what little we want from you, and with little we are always 
satisfied. For the present, therefore, I would come to the burning 
question of the day—the Irish Home Rule. (Loud cheers.) 

“CoNSlSTKNT WITH JUSTICE." 

The question now before j'oii is whether Ireland shall have its Hoine 
Rule or not. (“Yes, yes”) The details are a different question alto¬ 
gether. I will therefore confine myself to those particular points which 
affect the principle of Home Rule. The first thing I will say is some¬ 
thing about Mr. Gladstone himself. (Loud cheers.) Grand Old Man 
he is—(renewed cheers)—and not only all England, but all India says 
BO. (VociferouK cheers.) He has been Imtcli twitted that he is in¬ 
consistent with himself—that he has said seinething sonic time ago and 
something different now. But those that can uudevstaiid tlie man can 
understand how very often a great man may appear inconsistent when 
in reality he is consistent in the best and liighest sense of the word. 
That is, he is consistent with truth, jii.'itice, I’ight, and has the courage 
of his convictions. Mr. Gladstone thought something at one time, but 
as circumstances changed, and new light came, and new power was 
wielded by the Irish peojile, be .•^aw that this cliaugc of circumstances 
required a reconsideration of the whole question. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that the only remedy for this discord between two sisters was to 
let the younger sister have her (»wn household. (Cheers.) When he 
saw that he had the courage (»f his conviction, the moral courage to come 
forward before the norld and say, “ I sep that this is the remedy : let 
^ the English nation ado]>t it." And I have no doubt that they will 
adopt it. 

“Incompatible with Tyuanny." 

I have Ih'ed in this country actually for twenty years, and my entire 
connection in business with England has been thirty years, and I say 
that if there is one thing more certain t)mn another that I have learned, 
it is that the English nation is inoomtmtible with tyranny. It will at 
times be proud and imperious, and viill even carry a wrong to a long 
extent; but the time will come when it w'ill be disgusted with its own 
tyranny and its own wrong. fCbecrs.) When once an Englishman 
sees his mistake he has the moral courage to rectify it. (Cheers.) Mr. 
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Gladstone, then, has represented your highest and most generous in¬ 
stincts, and I have no douht that the response from the country, sooner 
or later, must come to the height of his argument and of his sentiment. 
The greatest argument against Home Rule is that it will disintegrate 
the Empire. Now, it has been a surprise to me how this word Empire 
has beeh so extraordinarily used and abused. 

The Nonsense of Disintegration. 

What is the British Empire ? Is it simply Great Britain and Ireland ? 
Why it exists over the whole surface of the world—cast, west, north, 
south—and the sun never sets upon it. Is that Empire to be broken 
down, even though Ireland he entirely separated ? Do you mean to say 
that the British Empire hangs only upon the thread of the Irish will? 
(Laughter.) Has England conquered the British Empire simply because 
Ireland did it ? What nonsense it is to say that such au Empire could 
be disintegrated, even if unha])pily Ireland were separated!* Do the 
colonies hold you in afFection because Ireland is with jou ? Is the Indian 
Empire stibmissive to you because you depend upon Ireland ? Such a 
thing would be the highest humiliation for the English people to say. 
(Cheers.) The next question is, Will Ireland separate ‘i (“ No.”) Well, 
we may say that because -we wish it should not; but wo must consider 
it carefully. Let us suppose that the Irish are something like human 
beings. (Laughter and cheeVs.) Let us suppose them to be guided 
by the ordinary motives of humanity. I put it to you fairly whether 
Ireland will separate or not. I say she will not. 

Home Rule—Home Life. 

What will Ireland be after it has this Home' Rule ? It will simply 
have its own household, just as a son who has come of age wishes to 
have a home in which his wife may be supreme. Ireland simply asks 
its own household independence, and that does not in the least mean 
that the Empire is disadvantaged. The Imperial concern is in no way 
conconied in it. Just as, I and my partner being in business, I leave 
the management of tlie concern to him. 1 have confidence in liim. 
I know he would not deprive mq of a single farthing; but as a partner 
in the firm I am not compelled to live with him, nor to submit myself to 
him for food and clothing, and the necessaries of life. You do not 
mean to say that, because Ireland has a separate household, tliercfore 
she will also bo separated from the Imperial firm, and that they would 
have no connection with each other ? The British Empire still remains, 
to be shared by tltem. 

20 
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Thk Analogy of the Colonies. 

Take the Colonies. They have their own self-government, as Ireland 
asks, bnt there the position of the colonies ends. Ireland, with this Par* 
liamcnt granted to it, will be in a far higher position than the colonies 
are. Ireland will be a part of the ruling power of the British Empire. 
She and England will be partners as rulers of the British Empire, which 
the colonies are not. And if the Irish separate, what arc they f An 
insignificant country. If they should remain separate, and England and 
America, or England and Eranco should go to war, they would be crushed. 
There is a saying among the Indians that when two Elephants fight the 
trees are uprooted. (Laughter.) What could Ireland do ? It would 
not be her interc.st to sever herself from England, and to lose the honour 
of a share in the most glorious Empire that ever existed on the face of 
the earth. (Loud cheers.) Do you then for a moment suppose that 
Ireland 'p^ill tlirow itself down from the high pedestal on which it at 
present stands ? It supplies the British Empire with some of its best 
statesmen and warriors. (Cheers.) Is this the country so blind to its 
own interests that it will not understand that by leaving England it 
throws itself to the bottom of the sea ? With England it is the ruler of 
mankind. I say therefore that Ireland will never separate from you. 
(Cheers.) Home Kule will bring peace and prosperity to them, and 
they will have a higher share in the British Empire. (Cheers.) 
Depend upon it, gentlemen, if I live ten years more—I hope I shall 
live—if this bill is passed, that every one of you, and every one of the 
present opponents of Home Kule, will congratulate himself that he did, 
or allowed to be done, this justice to Ireland. (Cheers.) 

A People “Valiant, OEXEnous, and Tendeu." 

There is one more point which is important to Le dealt with, I am 
only confining myself to the principle of Home Rule. Another objection 
taken to the Bill is that the Irish are a bad lot—(laughter)—-that they 
are poor, wretched, ungrateful, and so forth. (“Who said so?”) 
Some people say so. (“ Salisbury,” and cheers and hisses.) We shall 
see what one says whom you have entrusted with the rulership of two 
hundred and fifty.millions of people—I allude to Lord Dufferin, himself 
Ml Irishman. (Cheers.) What does he say ? How does he describe 
Ireland ? I may shoot the two birds at once by referring to his de¬ 
scription of the country as weU as of the people. He says that Ireland 
is a lovely and fertile land, caressed by a clement atmosphere, held in the 
embrace of the sea, with a coast filled with the noblest harbours of the 
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world, and “ inhabited by a race valiant, generous, and tender, gifted 
beyond measure with the power of physical endurance, and graced with 
the liveliest intelligence.” It is not necessary for me to say any more 
about a people of that character. I think it is a slander 911 humanity 
and human nature to say that any people, and more especially the Izish, 
are not open to the feelings of gratitude, to the feelings of kindnes& 
If there is anything for which the Irish arc distinguished—I say this 
not merely from my study of your country, bnt from my cxpenence of 
some Irish people—that if ever I have found a warm-hearted people in 
the world, I have found the Irish. (Loud cheers.) 

A People “Accessible to Justice.” 

But I will bring before you the testiimony of another great man, 
whom, though he is at i>rcsent at variance vv'ith us t>n tliis question of a 
separate Parliament, we always respect. It is a name highly respected by 
the natives of India, and, I know, by the Liberals of this country! I mean 
•John Bright. (Hisses and cheer’s.) What does he say r “ If there be a 
people on the face of the earth whose hearts arc accessible to justice, it is 
the Irish people.” (Chgers.) Now, I am endeavouring to take all the 
important points brought forward against this Home Kule. Mr. Glad* 
stone proposes that they should give a certain proportion of money to the 
Imperial Exchequer. Their opponents say, “ Oh,, they will promise all 
sorts of things.” Now, I want this to be carefully considered. The 
basis of the most powerful of human motives is self-interest. It is to the 
interest of Ireland never to separate from England. 

Not Tuuiutk, but Pautnershii’. 

1 will now show you that this, which is called a tribute and a degrada¬ 
tion, is nothing of the kind. Ireland would feel it its duty to pay this 
It is not tribute in any souse of the word. Ireland is a partner in the 
Imperial firm. Ireland shares both the glory and the profit of the British 
rule. Its children will be employed as fully in the administration and the 
conduct of the Empire as any Englishman will be. Ireland, in giving 
only something like £1 in £15 to the Exchequer will more than amply 
benefit. It is a partnership, and fjiey are bound to supply their capital 
Just as much as the senior partner is bound to supply Ifis. They will get 
the full benefit of it. Tribute is a thing for which you get no return 
in material benefit, and to call this tribute is an abuse of words. I have 
pointed out tliat those great bugbears, the separation, the tribute, and the 
bad character of the Irish are pure myths. The Irisli are a people that 
are believed by many an Englishman to be as high in intellect and in 



morality ae any on the face of the earth. If they are bad now, it is your 
own doing. (ObeerB.) You first debase them, and then give them a 
bad name, and then want to hang them. No, the time has come when you 
do understand the happy inspiration which Mr. Gladstone has conceived. 

Home Rule—the Golden Rule. 

You do know now that Ireland must be treated as you treat yourselves. 
You say that Irishmen must be under the same laws as Englishmen, and 
must have the same rights. Very good. The opponents say yes, and 
therefore they must submit to the laws which the British Parliament 
makes. I put to them one simple question. Will Englishmen for a 
single day submit to laws made for them by those who are not 
Englishmen 1 What is the proudest chapter in British history t That 
of the Stuarts. You did not tolerate the laws of your own Sovereign, 
because you thought they were not your laws. (Cheers.) You waged 
civil war, regardless of consequences, and fought and struggled till 
you established the principle tlv.it the English will be their own 
sovereign, and your own sons your own legislators and guides. You did 
not submit to a ruler, though he was your own countryman. Our 
opponents forget that they are not giving the same rights to the Irish 
people. They arc oblivions of this right, and say Ireland must bo govern¬ 
ed by law's that ive make ff>r her. They do not understand that what is 
our own, however bad it is, is dearer to us than what is given" to ns by 
another, however high and good he may be. (Cheers.) No one race of 
people can ever legislate satisfactorily for another race. Then they 
object that the Saxon race is far superior to the Celtic, and that the 
Saxon must govern the whole, though in the next lueath they admit that 
the one cannot understand the other. (Laughter.) A grand patriarch 
said to his people thotisand.s of ye.ars ago, “Here i.'- good, here is evil ; 
make your choice: choose the good, and reject the evil.” A grand 
. patriarch of to-day—the Graiul Old !Man—(loud cheers)—tells you, 
“ Here is the good, here is the evil; choose the good, reject the evil.” 
And I do not say I hope and tru.sl, but 1 am sure, that the English 
nation, sooner or later, w’ill come to tliat conclusion—will choose the good, 
and M'ill reject the evil. , 

t 

A WoiiD ABOUT India. 

I only want now to say one word about my own country. (Loud 
cheers.) I feel that my task, has been so much lessened by previous 
speakers, that I will not trouble you much upon this point. 1 appeal to 
you f(U’ the sake of the two hundred and fifty millions of India. I have 
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a right to do bo, because I know that India regards me—at least, so it 
is said—as a fair fepresentatire. I want to appeal to you in tbeir name 
that, whether you send me or another to Parliament, you at once make 
up your minds that India ought to have some representation—(cheers) 
—in your British Parliament. I cannot place my case better than in the 
■words of an illustrious English lady, ■whose name for patriotism, philan-* 
thropy, and self-sacrifice is the highest amongst your race—Miss Florence 
Nightingale. (Loud cheers.) She writes to me in these words :— 

Miss Floiiekce Nightingale to the Electors 
OF Holbokn. 

“ London, June 2*}, 18,86.—My dear Sir,—My warmest good wdshes 
are yours in the approaching election for ITolboni, and this not only for 
your sake, but yet more for that of India and of England, so important 
is it that the millions of India should in the British Parliament here be 
repiesented by one who, like yourself, has devoted his life to*lhem in 
such a high fashion—to the dillicult and delicate l^isk of unravelling 
aiid explaining what stands at the bottom of India’s poverty, what are 
India’s rights, and whatsis the right for India: rights so compatible with, 
indeed so dependent on, loyalty to the British Crown ; rights which we 
arc all seeking after for those great multitudes, developing, not every day 
like foliage in May, but slowly and surely. The last five or eight years 
have made a difference in India’s cultivated classes which has astonished 
statesmen—in education, the seeds of whicli were so sedulously sown by the 
British Government—in power, of returning to the management of their 
own local affairs, whicli they had from time inimcmorial; that is, in the 
powers and responsibilities of local self-government, their right use of 
which would be equally advantageous to the (lovcrnment of ludia and 
to India (notwithstanding some blunders); and a noble because careful 
beginning has been made in giving them this power. Therefore do I 
hail you and yearn after your return to this J’arliament, to continue the 
work you have so well begun in enlightening England and India on 
Indian affairs. I wish I could attend your first public meeting, to which 
you kindly invite me to-morrow ; but alas for me, who for so many years 
have been unable from illness to tk) anything out of my rooms.—Your 
most ardent well-wisher, Florence Nightingale.” (Loud cheers.) 

India’s Appeal. 

Well, gentlemen, in the words of this illnstrious lady, 1 appeal not 
only to you, the constituents of Holborn, but to the whole English 
nation, on the behalf of 250 millions of your fellow subjects—a sixth 
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part of the haman race, and the largest portion of the British Empire, 
before whom you are but as a drop in the ocean; we appeal to yon to do 
ns justice, and to allow us a representative in your British Parliament 
(Loud and prolonged cheers, the audience rising in great enthusiasm.) 


2 

THE HON. DADABHAI NAOROJI AT THE 
STORE-STREET HALL, 

(Before a large number of Electors in the Store-Street Hall on Monday night. 

28th June 1886. Mr. Newton Wilson in the chair.) 

The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, in the course of his speech, said 
he thanked them most sincerely for the honour they had done him 
in allowing him to stand for their constituency. (Hear, hear.) The 
chairman had very kindly said something about him, and he would not 
trespass much upon their patience by dwelling more upon that point. 
He would only say that he stood before them representing 250,000,000 
of their fellow-subj'ects in India, and he stood before theni as a fair 
representative of India. He appealed to the people of England to allow 
a single voice or two to he hoard in the British Parliament on behalf 
of these 250,000,000 people, yet he did not forget that his first duty 
would be to the constituency itself, and lie should feel it his duty, if 
returned, to represent the interests of the constituency to the fullest 
extent before even representing the interests of India. He was not 
altogether a stranger in this place. The first time he had ever put his 
foot in this country was in 1855, and he had been altogether more or 
less a resident in this country since. He had resided in England during 
the past twenty years, only going to his own home at short intervals. 
Under these circnmstances he could claim fairly on one hand to 
represent his own countrymen, and on the other hand Jjc hoped he 
should fulfil Ids duty to his constituents if he was honoured with their 
representation in the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) lie could 
tell them that the Indians felt a keen interest in this question of the 
election of Indians in the House of Parliament here. Two or three days 
ago, on the wings of lightning, a message from that vast assemblage 
—a telegram to the people of this country—stating that they were 
watching, with keen interest, the candidature of the Hon. Dadabhai 
Naoroji'and Lalmohun Ghose, and a desire was keenly felt and uni¬ 
versally expressed for tlieir success, and much gratitude was felt U* 
Holborn for supporting the candidature of Mr. Naoroji, and also that a 
public meeting, expressing confidence, would soon be held. (Cheers and 
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applause.) That telegram had been despatched from India since it was 
Imown that Holbom had honoured him with their acceptance. This 
was not the time or the place for him to enter into the wants of India, 
which his countrymen were desirous he should represent in the House of 
Commons. This was the time to consider a far more immediately urgent 
question—the question of Home Buie for Ireland. (Cheers and applause.) 

After dealing at length with the question, the speaker went on to 
say one word no behalf of his own countiy. Miss Nightingale had 
written him a letter in which she appealed to the English nation on 
behalf of India, and expressed her pleasure at the success of the meeting 
in the Holborn Town Hall, and her ardent hope that the electors of 
Holbom would return Mr. Naoroji to the House of Commons. Lord 
Bipon had also written him a letter since the meeting in the Town Hall, 
congratulating him on the success of that meeting, and expressing the 
hope that he would be returned ; a fact which would give great joy to 
his compatriots in India. (Cheers and applause.) The speaker con¬ 
cluded by making an earnest appeal on behalf ofihe five millions in 
Ireland and 250,000,000 of India, and resumed his seat amid cheers. 


THE HON. HADABHAT NAOROJI AT THE OLD 
FRIENDS’ HALL. • 

(Before a Meeting of the Electors of the Tlolhoni Division in the Old Friend's'. 
St. Marlin's I.ane, on Tuesday night, 29lh June 1886. Mr. J. P. Murrough in the 
chair.) 

The Hon. D. Naoroji, on rising, was received with rapturous aji- 
plausc. After some few preliminary remarks the speaker said, amid 
cheers, that England had shown herself to be the friend of struggling 
nationalities all over the world, and it was a great pity that w’hen she 
came to Ireland she should stop there. He did not think, however, 
that England would stop at the case of Ireland, which had now spoken 
with a firm voice her demand for Home Rule. Much had been said that 
this question had not been formally brought before the country, but 
times and circumstances produce^ the man fit for the puriiose. A great 
deal had been made of the heated expressions of the Irisli members when 
the battle was raging. No doubt w’ords had been uttered which in 
cooler moments would be heartily condemned, but when men were in 
the thick of the fight they did not care how or where they hit. (Cheers.) 
Now, however, in peaceful moments, a better tone and temper prevailed. 
It was an Irish poet w’ho said that failure was rebellion, and success 



patriotism. Well Mr. Gladstone liad converted rebellion'into patriotism, 
and the rebels of yesterday were the patriots of to-day. (Cheers and 
applause.) He had no doubt -whatever in his mind, that tlie Irish 
people would justify the confidence of the Grand Old Man—(cheers)— 
and the English people at the present juncture would also, he believed, 
j ustify the confidence to be placed in them to return him to power to do 
this great act of justice for Ireland. (Loud cheers.) On the motion of 
Mr. Campbell, a vote of confidence in the Hon. D. Naoroji’s candidature 
was unanimously passed. A vote of thanks to the chairman brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

4 

THE IION. DADABHAI NAOROJl AT THE PHOiNlX HALL. 

(Before a crowded meeting of tlie Electoi-s in the Pbwiiix Hall, Hatton Hall, 
on Wednesday niglit. 30th .liiuo 1886. Mr. T. .lohnston in the chair.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with ringing cheers, thanked 
the electors for the kind reception they had accorded to him. He bad come 
there from a distant'land, which under the dispensation of Providence, 
was ruled by a race distinguished for its love of liberty and justice, and 
he appealed to that race, that they should grant that liberty and justice 
to India which they so highly esteemed themselves. He had received 
a telegram staling that on the piwious day a meeting had been held in 
Bombay, thanking IloJborn and Deptford for having chosen as Liberal 
candidates Mr. Laliuobun Gbose and the lloii. Dadabhai Naoroji. It 
was also stated that meetings were being held tbrougbont the length and 
breadth of the Bombay Presidency, in which the most lively interest 
was exhibited iu the elections for these two constituencies. He could 
.assure them that it was not for the simple ambition of placing the letters 
M.P. after bis name that he sought their suffrages, but because he 
wished to continue a worker in the good cause. If he were honoured 
with their representation, he could assure them he would do justice to 
fheir choice. (Hear, hear aiid applause.) During his whole life he had 
always made it a point to work for the amelioration of the poor, dis¬ 
tressed and ignorant, and he hoped to pursue that course to the end of 
his days. He w'ould consider it to he the crowning work of his life to 
get into the British Parliament to endeavour to serve 250,000,000 of 
his, countrymen, and of their fellow subjects in India. After stating 
his opinion of the Irish question, the speaker .said it would be for the 
people of England to choose the good and reject the evil. (Hear, hear.) 
The good was to do justice to Ireland, and by doing that they would be 
rejecting the evil. (Loud and prolonged cheers and applause.) 
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THE HON. DADABHAl NAOROJI AT THE TOWN HALL. 

(Before o crowded meeting of the Electors on Friday, July 2nd, 1886, in the 
Town Hall, Holhorii. Mr. Eve, B. L., in the chair. This meeting was a most 
enthusiastic one.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, (who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers and applause which lasted for several minutes), said:—He had had 
before the honour of addressing them in that hall. He referred to the 
object of his standing before them, viz., to ask for justice for India; and 
he was not going to dwell longer on the point, except to read to them the 
substance of three telegrams he had received from that country. The 
National Telegraphic Union, which represented all parts of India, had 
sent a telegram to Holbom and Deptford to assist Lahnohun Ghose 
and himself in getting scats in Parliament, and also thanked them for 
accepting their candidature. On the subject of Home Rule he had 
already addressed to them certain arguments, hut he would jjow take up 
the thread of those arguments, and answer certain objections. He 
W’ould not enter into details, for the simple rcaso’h that the principle of 
a measure should be first agreed upon, and if they agreed in adopting 
the principle it was time enough to discuss the details, but if 
the principle Was not agreed upon, it would be simple waste of 
time discussing the details. (Hear, hear, and applause.) lie had, 
therefore, dwelt upon tbe consistency of tlie mdral courage of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in acceding to the demands of the expressed wish of the Irish 
people. In sending bis message of peace to Ireland, amid the turmoil 
by which he was surrounded, he had kept his temper ajid pursued the 
even tenor of his way, confident in the strength and of the righteous¬ 
ness of his cause. He did his utmost to meet the views of his party, 
which proved how" great and good a man he was. There w^ere persons 
who called themselves Unionists, hut really it was the Gladstouians who 
were the Unionists, and the opposition was the sham Unionists, because 
the Union they were defending was a sham union, and not one of hearts 
and affections. (Cheers and applause.) Tlicy could not say there had 
been a real union during the past eighty-six years, or that it had pro¬ 
duced any good result. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Tlie union be¬ 
tween the two countries had really been brought about by the basest 
corruption ; in fact, so mean were the ways by which it w'as brought 
about, that Lord Cornwallis was so utterly disgusted that he said, “ Would 
to God that I had never put my hand in this dirty business.” (Applause.) 
Were they afraid that Empire would he broken up simply because Ire¬ 
land had a Home Rule Government? In India there was a number of 
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native states which possessed Home Buie, the only connection that they 
had with the British rule being that they paid a small tribute to the 
British authorities. These native states proved a strength to the British 
Empire, for in 1857, at the time of the Indian Mutiny, these states form¬ 
ed contingents to restore peace to the country; and again, at the scare 
of Russian invasion, these states, thoroughly independent, came forward 
ready to assist the British forces in repelling that invasion. A great 
deal was said about the exclusion of the Irish members, and that taxa¬ 
tion should not go without representation ; but if the Irish people, whose 
right it was to be represented in the Imperial Parliament of their own 
free will, wished to forego that chance, why should others complain ? 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Speaking of the opposition to the measure ex¬ 
pressed by certain persons in Ireland, the Speaker said that all classes, 
after the passing of the Bill, ought to unite in doing the best they could 
for their country; and the gentlemen who liad spoken on behalf of the 
Protestant' Home Rule Association had shown there was no danger 
whatever in their minds on the score of persecution of the minority. He 
had not the least doubt in his mind, although in the present excitement 
opposition of this kind might be raised by those’who enjoyed certain 
privileges, still the time must come when these very gentletnen 
would be foremost in taking advantage of the privileges conferred 
upon Ireland, and would be glad that they had been conferred upon 
her. He had not the least fear that any one in Ireland would have 
reason to complain of the effect of opening a new Parliament there. 
(Hear, hear.) At one time Home Rule was synonymous with rebellion, 
but the Irish leaders had managed their affairs in such a way that 
it was now synonymous with patriotism. The time had come when 
the greatest statesman of the age held out the hand of fellowship to 
them, gave them a message of peace, and they thankfully accepted the 
offer made to them and said now will begin the regeneration of the 
country. They showed that if they knew bow to fight they also knew 
how to make peace. Having shown this capacity on their part, they might 
rely upon it they would justify the confidence which Mr. Gladstone 
was willing to put in them. Much was said about the curtailment of 
the powers of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Bright said that any laws 
which Parliament passed they coiilcl also repeal. Some said if the Irish 
had a Parliament they would enact laws which would be oppressive and 
contrary to the wishes of the English people, and which would end in 
civil war. Suppose the Irish were so foolish to do such a thing, as 
* 'i'^lishmen, had they never known what civil war was—^they who 
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reftised to take the laws from their own sovereign, and said they would not 
have them, as they were not made by the people themselves. They 
should not forget that love created love, confidence produced confidence, 
thistles prodnoed thistles, and evil was never productive of good except 
Providence turned it in some way or other. They had had no con¬ 
fidence in the Irish. Lord Salisbury, in speaking before the Worship¬ 
ful Company of Grocers, said, “ In respect to institutions and property, 
we have again and again the fact forced upon us that confidence will 
create far greater riches than by confiscation can ever be gained. If 
you destroy confidence, no confiscation will repay you.” He would only 
ask the same thing from Lord Salisbury. Let them have confidence in 
the Irish, and the Irish would rise and prosper. One of the great 
arguments used against the Irish was the outrages and murders and assas¬ 
sinations that took place there. But did they suppose that a nation 
who, in physical endurance, was as good as any on the face of the earth, 
and whose mental calibre distinguished them amongst men, did they 
think they would take a blow without giving another. It jwas absurd 
to expect such a thing. He did not want for a moment to justify the 
outrages or any violence that might have taken pikee in Ireland, but he 
would say in the nature of things, they could not expect any other 
result. Those who opptjsed the mea.sure because there were outrages 
committed in Ireland, were using that as a shift, because they had no 
other argument. See what Mr. Briglit says :—“ The first thing that 
ever called my attention to the state of Ireland was the reading an 
account of one of these outrages. I thought of it for a moment, but 
the truth struck me at once, and all I have ever seen since confirms it, 
when law refuses its duty, when Government denies the right of the 
people . . . those people are driven back from law and from the 

ways of civilization to that which is termed the law of nature, and if 
not the strongest, the la^v of the vindictive.” After referring to the 
decision of the population in .Ireland, he said lie hoped that the measure 
would be accepted with gratitude, and that it would be given not only 
as a matter of justice, but of reparation of the past. By giving this boon 
to Ireland, England would add to its history a brighter chapter than any 
it at present contained. Their greatest man had been inspired to do 
that act. Let them feel that inspiration and help him in the struggles 
which he was now undergoing, carrying him on their shoulders to 
victory, and not only would Ihey earn the bles§ing of five millions of 
Irishmen, but they would also earn the blessing of fifty times five 
millions of the inhabitants of India.* (Cheers.) 

* In the above meeting the following resolution was passed—“That this meeting 
of Holbom electors having heard the expression of tins Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
political opinions, cordially accepts him as the Liberal eandid.'itc for this borough, 
and pledges itself to use every legitimate effort to secure his return. ’ 
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6 

GREAT RECEPTION MEETING IN BOMBAY. 

(Before the public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay called by the Bombay 
Presidency Association at the Framjee Cowasjee Institute on Sutioay, the 13th 
February 1887, to pass a vote of thanks to the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. 
Lai Mohun Ghose for their exertions on belialf of India at tiic Parliamentary 
elections of 1880 in England. Mr. (now Sii') Dinsbaw M. Petit in the chair.) 

The Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji (amidst long and immense cheering), 
said :—^Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I feel extremely 
obliged by the very kind reception you have given to my friend Mr. 
Ghose and myself, and for the confidence you have reposed in us. Such 
hearty acknowledgments of iny humble services and of my friend’s 
arduous exertion cannot but encourage us largely in our future work. 
(Cheers.) As natives of India, we are bound to do whatever lies within 
our power and opportunities. In undertaking the work of trying to 
get a seat in Parliament, the first question that naturally arose was 
whether it would be of any good to India and whether an Indian 
member would be listened to. The first thing, therefore, I did on 
arriving in England was to consult many English friends, several of 
whom are eminent statesmen of the day and members of I’arliaraent. 
I was almost universally advised that I sliould not hesitate to try to 
carry out my intentions,- that it was extremely desirable that there 
should be at least one or two Indiana in Parliament to enable members 
to learn the native view of quc.stions from natives themselves, (Cheers.) 
That if I could by any possibility work way into the House, I would 
certainly be doing a great service not only to India, but to a large extent 
to England also. (Cheers.) Several fundamental important questions 
of policy can bo fought out and decided in Parliament alone as they 
depend upon Acts of Parliament, and Parliament is the ultimate appeal 
in every important question in which Government and the native public 
may differ. To get direct repiesentation from India was not at present 
possible. An indirect representation through the liberality and aid of 
some British constituency was the only door open to us. I undertook 
to contest Holborn under many disadvantages. I was just occupied in 
making acquaiutanoes find feeling my way. I had no time to find out 
and make the acquaintance of any constituency ; I was quite unknown 
to the political world, when of a sudden the resolution came on upon 
me. The Liberal leaders very properly advised me that I should not 
lose this opportunity of contesting some seat, no matter however a 
'iwlom hope it might be, as the best means of making myself known 
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to the English constituencies, and of securing a better chance and choice 
for the next opportunity. , That I could not expect to get in at a rush, 
which even an Englishman was rarely able to do except under parti¬ 
cularly favourable circumstances. I took the advice and selected 
Holborn out of three offers I have received. 1 thus not only got expe¬ 
rience of an English contest, but it also satisfied me as to what prospects 
an Indian had of receiving fair and even generous treatment at the 
hands of English electors. The elections clearly showed me that a 
suitable Indian candidate has as good a diance as any Englishman, or 
even some advantage over an Englishman, for there is a general and 
genuine desire among English electors to give to India any help in their 
power. (Cheers.) I had only nine days of work from my first meeting 
at the Holborn Town Hall, and sometimes I had to attend two or three 
meetings on the same day. The meetings were as enthusiastic and 
cordial in rocei)tiou as one’s heart could desire. Now th<{ incideut I 
refer to is this. Of canvassing I was able to do but very little. Some 
liberal electors, who were opposed to Irish Home ,rnle, intended to vote 
for the conservative candidate, but to evince their sympathy with India, 
they promised me to, abstain from voting allogetlier. Enkiiown as I 
was to the Holborn electors, the exceedingly enthusiastic and generous 
treatment they gave me, and that iieai'l}’ two thousand of them recorded 
their votes in my favour, must be quite enoug|i to satisfy any that the 
English public desire to liclp^ ns to have our own voice in the House 
of Commons (Cheers.) Letters and personal congratulations I receiv¬ 
ed from many for wh.at they called my “ plucky confe'st.” Lord Ripon 
—(cheers)—wrote to me not to be discouraged, as my want of success 
was shared by so many other liberals as tf» deprive it of personal 
character; that it was the circumstanoes of the moment, as it turned 
out, that worked specially against me, and he trusted I would be sue., 
eessful on a future occasion. Now it was quite true that owing to tbe 
deep split among the liberals in the home rule question, it was estimated 
by some that I had lost nearly a thousand votes by the abstention of 
liberal voters. In short, with my whole experience at Holborn, of both 
the manner and events of the contest, I am more than ever confirmed 
in my opinion that India may* fairly expect frorp the English public 
just and generous treatment (Cheers). J have no doubt that my 
friend Mr. Chose—(cheers)—with his larger olectioncoring <!xperience 
of two arduous contests, will be able to tell you of similar conviction 
and future hopefulness. There is one great advantage achieved by 
their contests, which in itself is an ample return for all the trouble.— 
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I mean the increaBing and eameet interest that has been aroused in the 
English public about Indian matters. Fron^ everywhere you begin to 
receive expiessions of desire to know the truth about India, and invitar- 
tions come to you to address on Indian subjects. The moral effect of 
these contests is important and invaluable. (Hear, hear.) A letter I 
received from an English friend on the eve of my departure for India 
this time fairly represents the general English feeling I have met with. 
Nothing would give him, he says, greater satisfaction than to see me 
sitting in the House of Commons—(cheers)—where I would arouse in 
the English representatives a4een sense of England’s responsibilities, 
and show them how to fulfil them, (Cheers.) For the sake of England 
and of India alike, he earnestly hoped that 1 might be a pioneer of this 
socred work. My presence in the House of Commons was to his mind 
more important than that of any Englishman whom he knew—(cheers) 
—though that seemed saying a good deal. With these few remarks 
I once more return to you my most hearty thanks for the reception you 
have given us, and it would be an important credential as well as an 
encouragement in our further efforts. (Loud cheers.) 


III. 

1 

THE FIKST INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

(Held in thu CtOkxjldass Tbjpal Sanschit School, Gowallia 

Tank, Bombay). 

First Day*8 Proceedings (2Sih December 1886^. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said :—I had no thought of speaking on this 
resolution,* but I see I must say something. There is a notion running 
under some remarks, that if a Conservative Government appoints a 
Committee, it will not be a good one. I do not think there is any good 
reason for that assumption. The Conservatives are not so bad as that 
they will never do a good thing, nor are the Liberals so good that they 
never did a bad thing. In fact we oye good to both, and we have 
nothing to do with them yet as parties. Wo are thankful to either 
party that does us good. The Proclamation is the gift of a Conservative 

* ^oluHon .—That this Congress earnestly rocommends that the promised 
inquiry into the working of the Indian Administration here and in England should 
be intrusted to a Royal Commission, the people of India being adequately 
repieseifted thereon, and evidence taken both in India and in England. 
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Government. 1 have some experience of a Parliamentary Committee and 
^at Committee, a Liberal one; and yet under the Chairmanship of a 
jg^ntleman like Mr. Ayrton, you cannot be sure of a fair hearing. On 
riie other hand, a fair minded Chairman and similar members, be they 
Conservatives or Liberals, would make a good Committee, and give a 
fair inquiry. Much depends upon the Secretary of State for India. If 
he is a fair minded person and not biassed in any particular way, you 
will have a fair Committee. If we are asking for a Parliamentary 
Committee, we need not be afraid of asking one from a Conservative 
Government. A Secretary of State like Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Iddesleigh) will give a fair one, and we should not assume that Ihe 
present Secretary will not give a good one. We should only desire 
that Anglo-Indians may not be put in it, or only a few such in whom 
Natives have confidence. In such an inquiry Anglo-Indian officials are 
on their trial, and they should not be allowed to sit in judgment upon 
themselves. ' * 

From the remarks already made, there appears tt be an undecidedness, 
whether to ask for a Committee, or for a Eoyal Commission. And there 
seems also a notion <underiieath, that if we were not satisfied with the 
one we could ask for the other. Now we must bear in mind that it is 
not an easy thing to get a Parliamentary Ci>mmittee or a Eoyal Com- 
missitm, and tlmt you cannot have cither whenever you like. Do not 
suppose that if we have a Committee or a Commission and if we say 
wre are dissatisfied with its results, we would at once get another for the 
asking. We must make up our minds definitively as to what we want 
and what w'ould be the best thing for us. You should not leave it open 
whether there should be a Committee or Commission. Whichever you 
want, say it out once for all. In dealing with Englislimen, make up 
your minds deliberately, speak clearly, and work perseveringly. Then 
and then only can you hope to be listened to, and get your wishes. 
You must not show that you do not knot^ your own mind. Therefore* 
know your own mind, and say clearly whether you desire a Parliamentary 
Committee, or a Eoyal Commission. It is evidently the desire here, 
that a full and impartial enquiry by fair and high minded English states¬ 
men, with an adequate number of Natives on the enquiring tody, should 
be carried on in India itself. If so, then we must remember th^t a 
Parliamentary Committee can consist only of members of Parliament, 
and can sit in the Parliament House only. For our purpose to lay 
bare the actual conditions of India, an inquiry in India, in all depart¬ 
ments and in the whole condition of India—material and moral—is 
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absolutely necessary. No enquiry in England, and that with the evi¬ 
dence of Anglo-Indians chiefly—who themselves are on trial, and who 
would not naturally condemn their own doings and work—can ever 
bring out the truth about India’s true condition and wants, and necessary 
reforms. We, then irresistibly come to one conclusion, that an enquiry 
in India itself is absolutely necessary, and that such an enquiry can be 
conducted by a Royal Commission. Only let us clearly say our mind 
that wo ask for a Royal Commission. Do not let there be any doubt 
about what we do really want. If I am right in interpreting your desire, 
then I say let there be no vague general resolution, but say clearly and 
distinctly that we require a Royal Commission. 

Second Day's Froceedinys (29th Deceniber 1885^, 

The Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji (Bombay), in supporting the resolution,* 
■aid :—1 am glad my friends, the Hon’blc Mr. Telang and the Hon’blc 
Mr. S. lydr, have relieved me of much trouble, as they have anticipated 
a deal of what I had.^o say, wliich I need not repeat. 

We asked for representation in the Legi.slative Councils of India. It 
is not fef ns to teach the English people how iiece£-arv representation is 
for good government. We have learnt the lesson from them, and 
knowing from theni how groat a blessing it is to those nations who enjoy 
it, and how utterly uu-hlnglish it is for the English nation to 
withhold it from us, wc can, with confidence and trust, ask them to give 
us this, 1 do not want to complain of the past. It is past and 
gone. It cannot be said now tliat the time is not come to give us representa¬ 
tion. Tliauks to our rulers themselves, we have now sufficiently 
advanced to know the value of representation and to understand the 
necessity that representation must go with taxation, that the taxed must 
have a voice in the taxation that is imposed on them. We are British 
subjects, and I say we can demand what we are entitled to and expect 
still at British hands ivs tlieir greatest and most noble institution and 
heritage. It is our inlicrilance also and we siiould not be kept out of it. 

* Resiylntion ,—Thai this Congress con-tiflers tlie reform and expansion of the 
Supreme ami exisling Legislative Coimeils, py the admission of a considerable 
pro{K)rtion of elected mei^bcrs (and tlie crcjition of similar Councils for the North 
West rrovince.s and Oudu, and also for the Punjab) essential ; and holds that all 
Budgets should >)c referred t«» these Councils for consideration, their members 
being inorcavcv empoAvered to inlorpellale the KxeoutiA'e in regard to all brauchoM 
of the administration ; and that a standing committee of the House of Commons 
should be consi Ltuted to i-eeeive and consider any formal protests that may be 
recorded by mniorilies of such Coiincilti against the exercise by the Executive of 
the power, Avhich wuidd Is; vested in it, of overr^'liig tlie decisions of such 
majorities.’’ 
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Why, if we are to be denied Britain’s test institutions, what good is it 
to India to be under the British sway ? It will be simply another 
Asiatic despotism. What malces us proud to be British subjects, what 
attaches us to this foreign rule with deeper loyalty than even our own 
past Native rule, is the fact that Britain is the parent of free and re¬ 
presentative government, and, that we, as her subjects and cliildren, 
are entitled to inherit the great blessing of freedom and representation. 
We claim the inheritance. If not, we are not the British subjects which 
the Proclamation proclaims us to be—equal in rights and privileges with 
the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects. We are only British drudges or 
slaves. Let us persevere. Britain would never he a slave and could not, 
in her very nature and instinct, wa.l;e a slave. Her [greatest glory is 
freedom and representiition, and, as her subjects, we shall have these 
blessed gifts. 

Coming to the immediate and practical part of our demand, I may say 
that it will bo to fiovernment itself a great advantage and?relicf—ad¬ 
vantage, inasmuch as it will have the help of tho;y3 who know the true 
wants of the Natives, and in whom the Natives have confidence, and 
relief so far that thc,re3ponsibility of legislation will not bo upon the 
head of Coveriimcnt only, but upon that of the representatives of the 
people also. And the people will have to blame tliemsclves if they 
fail to send the right sort of men to represent themsch es. I think 
Government has now reason rather to thank than repel us for demanding 
this boon which, if granted, wdll, on the one hand, make government 
easier and more effective, and, on the other, attach the people to -British 
rule more deeply than before. 

Our first reform should be to have the power to tax ourselves. With 
that and another reform for which I shall move hereafter, India will 
advance in material and moral prosperity, and Tilcss and benefit England. 
The proposal about the right of inteipcllation is very important,— 
as important and useful to Government itself as to the people. 
The very fact that questions will bo put in the Council, will 
prevent in a measure that evil which at present is beyond 
Government’s reach to redress. Goveniment will bo relieved of 
the odium and inconvenience w^ich it at present .suffers from misun¬ 
derstanding and want of opportunities of giving explanation. Tlic Britjsh 
Parliament .nud public, and the British Government in all its depait- 
ments, benefit largely by this power of putting questions in Parliament, 
and the same will ho the result here. There will be, in the circum¬ 
stances of India, one essential difference between the British Parliament 
21 
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and the Indian Leglalatiye Councils. In Parliament, the Government, 
if defeated, resigns, and the Opposition comes into power. That cannot 
be done in India. Whether defeated or not, Government will rernuu 
in power. Moreover, the Secretary of State for India will have the 
power to veto, and no harm can happen. If the Government, either 
Provincial or Supreme, disregard the vote against it, and if the Secretary 
uf State support the disregarding Government, there will he, as a 
last remedy, the Standing Committee of Parliament as the ultimate 
appellate body to decide on the point of disagreement; and thus 
Parliament will truly, and not merely nominally as at present, become 
the final controlling authority. 

We are British subjects and subjects of the same gracious sovereign 
who has pledged her royal word that we are to her as all her other 
subjects, and we have a right to all British institutions. If we are true 
to ourselves, and perscveriugly ask what we desire, the British people 
are the vely people on earth who will give what is right and just. 
From what has already been done in the past we have ample reason 
to indulge in this belief. I.et us for the future equally rely on that 
character and instinct of the British. They havci.taught us our wants 
and they will supply them. 

After some discussion, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said:—Before the 
Hon’ble Mr. Telaiig replies, I may ask to bo allowed to say a few words, 
f may just explain what an important thing this Htanding Committee 
will he. During the East India Company’s time, Parliament was entirely 
independent of it. Parliament was then truly an effective appellate 
body. It took up Indian questions quite freely and judged fairly, 
without the circumstance of parties ever interfering with its deliberations. 
If there was a complaint against the Company, rarliamcut was free to 
sit in judgment on it. What is the position since the transfer of the 
government to the Cronn ? The Secretary of State for India is the 
Parliament Every questioiu in w hich he is concerned becomes a Cabinet 
question. His majority is at Ids back. This majority has no concern 
in Indian matters furtJier than to hack the Government, i.e, the Secretary 
of State for India. All appeals, therefore, to Parliament against the 
Secretary of State become a mere farce. • M. P.s are utterly discouraged 
from their inability to do any thing. And tlie Secretary of State 
becomes the true Great Mogul of India—a despotic monarch. His will 
is his law. Nor can the people of India influence him, as their voip© 
is not represented in Parliament. Thus, that tribunal can scarcely 
exercise any effectual check over his despotism. The present legislative 
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machinery, from the Local Councils upwards, is simply a device to 
legalise despotism and give it the false mask of constitutionalism. The 
tax-payers have no voice in the imposition of the taxes they pay, and 
Parliament has not the ability to prevent the levy of unfair or oppressive 
taxation. The ultimate controlling authority seems helpless to control 
anything! Novr if we have complete representative legislation here, 
and if we have a Standing Committee in Parliament, wc shall have both 
the voice of the taxed on the one side and effectual control of Parlia¬ 
ment on the other. Such a Standing Committee will naturally be in¬ 
dependent of all parties. Its decision will he no defeat of Government. 
It will be simply a final decision on the point of difference that may 
have arisen between the -rcitiesentatives of the people in India on the 
one hand, and the Government on the other, on any particular <]uestion. 
India will thus have an effectual parliamentary control. 

It is said no should propose something ns a substitute for the 
present India Office Council. The resolution now before th^c Congress 
makes this unnecessary. The Council, when it 4 va.s established, was 
considered to he protective of Indian interests. It has not proved so. 
Wljen it suits the Sesretary of State, ho screens himself behind that 
Council, "When it does not suit him, he flings the Council aside. We 
have no means of knowing what good at all is done by the Council. 
Its irrC''ponsihiliiy and its .-ccTccy arc fatal objections to its continuance. 
8 uch a thing in th(i goveniinent of an empire of 200 millions of people 
and under the British is an utter and an inexplicable anaebronisra. 
Moreover, the majoiity uf the Council consists of Anglo-Indians. These, 
sitting in judgment on their own handiwork, naturally regai-d it as 
perfect. Having left India ye:irs ago, they fail to realise the rapid 
changes that are taking place here in our circumstancc.s, lose touch 
w'ith us and offer resistance to all progress. Times arc now cliianged. 
The natives, 1 may say, lla^o come of age. They can represent directly 
their wishes and views to the Government •ho-e, and to the .Secretary of 
State. They do not require the aid of this Council at the India Office 
for their so-called representation or ],)rotcction. 

I may hero remark, that the chief work of this the iirst National 
Congress of India is to enunciate clearly and boldly our highest and 
ultimate wishes. Whether we get them or not iunnediately, let our 
rulers know what our highest aspirations arc. .^Vaid if avo are true to 
ourselves, the work of each delegate present hero will be to make the 
part of India where he happens to live devote itself earnc.stly to carry¬ 
ing oirt the objects resolved upon at thi^ Congress with all due dolibera- 
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tion. If, then, we lay down clearly that we desire to have the actual 
government of India transferred from England to India under the simple 
controlling power of the Secretary of State, and of Parliament, through 
its Standing Committee, and that we further desire that all taxation and 
legislation shall he imposed here by representative Councils, we say 
what wo are aiming at. And that under such an arrangement on 
Council advise to the Secretary of State is necessary. Neither is a 
Council needed to attend to the appellate executive wor!&. There is a 
permanent Under-Secretary of State who will be able to keep up con¬ 
tinuity of knowledge and transact all current business. There are, 
besides, Secretaries at the head of tlie different departments as experts. 
I do not deny that at times the India Office Council has done good 
service. But this was owHiig to the personality and synipathy of in¬ 
dividual men like Sir E. Perry. The constitution of the body as a 
body is objectionable and anomalous. When the whole power of im¬ 
posing taxation and legislation is transferred here, the work of the 
Secretary of Sttitc will be largely diminished. It will only be confined 
to general supervision of important matters. Whatever comes before 
him for disposal Avill be set forth by the Government from here fully 
and fairly in all iis bearings. No Council will be ^leeded to aid him in 
forming his judgment. Thus no substitute is required for the India 
Office Council. It is enough for us to formulate the scheme, now 
submitted for your c(msideralion, as one which India needs and desires, 
viz., representative Legislative Councils in India, wdth full hnaucial con¬ 
trol and interjiellatory powers. And we shall not need to trouble much 
tlie authorities in Phigland. 


Third Days Trocerdiiiys (30//* December 1885). 

The Hon’blo DadaUiai Naorqji, in moving the fourth Kesolution,*’ 
said :—Tlie Resolution which I am proposing does not in any way involve 
the question whether the distinction between the covenanted and uncove- 
hanted services should bo ab>i>lisbcd or not. That is a separate question 


* “That in tlic opinion of tins Coiigi'css the couipetitivu examinations now held 
in England, for first n})pi>intmonts in various ('ivildepurtinciiis of the public sei-vice, 
should hcncefortli, in aceonlaiice with the views of the India Office Coniinittoe of 
‘be lield sinuiltaneoiisly, one in England and one in India, both being as far 
as practicable identicah in their naturi'. and ihosi' who compete in both countries 
being finally classified in one list nccf>rding to merit.’ and that the successful can¬ 
didates in India should bo si-nt to England for further study, and subjected there 
to such finiher cx.aminations as may snan needful. Further, that all other first 
appointments (excluding peonshipa and tlicHkcJ should be filled by competitive 
examinations lichl in India, under condilioiis calculaled to secure such intellectual, 
moral, and physical qualifications us may be decuh'd by Government t^) be neces¬ 
sary, Lastly, that ihc maxijuum agej of c.aiKlidiites for cutranee into the Covenanted 
Civil Service lie raise*! to not le 9 s than 23 year-,.'’ 
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altogether, and in fact, if my resolution is adopted that question will become 
unnecessary or very subordinate. The resolution which I propose to you 
is of the utmost possible importance to India. It is the most important 
key to our material and moral advancement. All our other political 
reforms will benefit us but very little indeed if this reform of all reforms. 
is not made. It is the question of poverty or prosperity. It is 
the question of life and death to India. It is the question of (|ues- 
tions. Fortunately, it is not necessary for me on this occasion to go 
into all its merits, as I hope you are all already well aware of my views 
and their reasons, or it would have been very diflicnlt for me to lay 
before you all I should have had to say without speaking for hours. 
There is an additional good fortune for me that what I want to proi)()se 
was already jwoposed a quarter of a century ago by nc less an authority 
than a Committee of the India Office itself. The report of this Com¬ 
mittee gives the whole matter in a nutshell from the point of view of 
justice, right, expediency and honest fulfilment of promise*. And the 
reasons given by it for the co'V’Cuauted civil service aj’ply equally to all 
the other services in the civil department. I do not refer to the military 
service in this i’csolutk)n, as that is a matter requiring special considera¬ 
tion and treatment. To make my remarks as brief as possible, as we 
are much pressed for time, I shall first at once read to you the extract 
from the report of the Committee consisting of Sir J. P. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Miicnaughten, and Sir Erskine Perry. 
The report, dated 20th January 18G0, says :— 

“2. We are, in the first place, unanimously of opinion that it is 
not only just but expedient that the Natives of India shall be employed 
in the administration of India to as large an extent as possible, consist¬ 
ently with the maintenance of British supremacy, and have considered 
W'hether any increased facilities can be given in this direction. 

“ 3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disqualification 
exists. By Act 3 and 4, Wm. 4, C. 85, 87, it is enacted *'that no 
Native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employment vftider the said Company.” It is obvious 
therefore that when the competitive system tvas adopted it could not 
have been intended to exclude Natives of India from the Civil Service of 
India. 

“4. Practically, however, they are excluded. The law declares 
them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving India, and 
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residing in England for a time, are so great, that as a general rule, it is 
almost impossible for a Native successfully to compete at the periodical 
examination hold in England. Were this inequality removed, we should 
no longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. 

“ 5. Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view 
might be attained. The first is by allotting a certain portion of the 
total number of appointments declared in each year to be competed for in 
India by Natives and by other natural-bom subjects of Her Majesty’s 
residents in India. The second is, to hold simultaneously two examina¬ 
tions, one in England and one in India, both being, as far as practicable, 
identical in their nature, and those who compete in both countries being 
finally classified in one list according to merit by the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. The Committee have no hesitation in giving the preference 
to the second scheme, as being the fairest, and the most in accordance 
with the princijilcs of a general competition for a common object.” 

Now according to stiictrigJit and justice the examination for services in 
India ought to take place in India alone. The people of Australia, Canada 
and the Capo do not go to England for their services. AVhy should In¬ 
dians be compelled to go to England lo compete for the services, unless 
it bo Enghnid’s despotic will. But I anj content to 2 >i'oposc the resolu¬ 
tion according to the vic*'vs of the Committee for simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, both in England and India, and the reasons that apply to the Civil 
Service apply equally well to the other services in the Civil Department, 
viz., Engineering, Medical, Telegraph, Forest, and so on. 

I may here remind you that in addition to the Act of 1833 referred 
to by the Committee, wo liave the solemn i)romises contained in the Pro¬ 
clamation of our gracious Sovereign. The fact is told to us in unmistak¬ 
able language:—“We hold ourselves hound to the Natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and thos(* obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” And then they 
declared her gracious promise specifically on this very part of the ser¬ 
vices “ And it is our further will that, so far as may be our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in aur service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their educa¬ 
tion, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.” This gracious proclama¬ 
tion and the promises contained therein w'cre made known in 1858. 
And the India Office Committee showed, in 1860, in what way these 
promises could be fulfilled, so as to relieve the English nation from “ the 



charge of keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope.’* With 
the Act of Parliament of 1833, the solemn promises of 1858, of our 
Sovereign before God and man, and the declaration by the India Office 
of the mode of fulfilling those promises in 1860, it is hardly necessary 
for me to say more. Our case for the resolution proposed by me is 
complete. As a matter of justice, solemn promises and even expediency, 
I would have ended my speech here, but my object in proposing this 
resolution rests upon a far higher and a most important consideration. 
The question of the extreme poverty of India is now no more a controver¬ 
sial point. Viceroys and Finance Ministers have admitted it. The last 
official declaration by Sir E. Baring is complete and unequivocal. In 
his budget speech of 18th March 1882 he said :—“ It has been calculat¬ 
ed that the average income per head of population in India is not more 
than Ks. 27 a year ; and thn\igli 1 am not prepared to pledge myself to 
the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently accu¬ 
rate to justify the conclusion that the taxpaying community is exceedingly 
poor. To derive any very large increase of revenuerfrom so poor a popula 
tion as tliis is obviously impossible, and, if it were possible, Avould be, 
unjustifiable.” .Agaift, in the discussion on the budget, after repeating 
the above statement regarding the income of Rs. 27 per head per annum, 
he said :—“ But ho thought it was quite sufficient to .sliow the extreme 
poverty of the mass of tlic people. In lOngland the average income perhead 
of population was £33i)er head'; in France it was ; in Turkey, which 
was the poorest country in Europe, it was £4s per head. Ho w'ould ask 
Honorable members to think what Rs. 27 per annum w'as to support a 
person, and then he would ask whetlier a few annas w'as nothing to such 
poor people.” With tliis empliatic and clear opinion before you, I nei'd 
not say more. The question is what is the cause of this poverty ? I have 
shown in my papers on the poverty of India, and in my correspondence 
with the Secretary of State for India, that the sole cause of this extreme 
poverty and wretchedness of the mass oftho people is the inordinate employ¬ 
ment of foreign agency in the government of the country and the consequent 
material loss to and drain from the country. I request those who liave 
not already seen these papers to read them, for it is utterly impossible 
for me to go through the whole argument here. It will he, therefore, 
now clear to you that the employment of Native agency is not merely 
a matter of justice and expediency, according to the view's of .the India 
Office Committee, but a most absolute necessity for the poor, suffcriiigf 
and starving millions of India. It is a question of life and death to the 
country. The present English rule is no doubt the greatest blessing 



India has ever had, but this one evil of it nullifies completely all the 
good it has achieved. Remove but this one evil, and India will be 
blessed in every way and will be a blessing to England also in every 
way. The commerce between England and India will increase so that 
England will then be able to benefit herself ten times more by India’s 
prosperity than what she does now. There will be none of the constant 
struggle that is at present to be witnessed between the rulers and the 
ruled—the one screwing out more and more taxes, like squeezing a squeezed 
orange—inflicting suffering and distress, and the other always crying 
itself hoarse about its inability to provide them owing to extreme poverty. 
By the removal of the evil—India will be able not merely to 
supply a revenue of ^70,000,000, but £170,000,000, with ease and com¬ 
fort. England takes over 50 slullings a head for her revenue, why may 
not India under the same rule be able to take even 20 a head ? Indians 
would easily pay £200,000,000. I should stop now. I hope you will 
see that this resolution is of the greatest possible importance to India, 
and 1 implore every: one of you present here to-day to strain every 
nerve and work pcrscveringly in your respective localities to attain this 
object. With regard to the second part of tlie resolution, the imcove- 
uanted services, the same reasoning and necessity apply. A fair system 
of competition, testing all necessary qualifications—mental, moral’and 
physical—will be the mcist suitable mode of supplying the services with 
the best and most eligible servants, and relieve Government of all the 
pressure of back door and private influences, and jobbery. 

The subject of the age of candidates for the Civil Service examination 
needs no lengthened remarks from me. It has been only lately tlireshed 
out, and it has been establislied beyond all doubt that the higher age 
will give you a superior class of men, whether English or Native. I 
conclude, therefore, with the earnest exhortation that you will all apply 
yourselves ^'igol•ously to free poor India from the great evil of the drain 
on her resources. 

If the British will once understand our true condition, their conscien¬ 
tious desire to rule India for India’s and humanity’s good, will never 
allow the evil to continue any longer. .Lastly, I hope and trust that 
our rulers will receive our representations in their proper spirit. We 
sinderely believe that the good we propose for ourselves is also a good 
for them. Whatever good they will do to us cannot but in the very nature 
of things be good to them also. The better we are in material and 
moral prosperity, the more grateful, attached and loyal we shall be; the 
worse we are, the less our gratitude and loyalty shall naturally be. The 
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more prosperous we are, the larger shall be their custom ; th§ worse we 
are, the condition will be the reverse. The question of our prosperity 
is as much the question of the prosperity of England and her working 
man. England’s trade would be enriched by £250,000,000, if with our 
prosperity each unit of the Indian population is over able to buy from 
England goods worth only £1 per annum. What is wanted is the 
fructification in our own pocket of our annual produce. 1 repeat that 
it is my hope and trust that our rulers may receive our prayers in their 
right spirit and do us all the good in their power, for it will redound to 
their good name, honour and everlasting glory. Let us have the Boyal 
Proclamation fulfilled in its true spirit and integrity, and both England 
and India will be benchttcdf and blessed. 

With these observations I beg to propose the Fourth Resolution. 

'Fhe Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji, in reply to the discussion, said;—I am 
glad T have not much to reply to. The a[iprec‘iation of the importance of 
the resolution is clear. My remarks will be more as explanations of a few 
matters. I had much to do with the passing of the clumse for granting to us 
the Statutory Civil Service. It is au important concession, and we have 
to be very grateful for it! I need not here go into its history. The states¬ 
men in England who gave us this were sincere and explicit in the 
matter. Whatever complaint we have, it is with the autlioritics here. 
First of all, after the clause was passed, the Gtn^crnment of India en¬ 
tirely ignored it and did nothing' to give it eflect for 6 years! It was 
only when pressure was applied to it from England, into the details of 
^vhich this is not the time or place for mo to enter, that the necessary 
rules were at last prepared and published. These rules have been so 
drafted that they may bo carried out in a way to bring discredit on the 
Service. And whether this is done intentionally or not, whether the 
subsequent objectionable action upon it was also intentional or not, I 
■cannot say. But the most important clement in the carrying out of this 
clause was partially or wholly ignored, and lhat has been the real cause 
of its so-called failure,—^I mean educational competence, ascertained 
either by suitable competition, or proved ability, was an absolutely in¬ 
dispensable condition for admitting candidates to this Service. It is 
just this essential condition that has been several times ignored or for¬ 
gotten. Let therefore your efforts be devoted strenuously, not agaiqst 
the clause itself, but against the objectionable mode in whicli the nomi¬ 
nations are made. The Bengal Government has moved in a satisfactory 
direction, and its example should be followed by all the Governments. 
It will be the height of folly on our part to wish for the abolition of 
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this Statutory Civil Service—excepting only when simultaneous examina^ 
tions are held in England and India giving a fair field to all, as proposed 
in the present resolution. In this fair competition, Eurasians, or 
domiciled Englishmen, in fact all subjects of Her Imperial Majesty, will 
have equal justice. I understand that the Eurasians and domiciled 
Anglo-Indians come under the definition of what is called “ statutory 
Natives.” It is only right that those whose country is India should be 
considered as Natives, and should enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
Natives. United action between the Natives and Eurasians and domi¬ 
ciled Anglo-Indians will be good for all. What is objectionable is, that 
Eurasians and domiciled Anglo-Indians blow hot and cold at the same 
time. At one moment they claim to be Natives, and at another tlmy 
spurn the Natives and claim to he Englishmen ! Common sense must 
tell them that this is an absurd position to take up and must ultimately 
do them more harm than good. I desired that there should be cordial 
union between all whose country is, or who make their country, India 
One of the speakergf remarked that the employment of Natives will be 
economical. This is a point which I am afraid is not clearly understood. 
The fact is that the employment of a Native is ®not only economy, but 
complete gain to the whole extent of his salary. Wlien a European is 
employed, he dis]ilacos a Native whom nature intended to fill the place. 
The Native coming in Jiis place, is natural. Every pie he eats is there¬ 
fore a gain to the country, and every pie he saves is so much saved to 
the country for the use of all its children. Every pie paid to a foreigner 
is a complete material loss to the country. Every pie paid to a 
Native is a complete material saving to the country. In fact, as I have 
already endeavoured to impress upon you as earnestly as possible, it is 
the whole question of the poverty or prosperity of the country. Wc 
should of course pay a reasonable price for English rule, so that we 
may have the highest power of control and supervision in English 
* hands, but beyond that is simply ruin to India and not such a benefit to 
England as she would otherwise have, were India a prosperous country. 
Our friend there expressed some doubt about the necessity of going to 
England. I say without the least hesitation that the candidate himself 
as well as the service will be vastly benefitted by a visit to England 
The atmo.sphere of freedom and high civilization which he will breathe 
will make him an altered man—in character, in intelligence, in experi¬ 
ence, in self-respect and in appreciation of due respect for others. In 
short, he will largely increase his fitness and command more respect in 
his responsible service. I mean, of course, in the resolution that the 



expenses of such visits to England by the candidates who have snccess* 
fully passed the difEerent examinations for the different services in 
India, should be paid from the public revenue. It may be made clear 
in the resolution, by adding “ at the public expense.” 

I conclude with my most anxious and earnest exhortation to tins 
Congress, and to every individual member of it, that they should per- 
severingly strain every nerve to secure the all important object of this 
resolution as early as possible. Once this foreign drain, this “ bleeding 
to death,” is stopped, India will be capable, by reason of its land, labour 
and its vast resources to become as prosperous as England, with benefit 
to England also and to mankind, and with eternal glory to the English 
name and nation. 


2 

SECOND INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS • 

(Held on the 27/4, 28/4, 29/4 mul 30/4 Dermibery in the Rooms of tjte 
British Indian Association and the Town Hally Calcutta). 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
HON.DADABHAINAOROJI, PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS. 

(Before tlic PuMie Meeting of the inhabitants of Caientta, hold in the Town Hall 
on the 27lh December, to leceive the Delegates from hitfereiit parts of India. 
Dr. Rajeiulralal Mina. LL.D., C.J.K.‘, in the chair. At this Meeting Hon. Mr. 
Dudabhai Naoroji was aiiiiuiiited the President of the Second Indian National 
Congi'ess.) 

I need not tell you how sincerely thankful I am to you for placing 
mo in this position of honour, I at first thought that I was to be 
elevated to tliis proud position as a return for what might be con¬ 
sidered as a compliment paid by us to Bengal when Mr. Bonnerjee 
was elected President of the first Congress last year at Bombay. I 
can assure you however that that election was no mere compliment 
to Bengal, but arose out of the simple fact that w'e regarded Mr. Bon- 
nerjee as a gentleman eminently qualified to take the place of Pre¬ 
sident, and we installed him in that position in all sincerity as the 
proper man in the proper place. I now see, however, that this election 
of my humble self is not intended as a return of compliment, but thr^, 
as both proposer and seconder have said, you have been kind enough to 
select me because I am supposed to be really qualified to undertake 
the task. I hope it may prove so, and that I may be found really worthy 
of all the kind things said of me ; but whether this be so, or not, when 
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such kiud things are said by those who occupy such high positions 
amongst us, I must say 1 feel exceedingly proud and am very grateful 
to all for the honour thus done me. (Loud cheering.) 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the delegates who 
come from different parts of India, and with the same heartiness I 
return to him, and all our Bengal friends on my own behalf and on that 
of all the delegates from other provinces, the most sincere thanks for 
the cordial manner in which we have been received. From what has 
been done already, and from what is in store for us during our short 
stay here, I have no doubt we shall ewry away with us many and most 
pleasant reminiscences of our visit to Calcutta. (Cheers.) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 1 say that when 
I was asked only two days ago to become your President and to give an 
inaugural address, it was with no small trepidation that 1 agreed to 
undertake the task ; and I hope that you will extend to me all that 
indulgence which my slKutcornings may need. (Loud cheers.) 

The assemblage I'f such a Congress is an event of the utmost import¬ 
ance in Indian history. I ask whether in the most glorious days of 
Hindu rule, in the Jays of Kajahs like the great Vikram, you could 
imagine the possibility of a meeting of this kind, where even lli]idus of 
all different provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
as one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our friends, the 
Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a larger territory at one time 
than any Hindu monarch, would it have been, even in the days of the 
great Akbar himself, possible for a meeting like this to assemble 
composed of all classes and communities, all speaking one language^ 
and all having uniform and high aspirations of their own ? 

Well, then, what is it for which we are now met on this occasion ? 
We have assembled to consider questions upon wliich depend our future, 
whether glorious or inglorious. It is our good fortune that we are under 
a rule which makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. (Cheers.) 
It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of England that 
W'e meet here together, hindered by none, and are freely allowed to 
speak our minds without the least fear and without the least hesitation. 
Such a thing is possible under British rule and British rule only. 
(Loud cheers.) Then I put the qtiesHon plainly ; Is this Congress a 
nursery for sedition and rebellion against the British Government (cries 
of no, no); or is it another stone in the foundation of the stability of 
that Government (cries of yes, yes) ? There could be but one answer, 
and that you havexilready given, because we are thoroughly sensible of 
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the numberless blessings conferred upon us, of which the very existence 
of this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. (Cheers.) Were it not for 
these blessings of British rule I could not have come here, as I have 
done, without the least ""hesitation and without the least fear that my 
children might be robbed and killed in my absence ; nor could you have 
come from every corner of the land, having performed, within a few days, 
journeys which in former days would have occupied as many months. 
(Cheers.) These simple facts brin^ home to all of us at once some of 
those great and numberless blcssijigs which British rule has conferred 
upon us. But there remain even greater blessings for which we have 
to be grateful. It is to British rule that we owe the education wo 
possess; the peoplo of England were sincere in the declarations made 
more than half a century ago that India was a sacred charge entrusted 
to their care hy T’rovidciice, and that they were bound to administer 
it for the good of India, to the glory of their own name, and the 
satisfaction of Gf)d. (Prolonged cheering.) When wo have* to ac¬ 
knowledge so many blessings as flowing from ^British rule—and 
I could descant on them for hours, bream-'eit would simply be recounting 
to you the history of tlw British Kmpire m India—is it possible that nn 
assembly like this, every one (;f whose members is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of these blessings, eonlcl meet for any purpose inimical to 
that rule to which we owe so much ? (Cheers.) ^ 

The thing is absurd. Bet us- speak out like men and proclaim tliat 
we are loyal to the b.-ickbone (cheers) : that we iiuder8t.nnd the benefits 
English rule has conferred upon ns; that wo thoroughly a])precintG the 
education that has been given tons, the now light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching us the new 
lesson that kings are made for the people, not people for their kings ; 
and this new lesson we have learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic 
despotism only by the light of free English civiliisatioii. (TiOnd cheers.) 
But the question is, do the Government believe us ? Do they believe 
that we are really loyal to them; tliat we do truly appreciate and rely 
on British rule; that we veritably desire its permanent continuance ; 
that our reason is satisfied and our sentimental feelings gratified as well 
as our self interest ? It w’ould tie a gre.at gratifieation to us if we could 
see in the inauguration of a great movement like this Congress, tlyit 
what we do really mean and desire is thoroughly and truly so under¬ 
stood by our rulers. I have the good fortune to be able to place before 
you testimony wdiicli cannot bo questioned, from which yon ivill see tliat 
some rit least of the most distinguished of our rulers do bcliovc that what 
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we say is sincere; and that we do not want to subvert British rule j that 
our outspoken utterances are as much for their good as for our good. 
They do believe, as Lord Eipon said, that what is good for India is good 
for England. I will give you first the testimony fa r^rds the educated 
(dasses which was giv'en 25 years ago by Sir Bartle Frere. He possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the people of this country, and with regard 
to the educated portion of them he gave this testimony. He said : ‘And 
now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy of the Eng¬ 
lish Government, and the most able co-adjulors in adjusting that policy 
to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of the e<lu» 
cated natives.’ This much at least is testimony to our sincerity, and 
strongly corroborates our assertion that we, the educated classes, have 
become the true interpreters and mediators between the masses of our 
countrymen and our rulers. I shall now place before you the docln ration 
of tfie Government of India itself, that they have confidence in the loyalty 
of the whole people, and do appreciate the sentiments of the educated 
classes in particular. I will read their very wan ds. They say in a 
despatch addressed the Secretary of State (8tli June 1880): ‘ But the 

people of India accept Britiish rul<* without any need for apj>eal to arms, 
because w'C keep the peace and do justice, because we lan e done and are 
doing much material good to the country and the people, and because 
there is not inside or outside India any power that can adequately occupy 
our place.’ Then th(?y distinctly understand that we do believe the 
British power to be the only power thateau, under existing circumstances, 
really keep the peace, and advance our future progress. This is testi¬ 
mony as to the feeling of the whole people. But of the educated classes 
this despatch says: ‘ To the minds of at least the educated among the 

people of India—and the numbci* is rai)idly increasing—any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrent, from the consciousness that 
it must result in the wildest anarchy and confusion.’ (Loud cheers.) 

We can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity and with every 
confidence that our I'ulers do understand us; that they do understand 
our motives, and give credit to our expressions of loyalty, and we need 
not in the least care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge 
of harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that may be 
put forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed individuals or cliques. 
(Loud cheers.) We can therefore quietly, calmly, and witli entire con¬ 
fidence in our rulers, speak as freely as we please, but of course in that 
spirit of fairness and moderation which becomes wise and honest men, 
and in the tone which every gentleman, every reasonable being, would 
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adopt when urging his rulers to make him seme concession. (Hear, hear.) 
Now although, aa 1 have said, the British Government have done much, 
very much for us, there is still a great deal more to be done if their 
noble work is to be fitly completed. They say this themselves; they 
show a desire to do what more may be required, end it is for us to ask 
for whatsoever, after due deliberation, we think that we ought to have. 
(Cheers.) 

Therefore, having said thus much, and having cleared the ground so 
that we may proceed freely and in all confidence WM'th the work of our 
Congress, I must at once come to the mattei’ witli w’hich I should have 
commenced had I not purposely postponed it until 1 had explained the 
relations between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the most happy 
and auspicious occasion wliicli the coming year is to bring us, viz., the 
Jubilee of our goed Quceii-Emprcfcs’ reign. (Loud cheers.) I am ex¬ 
ceedingly glad that the Congress Las thought it right to select this as 
the Subject of the initial resolution, and in this to express, ii\ humble 
hut hearty terms, their congratulal ions lo our Gracious Empress. (Cheers.) 
There is oven more rca-son for us to congratulate ourselves on having for 
half a century enjoyed the rule oi a Soveieign graced with every virtue, 
and truly worthy to reign o\er that \ast Plmplre on Avhicb the sun never 
sets. (Loud cheers.') Tliat she may li\e long, honoured and beloved, 
to continue for yet many years tliat bcnelicial and enlightened rule with 
which she has ao long reigjied, UJU^t ho the heartfelt prayer of every soul 
in India. (Prolonged cheering.) 

And here you must pardon me if J digress a moment from those sub¬ 
jects which this Congress propose.s to discuss, to one of those which we do 
not consider to fall within the legitijnatc sphere of its deliberations. 

It has been assorted that this Congress ought to take up questions of 
social reforms (cheers and cries of yes, yes), and our failure to do this 
has been urged us a reproach against us. Certainly no member of this 
National Congress is more alive to the necessity ol social reforms than 1 
am ; but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, proper cir¬ 
cumstances, proper parlies and proper places (cheers); w c are met to¬ 
gether as a political body to represent to our rulers our political aspirations, 
not to discuss social reforms, and"if you blame us for ignoring these you 
should equally blame the House of Cemmons for not discussing the ab- 
struser problems of mathematics or metaphysics. But, besides this there 
are here Hindus of every caste, amongst whom, even in the same pro¬ 
vinces, customs and social arrangomenls differ widely,—there are Ma- 
homedans and Christians of v.-srious denominations, Parsecs, Sikhs, 
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Brahmos and what not—^men indeed of each and all of those numerous 
classes which constitute in the aggregate the people of India. (Loud 
cheers.) How can this gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms 
needed in each individual class ? What do any of us know of the in¬ 
ternal home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices of any 
class but our own ? How could a gathering, a cosmopolitan gathering 
like'this, discuss to any purpose the reforms needed in any one class? 
Only the members of that class can efi'ectively deal with the reforms 
therein needed. A National Congress must confine itself to questions in 
which the entire nation has a direct participation, and it must leave the 
adjustment of social reforms and other class questions to class Con¬ 
gresses. But it does not follow that, because this national, political 
body does not presume to discuss social reforms, the delegates here pre¬ 
sent are not just as deeply, nay, in many oases far more deeply, interested 
in these questions than in those, political questions we do discuss, or that 
those several communities w'hom those delegates represent are not doing 
their utmost to solve those complicated problems on which binge the 
practical introduction of those refoims. Any man who b.^s eyes and 
ears open must know what struggles towards higher and better things 
are going on in every community : and it could not he otherwise Avith the 
noble education wc arc receiving. Once you begin to think about your 
own actions, your duties and responsibilities to yourself, your neigh¬ 
bours and your nation, you cannot avoid looking round .and observing 
much that is wrong amongst you ; and we know as .a fact that each com¬ 
munity is now doing its best according to its lights, and the progress that 
it has made in education. I need not T think particularise. The Ma- 
homedans know what is being done by persons of their community 
to push on the education their brethren so much need ; the Hindus are 
everywhere doing what they ran to reform those social institutions w’hich 
they think require improvement. There is not one single community 
here represented of which tlic best and able.st men do not feel that much 
has to he done to impj-ove the social, moral, religious status of their 
brethren, and in wliicli, as a fact, they arc not striving to effect, gra¬ 
dually, those ncedfivl improvements ; hut these are essentially matters 
too delicate for a stranger’s handling-, matters which must he left to the 
guidance of those who alone fully understand them in all their bearings 
ahd which are w’holly unsnited to discussion in an assemblage like this 
in which all classes are intermingled. (Loud cheers.) 

I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former Congr<,'SS. Since it 
met last year, about this 1 ime, some progress, 1 am glad tc say, has been 
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made, and that is an encouragement and a proof that, if we do really ask 
what is right and reasonable, we may be sure that, sooner or later, the 
British Government will actually give what we ask for. We should 
therefore persevere, having confidence in the conscience of England, and 
resting assured that the English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove 
the sincerity of their desire to do whatever is just and right. (Cheers.) 

Our first request at the last Congress was for the constitution of a 
Royal Commission. Unfortunattdy the authorities in England have 
not seen their way to grant a Royal Commission. They say it will 
upset the authorities here ; that it will interfere with the prestige and 
control of the Government here, I think that this is a very ]) 00 r com¬ 
pliment to onr rulers on this side. If I understand a man like Lord 
Dufferin, of such vast experience in administration, knowing, as he does, 
what it is to rule an empire, it w'ould be impossible for him to be daunted 
and frightened by a commission making empiiries here. T think this 
argument a very poor one, and we must once move say that^o the In¬ 
habitants of India a Parliamentary Committee laWng evid('nee in Eng¬ 
land ahnu' can never Tje satisfactory, for the simple reason that what the 
Committee will learn Uy the ear will never enable them to understand 
what they ought to see with their eyes if they are to realize what the 
evidence of the witnesses really means. Still, however, it is so far satis- 
factoiy that, notwithstanding the eliange of, Government and the 
vicissitudes which this i>onr Parliamentary Committee has undergone, 
it is the intention of Parliament that under any and all circumstances a 
Committee shall be a 2 ipr>inted. At the same time this Committee in 
fctvro ties the hands of tlic authorities here to a large extent and pre¬ 
vents us from saying all we do really want. 

Another resolution on vhich wc must report some progress was to 
the effect that the N. W. Provinces anti the Punjah ought also to have 
Legislative Councils of their own. We know that the Government has 
just given .a Legislative Council to the N. W. Provinces, and wc hope 
that this progress may extend further and satisfy our wishes ns to other 
provinces also. 

The fourth resolution had re^rd to the Service qiie-stion. In this 
matter we really sceru to have made some distinct progress. The Public 
Service Cotuiuissiou is now sitting, and if fuie thing more ih.-Mi auotlusr 
can prove that the Govennneut is sincere in its desire to do sofinething 
for us, tliis appointment of sucli a Commission is that tiling. You 
perhaps remember the words which our noble Viceroy used at Poona, 
He said; ‘Honever, I will say that from first to last I have been a 
22 
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strong advocate for tHe appointment o£ a Committee or Commission of 
this sort, and that when succeeding Governments in England changed, I 
have on each occasion warmly impressed upon the Secretary of State the 
necessity of persevering in the nomination of a Commission. I am 
happy to think that in response to my earnest representations on the 
subject, Her Majesty’s present Ministers have determined to take action. 
I consequently do not really see what more during the short period I have 
been amongst you, the Government of India could have done for that 
most important and burning question which was perpetually agitating 
your mind, and was being put forward by the natives as an alleged 
injustice done to the educated native classes of this country in not 
allowing them adequate employment in the Public Service. I do not 
think you can point out to me any other questifni which so occupied 
public attention or was nearer to the hearts of your people. Now the 
door to inquiry has been opened, and it only remains for you, by the 
force of logic of your representations and of the evidence you may 
be able to submit, to^inake good your case; if you succeed in doing so, 
all I can say is, that nobody will be better pleased than myself. In 
regard to other matters, which have been cqutdly prominent i|i your 
nevrspapers and your addresses, and W'hicli have boon so constantly 
discussed by your associations, T have also done my best to secure for 
you an ample investigation.’ 

Ki 

There we have his own words as to his intentions and the efforts he 
made to get this Commission. This should convince iis of his good 
faith and sympathy with us. When I think of Lord DufFcrin, not only 
as our present Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him in his 
past career, I should licsitate to believe that he could be a man devoid 
of the deepest sympathy with any people struggling to advance and 
improve their political condition. Some of you may remember one or 
two extracts which I gave in my llolborn Towm Hall speech from Lord 
Dufferiii’s letters to the Times, and I cannot cojieeive that a person of 
such warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. But I may 
say this much that, feeling as I naturally do some interest about the 
views and intentions of our Viceroys .md Governors, I have had the 
opportunity of getting some iuformati&u from friends on whom I can 
rely and who are in a position to know the truth; and I am able to say 
in the words of one of these friends that ‘ the Vic<'roy’s instincts are 
eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealbusy nor alarm the 
desire of the educated ebasses to be allowed a larger share in the 
administration of their own affairs. Indeed he considers it very 
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creditable to them that they should do so/ As Viceroy he has to 
consider all sides of a question from the ruler’s point of view, and to 
act as he thinks safe and proper. But we may be sure that we have 
his deep and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly claim and expect 
much good at his hands. 

But yet further I would enquire whether the intentions of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and of the otlier home authorities are equally 
favourable to our claims. The resolution on its very face tells us what the 
Intention of the Secretary of State is. It .says : ‘ In regard to its 
object the Commission would, broadly speaking, be required to devise 
a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality, and to do full justice to the claims of natives of 
India to a higher and more extensive employment in the Public Service.’ 

There wc have the highest authority making a declaration that he 
de.sirc’s to do full justice to the claims of the natives of India. Now 
our only r('ply is that we arc thankful for the enquijy, and we hope that 
we may be aide to satisfy all, that what we ask i!i Loth reasonable and 
right. 

As another proof of the intentions of our British rulers, as far back 
as 08 years ago, Avhen tlie native? of India did not themselves fully 
undei’stand their rights, the statesmen of England of their own free will 
dccid«id what the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the delialo; the question was discussed from all 
points of view ; the danger of giving political power to the people, the 
i]i!?nfiicieucy of their eapacitj' and other considoratioii.s were all fully 
wroighed, and the conclusion was come to in munistakablo and unam¬ 
biguous terms, that the policy of British rule .should be a policy of 
justice (cheers), the iwlicy of the advancement of one-sixtli of the 
human race. (Chrers.) India was to be regarded as a trust placed by 
Clod in their hands, and in the due discharge of that trust they resolved 
that they w'ould follow the ‘plain path of duty,’ as Mr. Macaulay 
called it j on that occasion he said, virtually, that lie woidd rather see 
the peoido of Indi.*! free and able to govern themselves, than that they 
should remain, the Lundsmen of Great Britain and the obsequious 
toadies of Hrilii.h officials. (Cheers.) This was the e.-'senco of the policy 
of 1 .833, and in tlic Act of that year it was laid down: ‘That no ual^lve 
of the said toiTiterie.'i, nor any iiaturabhoru subject of BRs^AIajesty 
resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, color or any of them be disabled from holding any place, office 
or employment under the said Company.’ (Prolonged cheering.) 
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We do not, we could not, ask for more than this ; and all we have to. 
press upon the Commission and Government is that they should now 
honestly grant us in practice here what Great Britain freely conceded 
to us 50 years ago, when we ourselves were too little enlightened even 
to ask for it. (Loud cheers.) 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the British arms were 
triuHiphant. When they had completely surmounted all their difficulties, 
and completely vanquished all thoir adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by tlic same high and noble resolves as before, and 
gave us that glorious j)roc]arnation which we should for ever jirize and 
reveronee as our Magna Charta—greater oven than the (,^liartcr of 183o. 

[ need not repeat that glorious proclamation now, for it is engraven on 
all your hearts (loud cheers); but it constitutes such a grand and 
glorious charter of o\ir liberties that T think every child as it begins 
to gather intelligoiico and to lisi* its mother tongue, ought to he made to 
commit ifrto memory. (Cheers.) In that proclamation ^wc* have again a 
confirmation of the policy of 1833 and something more. In it are embo¬ 
died the germs of all that we aim at now, of all that we can desire 
hereafter. (Cheers) We have only to go before the Government and 
the Commission uoav .sitting and rci)oat it, and say that all wo want is 
only what has already been granted to us in set terms by that proclama¬ 
tion, <and that all wc lunv ask for is that the great and generous con¬ 
cessions therein inaclo to us in uords shall actn.'illy be nuide ours l)y 
deeds, (Loud cheers ) I will not, hoAvever, enter into further details, 
for it is a subject on which I should be led into speaking for liours, and 
even then T should fail to convey to you an adequate idea of all that Is 
in my heart.. I have said enough to .shoAv our rulers that our case is 
complete and has been made ont by tlicmselvcs. (Cheers.) It is enough 
for me therefore to stop at this point. 

Another resolution is the iiuproAemcnt and ciilargoraciit of the 
‘Ijcgislalive Councils, aiul the introduction into them of an elective 
element, but that is one on which my predecessor in the chair basso 
ably deseanted that I do not think I should take up more of your time 
with it. 1 need only say tluat in tliis matter we hojje to make a further 
advance, and shall try to place before'our rulers wliat we consider a 
possible scheme for the introduction of an elective element into the 
Legislative Councils. J need not say that if this representaliou is 
intioduced, the greatest benefit Avill be conferred upon the Government 
itself, because at present wbatover Aet.s tiny pass that do not quite 
please us, wc, whether rightly or W'rongly, grumble and grumble against 
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the Government, and the Government only. It is true tliat we have 
some of our own people in the Councils. But we have no right to 
demand any explanation even from them ; they are not our rcpresenta^ 
tivea, and the Government cannot relieve themselves from any dis¬ 
satisfaction we may feel against any law we don’t like. If our own 
representatives make a mistake and get a law passed which we do not 
want, the Government at any rate will escape the greater portion of the 
consequent unpopularity. They will say—here are your own repro- 
senUitives; wo believed that they represented your wishes, and we 
passed the law. On the other hand with all the intelligence, all the 
superior knowledge of the English officials, lot them con>e as angels from 
heaven, it is impossible for Iheui to enter into the feelings of the people, 
and feel os they feel, and enter into their minds. (Cheers.) It is not 
any disparagement of them, but in the nature of things it cannot be 
otherwise. If you have therefore your representatives to represent your 
feelings, you will then have an opportunity of getting something W'hich 
is congenial and satisfactory to yourselves ; and wlmt will be satisfactory 
to you must also be satisfactory to and good for the Government itself. 
(Cheers.) • 

This brings me also to the point of representation in Parliament. 
All the most fundamental questions on which hinge the entire form and 
character of the administration here are decided by Parliament. 
matter what it is, Legislative Councils, the Services,—nothing can be 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications of the 
existing Acts. Not one single genuine Indian voice is there in Parlia¬ 
ment to bdl at least what the native view is on any question. This 
w'as most forcibly urged upon me by English gentlemen who are in 
Parliament themselves ; they said they always fell il to he a great defect 
in Parliament, that, it did not contain one single genuine representative 
of the people of India. 

if 

One of the questions which will be placed before this Congress and 
will be discussed by them, is the deep sympathy w'hich this (congress 
feels for the poverty of the people. It i,s often understood and thought 
that when we struggle for adnjission into the Services it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated. But if you examine this 
question thoroughly, you will find that this matter of the Public Services 
will go far to settle the problem of the poverty of the ludiaA people. 
One thing I congratulate myself upon. I don’t trouble you with 
any testimony about the poverty of India. You have the testimony 
of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of years ago, who told 
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na in plain terms that the people of India were extremely poor, 
and also of the present Finance Minister who repeats those 
words. But amongst the several causes which are at the bottom of 
our Bufferings this one, and that the roost important cause, is begin¬ 
ning to be realized by our rulers, and that is a step of the most 
hopeful and promising kind. In the discussion about the currency, 
the Secretary of State for India, in a letter to the Treasury of the 26th 
January 1886, makes certain remarks which show that our rulers now 
begin to understand and try to grapple with the problem; and are 
not, ostrich-like, shutting their eyes to it. I was laughed at when I first 
mooted the question of the poverty of India, and assigned as one of its 
causes the employment of an expensive foreign agency. But now the 
highest authority emjdiasizes this view. The Secretary of State, in the 
letter just referred to, said: ‘ The position of India in relation to taxa¬ 

tion and the sources of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely 
from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to change, 
which is more specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but 
likewise from the character of the Government, which is in the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices, and form so 
large a part of the army.The impatience of new taxation which 
would have to be home, wholly as a consequence of tho foreign rule 
im})Oscd on the country and virtually to meet additions to charges 
arising outside of the country, would constitute a political danger, the 
real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated by 
persons, who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Government of 
India, but which those responsible for that Government have long 
regarded as of the most serious order.’ 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England will ask why 
the natives of India, after a hundred years of British rule, are so poor ; 
and as John Bull, in a cartoon in Punch is represented as doing, will 
wonder that India is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of 
money. 

Unfortunately this idea of India’s we.ilth is utterly delusive, and if 
a proper system of representation in the Councils bo conceded, our re¬ 
presentatives will then be able to make clear to these Councils and to 
our rulers those causes which arc operating to undermine our wealth and 
■ prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper remedies for the 
greatest of all evils—the poverty of the masses. All the benefits we 
have derived from British rule, all the noble projects of our British 
rulers, will go for nothing if after all the country is to continue sinking 
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deeper and deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one time I was 
denounced as a Pessimist, but now that we have it on the authority of 
our rulers themselves that we are ‘oery poor, it has become the right, as 
well as the duty, of this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as 
to this widespread destitution and the primary steps needful for its 
alleviation. Nothing is more dear to the heart of England—and I 
speak from actual knowledge—than Indians welfare; and if we only 
speak out loud enough, and persistently enough, to reach that busy 
heart we sliall not speak in vain. (^Prolonged cheering.) There will 
be several other questions brought before the Congress at their Com¬ 
mittee meetings during the next three days, and I am sure from the 
names of the delegates, as far as I am informed, tliat they will prosecute 
their deliberations with all possible moderation. 1 am sure that they 
will fully appreciate the benefits of the rule under which they live, while 
the fact that our rulers are willing to do whatever we can show them to 
be necessary for our welfare, should be enough to ^encourage all in the 
work. I do not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks. You have mow some icle.a of what progress hns been made in 
respect of the matters which vvere discussed last year. I liope we may 
congratulate ourselves next year that we have made further progress in 
attaining the objects alike of the past year’s reetdutioiis and those we 
may this year pass. I for one am hopeful that, if we are only true to 
ourselves, if wo only do justice to ourselves and the noble education 
which has been given to us by our rulers, aud speak freely, with the 
freedom of speech which has been granted to us, we may fairly expect 
our Government to listen to us and to grant us our reasonable demands. 
(Loud cheers.) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my sincere thanks 
to all of you for having placed me in this honourable position, and by 
again returning thanks to our Bengal brethren on behalf of all the 
delegates whom they have so cordially welcomed here. 

(The President resumed his Seat] amidst the most energetic and pro¬ 
longed cheering ; throughout, the speech was intorrupted, at the close 
of almost every period, by tho most enthusiastic clieers, showing bow 
thoroughly the speaker’s words were going home to the hearts, not only 
of his brother delegates, but of the vast crowd of educated listeners that 
thronged every portion of the great hall.) 



At the close of the second National Congress (30th Dec.) Mr. Dadabhai 
said:—In responding to the vote of thanks, which you have so kindly 
accorded to me, 1 hope the meeting will allow me to say that my expect¬ 
ations as to the admirable conduct of this large assembly have been 
thoroughly fulfilled and more than fulfilled. I am only speaking tamely 
I fear when I sjiy that from first to last nothing could possibly have 
been. more honourable to our country than the conduct of all concerned 
or than the spirit that has pervaded the entire assemblage. In the heat 
of argument, under that greatest of all stimuli, patriotic enthusiasm, not 
one word, I believe, has escaped a single speaker that he need wish 
unspoken. Kindness, courtesy and a spirit of cheerful mutual concession 
have pervaded our proceedings, which, but for this, could never have 
reached this liappy and successful termination. (Loud dieors.) You 
are pleased to thank me, but it is for me rather to thank you, for had 
it not been for the noble spirit in which each and all of you have co¬ 
operated ip the work and for the support which you have so heartily 
afforded me in respect of every proposition which has come before the 
Congress, I could never have succeeded in thus bringing to a successful 
close the important business that devolved u^on us. fCheers.) I 
heartily, therefore, thank you one and all for having enabled me to 
perfonn my duty and for having made it so easy for me to do it* 
(Loud cheers.) 

There is, however, just one point to which I ought perhaps to refer 
more particularly, and that is, to the .spirit of fairness and moderation 
and respect towards the Government which has characierized your proceed" 
ings from the beginning to the end. I need liardly say how gratified 
I have been to observe how thoroughly all have seemed to he imbued 
with that spirit. Not only is it to our interest that it should be so, but it 
is what the Gavernmeut, after all they liavc done for us, have a just 
right to expect from us. (Cheers.) And I only hope that the exarapl 0 
which this great assemblage has set in this respect will be followed not 
only at all future meetings of the Congress, not only by all and every Asso¬ 
ciation throughout the country, hut also by the entire Indian Press, 
some members of wln'ch, under the influence of the bad example too often 
set to them by a portion of the Angfo-Indian Press, have at times, it 
must he confessed, transgressed in this respect. (Hear, hear.) If we 
really desire to be respected, if wo wish our request to be attended to, if 
we honestly expect that the English nation will do its duty towards us> 
wemust prove ourselves worthy by showing that we are never unreasonable, 
never violent, never uncharitable. We must shew that we are esimest. 
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but temperate, cognizant of our own rights, but respectful of those of 
others ; expecting the fairest constructions of our own acts and motives, 
and conceding these to those of others ; that, in a word, whatever our 
status in life, high or low% rich or poor, w^e have become goutlemeu in the 
highest sense of the word. Unless we are and can prove ourselves 
gentlemen in this highest, noblest sense, I do not know that we are worthy 
to receive the concessions for which we are pressing. (Loud clfeers.) 
I do not think I need trouble the Congress with any further remarks. 
I will simply say once more : I tliauk you. I thank you for myself, for 
the honour you have done me in choosing mo as President, and for the 
generous kindness with which you have upheld me in the performance of 
the respousibJe duties of tliat high position, and I thank you on behalf of 
all your countryimni—on behalf of posterity'—for the noble manner in 
which, at this great Congress—which history will not readily forget— 
you have upheld tlic credit, the character, the dignity of our beloved 
India. (Long and enthusiastic cheering.) • 


HI. 

MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES- 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

(B i;i’ore an ovcuiiif^Mei't.iii.irof ilu-Eahi India Association, at London, Tuesclay, 
August 1S67. Lord L^'vcdoii in tlic chair.) 

1 

In proposing for your adoption this memorial,* J am glad that I 
liave a very easy task before me, unless I create some giants of my owm 
imagination to knock tlicm down, for on the principle of the memorial I 
see on all hands there is but oue opinion. Beginning with our gracious 
Sovereign, she has emphatically declared wdth regard to the natives of 
India (in a proclamation dated the 1st of November, 1858), “We hold 
ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian tciritories by the same 


* “ We, the members of the East IndLa Assoeiatio?). beg respectfully to submit 
that the time lias come when it js desirable to .-uimit the natives of India to a 
larger shai'e in the administration of India than hitherto. 

“ To yon, sir, it is quite mmeccssaiy to point out the justice, necessity, and 
importance of this step, as Sn the debate in I’arliamcnt, on May 2t last, you have 
pointed out this so emjniatically and clearly, tluif it is enough for us to quote your 
own noble and statesmanlike sentiments. You said—‘ Nothing could be more 
wondei'ful than our empire in India ; but vro ought to cuusider on wliat conditions 
we held it, and how our predecessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul empire 
depended upon the liberal policy that w'as pursued by men like Akbar, availing 
themsdves of Hindu talent and assistance, and identifying themselves a.s fat as 
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obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.” Then, referring to this particular point, the 
proclamation goes on, “ It is our further will, that so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” That being 
the gracious declaration of the will and pleasure of our Sovereign, let us 
pass next to the ojnnion of Parliament upon the subject. The opinion 
of Parliament has been all long decisive upon this matter. As far back 
as 1833, in the Act of that year, it was distinctly declared, “ That no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural bom subject of his Majesty, 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the said Company and on every occasion when 
Parliaiiienf ha.s had the matter before it, there has scarcely been any 


]iossible with the pt*(iplo of lljc country. Ho thougrht that they ought to take a 
lesson from such a cirounistance. aiul if they were to do their duty towards India 
they could only discharge that duty by obtaining tlie ass'stance and counsel of all 
who were great and good in that country. It would be absurd in them Ui say that 
there was not a largo fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian character.’ 
—{Times. 2jth May, With these friendly and just sentiments towards 

the |)eo]>Ie of India we fully concur, and therefore, instead of trespassing any 
more uiroii your time, we beg to lay before you our •views as to the best mode of 
accomplishing the object. 

••We think that tlie comj)etilivc examinations for a poi^tion of the appoint¬ 
ments to the Indian civil service should he held in India, under such rules and 
uriangomentB as you may tliiuk proper. What portion of the appointments should 
he thus competed for in India we cannot do better than leave to your own judg¬ 
ment. After the Bclectiou is made in India, by the first examination, we think it 
essential that the selected candidates be required come to England to pass 
their further examinations with the selected candidates of this country. 

•• In the same spirit, and with kindred objects in view for the general good of 
India, we would ask you to extend your kind encouragement to native youths of 
promise and ability to come to England for the completion of their education. 
\Ve believe that if scholarships, tenable for five years in this country, w'crc to be 
annually awanleil hy comjiotitive examination in India to native candidates 
between the ages of 15 and 17, some would compete successfully in England for 
the Indian civil service, while others would return in various professions to India, 
and -where by degrees they would form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, 
exercising a great and beneficial influence on native society, and constituting a 
link between the masses of the iKJople and their English rulers. 

'• In laying before you this memorial we feel assured, and we trust that you will 
also agree witli us, tliat this measiiro, which has now become necessary by the 
ndvaneeiiicnt of education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty of 
the Matives of India to the British rule, while it-will also be a satisfaction to the 
British people to have thus by one more instance practically proved its desire to 
advance the condition of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly by them. 

_ “ W'e need not point out to you, sir, how great an encouragement those examina¬ 
tions in India will be to educatiun. The great prizes of the appointments will 
natorally increase vastly the desh’e for education among the people.” 
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oppoiition to the principle enunciated by this memorial. Again, up to 
the latest day, during the past three or four debates in Parliament which 
have taken place this year, we have seen the same principle emphatically 
declared ; even in last night’s debate we find the same again brought 
forward in a prominent way by some who arc friends to India, and who 
also wish well to lliuglaud. While we have this testimony on the part 
of our Sovereign and Parliament, we find that the press upon this 
matter at least is unanimous. So far back as 1853, in commenting upon 
the petition presented by the Bombay Association, I find a large propor¬ 
tion of the press here admitted the justice and truth of the complaints 
made by the natives of India, as to the exclusiveness adopted in the civil 
service at the time, and urghig that the natives should be to a suitable 
extent introduced into the enjoyment of the higher places of responsi¬ 
bility and trust. And recently, in commenting upon the debates that 
have taken place in Parliament, which I have just referred to, the press 
has been equally unanimous in reference to this subject. !Al8 far as 
Parliament and the press are any indication of the Oi)inions of the peopler 
we can say the people are at one on this subject. As far as my personal 
knowledge is concernoTl, during the twelve years T have been here, or 
while I was in India, I must confess that I have always found every 
Englishman that 1 have spoken to on the subject, admitting its justice, 
and assuring me that England will always do its duty towards India. 

I have been sometimes told that* some civilians, perhaps, do not like it 
but I should not do the injustice to say tliat I recollect any instance in 
W'hich such an opinion has been expres.sed to me. The testimony 
of all eminent men in the Indian service is in favour of giving 
all necessary facilities for the admission of natives of India to the civil 
service, as well as that of all tliose eminent statesmen here who have 
made India their study. The interest that the natives feel in this subject 
I need not at all enlarge upon ; that can be at once conceived by their 
presence here ; the interest they would feel in the Government of India 

t 

by Laving the responsibilities of that administration on their own heads, 
speaks for itself j and at the same time the strength it would give to the 
British rule is also a matter of the greatest importance. Lastly, I find 
that the present Government itself has emphatically declared on this 
point. In the words I have quoted in the memorial, Sir Stafford Nojlh- 
cote has distinctly stated, “ Nothing could be more wonderful than our 
empire in India ; but we ought to consider on what conditions we held 
it, and how our predecessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul 
empire depended upon the liberal policy that was pursued by men like 
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Akbar availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, and identify¬ 
ing themselves as far as possible with the people of the country. He 
thought that they ought to bike a lesson from such a circumstance, and 
if tliey were to do their duty towards India, they could only discharge 
that duty by obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great 
and good in that country. It would be absurd in them te say that there 
was not a largo fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian char¬ 
acter. ” With such complete testimony on the principle of this memorial, 

I think I was quite justifiod in saying at the beginning that my task was 
a very easy one. This Itist extract, again, enables me to dispose of 
another point, namely, as to the capacity of the natives of India for 
administration and for high education, I may at once leave that alone* 
because at this time of day, aft(T the education which has been received 
by the natives of India, a.ft(*r the results as shown by the university 
examinations, and with the actual facts of the efficiency of the services 
rendered hy the natives of India, whenever they are employed in any 
oflice of responsibility and trust, it would be simply ridiculous on my part 
to try to prove to you tlieir cajiacity for administration and for study, 
and tlieir high character. Tlx' importance and “justice of introducing 
natives of India into the administration to a proper extent, has been 
urged by various eminent nuai at different times l)cfore committees of 
the Houses of Parlianit nt. If I had considered it necessary, I could 
have collected a volume of such extracts. 1 need only glance at this point, 
namely, the assistance which the Government of India would derive from 
the native element being introduced into it. With the best intentions, 
Englishmen cannot understand the natives of India as a body ; their 
feelings, their ways of though!, and their original education, are so 
different, that wdlli the best intentions on the part of Englishmen, they 
very often fail in pointing out the exact remedies for any complaints 
made by the natives; but if the natives of India were introduced to a 
proper extent into the administration of tlie country, naturally their own 
countrymen would have more sympathy with them. Those native ad¬ 
ministrators would know wliere the exact difficulties were, and many of 
the problems of the present day, to grapple with w'hich all the energies 
of our English ailmiuistrators are taxed in vain, would be solved most 
easily. We would then h ave the sympathy of the natives with the 
British rulers, and one of the results of such a concession to the 
natives would be gratitude on their part, which would form a strong 
foundation for the upholding of the British rule in India. And 
when I advocate that which would have a tendency to uphold the 
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British rule in India, it is not for the sake of the English, but for the 
sake of the natives themselves. They have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on being under the British rule, after the knowledge they 
have now derived, and are every day deriving, of the benefits of it. I 
come, then, to the practical part of the memorial itself. At present the 
arrangement is that the civil service examination is open to all British 
subjects; and under that arrangement, no doubt, the natives of India can 
come here, and they liave come hero, and undergone the competitive 
exsirnination (one lias passed, and is now serving in India . But if we refer 
back to the gracious words of our Sovereign, that the natives of India bo 
admitted “freely and impai’tially,” the ipjostJoii uaturally arises whetlier 
under the present arrangement that uoel.uatioii and that assurance 
is practically given eilcct to. The difTicnlty «>n the face of it is this, that 
the natives are put to the disadvantio e of coniing over here and rcuuiin- 
ing here for sovci'al years. The risk of losing a sum of money Avhich 
perhaps they cannot afford, is in itself a 'li-..tdv!int:ige snflicieni to req^uire 
some chang(', in the arrangement. But, MU]>po iiig*o\en some few were 
willing to come here and to conipete in the . Aiiininatlou, it is not desirable 
that only tliose few sb<»nld be admitto.l into the e'\ il service; the interests 
of the civil service i-eijuiro that tho'^e r\ i.jg in it, whether native or 
English, should he of the liighesl talents. AVc do not want those 
having the longest purses only, hut what wo \v':yit is—-in the words of 
Sir Stafford Nortlicotc—the assif.tance and counsbcl of till who are great 
and good in the oonnfry ; and wo cannot afudu that object unless we 
have a competitive examination which \von}<l enable all the best men or 
India to compete for appointments in the Imliau civil service. Such 
ore the men who ought to he introdued into that service. Therefore,, 
putting aside all the disadvantages that the nati\c is put to in coming 
over to this country, and which arc in tln insclve? sufficient to require 
that sonic alteration should be made in tlu^ present avrangoment, the 
very best interests of the service require that .‘-ome competition sliould 
take place in India whether at an earlier stage or at a later stage ; and 
that a selection should be made, not only of those who can afford to 
spend a few thousands to come here, hut of those wlio possess the best 
talent among the people. I hate nothing more to .say than to refer to 
the plan I have suggested in the memorial and I have left it as general 
as possible, because, with the evidence before us (tf the. interest 
which Sir Stafford Nortllcote has taken in tin* subject, and the emphatic 
manner in which he has expressed his views as to the necessity and 
justice .of introducing the native element into the scivicc, I can, 
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with the utmost confidence, leave any of the details that would be 
best suited for the purpose to himself. The natives of India are 
willing to submit to any standard; if they could not come up to the 
standard required by the service, it would be their own fault, and 
nobody would have any right to complain; but as long as they can 
assert that they would be able to stand any standard of examination 
which they may be reasonably subjected to, it is only just and proper 
that they should have the opportunity given them. Q’ake, for instance, 
the case of the fair trial given to the natives for acquiring high 
education. There were no B.A.s or M.A.s before. The universities 
being established, we know the result, that the natives have fully 
vindicated their intellect. A nd they only ask a fair trial for the civil 
service, 1 am desirous, that instead of taking up more of your time, 
the members present should discuss this fully, and I therefore conclude 
as I began with the words of our Sovereign, “ In their prosperity will 
be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward;” and my only prayar is, that a reward 
nobler than that wliich has ever been attained by any nation, or 
any individual, may be earned by our British rulers. 

Tn the proposal made by me, the examination takes place in India, 
just as it takes place here; the candidates that pass in India arc exactly 
on the same footing as lyliat are called selected candidates in England. 
After passing the competitive examination, there are what are called 
further examinations here, and it is for those further examinations 
here that I wish those Jiatires to come here, which would be no liardship 
on them ; the utmost sacrifice w'hich they might he required to make, 
if the Oovernjnciit would not assist them, w'ould be the voyage home; if 
the Government would pay that, then there would be no hardship, 
because, as soon as they eomo, here, they begin to prepare for their further 
examination; they got the first year 100?., and the second year 200?., 
and then, if they show the necess.'uy proficiency in the subjects they are 
required to study, tbore is no competition and no rejection afterwards ; 
they have only io show' that they have spent two years in the necessary 
studies, having in view the special duties required of them in India; so 
that there is no risk of their being rojetted. The competitive examina¬ 
tion in India would be what it is here, and after they passed that they 
would be admitted as selected candidates. As I am on my legs, allow me 
to add to what I have already said, that there is no practical difficulty in 
what is proposed. , The whole tiling is embraced in the rules published by 
the Secretary of State for India every year; the Secretary of State for 
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India has only to decide as to what proportion of natives it would be 
advisable to introduce into the civil service, and then to send out in. 
structions to the local government to institute examinations of the same 
character and under the same rules that are followed here, under which 
examinations the candidates would be selected; the number may be five 
or ten, or I should be satisfied if there were two for Bengal and one for each 
of the other presidencies. Those examinations would take place there 
under the same rules and the same arrangements under which they take 
place here. The best on the list w'ould become the selected candidates, 
and when once they became selected candidates there would be no risk 
of failing in the competition. There are no practical details to propose. 
the arrangement of the whole thing is already practically carried out. 
The simple question for the Secretary of Statelto decide being, what 
proportion of the appointments should he competed for in India, it would 
be, I think, more proper on the part of this Association to leave that to 
Sir Stafford Northcote and the Council. They are best able To judge as 
to that, and I have every confidence that they would do that which is 
right. The manner in which justice has been done in the case of 
Mysore, makes me pcvfeelly' confident that we have a Government not 
only willing to make professions, hut willing to do what they profess. 

s I did not contemplate that any details should be jn-oposed, except 
simply that a certain proportion of apjjointnu'nts to be decided on by 
the Socictfiry of State should be‘competed for in India, the managing 
committee, to whom this proposal was i-cfcrred, thought wisely that wo 
might at once go to the whole Associatiem itself, and we have 
done so. If the Associsition are inclined to adoj)t the proposal of the 
noble chairman, of referring the matter hack to a eommittoe, I do not 
Bay anything against it, hut there is nothing to he considered ; the 
Avliole thing is ready cut and dried. There, are only two points to be 
decided by Sir Stafford Northcote : first, wbethcr a certain number of 
appointments should be competed for in Iiidi.i or not, and next, what 
proportion of the appointments should hv so competed for. With, 
regard to the various remarks which have been ni.ade hy Mr. Ilodgson 
Pratt, I agree with the full force of them. When ho, some j’ears 
ago, was anxious to promote "the plan of bringing over to England 
young men to be educated, I endeavoured to contribute my bumble 
mite to that endeavour. All I .«ay upon tlie remai-k.? he ha.s jiddrcssed 
to you is this, that he attaches a little too much importance to an 
independent body of natives in India wIjo bad received tlieir education 
in England, and who would spread themselves in all the different depart- 
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ments of life, being the only moans by which the tone of society, and 
the status of the whole population would be raised ; for we must not 
forget that, attaching to the administration of the country itself, there are 
responsibilities that must be incurred ; and when a native is introduced 
into the administration he comes under a responsibility which an out¬ 
sider cannot ajjpreciate. If we had only a body of independent educated 
natives we should have nothing but agitation ; there W'ould be no counter¬ 
poise to it, there Avould be no men trained under the yoke of responsi¬ 
bility, who would toll tliem that there were such aud such difficulties in 
the way of the administration. I have considered this matter very 
carefully for a long time. I have taken the utmost possible trouble 
to induce my friends to come over here for their cducatioji, and most of 
the twenty-five who have been referred to are under njy care. I Lave 
taken that responsibility, because 1 feel strongly upon the point. I 
have taken that guardianship for tlic past twelve years with no little 
anxiety t(f myself, hut I am glad to say that those young men liave 
behaved most admirajdy, never having given me cause to complain, and 
the character that has been given of them, whether by the gentlemen 
with whom they have been residing, or by the professors of their college, 
has been that they have been v'ory steady and very good. But in this 
way we cannot get tlio best ialent. Therefore, I hope that it nill not be 
considered by the Association that T have brought forward this question 
inconsiderately and immaturely. I do not see the necessity of troubling 
a committee to go into it again. Hero T have my proposal ijj some 
detail :—“ First Exajuination for the Civil Service of Indi.a, to be held 
in India.” (I would he satisfied even Avitb a few to begin with; I 
suggest five.) “ Five candidates shall be selected every year as follows : 
—2 from Bengal, 1 from Bombay, 1 from Madras, I from tlic North¬ 
west Provinces aud the Pimjaub. The examination shall bo held in 
each of the above territories, under tlio instruction of the local govern¬ 
ment, in the subjects, and aecortling to the rules adopted from time to 
time by the Civil Service Commissioners for the first competition exa¬ 
mination in Eiighiud. The highest in rank shall he deemed to be 
selected candidates for the civil service of India. The selected candidates 
shall, within three months of the announcement of the result of the 
examin.ation, proceed to England, and the local government shall pay 
the'passn_ge money. After arrival in England these selected candidates 
shall ho subject to the rules and Icrms for the suhs-equerit ‘ further 
examination,* <5 c. like the selec'ted candidates of England.” If it is 
necessary for a plan to be attached to the memorial, here is one. I 
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admit the force of the remark made bj Mr. Hodgaon Pratt, that mere 
education in colleges and uniTersities is not enough, that there are other 
qualifications necessarj. But though I do not agree with those who say 
that the education given in India does not raise the moral as well as the 
intellectual character of the pupil, still I purposely make it essential 
that those natives who are selected for the service should come over to 
England for those two years, in order that they may acquire all the 
benefits in England which Mr, Hodgson Pratt so ably described. As 
to the competitive system, it must he recollected that it has hcen 
established as being the best system that can be adopted for arriving 
at the qualities and capabilities of a man. If the Council think that 
there ought to be a standard of proficiency at the oar or at cricket, let 
them establish such a standard; I daresay the natives of India would be 
quite prepared to try a hand at bowling or at the oar with the natives of 
England; only, let every one be put on an equal footing. no longer 
select men for the service in India according to t^o system of patron¬ 
age ; Ave know how that system worked in former times—^how proprietors 
joined together to get tljeir nephews in. I do not refer to past grievances ; 
let the past be the past, we have enough to be thankful for ; Ave select 
our best, men in the best AA'ay in our poAver, by a competitive examina¬ 
tion, and though, in a competition of 200 for fiO^or fiO situations, there 
is some chance of an incompetent man getting in, by cramming or by 
some accident, still, where there Ls a competition of ICO or 1,000 for only 
one or two places, the chances are infinitesimally small that anybody 
who does not possess the highest order of intellect avIU be able to take 
those prizes. 1 1 leg to submit to our President, with A’Ciy great deference, 
that the proposal I have made has been carefully'considered. 1 have 
consulted several gentlomeu who are deeply interested in the matter, 
and I hope our noble President Avill support me in approving of this 
memorial, with the addition which Sir Herbert Edw'ardes has made, 
to which I have no objection ; it gives the memorial a wider scope, 
and meets the other difficulty which our noble President suggested 
as to the expense. It is desirable, instead of simply alloAving a few 
young men to enter the Civil Service, that we should also carry out 
a comprehensive principle of giving some opportunity to nat ives of 
entering upon other independent departments. I fully agree that th*e 
assistance proposed by Sir Herbert EdAvariles’ amendment should be 
held out to tbe youths of India; we want the best talent of the 
country brought here ; therefore, I propose that Sir Herbert Ed ward es’- 
addition should be embodied in the memorial. Our noble Pfesideut 
23 
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hae said that this memorial does not properly oome within the prorince 
of this Association. With every deference, I beg to differ from his 
Lordship. The very basis upon which this institution has been formed 
is, as expressed by the second rule, the promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the interests and welfare of India generally. If the object 
and purpose of the Association is simply to supply information, I do 
not see that the Association can do any very great good 3 but if the 
Association takes up one subject after another, considerately and 
carefully, as our noble President suggests, and does actual practical 
good to the various iuierosts of India, the Association then will have 
fulfilled its mission of bringing India and England together, doing 
justice to India, informing the people of this country of all that is 
necessary to he known by them Jn relation to Indian matters, and 
suggesting to them what they, in the situation in which Providence has 
placed them, as rulers of India, ought to do towards India. If the 
Association has not been formed to attain tliose objects, I do not see 
what good it can do.' We may read papers here and have a pleasant 
discussion on them, and go away with the feeling that we have had 
a very successful meeting ; but if we are to ‘end tliere, what good 
shall we have done ? What is the object of all our discussion ? It 
is to take such practical steps as may influence the people of this 
country, and as may ianucuce the Government to rectify existing evils, 
the rectifying of which would have the effect of consolidating the 
British rule in India, to the great benefit of both England and India. 


2 

EXTENSION OF LORD RU’ON'S VICEllOVALTY. 

■^Btiforca public meeting called by the Binnbay Bi’anchitf the East India Acsocia- 
tioii for the purpose of memorialising Her Majesty the Queen, ]>rayiiig for the 
exiiaifiiou of the Viceroy’s (I.ord Ripm) term of office, on the 17th Fcbruiiry 1883i 
at tilt! Fi-aiiiji Cowasji Institute.) 

Mr. Dndabliai Naoroji, who was rcct'ivcd with much applause, said 
tliat he had been asked to say a few words, and be would tell the meeting 
what Lord Ripou was as a man. This was clearly shown in his speech 
at Jjahore, where he told hie audience tJiat he ruled this country, not as 
a. ruler, but as a friend. (Olieers.) The Viceroy also said that he 
wanted-India to be politically educated, and that he was prepared for all 
sorts of failures. He further said that they should not pull up the 
plant every time, in order to see how far the roots had gone, as that 
would be the best wa} of destroying the plant. He was determined that 
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hie Bcbeme of lopal self-government should not suffer from any negligence 
of oflELcials, upon whose minds he had impressed that experience was the 
best school in which to learn political or moral wisdom, (^heers.) The 
Viceroy had boldly and fully carried out what ho said in practice. He 
considered that it was only by experience that public spirit could be 
aroused among the people of this country, and that they could become 
a nation of men, instead of being merely subservient slaves. (Cheers.) 
He (Mr. Dadabhai), who had been considered a pessimist, was glad to 
say that Lord Ripon was destined not only to be the saAiour of the 
country, but to be the greatest patriot of England. (Cheers.) Because 
if England performed the ‘great duty of raising this great nation of 
250 millions of people to political elevation and civilization, assuredly she 
ought to be grateful to the man who had achieved such a noble object. 
(Cheers.) Here was a man, kind and beneficent, of a clear and com¬ 
prehensive intellect, and firm in carrying out whatever he w|intcd to be 
done. When they had such a man, let them do their utmost to secure 
his services for as long a time as possible. What grasp must this man 
have who hud taken the bull by the horns, who had understood the 
wants of India so tlioroughly tliat every word he uttered showed that he 
understood the natives from their own standpoint, and tried to meet 
their wants iu confoimity with their habits and ways I (Cheers.) '1 he 
Viceroy was justly of opinion that the people slfould grow naturally and 
gradually to strength and perfection. The speaker pi*ayed that the 
Viceroy might long be spared to rule over them, and that Her Majesty 
might allow him to consummate the good he had done. (Loud cheers.) 


3 

RKTIKEMENT OF LORD RIPOH. 

(liefim; the ])iitilir; rneclijig of the native inhalatams of Boiultay in honour of 
Lord UigDii) on his retirement from the Viceroyalty, convened by the Sheriff in 
the Town Ilall. on Saturday, the 29th November 188L The Hoii’bic Sh Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Bart, C.S.L, in the cliair.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers, in suj)porting the resolution,* said :—Mr. Chuirmau and Oentle- 
mon,—All India from one end fo the other proclaims tlie righteousness 
and good deeds of Lord' Ripon. There are not many persons amjng 
the thousands that have assembled here, or among the hundreds of 


•Thnt this meeting, representing the various native communities of Western 
India, uesires to phicu on recf)rd the deep sense of gratitude entertained by them 
for th;,emmeiit services to India rendered by the Marfpiis of Eipon during his 
adnunistration as Viceroy of India, 
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thousands of this city or among the millions of this Presidency, who 
have not his great services by heart. (Cheers.) It will be useless for 
me to waste any time in a reiteration of them. I shall touch upon 
what strikes «ne as the brightest stars in the whole galaxy of his deeds. 
The greatest questions of the Indian problem to my mind at present 
are, our material and moral loss, and our political education for self- 
goverdment. For the former, the first great achievement of the Ripon 
Government is a courageous and candid acknowledgment that the 
material and educational condition of India is tliat of extreme poverty. 
After this bold and righteous recognition, England will feel bound to 
remedy this gi*eat evil. (Cheers.) Lord Bipon’s Government has, 
however, not remained satisfied with their acknowledgment, hut has 
laid the foundation of the remedy by resolving that Indian energy, 
Indian resources, and Indian agency must be developed in eveiy way 
and in all departments with broad and equal justice to all. For the 
second—otw political education—nothing can be a more couclusive proof 
of the success of his measures in that direction than the sight of the 
great and national political upheaving in the ovation that is now being 
poured upon him throughout the length and breadth of India. And we 
ourselves are hero to-day as the proof of the success of our political 
education. (Cheers.) We are to propose a memorial lo Lord Ripon. 
But what will hiiiidred such memorials be to tlie great monuments he 
lias himself raised lo himself? As self-government, and self-administration 
and education advanced, for which all he has raised great new land¬ 
marks, his memory shall exist at every’ moment of India’s life, and they 
will be tbe everlasting monuments, before which all our memorials will 
sink into utter insignificance. It was asked in St. Paul where Wren’s 
monnrncnt was. This, St. Paul itself, was his monument, was the reply. 
What is Ripon’s moniiriicnt ? It W'ill be answered ludia itself—a self- 
governing and prosperous nation and loyal to the British throne. Can¬ 
ning w’as Pandy Canning, he is now the Canning the Just, of the Briti.sh 
* 

historian. Thi* native historian ivith admiration and gratitude, and the 
English historian, with pride and pleasure, will point to Ripon, as Ripon 
the Righteous, the maker and houefaetor- of a nation of hundreds of 
millions. (Ijoud cheers.) But by far the greatest service that Ripon has 
done, i.s to England and Englishmen. He has raised the name and glory 
of England and the Englishmen, and rivetled India’s loyalty to the 
British rule. Beep and unshakoahle as my fiiith is in the English 
character for fain ess and desire to do good to India, I must confess 
during my humble efforts in Indian politics, I was sometimes driven 



to despair, and to doubt my faith. But Bipon has completely restored it 
to its full intensity, that England's conscience is right andl England will 
do its duty and perform its great mission in India, when she hns such sons, 
so pure of heart and high in statesmanship. (Cheers.) I pray that our 
sovereign give us always Viceroys like Bipon. The good deeds of Bipon 
are sung all over the land by from the prince to the peasant. I am 
informed that addresses will flow from the poor agriculturists when Lord 
Bipon arrives here, and T have the pleasure of reading to you a letter to me 
from a prince. This is what H. H. the Thakore Saheb Bhagvatsingjee of 
Gondul says:—“ I am happy to note that a movement is being set on 
foot in Bombay to perpetuate the memoiy of the retiring Viceroy, Lord 
Bipon. He lias a strong hold on the loyalty and affection of our people, 
with whose vital interests hie has identified himself. So the movement 
of which you are a promoter has my best sympathies. As a slight 
tribute of my admiration for the noble Lord Bipon, I beg to subscribe 
Ks. 3,000 to the Bipon Memorial Fund.” (Cheers.) For the^ntiments 
of his Highness the Jam Saheb Vihhajee of Jamnuggur, you can judge 
best when I tell you that he with his Kuvar Jasvataingiee has sub¬ 
scribed Rs. 10,000 tCk the Bipon Memorial. The Thakore Sahebs of 
Bajkote and Katosan have also subscribed. My friend Mr. Uurkissondas 
has just this moment received a telegram from H. II. the Thakore Saheb 
of Limree, the Hon. Jesvatsinghjee, subscribing Rs. ,5,000 to the 
Bipon Memorial. A deputation from the great meeting of Sholapore, 
which was presided over by My. Satyemlranath Tajore, has attended 
lierc. Also another deputation from Khimdcish. Well, gentlemen, 
these two mouths will be an epoch and a bright page in Indian history, 
and we shall be for ever proud that we had tlie good fortune to have 
had a share in honouring the great name of liipon. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) 


4 

THE B'AWCETT MEMORIAL MElilTING. 

(Before 1 he public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay, held in the Town 
Hall, on the 2ml ScpteinV>er 1885, convened by the Bomljay Presidency Ass<K;ia- 
tion for the purpose of taldng stepb to raise a memorial to tlic late lb*ofeKHor 
Fawcett. His Excellency Lonl Beay, Governor of Bombay, in the chair.) 

• 

Mr. Hadabhai Naoroji, who was greeted with loud and prolonged 
cheers, said :—^Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I beg to pro¬ 
pose that a committee be formed to take necessary steps for collecting 
funds for the memorial, and for deciding what form the memorial should 
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take, Mr. P. M. Mehta, the Hon. K. T. Telang, Messrs. D. E. Wacha, 
B. M. Sayani, and Vundrawandas Purshotumdas acting as honorary 
secretaries to the fund. I take this proposition in hand with more grief 
than delight. I knew Professor Fawcett personally, and I know what 
loss we have suiTered. There is a great deal that is always made 
puldic and appreciated by the public as far as it is known, but 
there U a great deal that is done by good men which never sees tlie 
light of publication, and which consequently is never appreciated. 1 
give my personal experience of the worth of this great man, which will 
show you thnt, whereas in a public way he has done a great deal of 
good, he has also privately and behind the scenes been proved as useful 
a friend of India as ever any man has been. To give niy own personal 
reminiscences of one or two incidents, I can tell you that when I appeared 
before the Finance Committee in England in 1873, I had perhaps the 
rashness of writing a letter beforehand of what I wanted to give my 
evidence upon. What I said there, somehow or other, did not suit Mr. 
Ayrton, the chairman of the committee, and he hindered and hampered 
me in every way. Before I went to the committee I saw Mr. Fawcett, who 
was always sympathising with us, and I laid before him the notes which 
I wanted to submit to the committee. He considered them very care¬ 
fully and told me that that was the very thing that ought to be brought 
to the committee. But, strange to say, that when I went before the 
committee Mr. Ayrton chose to decide that tliat was just the thing that 
was not to be brought before the committee. On the first day I was 
hardly able to give evidence of what I wanted to say. But the next 
day, when it came to Mr. Fawcett’s turn to examine me, in a series of 
judicious and pointed questions, he brought out all that 1 had to say in 
a brief and clear manner. You will see from this that although such 
little incidents scarcely become public, they are in themselves not 
without their value. He did, in fact, an invaluable service in enabling 
a native of India to say all that he wanted tf) say, whetlicr it was right 
or wrong. Here is an instance of the justice and fearlessness with w'hicli 
he wanted to treat this country. (Cheers.) Fancy a noble commanding 
figure standing on the floor of the House of Commons respectfully 
listened to by the whole House, pleading the cause of hundreds of 
millions of people whom he had not seen, pleading as effectively as any 
of India’s own sons could ever do (cheers), holding like unto the blind 
deity of justice the scales in his hands even between friends and foes in 
small ipatters and in great. (Loud cheers.) That is the blind man we 
hn've assembled to-day to honour. You can easily perceive how man}* a 
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time, fts I saw him pleading our cause, 1 felt a sort of awe and Tenera- 
tion as for a superior being. (Cheers.) In his speeches he never 
stooped to catch a momentary applause, but he always spoke fn sober 
language worls of wisdom—words that sprang from his inner convic¬ 
tion—that in their turn carried conviction to every one around him, 
(Cheers.) We are told that where good men stand the ground becomes 
holy. Here his influence and his words reach and permeate the jHrhole 
atmosphere, and whoever breathes the atmosphere catches something of 
that goodness and that sincerity towards nature and God. He was one 
of those men who not only in the senate stood firm and bold and dealt 
out even justice to friend and foe alike, but on the stumping platform 
too he was tlio same considerate m.an, who never uttered a word to sink 
into the vulgar crowd, but {jlways tried to raise them to a level higher 
and better than they were before he spoke. He himself, we know, had 
grappled the subject of Indian problems with perfect clearness and in 
all their details. He learned from Anglo-Indians, but he s\\J)sequcntly 
became the teacher of all Anglo-Indians. He told them that the time wag 
coming when the policy of the British administration should be entirely 
changed, that the wa;j in which British India Avas governed w'as not the 
way in wduch it was fit to he governed by a nation of Englishmen. He 
under.slood and always declared that he belonged to a nation to Avhom 
India Avas confided in the providence of God for their care and help. 
He felt himself to be rtie of that nation, and*he felt the instinct of 
Englishmen to do that oTily wliich Avas just and right, and to receiA'e the 
glory derived from the advancement of civilization and by the raising 
of mankind instead of trampling tliem dow’ii under foot. He felt that 
duty as an Englishman, and he earnestly and devotedly performed that 
duty as far as one man of ability and earnestness could ever do. (Cheers.) 
We are now threatened with a permanent addition to the expenditure 
of some two millions. Bo those statesmen Avho make such a propos a 
at all think of what they are about ? FaAveett’s voice irora the grave 
now rises once again, and we are reminded of hiss Avords in connectiou 
with the Licence Tax. He said that if such an odious and unjust tax 
had been imposed, it Avas because no better one could be substituted i© 
its place, and he further stated that when the time came for them tO' 
impose another tax, the Government Avould be reduced to great straits,, 
and they Avould have to impose a tax as must end in disaster and serious 
peril. (Cheers.) The statesmen who are now thinking of imposing 
the additional burden of expenditure must hear in miud ths words of 
this great man, ponder over them, and carefully consider how far they 
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can impoae further burdens on the extremely poor people of India. 
(Cheers,) When I say the people are extremely poor, the words are 
not mine, hut those of Mr. Fawcett and many other eminent statesmen. 
1 do not want to detain the audience any longer, but 1 will only say the 
man is dead, but his words will remain; and I only hope that he will 
inspire others to follow in his footsteps and to earn the blessings of 
hundreds of millions of the people of this country. (Loud and prolong¬ 
ed cheers.) 


5 

DINNER TO IJON. MR. DADABHAI NAOEOJI BY THE 

RJPON CLUB. 

(Before the Members of the Riiudi Club at a dinner given in honour of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on his departure to England. Sir Jamseljce Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart., C. S. I., in the chair.) 

The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was greeted with loud cheers, 
said:—Sir Jamsetjee a,nd friends,—I cannot but feel the greatest grati¬ 
fication at the honour you have done mo. I value this compliment as 
one o£ the highest I can receive. Age brings with* it its gratification or 
tlie icversc for the past. The individual may be able to judge truly or 
imperfectly of his own conduct, the true test is the verdict of his fellow 
countrymen. (Cheers.) ^If such as the present is the verdict of my 
countrymen, however extra sweetened it inuy be with the feeling of kind¬ 
ness tow'ards me, 1 cannot but feel gratified that I have iu my humble 
way been of some use to my country, and such a feeling is the highest 
reward I can possibly wish for and enjoy. I remember distinctly what 
feelings had actuated our first small band of workers who devoted them¬ 
selves earnestly to the task of social, political, and other reforms. It was 
his, that educated as wc had been at the expense of our country, the 
deep debt we ow'cd to the British rulers being the instrument and pro¬ 
jectors of our intellectual elevation, and having been tlie few fortunate 
recipients of such a blessing in the midst of millions of our fellow-coun¬ 
trymen, it was a most serious duty devolved upon us to repay our rulers 
and our country with loyal and grateful service in every way it may he 
in our power to do so. This has been all along our animating spirit, and 
with such reward as I, one of them, have this day received, an emphatic 
appl-oval is given through me to the workers in the service of their coun¬ 
try. It is sometimes said by some, to suit their purpose, that the educat¬ 
ed natives do not represent their countrymen. But what is the real 
state of the case ? It is only the educated that can at all and do represent 
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the wants of the dumb millions. It is the educated only who on the one 
hand can understand the advanced civilization and ideas of our rulers, 
and on the other hand, the and wants and wishes of their country¬ 
men. It is the educated only^||||t can become tlie true interpreters, and 
the connecting link between thewfcfers and the ruled. (Cheers.) And, 
moreover, it is the educated and intellectual only that can as in all 
countries, not England excepted, lead the van of alhprogress and civiliza¬ 
tion, and whom the rest of the people follow. Tljje few earaest and 
talented have always, will always, be the leaders of mankind. My ele¬ 
vation to the membership of the Legislative Council iiatunilly leads me 
to say that while sincerely thanking you for your good w^ords, I cannot 
hut feel that the situation is one of must onerous responsibility. To 
legislate for a people, whose weal or woe depends upon such legislation, 
is one of the highest as well as the most responsible of liumau duties and 
functions, and I shall consider myself very fortunate if 1 even partially 
succeed in this duty. As to all my past to which you have atluded in 
such exceedingly kind terms, I can only say I thauk you most heartily. 
The work in which I have had my share with such persons as our much 
lamented frieuU J*}owro«jee Furdoonjee, and many others, htis, 1 trust, 
done something for our social and political advancement. (Clieers.) 
The progress has, no doubt, been yet small, but it is hopeful. If we are 
true to ourselves, and earnestly and siugle-niiudejily work for the welfare 
of our country, all other circumstances are in our fa\'our. Education 
is advancing though slowly, the mass of the peo])le are beginning to be 
leavened with and aw'akeued to civilizing intlueuces. All India is bt'gin- 
niug to work in concert like the National Congress held here last year. 
And above all we have rulers who above all others are pre-eminently the 
nation of progress, political advancement, freedom and human civilization* 
The highest ambition to which every true patriot of India should aspire 
is to desire the continuance of the British rule for a long, long time to 
come, and to strengthen it with every possible effort and true loyalty. 
(Loud cheers.) This is the very reason why we should not liesitate to 
lay ourselves freely before our rulers in order that, understanding our 
wants clearly, our rulers may be enabled to see their way to do what 
may be necessary. One thing I*am assured of in the English chard^ter. 
Oppose and have a stand up fight with an Englishman. He may b^at 
you or you may beat him. When the fight is over, he will respect you. 
the more for your manliness, because he is liimself manly and ajipreciates 
manliness in others. (Cheers.) You know well I have not a little 
exercised my birthright of English grumbling, and yet as long as it is 
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beUeved by any Englisbincn to be genuine and 6 * 01 x 1 pure motives, I have 
received from such nothing but expressions and treatment of attention 
and respect, however much they may have differed from my views. In 
our present rulers we have this remarkable hopeful feature. The English 
nation is at bottom a nation of conscience and fairness, with an instinct 
to do what is right and necessary. That they may take longer than we 
should desire at times to meet our wishes, but in the end, we may be 
perfectly assured, will be done what is right and just. ' This, then, is a 
most important circumstance in our favour, in any exertions we may make 
for the welfare of our country in all its mnltifarious needs. Our work 
till now may have been like all beginnings slow, but if properly persevered 
in with continuous force, it must at last be crowned with success. 
Persevere should he our motto, no matter how often we may be dis¬ 
appointed. (Cheers.) And when the rising generation sees how even 
such humble efforls as mine, in conjunction with those of others, are 
appreciate^ and rewarded by such public recognition as the one you have 
given me, it cannot but be a great encouragement to the younger 
generntiou to move in the same path. Taking, ilierefore, the honor you 
have done me in this double aspect, I feel highly gratified uot only for 
my own sake, hut for the further good this demonstration will do to 
younger and fresh workers in the cause of the general w'elfare of our 
country. I repeat my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done 
me this evening. It is'a compliment which I shall cherish all my life 
and with all my heart. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The Hon. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji then proposed the toast of the 
chairman, lie said :—Our worthy chairman stands at the head of our 
community. (Cheers.) He belongs to a stock of which we as Parsecs 
are proud all over the world. (Cheers.) Wherever the name of Sir 
Jamsetjee is knuwu, the Parsecs have a free and pleasant passport. 
(Cheers.) I have experienced that myself many a time in England. It 
was enough to say that I belonged to the community of Sir Jamsetjee, 
(Renewed cheers.) Apart from the woith and high position of the 
family, Sir Jamsetjee was one of those men who always cordially and 
heartily join(‘d in all things which conduced to the welfare and well¬ 
being not only of our own community but to mankind at large. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 
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6 

INDIA AND THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

(Before a conference which took place at the offices of the Society for the Sup¬ 
pression of the Opium Trade, Broadway Chambers, Westminster on Monday 
afternoon, October 16th, 1886, to have a frank interchange of opinion with 
the Ifon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji, M. L. C., and other Indian gentlemen on the sub¬ 
ject of the opium trade with special reference to its Indian aspects.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said—I have listened to the remarks of the 
gentlemen with very great interest, for the simple reason that I am 
almost of the same opinion. The best proof that I can give to you, not 
only of my own mere sentiments, but of my actual conduct in respect to 
opium, is that when I joined a mercantile iirm in 1855, it was one of my 
conditions that I should have nothing whatever to do with opium. That 
is as far back as 1855. In 1860, in my correspondence with the Secretary 
of State on the condition of India, one of the paragraphs in my letter 
with regard to the opium trade is this; and I think that this will give 
you at once an idea of my opinion :— • 

“ There is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is to the world! In 
England no statesman dares to propose that opium may he allowed to 
he sold in puhlic-hou8e» at the corners of every street, in the same way 
as beer or spirits. On the contrary. Parliament, as representing the 
whole nation, distinctly enacts that ‘ opium and all preparations of 
opium or of poppies,’ as ‘ poison,’ bo sold by certified chemists only, 
and ‘ every box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or cover in which such poison 
is contained, be distinctly labelled with the name of the article, and the 
word “ poison,” and with the name and address of the seller of the 
poison. And yet, at the other end of the world, this Christian, 
highly civilized, and humane England forces a ‘ heathen’ and ‘ bar¬ 
barous’ Power to take this * poison,’ and tempts a vast human race to 
use it, and to degenerate and demoralize themselv,es with this ‘ posion ! ’ 
And why ? Because India cannot fill up the remorseless drain; so 
China must he dragged in to make it up, even though it be by being 
‘ poisoned.* It is wonderful how ^England reconciles this to her con¬ 
science. This opium trade is a sin on England’s head, and a curse on 
India for her share in being the instrument. This may sound strange 
as coming from any natives of India, as it is generally represented as 
if India it was that benefited by the opium trade. The fact simply is 
that, as Mr. Duff said, India is nearly ground down to dust, and ttie 
opium trade of China fills up England’s drain. India derives not a 
particle of benefit. All India’s profits of trade, and several millions 
from her very produce (scanty as it is, and becoming more and more 
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so), and these all the profit of opium go the same way of the 
drain—to England. Only India shares the curse of the Chinese race. 
Had this cursed opium trade not existed, India’s miseries would hare 
much sooner come to the surface, and relief and redr^ would have 
come to her long ago ; but this trade has prolonged the agonies of 
India.” 

r 

lu this I have only just explained to you what I feel on the matter 
personally. With regard to the whole of the important question, 
which must be looked at in a practical point of view, I must leave 
sentiment aside. I must, at the same time, say that this opinion of 
mine that the opium revenue must be abolished is a personal one. I 
do not put it before you as the opinion of all India. 1 state it on my own 
responsibility. There is a great fear that if the opium revenue were to 
cease, the people of India would be utterly unable to fill up the gap in 
the revenue. They feel aghast at the veiy suggestion of it, and they go 
so far as to say that the opium revenue cannot be dispensed with. I 
just tell you what is 'held there, so that you may understand both sides 
of the question thoroughly. Therefore you have not the complete 
sympathy of the natives of India in this niatter, and you will find, 
p»‘rhaps, several uieinbers of the Indian press expressing their opinion 
that they could not dispense with the opium revenue. In fact, Mr. 
Grant Duff, in answ'cr to some representation from your Society, or 
somebody interested in the abolition of the opium trade, has asked, in 
1870, whether they wished to grind an already poor population to the 
dust. So that he showed that even with the help of the opium revenue 
Intlia was just on the verge of being ground down to the dust. 
This, then, is the condition in which India is situated. The question 
is how <0 practically deal with it. Before you can deal with any 
such subject it is necessary for you to take into consideration 
the whole Indian problem—^What ha.s been the condition of India, 
and what is the condition of India, and why has it been so ^ Mr. Dadahhai 
then cited official aiithoritips from the conimencerneut of the present 
century up to the present day, including that of the late and present 
Finance Ministers, that British India hod been all along “extremely 
poor.” He pointed out the exceedingly low income of India, 
viz. only Rs. 20 per head per annum, as compared with that of 
any tolerably well self-governed country; that a progressive 
and civilizing government ought to have increasing revenue ; but India 
was utterly unable to yield sucb increasing revenue. He explained bow, 
comparatively with its income, the pressure of taxation upon the subjects 
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of British India was doubly heavier than tliat of England; that of 
England being about 8 per cent, of its income, and of British India 
about 16 per cent, of its income; that England paid from its plenty, 
and India from its exceedingly poor income, so that the effect on 
British Indian subjects \/a8 simply crushing. He pointed out that 
while the trade with British India was generally supposed to be very 
large, it was in reality very small and wretched indeed. He illnstrated 
this by some statistics, showing that the exports of British produce to 
India w&s only about 30,00f),000/., of which a portion went to the 
Native States of India and to part of Asia, through the northern border, 
leaving hardly a rupee a bead worth for the subjects of British India. 
This certainly could not be a satisfactory result of a hundred years of 
British rule, with everything under British control. A quarter of a 
century ago, he said, Mr. Bright had used these remarkable words : “ I 
must say that it is my belief that if a country be found possessing a 
most fertile soil, and capable of bearing evoj’y variety of pfbduction, 
and that, iiotwithstandirg, the people are in a stat^of extreme destitu¬ 
tion and suffering, the chances are that there is some fiuidaineutal error 
in the government of, that country.’’ Mr. Dadabhai urged that the 
Society should find out this fundamental error, and unless they did 
that, and made India prosperous, fliey could not expect to gain 
their benevolent object of getting rid of the .opium revenue except 
by causing India to be ground down to dust by increased taxation 
’n other shapes. This of course ilu) Society did not moan, thus they 
ought to go to the root of the evil. India was quite capable of giving 
200 instead of 70 millions of revenue, if they were allowed to keep 
what they produced, and to develop freely in their material condition ; 
and in such a condition India would be quite able to dispense with 
the curse of the opium revenue, Mr. Dadabhai then proceeded to 
point out what he regarded as the cause of the poveriy of British India. 
He cited several authorities upon the subject, and show-ed it was simply 
that the employment of a foreign agency caused a large drain to the 
country, disabling it from saving any capital at all, and rendering it 
weaker and weaker every day, forcing it to resort to loans for its wants, 
and becoming worse and worse in'its economic condition. lie explained 
at some length the process and effect of this fundamental evil, and how 
even what v/aa called the “ development ” of the resources of Indio wms 
actually thereby turned into the result of the “ deprivation ” of the re¬ 
sources of India. In pointing out a practicable remedy for all the evils, 
he said he did not mean that a sudden revolution should be made ; but 
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the remedy which had been pointed out by a Committee of the India 
Office in 1860 would be the best thing to do, to meet all the require¬ 
ments of the case. After alluding to the Act of 1883 and the gr^t 
Proclamation of 1858, a faithful fulfilment of which would be the fulfil¬ 
ment of all India’s desires and wants, he said that the Committee of the 
Indi^ Office to which he had referred had recommended that simulta. 
neous examinations should be held in India and England, and 
tlic list be made up according to merit; and he added to this scheme, 
that the successful candidates of the first examination should be made to 
come over to England and finish their studies for two years with the 
successful candidates of England. This was the resolution of the 
National Indian Congress which met last Christmas in Bombay. It was 
also necessary that some scope should he given to the military races to 
attach thorn to the British rule. If this fair play and justice were given 
to the n«tivC‘B in all the higher Civil Services, and if some fair com¬ 
petition system were; adopted for all the nncovenanted and subordinate 
services, India would have fair play, and free development of herself— 
would become prosi'cious, would be able to give'as much revenue as a 
progi*ossivo and a civilizing adnanistrietion should w-ant, and then only 
would the philanthropic object of the Society be fully achieved. Other¬ 
wise, if India continntd as wretched as she was at present, there was no 
chance of the object being attained except by great dislicssto the Indian 
themselves and grave political dangers to the British rulers, or the whole 
may end in some great disaster. Mr. Oadabhai was glad that British 
atsitcsmen were bcc*'niing alive to this state of affairs, and the highest 
Indian authority, the Secretary of State, fully shared his appreciation of 
the position, when he wrote to the Treasury on the 26th of January last; 
“ Tlie position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of the 


public revenue, is very peculiar, not merely ... but likewise from the 
then government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold 

century J?*’'**‘'T**^ administrative offices, and form so large a part of the 
Finance Miif taxation, which would have to be borne 

poor.” He foreign nile imposed on the country, and 

viz. only Rs. additions to charges arising outside of the country, 
any tolerably w political danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to 
and civilizing goverip^^ aj)preciated by persons who have no knowledge of, 
was utterly unable to j>vernDient of India, hut which those responsible for 
comparatively with its i'.long regarded as of tlie most serious order.” 
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ENGLAND’S BEST WAY OP RETAINING INDIA. 

(Before a Meeting at the Manchester Athenaeum in November 1886. Mr. Samuel 
Ogden, President of the Institution, in the chair.) 

Mr. DaJabliai Naoroji said that he, with many other native Indians, 
had been afraid that in the desire to make money, Manchester had 
altogether forgotten the duty of alleviating and humanising peoples all 
over the world. From all he had seen and hoard, he believed so 
no longer, but that Manchester was true to its old traditions, and had 
still the old desire to he fair and just to everybody. He believed the 
ap]»ealhchad to make would not be unlieard in tbis groat city. (Ajjplause.) 
Alter 100 years of British rule, he would ask the question, was India 
prosperous ? That great empire was anything but prosperous, but was, 
on the other hand, one of the poorest countries in the world. Its annual 
production was not half even that of Turkey. The income of England 
was £38 per head per annum, France £25, Unit(?d States £33, South 
America £6, India hardly £2. And this after one hundred years of 
British rule! The tin)e had come, then, for Englishmen, as rulers of 
India, to try and understand the position of their empire, and remedy 
the, evils of which h(' spoke. As to taxation, there W'as an utterly 
fallacious idea that Ttulia was lightly dealt wWi. But the fact was 
that India, on the £2 per head ineoine, paid 18 per cent, in taxes 
for Government purpf)scs, while in Enghiud the percentage was only 
8. What were the reasons why India, which in his opinion was 
capable of paying the same rate of taxation as England, now felt 
so greatly the strain of tlnit taxation ? The reasons were various. 
One of the chief of them was the fact that India was as yet in 
effect under foreign rule, whereas our rule should aissimilate as nearly 
as possible to native rule. So long as England went on draining the 
country of its material resources through this for<‘igii agency, so long 
would the poverty of India ctmtinue. Every year from 2tl to 30 
millions was taken from the country in this way. Not only that, but 
English servants, after acquiring experience in administration, were 
withdrawn when they could be of most use, were pensioned and came 
home. This was a moral evil as great even as the material. And now 
with regard to taxation had come the last straw. India had to remit 
17 millions of money every year to England for wliat were called 
“ home charges.” But the rate of exchange had fallen from 2s. to Is. 
4d., and the result was the amount of produce wliich the Government 
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had to send would have to be increased to the extent of seven or eight 
millions in order to make up the sum. It meant an increase of taxation 
on the natives to that extent. But it was impossible to grind a farthing 
more out of them than at present. The Government themselves con¬ 
fessed that the state of affairs would be an evil in any country; in a 
country such as India it was pregnant with danger. Tie agreed that the 
condition of affairs was becoming dangerous to the rulers themselves. 
The fact was that unless there was a great change, the people must 
either die off or English rule must be overthrown. It must be one or 
;he other. He was convinced, as the Indi.'in people were convinced, that 
as soon as the state of affairs was properly understood, England would 
do fairly and justly. It had been the boast of England that sbe helped 
every struggling n.'itionalitj’' to have self-government, to be free, to enjoy 
political rights w'hich God has bestowed on Englishmen. Let England 
do the same for India ; let her perform the promises contained iu the 
solemn pi-o(damation of IRf'B made by the Queen. India wpntod self- 
administration and self-legislation, anil with this blessing conferred the 
Empire would be knitted to Enghmd with a gratitude and loyalty worth 
more to this country than riOO,000 soldiers. (A^pphiuse.) How was it 
to be done ? The question was answ'ercd by tlie in'oclamation be had 
referred to. Let. the Indian Civil Rorviro he open, as the Queen had 
promised it slionld ho. ^It was practically banned and barred to all hut 
a few Indians who wore able to come over to England to pass the exa¬ 
minations. The solution ho proposed was the carrying out of a recom¬ 
mendation given by an Tiulian rommittee—that the Civil Service 
exominations should take place in India and England simultanouusly, 
and the result be according tf) merit. (Applause.) Mr. Dadabhai 
proceeded to refer to the economic position of the country and to advocate 
various reforms. India did not take goods from England to the extent 
of Is. 6d. per head. It ought at least to bo £1 per head; wdth some 
of our colonies English trade was £20 or £30 or £40. The natives 
wore‘naturally industrious and productive, and if allowed to become 
prosperous, England would be unable to supply nil their w’ants. (Ap¬ 
plause.) The cr(momic condition of India was utterly unnatural, and at 
the bottom of it all was the simple fact that foreign rule was a curse, 
and that our nilc in Tudia ought to apj}roximate to native rule. 
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8 

THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

• 

(An address before the MemJjers of the Beform Club, King’s Street, October 1886. 

Mr. fi. Lee in the chair.) 

Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, who was received with applause, assured his 
hearers that in standing before any audience in England on an Ijidiaii 
platform the iippoul lie made was not simply to any particular party, or 
any particular class, bu( was the ajtpeal of the whole people of India to 
the whole people of England. He a 2 >pealcd as much to the Conservatives 
as to the Liberals on all subjects connected with India. The Manches¬ 
ter people were interested in it not only as belonging to the English 
nation or as governing India, but at the same time they had a particular 
and intimate interest in India, commercially and economically. The Uvo 
subjects, the political condition and the economic condition of India 
were so intimately interwoven with each (jtlier, that without giving some, 
explanation of the one the other could not be clearly understood. He 
took up tlie subject of the political condition of IncMu in order that when 
that was clearly understood its ecouomie and commercial position could 
be jiroporly a})preciatc(h The best thing he could do was to place before 
them not only his own individual opinions, but tlie views and opinions 
expressed last Christmas at a National Indian Congress held at Bombay. 
That Congress was attended by delegates from all parts of India, repre¬ 
senting all the j)riuci])al associations of India. Those who attended 
formed a i)ortion of the j)iekod educated classes of India. Before en¬ 
tering oil the subject of the opinions formulated by that Congress, he 
must at the outset acknow ledge veiy em 2 )liatically and clearly that 
great and important blessings had been conferred on India by the 
British rule. (Ap 2 >lause,) There was no fpicstiou that since the 
accession of tlie British rule India had been -completely ebauged 
in its whole character, jdiysically, morally, socially, and intellectu¬ 
ally. (Applause.) There was no doubt that from one end to the 
other of India security of life and property was the British rule. 
There was no doubt whatever that through the instrumentality of 
the British Government the Indian people had had education given 
to them, and the enlightenment of the West had been communicated to 
them, and for that they could never be too thankful. Sufficient informa¬ 
tion had, he believed, been given on the good England had done to 
India, and he would, therefore go on to consider what they rec^uixed at 
England’s hands in the future. He did not mean to speak in any 
spirit of cavil or comjdaini. He spoke with thankfuluess for the i»ast 
24 • 
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iiTifi bopefnlnefis for tlie future. It was for the future, therefore, that 
he placed before them what the people of India, and the educated people 
of India particularly, desired at their •hands. He proceeded to quote 
from the published statements of eminent Anglo-Indians in support of 
the view that the educated natives were the deservedly trusted guides 
of the people. Any idea of the subversion of British rule was said to 
be aUhorrent to the educated natives, from the consciousness that it must 
result in the wildest anarchy and confusion. It was men who enter¬ 
tained such views as these that met in Congress to consider the condition 
of India and place boldly, and at the same time with the utmost loyalty, 
their wishes and needs before the British public. A subject which 
engaged the careful attention of the Congress was the dlfiSculties placed 
in the way of natives holding civil appointments in India. In 1883 it 
was enacted that no native of India should by reason of his colo ur 
decent, or religion, be incapable of holding office. That promise had 
been renejvod, but as yet very little had been done to make it an ac¬ 
complished fact, Iq the opinion of the speaker this reform in the 
Civil Service was intimately connected with the economic condition of 
India, and he appealed to England, and to Lancashire in particular, to do 
their utmost to secure to the natives of India a fulfilment of the solemn 
promises made to them years ago, in the confident belief tliat thereby 
they would be not simply gratifying the aspirations of educated Indians, 
but condneing in a marked degree to the prosperity of our great depend¬ 
ency and to the augmentation of our trade with that country. As 
affairs now stand the people in the Native States were better oft* than 
those in British India, because in the former countries all that was raised 
in taxes was spent among themselves and went back to them, whereas 
in Britisli India a sum of £17,000,000 was aiuiiially raised and remit¬ 
ted to this country. Of course the people of India did not want to 
upset the Civil Service arrangements all at once. They simply pleaded for 
air play and to have their educated youths allowed to compete on equal 
^ terms with Englishmen for the otficca at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of Iniiia. India was poor, it was impossible to tax her more, and 
so she would inevitably remain until her own people had a fair share in 
the task of government. If they woul I consider this question carefully, 
they would sec in what direction they had to work in order that they 
might make India their best customer. The next resolution he wished* 
to bring to their notice was with regard to the Legislative Councils. 
The constitution of those Councils was such that the natives hod no 
voice in whatever was done for them, in the Jaws passed for them, in the 
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taxation imposed upon them, or in the manner in which that taxatidn 
was spent. India, after being for such a long time under British rule, 
and after being educated for nearly half a century, had a suilicicnt 
number of people who were prepared to understand that taaation must 
go with representation. England did its utmost to help, either morally 
or materially, every struggling community to acquire freedom and to 
acquire constitutional government. Unfortunately she had not hefin as 
liberal towards her own possession—what had been described as “ the 
brightest jewel in her crown.” If a proper representation was intro¬ 
duced into those Legislative Councils, Government itself would be reliev. 
ed of a great deal of odium and a great deal of trouble, because when¬ 
ever any law was passed by them with the representative voice of the 
people themselves. Government would necessarily be relieved of having 
done anything without consideration for the views and sentiments of the 
natives themselves. Another great change needed was that a system of 
intcTpcllation should be introduced into those councils. This wins a right 
which the natives of India expected at the hands of the British people, 
because if India could benefit at the hands of the British people it was 
by being elevated to political level of the British peoj)le. Up to the 
present time the British had degraded themselves to the level of the 
Asiatic despolism, for their rule had been merely an absolute rule. The 
will of the Government was the law of tho land,^ op rather the will of 
the English people as expressed in Acts of Parliament was the law of 
the land. Owing to the w'ant of a few native members in Parliament, a 
great deal was done that was injurious to the people of India, and an 
urgent necessity existed for having a few native members to represent 
the native side of questions in Parliament. Whether the time would 
ever come when representatives w'ouhl come from all parts of the world 
to sit in the British Parliament he did not know, .hut ho thought they 
had good grounds on which to appeal to a few English constituencies 
to enable one or two natives of India to sit in the House of Commons 
and present to Parliament the native side of Indian questions. Another 
institution needing reform was the India Office Council. Tliat was a 
Council which deliberated in secret, and which assigned no reasons 
for the conclusions to which ‘it came. Tliat Council ought to be 
either abolished or altered, because it w-as an anachronism, it was 
inherently defective, and it was naturally likely to do more harm 
than good. Another question which required to be dealt with was 
that of the customs duties, but that again was intimately bound up 
with the question of the prosperity of India. The most important 
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qaestiou after all that they had to consider was to find oat why India 
was so poor, and if they only discorered the reason, and applied the 
true remedy, they would have as great a benefit as ever any nation had 
offered to another. (Applause.) 


9 

DINNER TO HON. MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI BY THE 

NORTHBROOK CLUB. 

(At a dinner given t<» tlie lion. Mr, DadaUiai Xanroji by the Xorthbrodk Indian 
Club, London, on the 4tli November 1886, to bid him farewell on his return to 
India. Lord Ripou in the chair.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji declared him.^^elf unable to find adequate terms 
in which to express the feelings by which ho was overwhelmed on that 
occasion; but whether it was modesty on his part or not, lie would tell 
the truth and declare the intense satisfaction and pride which the 
honour he was receiving that evening gave him. Wlieii a native of 
India was thus lionoured by two of the greatest and bc.st Viceroys India 
had ever had—(loud cheers)—he rniglit fairly iuditlg*' in pride. Refei'- 
cnce had been made to liis connection witli Biin)da, uiul, in connection 
witli that matter, he wi.shed to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude 
he owed to Lord Northbrook for justice done liim irrespective of his 
being a native of Rid’a, But it was a characteristic of England and 
of the English race that wdienevcr they thouglit a man had done good 
and useful w’ork, they had their esteem and respect ready fm* him 
Avliocver he might be. The generosity of the spirit in wduch his ser¬ 
vices had been received was enhanced by the fact that if there was one 
mail more distinguished than others for grumbling at some fiiult of 
British rule, tliat man was himself. But, knowing the good purpose he 
ahvays had in viciv, they did him honour in spite of his grumbling. 
And to w'hom was due the glory of the fact that he was able to stand 
before thorn iu this way as an honoured guest? That glory was their 
•own : it belonged to the British rule. Had it not been for the education 
he had received at the blessed hands of the British rulers, he would not 
have hcoii with them then speaking of his gratitude that night. And 
for this one circumstance alone—for the enliglitenment it had bestmved 
upon them—England was entitled to the everlasting gratitude of the 
people of India. Nor wa.s this all that England hud done for India. 
She had raised up a descending nation and had endow'ed it with a new 
political life. For the past the natives of India had every reason to be 
grateful to the British rub*; and wliilo England sent out such Viceroys 
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as the good Mayo, the just Northbrook and righteous Ripon, British rule 
would assuredly command the loyal derotion of India. Of the good 
work which it had accomplished no better illustration could be found 
than the National Indian Congress, held last year at Bombay. India 
had never, in her whole historical career, seen such a phenomenon as 
that. It was only possible under free and enlightened British^ rule. 
The pick of the educated natives from all parts of India met together 
and spoke out with the freedom that they owed to the British rule. That 
was a unique phenomenon and it gave some idea of the good work which 
had been already done. For all the kind things his lordship had said he 
was very grateful, but, he would repeat the glory was their own. 
When he received the education be had passed through, when he imbibed 
the illustrious literature he had been iulrodnced to, lie could not but be 
so influenced that the guiding rule of his life became the debt he owed to 
his (!()untry and to his Sovereign. He was endeavouring to repay 
that debt in some measure by trying to make himself useful to^toth sides. 
He concluded w'ith an earnest reiteration of the ^ride with which he 
received the honour done him. 


10 

OUR RESPONSIBILITIES IN .INDIA. 

{Before the murabors of the North Islington Libera] Clii>), Holloway Koail, London, 
Novt‘ml)ev 188(>. Mr. 'Newtoii Wilson in the chair.) 

Mr. Dadabliai Nivoroji, in commencing his address, said the question 
of the evening was not one he associated with any particular political 
party, but he appealed to the whole British people. The first aspect 
of the subject lie would speak upon was with regard to the constitution 
of tlio Civil Service. On this matter the whole political and economic 
condition of India depended. As far back as 1833 a solemn promise 
was made to every subject of the throne in India, that religion, descent, 
or colour, should bo no bar to office or employment in the East India 
Company. Lord Macaulay said he was proud of having been one of 
those who framed the Bill, whicli included so noble and benevolent a 
clause. In 1858, after the close of the unhappy mutiny, the promise 
was repeated in the most solemn manner in a declaration of the Sovereign. 
Since then some attempt had been made to leave the service Open for 
competition, but it had been only in a partial manner without any I’eally 
faithful interpretation of the proclamation. The Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Bright, the late Mr. Fawcett, Ijord Ripon, Lord Harrington, had all at 
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different timeti acknoviiedged this fact. Had the promises been fulfilled 
in the spirit in which they were made, the condition of India would hare 
been better and brighter, and more especially in a commercial sense 
would the country hare been 100 times better. What was commercially 
the connection between England and India ? England sent goods to 
India'worth from 13d to 2s. per head per annum, after a connection of 
more than 100 years. After our haring full economic and political 
control during all those years, had the relations between England and 
India been of different character ? Was India prosperous 'i That great 
empire was anything but prosperous, was, on the other hand, one of the 
poorest countries in the world. Its annual production was not half 
even that of Turkey. The income of England was j£38 per head pei' 
aiinnm, France .£25, United States £33, South America £6, India 
hardly £2. And this after one hundred years of British rule ! The 
time had . come, then, for Englishiiieii, as rulers of India, to try and 
understand the position of their Empire, and remedy the evils of which 
he spoke. As to taxation, there w’as an utterly fallacious idea that 
India was lightly dealt with. But the fact was that India, on the .£2 
per head income, paid 18 jier cent, in taxes for (iovcrnmeiit purposes, 
while in England the percentage was only 8. What were the reasons 
why India, which, in his opinion, uas capable of paying the same rate 
of taxation as England, now felt so greatly the strain of that taxation ? 
The reasons were various. One of the chief of them was the fact that 
India was as yet in effect under foreign rule, whereas our rule should 
assimilate as nearly as ]» 08 sible to native rule. So long as England went 
on draining the country of its material resources through this foreign 
agency, so long would the poverty of India continue. Every year from 
20 to 30 millions Avere taken from the country in this AVfiy. Not only 
that, but English servants, afusr acquiring experience in mlmiuistration, 
were withdraAvu when they could be of most use, Avere peusioued, and 
, came home. This vras a moral evil as great even as the material. And 
uoAV Avith regard to taxation had come the last straAV. India had to 
remit 17 millions of money every year to England for Avdiat w ere called 
“ home charges.” lint tiic rate of exchange has fallen from 2s. to 1«. 
4dl., and the result Aivas the amount of produce Avhich the tloverument 
had to send At'ould have to be increased to the extent of seven or eight 
millions in order to make up the sum. I meant an increase of taxation 
on the natives to that exteut. But it avrs impossible to grind a farthing 
more out of them than at present. The Government themselves confess¬ 
ed that the state of affairs Avould be an evil in any country ; in a country 



■uch as India it was pregnant with danger. He agreed that the cou> 
dition of affairs was becoming dangerous to the rulers themselves. The 
&ct was that unless there was a great change, the people must either 
die off, or English rule must be overthrown. It must be one or the 
other. He was convinced, as the Indian people were convinced, that as 
soon as the state of affairs was properly understood, England wo^jld do 
fairly and justly. It had been the boast of England that she helped 
every struggling nationality to have self-government, to bo free, to enjoy 
political rights which God had bestowed on Englishmen. Let England 
do the same for India; let her perform the promises contained in the 
solemn proclamation of 1858 made by the Qiiecn. India wanted self¬ 
administration and self-legislation, and with this blessing conferred, the 
Empire would be knitted to England with a gratitude and loyaltv worth 
more to this country than 50,000 soldiers. (Applause.) How was it 
to be done ? The question was answered by the proclamation he had 
referred to. Let the Indian Civil Service be open, as the ^uecn had 
promised it should be. It was practically banned jfnd barred to all but a 
few Indians who were aide to come over to England to pass the ex 
aminations. The soliifion he proposed w’as the carrying out of a recom¬ 
mendation given by an Indian Committee—that the Civil Service 
examinations .should take place in India and England simultaneously, 
and the result be according to merit. (Ap[)laHse.) He proceeded to 
refer to tlie economic position of the country, and to advocate various 
reform.s. India did not take goorls from England to the extent of la. 6c/ 
per head. It ought at least to be £1 per head ; with senne of our 
colonies English trade was £*20 or X30 or .t‘40. The natives \vere 
naturally industrious and productive, and would become so if allowed to, 
because pro.spcrous England would lic unable to supply all their wants. 
(Applause.) The economic condition of India was utterly unnatural, and 
at the bottom of all it was the simple fact that foreign rule was a curse, 
and that our rule iu India ought to approximate to native rule. 
(Applause.) 
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11 

ON POLITICAL REFORM. 

(At the third Annual Dinner of the Elphinstonians ai the Elphinatone Institution* 
December 18,1886. The Hon. Mr. Dndabhai Naoroji in the chair.) 

The chairman returned thanks for the exceedingly kind manner in 
which they always received the toast of his health. Referring to the 
letter on the subject of the Public Service Commission which had ap¬ 
peared that morning in the English dailies, Mr. Dadabhai said they need 
not concern tbeniselvcs much about such creakings for this reason, tha* 
the (lovernraent themselves were perfectly satisfied about the goodness 
of the motives by which the people of India were actuated in their 
action. The Government of India in one of tlieir despatches to the Sec¬ 
retary of State had distinctly stated that as far as the educated portion 
of the people of India was concerned, and their number was rapidly in¬ 
creasing, tbe idea of the subversion of British rule was utterly abhorrent 
to them. (Cheers.) Such being llie testimony given to them from the 
highest quarters, they tieed not feel much concern at any misrepresenta¬ 
tions, or misconstruction or misapprehension of their motives. Mr. Phe- 
rozeshaw' had very w’^tdl pointed out that their progress, political, econo¬ 
mical, social and ed»c.ational, depended entirely upem the continuance of 
the British rule. If they were now urging what they considered to be their 
claims, it wjis tlie best proof possible of tbe liberal policy of Government 
which had enabled them to understand those claims find ask for them ; 
and since the Govemiucnt had put them in this position, it was not possible 
for them to mi8und«'rstand tlieir motives, and to think that the people 
of this cimntry could ever be so ungrateful, or so devoid of all apprecia¬ 
tion of their own self-interests as to wish for the .subversion of l^ritish 
rule. (Cheers.) Nay, when they asked for any claims, or desired any 
reforms, the Government would see in it the people’s desire for their own 
good, as well as their sincere tlesire for the greater stability of the British 
rule. (Hear, hear.) In liis resolution on the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, the Secretary of Stiite bad stated that he wanted the Commission 
to devise a scheme which should liavp. some reasonable elements of 
finality in it, and should do full justice to the claims of the natives of 
India. With such a clear and straightforward avowal of the motives of 
Government in this matter, there could be no room for any misappre¬ 
hension, arid it would be the people’s own fault, if they did not now come 
forward and say firmly, loyally, and respectfully that such and such were 
their claims which in their opinion would do full justice to their desires 
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and requirements. The Charter of 1833 was given to them of their own 
free will by the Government, without any agitation on the part of the 
people. At that time, it was felt by statesmen, as rulers of hundreds 
of millions, to be their duty to decide on what basis the British rule 
should rest in India. A debate took place in Parliament, in which 
Macaulay, Lansdowne, Ellenborough and other eminent men toojf part, 
the question with all its pro8 and com was fully discussed, and the result 
was that it was deliberately laid down that the admission of natives 
into the public service should be entirely irrespective of considerations 
of caste, creed or colour, but should solely depend upon the fitness of 
the individual. The Charter of 1833 was ultimately oonfii-med by our 
gracious sovereign in most,emphatic and solemn tenns, stating that all 
Her Majesty’s subjects would be treated alike and would be held equally 
dear to the sovereign. (Hear, hear.) With these assurances before 
them, it was )iot for them to he whining and complaining that the (So- 
vernraent was going to dei)rivc them of what they had already got. All 
they liad got to do now was to come forward aucF ask the Government 
plainly and distinctly to fulfil the solemn prouiises repeatedly made to 
the people. The question would llun naturally arise—which would be 
the most effective way of carrying out those promises ? It fortunately 
happened that soon after the I’rocliimatiou of 1858 was m.ade known, a 
committee of tfio India Office sat upon this very subject, and after a careful 
consideration, they decided tliat the best method of carrying out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the'Act of 1858 would ho to hold examina¬ 
tions for the public service simultaneously in England and in India. 
That was tlic fairest solution of the difficult}'. Now that the whole 
thing lay clearly out out before them, all tliat they had to do was to 
place it before tlio Commission, asking that the decision arrived at by 
the Committee of the India Office should be acted upon. He w'ould not 
go on tliat occasion into the question of the reform of the L'^gislative 
Councils, because at present the most important and burning question, as 
Lord Diifferin had properly called it, which had agitated them for a 
long time, was that of the admission of natives into the service of their 
country. (Cheers.) Rather than blame Lord Dufforin, they should be 
thankful to him for the share fie has taken in this matter, and it was 
now for the educated portion of the community to say what they wayted 
the Government to do for the benefit of the country. (Cheers.) 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

(Before a meeting of the East India A»sociation, at which Mr. A. E. Connell read 
a paper on “ The Indian Civil Service,” July 1887. Mr. John Bright in the 
chuir.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—My hrst impulse was not to send up my card at all, but after attend¬ 
ing this meeting and hearing the paper that has been put before us, it is 
necessary that I should not put myself in a false position, and as I disagree 
with a portion of this paper, it became necessary that I should make 
that disagreeuient known. The third part of the paper is the part that 
is objectionable; and it seems to me it is a lame and impotent conclusion 
of an able and well-considered beginning. For me to undertake to 
reply to all' the many fallacies that that third part contains, will be 
utterly out of the question in the ten minutes allotted to me; but 
I have one consolation in that respect—that my views are generally 
known, that they are embodied to a great extent in the journals of this 
Association ; that I also direct the attention of Mr. Connell and others 
to two papers that I submitted to the Public Service Commission, aud 
that I hope there arc two other papers tliat are likely to appear in the 
Coittemporarjj Review * in the mouths of August and September. These 
have anticipated, aud will, 1 trust, directly aud indirectly answer most 
of the fallacies of Mr. ConueH’s paper. I would, therefore, not attempt 
the impossible Uusk of replying to the whole of this paper, but I wil 
make a few remaidis of a different ebaracter altogether bearing upon the 
vital question before us. This question of the services is not simply a 
question of the aspirations of a few educated men ; it is the question of 
life and death to the whole of British India. It is our good fortune 
that we have in tlie chair to-day the gentleman who put a very j)ertinent 
question, going to the root of the whole evil, as hir back as a third of a 
century ago. Mr. Bright put the question in the year 1853. He said : 
“ 1 must say that it is ii\y belief that if a country be found possessing 
a most fertile soil and capable of boarbig every variety of production, 
and that uolwithstundiug the people are in a state of extreme destitution 
and suffering, the chances arc that there is some fundamental error in 
the Goveruiiicnt of that country.” Gentlemen, as long as you do not 
give a full and fair ausv\er to tliat question of the great statesman—that 
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statement made a third of a century ago—you will never be able to 
grasp this great and important question of the services. It is not, as 
I have already said, a questiou of the mere aspiration of a few educated 
men. Talking about this destitution, it is a circumstance M'hicb has 
been dwelt upon in the beginning of the century by Sir John Shaw. 
Lord Lawrence in his time said that the mass of the people were living 
on scanty subsistence. To the latest day the last Finance Minister, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, testified to the extreme poverty of the people, and 
so does the present Finance Minister. The fact is that after you 
have hundred yeare of the most highly-paid aud the most highly-praised 
admiiustration in that country, it is the i)Oorcst country in the world- 
How can yoii account for- that ? Grasp that question fully, and then 
only will you be able to see what vast interest this question of the 
services means. Then I come to the pledges that have lieen given. 
Here are open honorable pledges. 'J'he statesmen of laid down 

distinctly, in the face of the important consideration—whether India 
should be allowed ever to Ije lost to Britain. They weighed every 
circumstance, and they came to the deliberate conclusion which was 
embodied in the Act tijat they passed. But then you had not the e.\perience 
of that fear of tlic risk of losing India. Twenty-five years uflerw'ards 
you actually experienced that very I'isk ; you actually had a mutiny 
against you, aud what was your conduct then ? Even after that ex¬ 
perience, you rose above your,self ; you kept up your justice and 
generosity and magnanimity, and in the name of the Queen, aud by the 
mouth of the (^ueen, yon issued a Broclaraation, wliicli if you “ con¬ 
scientiously” fulfil will he your higlicst glory, and your truest fame and 
reward. Gentlemen, take the bull by the horns. l)o not try to shirk 
this questiou. If you are afraid of losing India, and if you are to be 
actuated by the ingloriou.s fear of that risk, let that be stated at once. 
Tell us at once, “ We will keep you under our heels, we will not allow 
you to rise or to prosper at any time.” Then we shall know' our fate- 
But with your English manliness—aud if there is anything more 
characteristic of you than anything else, it is your inanliuess—speak out 
honestly and not hypocritically, what you intend to do. Do you really 
mean to fulfil the pledges given before the world, and in the name of 
God, with the sanction of God aud asking God to aid you, in*the 
execution of that pledge—do you mean to stick to that pledge or to get out 
of it ? Whatever it be, like lioncst Englishmen, speak out openly and 
plainly. “We will do this” or “We will not do this.” But do not expose 
yourselves to the charges—which I am not making, but your own members 
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of the India Council have made—of “ keeping the promise to the ear, and 
breaking to the hope.’* Looking at the time I cannot now enter into all 
the different and important considerations that this paper raises, but I 
simply ask you again this question, whether like honest Englishmen such 
as you arc, in a manly way, you say the thing and do it. If you mean to 
fulfil these pledges honestly, do so; if you do not mean to fulfil them hon¬ 
estly, say so, and at least preserve your character fof honesty and manliness, 
Mr. Connell had in the first part of his paper laid down as emphatically 
as he could the principles upon which the English nation is bound to act, 
and the third part of the paper he has done his utmost to discredit the 
whole thing, and to say how not to do it. But he forgets one thing* 
that the pledge you have given, you have never given a.fair trial to : 
if you only give a fair trial to that pledge, you will find that it will not 
only redound to your glory for over, but also result in groat benefits to 
yourself; but if India is to be for a long time under your rule with blessing^ 
and not with a curse, it is the fulfilment of that pledge which will secure 
that result. Ah ! gentlemen, no ctenial or permanent results can ever 
follow from dodging and palavering. Eternal results can follow only 
from etcrnjil principles. Your rule of India is based not on sixty thou¬ 
sand bayonets or a hundred thousand l)ayouets. But it is based upon the 
confidence, the intense faith like the one that I hold, in the justice, the 
conscience and tlie honor of the British nation. As long as I have that 
faith in me, 1 shall continue to urge and plead before statesmen like 
Mr. Bright, and before the English nation. Fulfil yout pledge honestly 
before God, because it is upon those et crnal principles only that you can 
expect to continue your rule with benefit to yourself and benefit to us. 
The reply to your (President’s) question, Sir, about' the fundamental 
error is then this. A foreign rule ca n never be but a curse to any 
n.atiou on the face of the earth, except so far a.s it approaches a native 
rule, be the foreigners angels themselves. If this principle is not fairly 
borne in mind, and if honest efforts are not made to fulfil your pledges, 
it is utterly useless for us to plead, or to expect any good result, or to 
expect that Indui will over rise in material and moral prosperity. I 
do not mean to say a word against the geiieral personnel of these services, 
as they are at the present time they are doing what they can in the 
false groove in which they are placed; to them there is every honor due 
for the ability‘and integrity with which most of them have carried on 
their work ; but what I say is this. This system must be changed. The 
administration must become native under the supreme control of the 
English nation. Then yon have one element in India, which is pecu- 
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liarly favorable to tbe permanence of your rule, if tbe people are satisfied 
that you give them the justice that you promise. It is upon the i*ock 
of justice alone that your rule stands. If they are satisfied, the result 
will be this. It is a case peculiar to India : there are Mahomedans 
and Hindus; if both are satisfied, both will take care that your suprer 
macy must remain over them j but if they are both dissatisfied, and any 
paltering with justice and sincerity must produce that result. • They 
wQl join together against you. Under these circumstances you have 
everything in your favor ; in fact, the divine law is that if you only 
follow the divine law, then only can you produce divine results. Do 
good) no matter what the result is. If you trifle with those eternal 
and divine laws, the result must be disastrous. I must stop as the 
time is up. 
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WRITINGS. 

CHAPTER V. 

I. 

THE BARODA ADMINISTRATION IN 1874. 

(A Statement in reply to Remarks in the Baroda Blue Book of 1876, ooncemins 
Mr. D^Ulabhai Naoroji and his Colleagues, submitted to the Secretary of State for 
India, to be published as a Blue Book, Bombay, November 26, 1876.) 

Blub Book* No. 1. 

On reading all the Numbers of tbe Baroda Blue Book of this year, I 
find the amount of misunderstanding, misrepresentation and falsehood 
regarding me and my colleagues as something awful. To attempt to 
explain or refute them all in detail would he like trying to cut down a 
swarm of mosquitos with a sword. Moreover it will be now an utterly 
unprofitable thing to enter into a minute examination of the details of 
every day work of administration, and for which, besides, I should have 
the Baroda Records bf?fore me. It will be sufficient for me to say, as it 
will be apparent hereafter, that from the very beginning, Colonel Phayre 
has'faken a jaundiced view of my and niy colleagues* motives and actions. 
I confine myself to an exposure of only the most glaring misrepresenta¬ 
tions and falsehoods, leaving as to who is guilty of them, to be settled 
between Colonel Phayre and his “ highly respectable” and "honorable” 
informers on whom he relied. It will also be for Colonel Phayre to say 
whether the various messages from and reports about him which I have 
given hereafter require any correction. 

Colonel Ph.ayre in bis letter of 1st January, 1874, (page 59) says, with 
reference to the Gaekwar’s kbareeta of 31st December, 1873, " The 
difference of tone of this khareeta not only contr asts strongly with His 
Tlighuess’ last one of 25tb October last^ but with the strong determina¬ 
tion expressed by Mr. Dadablioy Nowrojeo as to the reforms he was 
, about to iuiiiate at once.” T shall now first give tbe history of the 
khareeta of 2.5th October 1873, as reported to me by Mr. Bapoobhoy 
and other old Durbarees. This Bapoobhoy is one, as will be seen 
hereafter, who has been pronounced "respectable” by Sir R. Meade's 
Oommission, and considered very highly of by the Colonel himself. 

When Colon-jl Phayre found that the Viceroy took the appointment of 
the Commission into his owrn hands and left him (the Colonel) to play a 
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subordinate part, he was very much displeased, told the Durbarees that 
the “ Calcuttawalas bachd 16k hac', kuch nahi samajte,” (the Calcuttawalas 
are mere children, don’t understand anything) and suddenly turned very 
sympathetic towards the Gaekwar, encouraging him in his desire to 
remonstrate against the appointment of the Commission. He then so far 
showed his cordiality that the draft of the khareeta received a perusal 
and some fostering and suggestive care at his hands; and the khareeta 
contains the following high praise for the Colonel from the Gaekwar, 
with whom hia relations had hitherto been anything but of a friendly or 
sympathetic character. 

(Page 50) “lam deeply oldigwl lo CdIohoI I'hajTc, whom I consider as my best 
friend and w'ell-wisher of tlic State, * # * and furtlier being baekerl in my 
endeavours at reform b 3 ' a zealous and energetie nffieer and Resident like Ofdonel 
Phayre, who ia only (I am happy to say) too glad to assist me with his wlvice, and 
to the best of his pow’or, in carrying out these views, as well as those affecting the 
grandeur, honor, an<l stability of my State, an<l whose appointment at such a time 
as Resident at my roiiil, 1 have therefore reason to congratulate myself upon, 
what need then is there for the appenntment of a Commission, when I am sincerely 
willing, and have resolved to carry out thoroughly thiif work of ‘State reform,’ 
by the advice .and co-operation of Colonel I’hayro 

How significant is all this when read by the li^t of its little history, 
and it is no wonder that Colonel riiayre should look fondly back to the 
khareeta of 2r)th October. 

Now with rogarcl to the G.aokwar’s khareeta «f 3l8t December 1873 
any body who reads it will see that there is nothing improper in it, but 
only a respectful representation of the then position of the Gaekwar, nor 
is there anything to contrast with my determination to initiate reforms at 
once. For I do not see why I may not be able to represent the just 
lights of the Gaekwar to Government and at the same time introduce 
any vefornis in the State. This repi*esentation against me has gone to 
Government, within three weeks of the Colonel’s nssurance to me, when 
I had first seen him on the day of my arrival at Baroda, of his cordiality 
and support, and of his taking credit to himself that my going to Baroda 
was the successful result of his exertions for reform! 

Colonel Phayre further says, “T was privately and confidentially in¬ 
formed by a highly respectable person who was present in Durbar when 
this khareeta was signed, that Ilis Highness hesitated to attach hia 
signature, saying that it required consideration. He was, however, over¬ 
ruled by Mr. DadabhoyNowrojee, the acting Dew^an.” Tjiis information 
is simply false, neither had His Highness shown the least unwillingness 
to send such a khareeta, nor had I overruled him. His Highness was 
particularly desirous to make such a representation. 
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Colonel Phayre says in liis letter (page 21) to tlie Bombay Government 
of 18tb August 1878, “I am always kept well informed of Durbar 
pi'oceedings.” Judging from this case and from what 1 shall show here¬ 
after, it appears that the Colonel’s “highly respectable” informers gene¬ 
rally fed him upon misrepresentations and falsehoods. In spite of the 
above misleading and false statements in the Colonel’s letter, (page 61) 
His Excellency the Viceroy gives the khnreeta of 31 st December a 
courteous reply end Cialls it “ Your Highness’ friendly letter. ” The letter 
of the Bombay Government to the Indian Government, of 5th March 
1874, referring to riiy interview with His Excellency the Governor, says;— 

(Page 64) “ He fairly admitted that he had not had the slightest i)raotical 
experience in public affsiirs, though he had made them the subject of much study, 
lie likewise stated tliat the prcM'ut Dewau w ould remain about the person of the 
Qaekwar uiuhr the title of Priliiikllio, and that the four Parsec* geutlemeii from 
Bombay, to whom ho itroi)Oscd to entrust the four Chief departments of tlie 
G(»vcrumeut. would have associated witli them the Ministers w'ho ajv at this 
iiif)raent in ciiargc. It witiild be difficult to imiigine a worse arrangement. *' 

His Excellency tlie Governor (who I think hardly knew much about me) 
had, no doubt, every right to object to my want of practical expei’ience. 
I might say hero, on the other hand, what some persons in high position 
as well as some princes, w ho knew me well, and whose opinions would 
be, I tliink, generally rcs[tected, liad thought of my selection at the time. 
But it is enough that the Bombay Govermnent itself admit in the 
previous piiragraph of the same despatch, ‘‘ This gentlemaTi stands high 
in the estimation of many ])ersonK both here and in England, and would 
no doubt make every eftbrt in liis ])uwor to introduce a l)etter system of 
Guvornmeut;” and Mr. I’ucker, the first Councillor in the Bombay 
Government, says in liis minute (page 71), “ ]\Ir. Dadabhoy Nowrojee 
is without administrative cxiierionec, but lie is a man of some culture and 
intelligence, and with a constitutional form of Government, I see no 
reason why he should not he tried," and “ 1 am not able to suggest 
anyone at the moment who would seem likely to have a better chance 
of success in such a diflieult position." 

Now about his Excellency’s objection to Nanasalieb remaining near 
the Gaekwar, and the old Ministers remaining with the new, being urged 
as reasons against me, 1 have, I submit, just grounds to complain. The 
Bombay Government W'ere well aware of what had already passed be¬ 
tween them and the Indian Government. The Bombay Government in 
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their letter of 29th August 1873 to the Indian Government (page 18 ) 
say : “ But his Excellency feels precluded from entertaining any such 

expectations, and fears that the Gaekwar will he unable, even if desirous 
of so doing, to introduce and maintain a proper system, or to check and 
punish the evil practices of his Ministers and confidential retainers, some 
of whom are known to have been his evil advisers during the reign of 
his late brother. And I arn, therefore, directed to apply for the 
authority of the Government of India to iustnict the Resident to demand 
from the Gaekwar the immediate suspension of the Dew an, and tlie 
Revenue Sir Soobah with his deputy, Narayon Bhai; the last, a man 
of bad character, dismiss(3d from the service of this Government in the 
Rewakanta. The suspension for the present of these oflicers is the more 
essential, as 1 am further instructed to solicit irom tlie Government of 
India, autliority to appoint a British Commission for tlic purpose of 
inquiring into the system of revenue administration, and the alleged 
practice oi tlie aluluction of females from their families for llixj purpose 
of converting tliciii into loimdis. This Government attaches tlie great¬ 
est importanf’o to tho appointment of this Commission ; and as the 
Gaekwar will be ox]>octcd to render it every assistance in the prosecution 
of its inquiry, it is obviously desirable that Iiis efforts to that end should 
not be thwarted during its jirogresa by the Ministers whom I have 
mentioned.” ^ 

This pressing application of the Boaibay (Jovcrmricnt to suspend three 
of the old Ministers was replied to by the Government of India as 
follow's (letter 19tli September 1873). 

(I’agc 31) “Tltf G(iv( Tiiiuoin iifBumhav have siiegestcd tiial the Gaekwar shoiiW 
he aclTi<<c(l to snspoml or remove the Oewai). the Revenue Sir Soohah ami his. 
dcpiitj’’, but tlic Govornor Gt'iieral ill Gounei] is ot opinion that it would he better 
to await the result of the erniniry before deiiiandiug their sii.-peiisior) or lenioval." 

Now in tho face of this, the Government of Bombay expect from me, 
what they themselves could not do, because the Viceroy, under a 
sense of justice, would not allow it to be done. I may furilier coniplaiu 
that while talking upon this subject, Ilis Excellency the Governor did 
not express to rao his decidedly adverse opinion of the arrangemonis, or 
I would have pointed out the above reply of the Viceroy and explained 
to him its temporary necessity, and also that the real power, however, \iias 
left in the hands of my colleagues. On the contrary, while talking of the 
various difficulties in my w^ay, Mr. Lee Warner encouraged me with the re¬ 
mark, that the British Government had taken COyears to do what they had 
done in this Presidency, and that much yet remained to be done, and His 
25 
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Excellency himself, at my parting, in a most kindly way told me “go on 
quietly.” Had I dismissed or suspended any of the old Ministers, as 
matters are now disclosed by the Blue Book, Colonel Phayre would have 
turned round upon me, to denounce me on my back, as having insulted 
the Viceroy by doing what the Viceroy had expressly desired was not 
to be done. Again while the Bombay Government object to Nanasaheb 
having been allowed to remain as Pritinidhi near the person of the Gaek- 
war they forget that they themselves not only allowed him to remain 
so, but even as the Dewau, by not recognising my appointment and there¬ 
by not only retaining but aggravating the very evil they complain of. 
The Bombay Government having thus made up their mind to object to 
my appointment, without expressing it to me or to the Gaokwar, not 
only gave me no moral support, but i-efused to me the aid of Government 
officials which I solicited and very much needed, and by also refusing to 
recognise me as Dewan, largely impaired my position and usefulness, in 
the eyes "of the public. This gave the “ highly respectable ” persons 
of Colonel Phayre, .opportunities of misrepresenting and maligning me 
and my colleagues to him for their own private ends, and he, as uow 
appears from tlie Blue Book, was only too willirg to hoar them, and to 
tuni their information to account against ns witlioiit any inquiry into 
their truthfulness. It was a curious vicious circle i)x which the affairs then 
moved. The Bombay, Government w'ould not recognise me, or give me 
any aid. My position being thus weakened and rendered uncertain as 
to the intentions of Government in the eyes of tlie public, T myself would 
not like to ask good hands to come to serve under me, nor would they like, 
to come, though very willing. Thus though weakened by the action of the, 
Bombay Government itself, and being compelled to go on with the old 
bands as best I could, they turned round ujion mo, for kc'Cping on these 
old hands, besides forgetting tliat the Viceroy would not allow them to 
be dismissed or suspended. 

^[r. Tucker says, (page ?1)—“1 disap])rove altogether of the existing 
arrangement by which there arc virtually two Ministers, and neither 
has, T imagine, any real power.*’ To this objection I have already 
replied above. Further, —“ I was present at Mr. Padabhai Nowrojee’s 
exnminafion before the Indian Finance Committee of the late House of 
Commons last year, and was not then impressed wdth the accuracy of his 
knowletlge of the subjects upon which he was examined or of his 
readiness in applying what he did know.” 

I cannot blame Mr. Tucker for his impression. My examination has 
H little hisfory of its own, which this is not the proper occasion to 
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iliscuBs, I need only say tha,t Mr. Ayrton, the chairman, did his best to 
prevent me from giving my evidence upon the subjects for which I was 
prepared and which I had proposed in a letter to be examined upon ; 
and he dragged me, against my remonstrances, into questions with 
which 1 had nothing to do. I had, previous to appearing before the 
Committee, shown my notes to an influential and active membei; of it, 
and he had told me that the subjects I bad selected were just some 
of those most important to be brought forward before the Committee. 
But Mr. Ayrton evidently thought otherwise, and at the end of my first 
day’s examination, to which Mr. Tucker’s remark applies, another 
member of the Committee told me that my that day’s troubles were 
owing to my being a little too ambitious in the subjects I proposed. I 
then understood the cause of my unusual treatment. The next day, when 
Mr. Ayrton was not in the chair, I had some fair treatment gh en me. 
He this as it may ; I am not the less thankful to Mr. Tucker for his 
opinion which I have already (quoted before. 

It is true, as Mr, Cibba remarks in his minute of 28tb May 1874 
(page flrjO) after doijjg justice to the honesty and good intentions of 
myself ami my colk-iigues, that the old Durbaretis were then making 
efforts to thwart us, though they had been only noniinadfi associated 
with my colb'.igucs. But these Durbarces began to take heart, and lead 
back the Maharaja to liis old bad ways, Ijccause the Bombay (Jovern- 
raent refused to aid or rccogni/ic me, and thereby were generally un¬ 
derstood to be against me, because (.'!o]onel Pliayro kept up open opposi¬ 
tion to me and my colleagues, and gave bis ear and encouragement to 
men like Bapoobhoy who knew well how to turn such power and oppor¬ 
tunities to account, and because somehow or other Damodar entirely 
escaped any remark from Sir II. Meade’s Commission, though Colonel 
J fluty re was td ways talking loudly against him as the Maharaj’s worst 
evil genius. 

The long delay in the decision on the Report of Sir R, Meade's Com¬ 
mission also unfortunately conti'ibiited largely towards encouraging the 
ohl Duibarees and giving time for the development of their intrigues. 
They took much advantage erf the delay by getting up ‘‘ gups” from 
time to time, at first that the Report of the Commission was favourable 
to the Caekwar, and latterly that the decision on the rejjprt was to*l)Q 
all right for the Caekwar ] and with the aid of such gups they tried to 
lead the Gaekwar into their own ways again. In short, for what M 
Gibbs complains, the Government and Colonel Phayre have themseh •, 
been the principal cause. 
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BARODA BLUE BOOK No. 2.* 

Colonel Phayre, in Ilia letter to the Bombay Government (page 15) 
of 9th May with a P.K. of 11th May, with reference to the Gaekwar's 
kharecta of 9th May, makes some remarks about me. Before noticing 
the most glaringly false statements in it, I may here state a circumstance, 
whicli if true, throws a clear light upon Colonel Phayre’s whole future 
conduct towards me. Messrs. “ the respectable” Bapoobhoy and Goviud- 
rao Mama reported, that on the receipt of the kharecta, the Resident 
became exceedingly angry, and that at a subsequent interview two or 
three days after, he said that the kharecta had been written by me and 
that (“ suiting the acticui to the word” with a .strong emphasis and 
gesture of hands) he would “girenga or giraenga” (fall or throw down) 
me. When this was reported to me by Nanasaheb, I took it only .-la a 
bit of the Colonel’s big talk, and thought no more about it. But the 
Blue Bool; now discloses that he seems to have exerted all liis might and 
main to make good bps vow of “giraoing” me, and I can only account 
by such vow for the strangely virulent attacks against me, and the 
persistent dinning into the cars of the Governnieqt several misrepresenta¬ 
tions about me, even though in some matter he had both public and 
personal explanations from me as to the true state of the cases. 

Colonel Phayre, referring back to my Iiaving written tbo precedence 
khareeta of 5th December 1872, alludes in an insinuating way to my 
obtaining Rs. 50,000 for the writing of vt and for tlio agilation of the 
question, though he know thc;true slate of the ease from myself personally 
as well as from the public explanation I had already given. I shall have 
to say more about this matter further on. 

Colonel Pliayre calls me a “ thoroughly disappointed man,” “ unani¬ 
mously pronounced to be a failure here as an asjurant to the office of 
Minister not having been able np to the present time to eftect any 
reform, &.c.” 

I do nf>t know how the Colonel found out my disappointment, whatever 
that means, unless it be that the wish was father to the thought, and it is 
no matter of surprise that his “highly respoci able” informers, or perhaps 
the “respectable” Mr. Bapoobhoy, (who, w^e now find, was himself an 
aspirant to tlje office of Dewan, and was considered fit by the Colonel,) 
should have (jpiued that I was a failure and made no reforms ; and that 
Colonel Phayre with his desire to “ girao” me or at least with his bias 
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against me, should welcome such opinion and make a special note of it to 
GoTernment. 

The fact simply being that some of the Durbarees were then endea¬ 
vouring to thwart us under the circumstances I liave already mentioned 
in connection with Mr. Gibbs’ minute, and they took advantage of the 
Colonel’s inclinations against me. 

Colonel Phayro says that Nanasaheb repudiated the obvious direct 
meaning of the words “ much as I already sufiered in dignity and 
authority from the RoRidont’.s open hostility to my administration,” &c. 
First of all the obvious meaning of this is simply a fact, there was no¬ 
thing to repudiate. And next, if Nanasaheb made any show of repudi¬ 
ating a single word of the khareeta, or as tlie Colonel further on says, 
“ he also expressed his disapproval of the general tone of the khareeta 
by saying that such a production wo\dd never have emanated from any 
ot the old Durbaree servants, and appeared to express rinxiety as to 
whether it would be despatched to-day or to-morrow,” he tofd a false 
hood, hor the Oaekwar, Natiasaheh and all the oW Durbarees, approved 
uf the khareeta, and mmc more so than Nanasaheb himself. In fact 
it was at the desire of *the (Jaekwar and Nanasaheb that a khareeta o^ 
the kind should be sent, that 1 wrote it out, as 1 and Mr. Wadia agreed 
that this desire was reasonable. Colonel Phayre says that he had “ heard 
from iinlcpeiident sources tliat the withdrawal of.the khareeta was actu¬ 
ally mooted in the Durbar.’ This is either false information, or I know 
nothing of such mooting. 

Of the Colonel’s poor tactics of maki)ig capital out of representing 
me as a “ mischievous political agitator” I need take no notice. When 
I am conscious of being actuated in all my public acts only by a simple 
sense of duty, 1 can afford to treat this and other such inisevable clap¬ 
trap and devices with contempt. 

Colonel Pliayre .says “ facts like these prove the utter unfitness of 
Mr. Dadabhoy for the work ol reform.” As are the premises, so is the 
conclusion. The so called “ facts” being all fiction, there is no need to 
say what the worth of the conclusion is. And a question naturally 
arises, what is the Colonel’s owfj fitness to judge of the fitness of others ? 
The present Blue Book and the Sind-resolution of 1872, answer this 
question. Moreover, some criterion may be formed of t^e Colonel’s own 
judgment, by ascertaining who are his fit men. This I shall have to 
speak about further on. It is quite enough for me to say here that his 
ideal being “ the respectable” Bapoobhoy, there is no wonder in his 
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opinion about my unfitness. I may, before finishing with the Colonel’s 
letter under comment, make a remark here once for all, that the Colonel’s 
power of speaking Hindustani is indifferent, and I had several times to 
interpret his Hindustani to the Maharaja. Heaven knows how' much 
mischief may have arisen from the Colonel’s misunderstanding and being 
misunderstood by others. 

All ‘the above clap-trap and abuse of me seem to have gone for nothing^ 
for His Excellency the Governor of Jionibay, instead of foolishly rushing 
into motives, &c. looked to the khareota itself, and in a becoming reply, 
endeavoured, according to His Excellency’s views, to explain the 
Kesident’s conduct, and ended his explanation with the courteous conclu¬ 
sion, “I feel sure that your Highness, with this explanation before you, 
and being thus made acquainted with what had passed between the 
Resident and your Ministers, will perceive that the former acted in 
obedience to his instructions and will acquit him of any intention to 
offer you a,public insult.” 

Some time after th’s answer was received from His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay, Colonel Phayre sent me a message with Mr. Bapoo- 
bhoy, in Hindustani, “ give Dadabhai my compliments and tell him to 
secure his passage in the steamer as (.Jovernment has decided to turn 
him oul .’’ What to say or think of this, what now appears to be simple 
impudence and a false use of the name of Government, I do not know ; 
or is it an invention of the “ rcsjjectable *’ Bapoobhoy. 

I find from this Blue Book (page 23) some expression of disap[>robation 
against His Highness on the part of the Viceroy, with reference to the 
correspondence upon the subject of the insult and especially about His 
Highness’s ynd of 7th May 1874, to the Resident. I do not at present 
undertake to controvert IHs Excellency’s views. I need simply say that 
as far as I remember, this disapprobation has not been communicated to 
the Gaekw'ar, and there w^as, therefore no opportunity of giving any 
. explanation, and that with regard to the yad of 7th May, it so happens 
that though T do not say w'e olqcctcd to it, it was suggested and dictated 
in Marathi by one of the old Hnrbarees, approved of by all the others, 
and simply translated by ns. Did the CqJonel’s “respectable” informers 
tell him this ? 
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BLUE BOOK No. 4.* 

This number contains a great deal of correspondence upon the question 
of redressing a variety of complaints. Instead of wading through each 
case it will be suihcient to give a general explanatiou for the whole. The 
** honorable” gentlemen who had the Colonel's ear, had organized a 
regular system by which the people were kept up in a continued state of 
agitation. The mode of operation w'as tliis ;—with regard to the 
cultivators, a number of vakeels went about the districts telling people 
they were going to manage through the ISaheb to get the. assessment 
reduced half or more, that the ryots should resist payment and c«)mplain 
loudly at the least real or imaguiary coercion by the authorities. 
Then either the vakeels or ryots would first complain at once to the 
Resident, thou come to mo, Mr. Kazi or to both of us, make insolent 
demands from us, and the moment we commenced any questi(ni or inquiry, 
they would refuse to answer, tbreatou us they would go bark to the 
Saheb and complain that their complaints had not been *lieard cr 
redressed, and away they would walk off to the* Saheb. I explained 
this to the Resident several times but to no effect, lie would take 
it for granted that ^^V paid no attention to the complaints, hurl 
vexatious yads to us and write letters to fiovcrimicnt iuclusiug peti¬ 
tions, or statements taken by himself, containing all sorts of falsehoods 
and exaggerations. In short either we should give all that everybody 
chose to demand with the Saheb .at their back, or we were at once pro¬ 
nounced as deaf to the complaints of the people and having no intention 
to carry out the recommendations of tlie Commission, &c. &(;. In this 
way was the farce of coming to us and getting no redress, and a continued 
agitation was kept up among all classes of complaints. It was simply 
impossible for us to come to auy reasonable settlement with any com¬ 
plainants. They always showed clearly and openly that they were con¬ 
scious of their strength that the Saheb would get them all they wanted. 
With regard to the Sirdars especially, it was a common report that they 
had advice from the Colonel himself to remain thoroughly combined and 
not to come to any tenns directly with the Caekwar, and a c;isc has come 
to my knowledge lately that, after a certain individual obtained redress 
directly from the Durbar, he found the doors of the Residency shut 
against him for any visits. In the case of two or tliiee settlements 
made by me, the parties in a day or two withdrew from thcaarran^cments 
and were again among the crowd of complainants meeting at the 
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Residency. It is useless now to go into all the details of the long 
correspondence in the 4th Number of the Blue Book. I would only 
glance at some important matters. 

With reference to the long and fussy correspondence about the Sirdars, 
the whole pith of it is contained in one sentence of Colonel Phayre’s yad, 
(page .17) No. 1965 of 19th October 1874, riz. “ also whether, referring 
to ray yad No. 1502 0. 7, dated 12th August 1874, any, and if so, 
what steps have been taken by your Highness towards settling the 
grievances of this class." 

Now in connection with this subject of the Sirdars while he is writing 
to Government about my inexperience and my inability to grasp general 
principles, «kc., tlm following will explain bis own actual conduct in the 
matter. To the above question put by him, a reply was sent, but some¬ 
how that reply does not make its appearance in the Blue Book ; or that 
reply would liavo shown the character of the Colonel’s proceedings and 
tactics. As I have not got the Baroda records at command, I write 
from memory. The facts are these. Soon after I commenced working 
with Colonel Pha 3 '^re, 1 proposed to him as th#> most practicable and 
shortest way of settling all the claims brought before the Commission, 
and chiefly tliose of the Sirdars, that he would kindly give me his own 
views after a fair consideration of each case, as to liow it should be 
settled ; that I w’-ould endeavour to carry out at once such views as I 
could agree to, and that for all those cases in which wo differed, I would 
draw up .a statement of my views to ho suhinitteil with his remarks upon 
them for the consideration and final advice of Government. To this 
proposal he agreed, and gave me a statement of his views on some cases. 
Then he stop[)od, and whenever I ])ressed for more, he told me he was 
very busy and with one reason or other further progress stopped. And 
while it was thus with him that the cause of delay re.sted and in the face 
of the arrangement between iis he suddenly turned round and asked the 
question quoted above. The Gackwar’s reply then naturally was a 
reminder t)f our arrangement, and the Colonel was rod-hot angry with me 
when I visited him the next day after tlio reply was received by him, 
for telling him in the reply that the cause of delay was himself. 
After he cooled down he said ho would take up the cases, and would 
give any assistance he could, and if I remember right, he wrote so in his 
reply also. But little or nothing further, I think, was done, and when 
one day he blurted out, “ I am not going to shew you my hand," I 
gave up hop6.s of any further assistance from him, and my colleagues 
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and myself set to work to prepare our own proposals to be submitted 
to Government. To come to any reasonable settlement direct with 
the complainants themselves was out of the question, as long as 
they entertained the hope that the Saheb, who had fought so hard for 
them before the Commission, was sure to get them all they asked. 
Our proposals were subsequently forwarded to Government in a 
khareeta. The above explanation and the khareeta will shew first 
that there was no want of desire on our part to settle the claims 
on some reasonable basis, and secondly, that the matter required a much 
wider and juster consideration than the Colonel would allow with his 
groat staf esraaTilike grasj). Thus it will be seen that the Colonel himself 
was the chief cause of the delay in the settlement of the Sirdars’ cases, 
and yot ho makes so much artful fuss about my inexperience, inability, 

&c. «tc. to Government. 

« 

In liis letter of 11th August, (page 23) Colonel Phayre says, “ His 
Higliness has long wanted to part from Mr. Dadabhai hiralelf, but he 
feai’s, us 1 l)efore reported to Governniont, his home influence, and that 
he will give Imn a bjul name.” Whether the (joloiiel has known this 
from his “highly rcsl^tectable” inforiners, or from the Gaekwar is not 
mentioned. The Gaekwar knew very well and I had often told him, 
that if he desired a change at any timt; I would never be in his way for 
a moment, and I never lield out to him any of my supposed “ home iufla- 
ence,” or even of any exertion ou my part to do him harm if 1 left him. 
I had always told him openly to consult his own bc.st interests only, and 
that I would go out at his desire just as I had gone in at his urgent 
request. Was the Colonel ever told this ? 

The Colonel says ‘‘ Mr. Dadabhai, I am reliably informed, went so far 
a day or two ago as to draw up an agreement of 25 articles to the eflect 
that the Maharaja was to make over the Ilaj to liim and his party, in 
order to effect the reforms specified in His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General’s khareeta of 25th ultimo.” As 1 have to notice this 
misrepresentation further on when it is again repeated, I pass on to the 
next statement with the simple reuiark, that it betrays a ridiculous 
credulity to suppose that I could ask the Maharaja to “ make over the 
Raj” to me and my party. But he had “ reliable” infonnation, of course, 
from his “ highly respectable” informers ! • 

The Colonel says, “ when consulted I gave my decided opinion that 
Mr. Dadabhai and his party had not the knowledge, ability', experience 
or weight of character sufficient to carry out the reforms needed in every 



department of the State.” Certainly, the Colonel is quite right. We 
were not his men. His ideal was the “ respectable” Mr. Bapoobhoy, and 
the report was that men like Mr. Narayan Wasudew Kharkar were con¬ 
sidered by him a hundred thousand times bettor than us ; and Nana- 
saheb said he was in favour again and could manage to get the Dewan- 
sliip for himself, offering to one of my colleagues the Naeb Dewanship, 
which was declined. Men like “ the honourable and perfectly reliable” 
the Bhfloo Poonekar, to whom I am told the Colonel has given a flaming 
certiflcate, and whose trauRcendent merit he has also recorded in the 
Residency, and the “ highly respectable” informers of the proceedings 
of the Durbar, who, traitors to their master, also managed to sell the 
Colonel for their private ends, wore men to the Colonel’s heart. By-the- 
bye what should be thought of an English gentleman fraternising with 
and encouraging men in the confidence of their master to become his 
informers ? What wonder then that we, not possessing the knowledge* 
ability, experience and weight of character, and other extraordinary 
merits of the “ respectable” Bapoobhoy and “ the Imndred thousand 
times better than us” Mr. Kharliur, were discarded by the Colonel as 
worthless 1 

Had Ave only shown the extraordinary merit of the policy of “ please 
the fc>aheh,” we would have turned out the greatest administrators and 
reformers in all India. But unfortunately our schools taught us one or 
two naughty lessons, such as to look to both sides of every question, to 
do our duty, «tc., and so of course we mu,-it suffer the consequence of 
such pernicious teaching, and be denounced unfit and unequal to the 
superior men of the Colonel’s heart! The Colonel has, several times, 
dinned into the ears of Government about our inability, &c. itc. I shall 
not repeat the above remarks, but simply note the statement hereafter. 

The Colonel says “ that none of the people from the Sirdar downwards 
had the least confidence in them.” I suppose this is also the informa¬ 
tion from his “ highly respectable” informers. I am speaking in no 
spirit of boastfulness, but I may say, that the mark we have left and 
the confidence Ave have inspired among ah' classes of the people, (except 
the harpies, the intriguers and their dupes), by showing the difference 
between pure a»d impure justice in general administration, and between 
honesty of purpose and shams and intrigues, and by the progress we actually 
made in a short time, and against tremendous difficulties, will take a 
long time to be forgotten. This statement is not intended to be a history 
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of our work, but only a notice of the matters mentioned in the Blue 
Book with reference to us. I may therefore only give a few broad facts. 
We have to clean an eugeau stable besides introducing new systems. 
The Nszrana system in judicial cases, which in plain English means 
selling justice to the highest bidder, was put down by us against great 
opposition. This was the very question which first brought ua into 
collision with the Gaekwar and the old Durbarees, and the “respectable” 
Mr. Bapoobhoy was most active in promoting the very first case of 
Nazraua-justice that cropped up before me. 

From the day Mr. Bal Mangesh took charge of the Court, the pro¬ 
ceedings of tlie Court underwent, what to the people was, .on extra¬ 
ordinary change. Instead of the hole and corner arrangements between 
the Vakeels and the Judges for the amount of tlie Nazruna to the 
Gaekwar and bribes for the Judges and other Durbarees, a thorough 
investigation of each case in open Court and decisions based entirely 
upon merits, without any pjya/e i7</cri;ic>rs with the Judge,•may well 
inspire the coufidonco which should take long to bthforgotten. 

In Mr. Wadia’s Court a similar change 'was simply astonishing to the 
people, to see Vahivatdfirs and Fozdars and other otlieiiils (supjiosed to 
possess influence at high quarters) accii.scd of corruption or oppression, 
tried in open Court or thoroughly c:ro.ss-exaiiiinecl a.s w’itucssos, and 
made to feel the weight of law and justice when Iftund guilty. 

Sir L. Pelly testifies (Ko, (5, page 42) that “ Until purged by the 
administration of IMr. Dadabhoy, the criminal and civil administration 
of justice was notoriously venal and corrupt.” 

Messrs. Mangesh and Wadia had under my direction nearly prepared 
the Penal Code and the Civil and (h'iminal Procedure Codes, on the 
basis of the English Codes with such modifications a.s were adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of the State. Mr. Kazi Shahabndin, doing 
his best to meet all pressing evils that wanted immediate redress or 
attentioii, was recasting the revenue system. Re-organisation of Courts 
of Justice, Police, the Revenue system, the Municipality and Public 
Works, &c. was all being prepared, and the financial condition was fully 
placed by me before Sir L. Pelly." I had also then pointed out to Sir 
L. Pelly, that Baroda was a most promising state. That it would do 
credit oven to ordinary management, provided that the^ management 
was honest, and that its chief w'aut, and that most indispensable one, was 
good men and a thorough though gradual change of personnel in all 
departments. Its revenue Avas capable of being much increased even 
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-with diminished incidence of taxaiipn, and that even as the condition 
of the revenue then was, ordinary, careful and honest admiaistranon 
and check of extravagance should leave a large surplus, with a 
liberal administrative expenditure. But the great want was the niim 
to carry out all the plans of reform settled upon by us. Only 
four of us had to slave the whole routine work till nearly the time 
we left. At first, the Bombay Government refused us the aid of the 
officials we asked, till the Viceroy’s decision on the report of Sir B. 
Meade’s Commission should be known, and latterly we lost nearly 
another three montl)s before we at last got some men. 

Thus therefore the obstacles to ra[)i<l progress was the Besident’s open 
opposition, the passive opposition of the Government, and the encourage¬ 
ment thereby given to the. old Durbarecs to lead the Gackwar back to 
their own ways. A fair moral and direct support from the Resident and 
the Bombay Government would have produced far more satisfactory 
results, 1 think, 1 may say that it was surprising, we were able to do 
what wo did against such great odds. Enthusiasm and faith in the right 
cause alone enabled us to stand the high-pressure and harassing work we 
had to do and v'e did, and had I had the necessary time to carry out our 
plans of reform, I had fair hopes of showing that my appointment was 
not a mistake. 

Again, notwithstanding that Colonel Phayre was fully aware of the 
nature of the obstacles I have mentioned above, and especially that I 
had not yet obtained the aid of men 1 wanted to carry out the reforms, 
and that I could not have had any fair trial, he endeavours to mislead 
Government (page 24), “ that judging from the fair trial which Mr. Dada- 
bhai lias had for the last nine months, and Mr. Kazi Shahabudin for 
five, together with the results of that trial, 1 saw no hope of the requisite 
work being done by them.” Of course not! It would not suit him to 
sec anything of the kind in us, because his men (persons like Bapoohhoy) 
and he did not want us. But even the Bombay Government, with all 
their desire to support him, could not swallow this, and admitting partly 
the true causes, 1 Mnd them telling him it could not with certainty be 
stated that we had a fair trial. 

The Colonel says “ that I doubted if men of ability and character 
from British districts would serve under Mr. Dadabhai.” Certainly the 
Colonel may well doubt that his men of character and ability like 
Mr. Bapoobhoy would like to apply to serve under me lest they may not 
be accepted. As to men like Messrs. Mahadev (k>vind Jlanado, Nana 
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Morojee, Dosabhoy Framji, Gopalrao Hurri Desh Monk, The Honor¬ 
able V. N Mandik, Mr Postonji Jehangir, Mr. Shainbhoopraaad and 
others, they of course do not, I suppose, possess any character and abili¬ 
ty in the Coloners eyes. If I said that Sir T. Madava Row might not 
have objected to serve under me, would be of no avail. None of these 
can reach the high standard of the “ respectable” Baponbhoy whom he 
proposed in this very letter as one of the Provisional Govcrnnient in 
our place, and who was somehow discovered by the Colonel to be 
already then “really doing the Dewau’s work,” i,e.y my work, even 
when I was still the Devvan I After this what absurdities would not 
the Colonel believe and say ! 

The Colonel says “ as might naturally be supposed Mr. Dfidabhai and 
his friends are indignant at my having expressed such au opinion regard¬ 
ing them.” ^rhe Colonel, I suppose, either took this as a matter of 
course, or his respectable informers told him this. The fact is that 
when we heard that the Colonel was against us, we plainly told His 
Highness that we -did not care a straw, if he thought it would be to his 
interest that we should leave. I reminded him especially that be knew 
well that it was not love of powci', position or pelf that had taken me 
thorn, but only his urgent request for his aud his State’s good; and 
that he had tlaireforo to make up bis iiiiiul as he tliouglit best and only 
express his w’ish, and we would he out of his Ray :it once. All this 
the Durharees knew, but the Colonel did not get this information, I 
suppose ! 

In his letter (page 2S) to the Uoiubay Coveniiueut td IStli August 
1874, the Colonel, while objecting to the Caekwar's proposal to make 
Nanasaheb Pratinidlii, drags me in as follows :—“ That if this was the 
kind of reform His Highness was going to carry nut under Mr. Dada- 
bbai’sadininistration, it conld only end in one result, and that very shortly.’, 
Now as a mere matter of opinion I should have takini no notice of thir- 
especially as the Bombay tTOvernment have tol 1 him how wrong he was 
in the way in which he objected to the Pr.itiuidhiship. But this short 
sentence pours a (lood of light for whiedi 1 was uoi prtqi.ired, and J see 
the Bombay Government have been struck with it, ami in their mildest 
manner notice it as “injudicious.” But they could have hardly realised 
the full import of this blurting, as 1 cannot help reading it in eonjiflic- 
tion with the report-s and events of the time. 

The Colonel was reported to have made his a ow 1o “ girao” me in 
May as.I have already mentioned, but as matters now appeared, taking a 
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turn contrary to his wishes and as his clients (the complainants before 
the Commission) began teasing him that, after all, the Gaekwar was 
going to have his own way in the appointment of his Minister and a 
trial for 17 months, Colonel Phayre was then reported to have said that 
he would bring down iny administration within 2 or 3 months by raising 
all Baroda territory up against it. 1 had laughed out this report at the 
time. I had taken it to he a bit of the constant braggardism of Bhaoo 
Poonekar and others, and whatever I may have thought of Colonel 
Phnyre’s weaknesses, and of the charm his “ honorable ” friends were 
exercising upon him, I never believed that an English gentleman of 
Colonel Phayre’s position and education would degrade himself to such a 
plot to gain a triumph over me. But reading the “ injudicious," out of 
place and illogical sentence as it is ; looking back to the devices with 
which the Sirdars were made to rise, and tlie ryots kept up in a state of 
agitation and jjassivo rebellion (which with the spark of a single hasty 
step on niy part might have burst out into a conllagration) ; also calling 
to mind that only 2 days before ho wrote, his letter under comment, he 
had sent among other messages to the (Gaekwar, with his “respectable" 
Bajioohhoy and Goviudrao Mama, tlia.L my appointment w'ould he war 
and not peace and that it w’oiild bring about Ilis Highness’ ruin in 
3 months ; and remembering the wny in whicli the Colonel had once 
blurted out to mo that the Gaekwar had narrowly escaped a general 
rising, and as if 1 might liavc still to look out for it; I think 1 cannot be 
blamed to be inclined to believe the rc[)ort. The Cfdonel can say 
whether it was true or not, but ouo thing seems certain, that the rascals, 
I beg their pardon, the “respectable " and “ honorable’’ men around him 
took every advantage and made splendid capital and mischief oxit of his 
blind side and weakness of great self-esteem. This same, remark.ablo 
letter, containing the prophecy of my administration coming to an end 
“shortly,” also discloses another remarkable fact; a touching wail of the 
“respectable” Bapoobboy, and the Colonel’s .sympathy therewith. The 
Colonel communicates to (lOvermnent, “ and at last Bapoobboy himself 
remarked that everything appeared to have been turned upside down, 
that he w-ho was recommended by the Commission has been rejected, 
and that Nanasaheb who has been rejected was to have promotion.’* 
Goodness knows how Sir R. Meade’s Commission made out Bapoobboy, 
the respectably man out of the whole lot of the Durbarees, and I wonder 
what the Gaekwar and Nanasaheb would have to say to this, remem¬ 
bering how Bapoobboy was telling them every day of the valiant fights 
he was fighting for them with the Kesident. Verily Bapoobboy is a 
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remarkable man, devoted to and in the confidence oE his master, and yet 
“ respectable” and beloved among his master’s ofiponents and enemies ! 
Discovered by the Commission mainly under the guidance of Colonel 
Phayre’s opinion, to be the only resiiectable man, amidst all the scamps 
of Durbaroes, was it not unkind of that Commission not to have recom¬ 
mended that such a “ respectable” person should at once be rescued from 
such bad company and sent out of Baroda, a consideration he* o well 
deserved! 

About the great offence (page 20) I am supposed to have committed 
in calling the Coloneltoom,” and which in fact was an oversight on 
the part of the Furnis, I have already made penance, by immediately 
withdrawing and altering the yad when the Colonel mentioned his 
objection. This somehow does not appear iji the Blue Book. I had no 
more idea of insulting him in this or any other way than of taking his 
place, though the Colonel gave me the credit of calling this a manoeuvre 
on my part for some sinist(‘r object. About the second “ jnanmuvre” 
with which I am credited as having said that when advice is wanted it 
will be asked for, and which the Colonel supposes to be “ put forward 
in ordor as fur as possible to prevent my ((kdoneVs) seeing real reforms 
carried out and the orders of Government respected,” I need not take 
any notice, as the Bombay (Jovcriimeut lias discharrned him of his delu- 
.sion by telling him that his objection wa.s “ most unreasomible” and 
“ it is difficult to see wliat other answer the (ilaekwar could have been 
expected to give.” 

Now comes the Colotiers liighost ellbrt to dislodge me and my party ; 
his letter of Ibth August 1874 (page 31) which rcijuires some detailed 
notice. I pass over his tliird or fourth dinning into the ears of Govem- 
niont about my and in} party’.s incapability to elTect reforms. Repe¬ 
tition seems to be in tlie eyes of the Colonel a grand argument. The 
statement in the second para, that it was under my advice the Gaokwar 
bad refused to go to Bombay during the Viceroy's visit, is untrue. The 
statement that I persuaded the w'cak minded Malharrao to appoint me 
his agent in England, is untrue, iind the Colonel can liave no excuse 
of being misinformed on this subject. Not only liad I publicly* denied 

* Annual Meeting oj the EoaL India Aguvciution, August 6, 1873. 

Mr. Daclahhai Naoroji said tliat. before the vote of thanks b) the Chairman 
was pryposeil, he (Icbiml to uiiike some ))nef exiilanaliotiM to the members, and 
this perhaps was the most fitting opportunity. With regal’d to the donations 
given by the Princes of India, there was, it appeared, some misapprehension. 
Although the Council had clearly and unequivocally shown that these donations 
had lieeii given entirely upon public grounds, ami sinqily for the general good of 
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this some twelve months before, but I had personally told him at my 
first visit to him that I had never asked to be, nor had been, appointed 
an Agent of the Gaekwar in England. That the Residency Parsee head 


the country, he would now emphatically repeat this in order that there might be 
no niiBanderstaudiug or mlsapprchensiun ou that point. There was absolutely no 
c^di'^ion, no promise, no hope, held out that the donors should have any personal 
interest or benefit from the efforts made by the Association in England. He 
wished it to be distineUy understood that there were no more conditions attached 
to the donations than to the ordinary yearly snbsoriptions or donations of any of 
the memtiers present, except that the gifts were princely, as became the gifts of 
princes. Any contrary opinion would seriously endanger the position of the 
Association, and tlierefore he wished to set the matter at rest at inice and, he 
hoped, for ever. In further explanation, he might add that in his journey through 
Western India. Ik; visited the Court of Uaroda in March last year, to solicit sup¬ 
port, but his Highness was not inclined to do anything. Some months after¬ 
wards, however, he received a letter inviting him to return, and when he went, 
his Highness asked his advice and assistance on certain private affairs. He accord* 
ingly undertook the i»erformance of certain work l<»r His HighnesvS, without 
luiving any idea of expecting anything like i)ecuiiiary icnunicration. But His 
Highness urged that the service performed was eff groat value to him, aud—finding 
that a jtcis(Snal Teconi]iense would not be acceptable—he insisted upon making a 
provision for his (tlie spcakei’s) cbildi’cu to the extent of Rs fiO.HOO. (Hear, hear.) 
He (the speaker) felt tli*e gn'at delicacy of the position he held as rcgaids the 
East India Association, and bend' bis first resolve to accept no pe.cnniary rt'com- 
peusc even in tbo form no considerately urged by His Highness. Hubsciiuently, 
however, he consulted with some of bis best friends in Ipdia —fi lends who would, 
be knew, care more for his honour than his poek'it—that they told him that, iu 
their ojiinion, he need not have the sliglitest hesitation in accepting the provision 
for his cliildrcii,—(hear, heai)—csjieeially as he bad eanied it by honest and valued 
labour. (Hear, hear). Still, he was iiiidcciiled in the matter, and he bad since 
consulted some of bis English friends in England, who. after bearing all the circnin- 
slanecs of the ease, one and all said as strongly as iiossible that he shoiihl not have 
the slightest hesilatioii in the matter, and tliat he waN bound tt> allow his children 
the Imnefit of his w'ork. (Hear, hear). He would not have troubled the meeting 
with this explanation ahiuil a private affair, hut a }mblic character laid been 
given to the cireunistanee. and it was also supjiosed that he had vindertaken some 
agency of his Highness, and had come over ti> Englan i to fight, his cause or to 
excite till'East India Association to do so, and toatlvanee his personal interests. 
This was altogether wrong. (Hear, hear). He, had heard iu Bornhay that certain 
high officials had entertained misajipivlu-nsions of the kind to which he rcferreil: 
and only the other day, when in the Committee-room of the House of Commons, a 
gentleman high in authority, and for whom ho had respect, said If you arc going 
to give any evidence about Native Piinces. I should look out for you.” [This 
gentleman afterwards explained to me that he meant no rt'fercnce to the report 
about my aeoepting agencies, but simply to m.v views about N.ativc States ] This 
coufirnit'd his suspicion that s'lme iuisa|)j)rehciision exiNted. It vvas to dispel this 
mistippreheiision that he held an ageney, tliat he had ventured to trespass on the 
time of the Association iu making this explanation, and he would distinctly repeat 
that he h.ad always feit his position in regard to the Association to he so ])eculiarly 
delicate, that, although it was prohahlc th/'.t he might liave cxpeiieuced little 
tUlfieulty in making two or three bie-. if he had clmseii to undertake agencies, he 
had throughout maintained strictly his resolve th.nl his character and conduct 
should he entirely above suspicion, and therefore to all such offers he had always 
replied that he uad a broader work t« do, and Ib.ut be could not serve (hid and 
Mammon at the same time. He hoped that as long as he was the Honorary 
Secretary of thi.s Association, he should ever do anything which would in the 
slightest degree, compromise the Association, nr which would be calculated to 
produce any prejudice against its work. (Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol.i Vll., No. 2, page 622). 
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clerk had given me aid or information is untrue. This “ manoeuvre’' 
comes with very ill grace indeed from the Colonel who himself tells 
Government “ I am always kept well informed t>f Durbar proceedings” 
and who had “ highly respectable” persons of the Durbar to keep him 
“ well informed.” Others may be wrong for doing such things, but in a 
Resident perhaps it may be all right! 

% 

About the matter of the Rs. .50,000 which the Colonel misrepresents 
in the 4th para, for the second or third time, I have the same complaint. 
As 1 have already said before, not only had I given a public* explanation 
of this matter, hut I had personally explained to him ray whole previous 
connection with the Gaekwar ; and yet the Colonel has thought proper to 
take every opportunity of misrepresenting this matter. To tlie public 
explanation I may add here, that had 1 followed my own' impulse, aud 
had r not been pressed by the (Jaekwar, and strongly persuaded by 
friends, I would have simply declined the offiT as I at first did, aud the 
matter would have ended. That this is not an aftt:r-thouglit may be 
judged from the facts that I had declined similar dllcrs before of 25,000 
and 110,000 Rupees from two other princes, that if I had chosen, T (jould 
have entered into an ‘arrangement with a third prince to become his 
Agent with 30 or 4o,000 Ruj)ccs cash down, .and a lac or so in prospect. 
^Moreover, mtt in any of those eases wa.s there any promise of exerting 
influence in high quarters. It was all the sorvice*of jicrsonal braiu-work. 
During the last thirty years I luavc given such braiu-work to many 
persons without remuneration. 

1 again pass over the Colonel’s remarks in the 5tli para, about 
my unfitness &c. As to the long list of counts in his indictment 

against me in this para., viz. the “ deliberate neglect of the recom¬ 

mendations of the Commission for eight months, the increasing 
injustice done to British subjects, the continued oppression of the 

ryots, the systematic resistance to all reasonahlo demands of the 

British Government as represented in the large number of cases 
still pending; there is the neglect to take notice of Govemment 
references of the most urgent kind ; there is the injury done to our 
trade, and the direct act of disrespect shown to the Resident in the 
opium ease” aud others ; I have only to .say that all these are creatiaiis 
of his imagination. I really wonder how Colonel Thayro Could ‘think of 
writing such nonsense. He might just as well have proceeded to say 


2 (> 


* See Note on pages 399 and 400. 
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that I was going to set fire to the ocean, or still better, to drink it all up. 
What strange impulse or desire must hare made him write all such 
things! 

In the Gth para, (page 32) comes again that ridiculous story of my 
party turning the advice of the Governor-General in his khareeta of 
25th«July 1874, to our own account by endeavouring to induce the 
(Jaekwar to sign “ an agreement” to the general etfect that the 
administration should be placed in our hands for a certain period ; or 
as he says in another place “ an agreement of 2f> articles,” “ to make 
over the Raj” to me and my party; and that my proposal for His 
Highness signing an agreement “ to make over Riasat to any one whatever 
e xcept the British Government” was “ an offence against the sovereignty 
of the paramount power.” Where on earth had the Colonel’s common 
sense fled when he seriously wrote all this stuff of my “taking over 
the and “ offending against the sovereignty of the Paramount 

Power! ” 

My colleagues did not then require any binding for a fix period. They 
had been originally engaged for three years ; w*ith the provision that if 
the Gaekwar dispensed with their services before that period, they -iverc 
to receive half of the salary for the balance of the period. At this time, 
instead of asking for a:fixed period, they were actually giving up their 
places of their own accord. As to myself, J had never asked a binding 
for any fixed period. My only condition with the Gaekwar from the very 
beginning w^as, and of which the Colonel was well infonned by me, that 
as long as I had the Gackwar’s confidence and I felt myself useful, I 
serve ; and Avhen the confidence and usefulness cease, I make my salam 
and go. I never attached the slightest importance to any bond or signa¬ 
ture of the Gaekwar on this matter. I went only on a call of duty, and I 
cared not to remain longer than I could perform that dut)’. 1 may give 
here a bi icf sketch of the facts about the extraordinary “ agreement” 
by \Ahicli 1 and my iwriy were deposing the Gaekwar, and making the 
Raj our own; our threats to leave Raroda, and vrliat is most ridiculous 
and racy, my taking Damodar into my counsels and aid. 

Under the causes I have already n)entioned the old Durharees began 
th,eir pranks to lead back the Gaekwar to his old way, by first reviving 
the practice ov deciding judicial cases by Nazranas. After remonstrating 
.*ind opposing this step for some time, about the beginning of July (the 
Viceroy’s khareeta of 25th July being received by us on 3rd August) 
v/e let His Highness know, that if he was bent on reviving the Nazri’na 
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and relapse into some other old practices, he might please himself and 
we should go. This message, communicated both in writing and yerbally 
by Mr. Wadia, led to a discussion between us and His Highness, which 
went on for more than a fortnight. During this time Damodar had 
once seen me on some business, when he also communicated to me a 
message from the Gaekwar upon the subject of the remonstrance I had 
made. I then told him that Ilis Highness had to consider carefully the 
course he was taking. He said he would communicate the message to 
Kis Higliness, but T saw no more of him afterwads, and this is 
magnified into taking him into my counsels and aid, and to make my 
connection with him effective with Government and to shew my 
company, the Colonel has taken particular care to describe him ns 
“the notorious Damoderpunth, the present favourite of the^Gaekwar, 
the pandorer to his gi’ossost vices, the oppressor of ^women, &c.,” though 
somehow Sir R. hfeade’s Commission did not get any information to say 
a word about this man, when all otlxcr evil-advisers were denounced. 

Our discussion with the Gaekwar was for a few days interrupted on 
account of jMr. Wadia’s absence to TJombay. When he returned, and 
we found that neither TTis Highness nor his Durharees appeared to 
undci'stand our romonslrances, I sent word with Mr, Wadia that we 
must go and that he was simply wasting time and words, and was much 
mistaken if he thought wo would care a straw for out jdaces, .and allow 
him and his mandal to go back to their old ways. 

He was now fairly roused and earnestly requested Mr. Wadia to ask 
me to make a memo, of what I wanted. This was on the 29th .Tuly. 
This request of the Gaekwar led to what Colonel Phayre calls an “agree¬ 
ment of 25 articles” to “ make over the Raj to us,” and which proved 
such a nightmare to him, in his anxiety for the sovereignty of the para¬ 
mount poxver, bnt which in reality w’as simply a letter from myself to the 
Gaekwar to let him see clearly what we considered xxecessary for pre¬ 
venting the old abuses from creeping in again, and* for juaking 
proper reform, if w'e were to serve him in our respective posi¬ 
tions. As I have already said, I never cared for any signed bond 
or agreement, as it would both be no use if he did not observe 
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it, nor would I care to serve under such circumstances I give 
helow * translation of the monstrous “agreement” of 25 


* To His Highneis Shrimint Sirhar. 

Ajam IfomuKjoc lias comuuiniuated to me all that Sircar said loliim in Shri- 
niant Nanasahuli’s lionsc ; after thal Sircar sent to me Nanasalicb and llajeshree 
I)anif*larpunt. I told tlicm to communicat*' to Sircar that if the substance of 
wliat Sircar told Ajam Iba’innsjce be as statc<l below', 1 cannot cany oii the work, 

1. Nobody can ever alter Sircar’s orders 

2. Sircar will give orders as he likes. 

,‘l. Sircar will spend as much as lie likes albigcther. 

■J. To lake Sircar’s sanction in every ra.attcr. 

.■). Orders .are to lie fnim Sircar and power for Dailahhai-t 

Of tlic above matters. Dainodarpunt took a note to coinmnnicatc If) the 
Sirciir, and proraiscfl to get !i. reply from him. but no rcjily bas bi'cii received. 

After lluit 1 sent word lo Sirc.'ir. th.al I eonld not cany on Ihe admiiiislration 
ofllicEnj. AVe slionld lliereloro be allowed li-ave to go with willingness, Tbcruipon 
Sirc.'ir lold Ajam Hormusjir lo biing a memo, fif wlial Dadab'iai Sidl wanted. 

Now if Sircar flctfTmine io continue in the same viiwv'. which h(‘ exijressccl to 
Ajam Honnnsjcc. I cannot carry on the administnilion. Had 1 known such vii'ws 
at tlic eonini(‘iieeincnt, j w'onhl not have ninlcilaken ilic work ; and if the .Sircar's 
jircsciil views rcniaiii tin sisnn'. I have tin n no l)o])e that my \i' w s would bi‘ 
accf'pted. Hut asSircai hasdf'sircd tolet liim know my views. I cannot butaeec'de. 
My simi)lc oliject is tlic Sircai’.s, and Siicar's Sfate'f weltare, othonvise 1 have 
no bnsiiies'. Iieiv. The chief foundation of the State must be laid upon justice 
and lainiess. 

And Sireai'giviiip me his conlidcncc. sbuidd assist in and sanelioii my work with 
a siiicciv heart. Ik'aring tliis object in mind, 1 stati- below what I ask. 

J, Writli ii orders shoiild bi‘ sf'iit to fill fiepartments. that order-^ ivrittcn in the 
name of tin' Sircar or llazoor and eonnlcisigned by Dadabbal are only to be 
obeiefl. No otlie.i orders shouhi be obeyed. 

First lixjilanatif'V. Thi'necessity for my counter-signatnre is only Ibis, thal 
lilt' onler to bn made coming to my knowledge, 1 may be able to give my o])inioii 
or advice, or make any impiiry that in.ay be necessary, and should there l)e .any 
mislaki' or misnmbMstanding. f m.ay bo able to explain it. So th.at proper ordcre 
aloui' ina> be given. 

Ftrond L’xplaiMtlon. Sircar says thal if on some ooe.asion, under a })resRur(‘ from 
till' Kaneesalieb, the Sircar gave ilireet orders without in\ knowletlge, 1 should not 
object to that. About this I have to submit with every respect, that if on even a 
siugh' occasion Sircai would giv(> a dij'eet order, people will bring reef>mmcnd.ati(>n 
to Sircar and Kaneesalieb and noiistantly interfere with the regular course of 
business. *■ Handobiisi.” is such a thing that if one link is broken the whole 
cliaiii is rcmlered useless. With one irregular instance Sircfir will lose all his 
].r!iise. t 

2. All ” ehities” or f)rilers for payment on the Slate Banks must be initialhdhy 
me. Without that no payments should be made from the “ Duokans”—such order 
must 1 h‘ made to the •' Uoi'kans.'' § 

S. A eortaiii amount should be fixed for Sircar’s jirivatc ex]>enditurc, includ* 
iug that of his “ Kangi Mandal” or private friends and attendants, |i 

t This, 1 hul 1 ‘xplained. was unink'lligible to nw'. It was meant, I sup^iose, 
th.at 1 was only k) exeeuie orders given by tin' Ga<'kwar. 

J (bie additional important reason was that the Durbarces and even Jatoods 
woulil now and then take advantage of giving orders in tin- Gai'kwar’s name. 

§ Without tills arrangement irregular expenditure could not be checked. 

1 ■W’iiliout this it was imiiossilde to bring Finances into order. 
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articles which, scared the gallant Colonel so much, and in which T had 
adopted the same principles wdiich I had recommended to His Highness 
the Holkar, during his iiegocialions with Sir T, Madava Row, vh.. That 
in all matters to end in permanent results, the voice of the sovereign 
should prevail, the Hewau giving his Lest advice ; that in all ordinary 
overy-day administration, the Dow an should Le left free and, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, a large latitude should be left i» the 
Dewan to introduce the iiocessary reforms, as the responsibilify of the 
extent and result of tlio reforms wotild be chiefly on the head of the 
Dewnn, and as in this oaso it wsis an especial feature that it was mainly 
for the purpose of reforms that I had been invited. 


4. It is nor‘(*s'<:ily to <‘n;i'.T;.M’ tln' ^icrviecs ot si‘vcr.T.1 new til nieii, and to hn lease 
the salfines ot fit mk ii .nlroaily in llie M i'viee, aiul to tnaki' several ret'oiiQ'i .'tii'l 
alterations. Foi tliis jmrpnsi 1 '-Innilil ]iii\e pormissioii to s)n-ii.i fivi' lakli-' per 
tiniiniii more for‘iliri-e liiaii ils' ])re".eni (inliniuistr.'itioii) expurlhun-; (o£ 

eoMi-sc) 1 ‘xjuiiniitlire will he iiieurvi'd iK'ee.-sary only*. 

Like tin; alne.i* TTis iliglim .,s llie H.ilkar Inis aiTaimed witii Sir T. Maflava liow. 

AVliai 1 am not tn do \sitlioiit tlie sanction of the Sirwir. 

1, ']'o ^ive land or vdl.aee to aiiybinl\. 

2, To incur any newg-liantahic oi rclij^ious exiviidit iire. or to miikc r, iiivsent 

■if nmro Ilian Us. ,oUO to anybody. 

it. To bestow a cliarilabJc. nr <itlu'r iinnnit v on .aiiYbody, 

I. To make mnv laws. 

ii. 'J’o entertain or ilisnii.ss sonants of sa.lary c.vei ediny, Rs. yOO ]ter nionl li. 

<>. 'J'o alter the rates of ussossincnt. 

7. To (.to any jniblie woik eostine alxive Rs. 1,000. 

h!.vjttuiiiitioii. .'^irear shoiilil eive these sanctions persoii.aUy; it is iiopcil that 
Sircar re))o«in!' eonlidi nee in me will give sanction qniekiy. Helay I'r ineon- 
vcnicnee in the .sanction, noidd produce disa]»)K)iiitnicnt. and a elieek to licarty 
Avork. For taking siielj saiiclion Siri'ar should (ix a place and tune, to enalile me 
to liaA'c jiriv.atc intcrvicwh for a certain iniie every day. 

(>. Nothing should lie done contraiy to the existing Revenue, Civil and Criminal 
l.aws, till altered by iicav laws. 

7. All c.orres]»onden(;(' with the Rriti.sh Ooveruinent to lie carried on aeeording 
to the satisfaction and ,->am;tion of tlie Sircar. 

8. No N.aznuiii wlmtevir slionid be taken in matters of justice, or of appoint¬ 
ments or di.smi.s,sal of oflicials. 

J;!.ejjianafit»i. Jn no case, oM or now, slnmld any Nazranahe t.aken by anybody. 
Tile cases of Vaso and RajmoiHlar must be iiniuiii'd into and decided aceonUng to 
justice. 

9. Several high oflicials ought, to be made to resign their Durbarcc post.s. 

10. Should Sircar have to in.'ikc any apijointinent in .stale service, J .stiould bo 
cgnsulted. 

Ejcplanafion. Moteram Dnlnatram had once ap]ilied to me for serviee. I laid 
refused. Sircar knew this, and yet witliout a.skiiig me, Sircar h.as •ngageil him to 


* Under the. eii'ctimstauees of the drae, when llie old Diirliarccs always 
cndeavoiiicd ‘Mo thwart ” reforms, this latitude as wi 11 as that of tlie siib-chiiisc 
y if e'ausf' T) 1 e'wm' an aiisolnte neees.sit\'. 
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The Memorandum, asked by the Gaekwar, was at once prepared in the 
shape of the letter from me given at foot of pages 404 to 40G, and the 
Gnekwar entered into a fair discussion of the conditions proposed ; but 
while this discussion was going on, we received the Viceroy's khareeta 
on 3rd August. Oolonel Phayre, however, makes out the “ agreement” 
as being proposed by us a day or two before his letter of 11th August, 
and a|, being “ one of our first efforts” to turn the advice contained in 
the khareeta to our own account, by snatching away the Raj; and the 
old Durbarees, for the nonce, suddenly become good men in the eyes of 
Oolonel Phayre, as being solicitous to wivo their master from the 
clutches of the monsters who were going to devour the Riasat! When 
tl)e Viceroy’s khareeta of 25th July arrived on 3rd August, its con¬ 
sideration engrossed the attention of the (iaekwar, and the “agrceinent” 
fell into the background altf)gQ,ther. Kow intrigues started on tlieir 
feet under pressure of Oolonel PImyre’s, what the Bombay Government 
call “ determined personal opposition to me,” and his encouragement to 
Bapoobhoy and to Nanasaheb as T had theu heard. 

I 

When this came to our kiumledgc, we at once actually gave in our 
resignations on the 9th of August, so that the Gaekwar uas loft com¬ 
pletely free to act as he liked witimut any dilliculty or discussion from 
our part, and. get rid of us by simply accepting our resignations. But 
he would do nothing of the kind, and on that very .same <lay he brought 
such a pressure of entfeaty upon its not to leave him, that we felt our¬ 
selves forced to withdraw our resignations. When Colonel Phayre 
must have heard that His Highness would not allow us to go, Bapoobhoy 
and Govindrao-mama brought a message from the C’oloncl to the Gaekwar 
on the 11th of August, that His lligbucss should not appoint me, 
sliould tuiii all four of us out, that he (the Colonel) was ready to say this 
to our face ten times over, that Manibhoy, Boevey, and Kharkar were a 
liundrcd thousand times better than I, that he would shut up the 
bangalow if I was appointed T)ewan, that my appointment would be 
w'ur and not peace, and that it would bring about His Highness’ ruin 
in three months, &c. d-c. Further in the evening we hoard that 

do some secret Political work. This is against my views. He should not be 
rclaiiietl in the service. 

I now most earnestly request tliat if Sircar wonhl order to conduct the administra¬ 
tion according to the above clauses, it is most essentially neccssaiy fur the Sircar 
to ihakc .a thorongli determination, not to disturb it afterwards. Tt is my duty to 
preserve intact flic rights and increase the fame of Sircar, and I shall not fail 
to do .all I can in that wav. Jhitcl .’list July 

(Siginxl) DAmjiHAi Naoeojt 
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Bapoobhoy was also one of the Colonel’s contemplated Cabinet. We 
again told His Highness that the Colonel was really strongly against 
us, and that though wo thought that if he (the Gaekwar) was sincere and 
loyal in his promises of reform, and showed that sincerity unmistakably 
by his actions, no harm would come to him from the British Government, 
and especially the present Viceroy, who had so clearly shown his 
consideration and justice towards him, we still desired that he should 
consider carefully before he decided upon ray continuing in my 
Uewanship. The Gaekwar, however, made up his mind and sent the 
yad for military honors to be accorded to me as Dewau, on the 14th 
of August. This yacl brought forth this letter of 15th August, which 
I am commeutiug upon, and which is a tissue from beginning to end 
of misrcJpi’eseiitatious and false statements. Of the rest of the letu^r 
from para. 7 and of another string of liallueinatious and abuses, and of 
further diniiiiigs about my unfitness, &e., I need not take any notice. 

They are of a piece with the rest of the letter ; all false and imaginary. 

• 

Almost all the above misrepresentations, &c., and further repeated 
dinnings about my unfitness, want of grasp &c. are repeated in Colonel 
Phayre’s Report of 2n(i November 1874. But it is sickening and useless 
to go through them again. I shall notice just a few things that are 
new and important. I may give an instance of what is either his extra¬ 
ordinary gullibility and carelessness, or his dosir('^to misrepresent me. 

(Page 00) “ The salary,” says he, ‘‘of the new Dcwaii, ]\lr. DaJabhai 
Nowrojeo, has been fixed at a lakh of Rupees per anuum.” Certainly 
a matter like this should be expected to be known to and described by 
a Resident more accurately. He could have easily ascertained tliis as 
well as many other truths by asking me, instead of writing all sorts 
of untruths behind my back. Nf>w my salary proper was only 0-1,000 
Baroda Rupees, then equal to about 53,000 Bombay Rupees. Uut of 
the rest of the “ lakh,” Rupees 31,000 was simply the pay for a Paga» 
serving in the contingent, which was proposed to be transferred to my 
name, (but which I had not allowed so to be transferred, as the then 
holder of it had represented to me a grievance upon the subject) ; and 
6,000 Rupees were for the maintenance of an elephant and for other 
state ceremonial requirements for the Dewan, 1,000 of them being 
“palkhi” allowance, ^ 

The report of 2nd November is in itself the best prot»f* of the undue 
and vexatious interference of the Colonel which most seriously interfered 
with my regular work, and of either his utter want of tliought, or inten- 
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tional ignoring, that reforms redresses could not be made without 
men and time to inquire and to act, and that to very nearly the time of 
this very report we had not received the aid of British officials wo had 
asked for. Even the Bombay Government recognised this necessity and 
recommended that 3 mouths more should be allowed in the probation 
on account of the delay ; vi%. “ to extend this term from the 31st of 
December 1875 till the 31st March l^/O” (page 75). 

Ill parii. 115 of this report (page GO), the Colonel writes as a matter 
of complaint against mo, that “ Again in a kharceta written by Mr. 
Dadribhai to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated iDth April 1871, acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of the report of the Commission, ho stated tliat he was 
preparing a full reply to the Report.” Even if I had said so, there would 
have been nothing wrong, had I been of the opinion that a reply should 
be made. But Avliat should we think of Ibis statement, after reading 
its following short !&istory. The (Jujarateo saying “ viV/o Clivr KoUml 
ne tlantU ” (The thief fining the niagistiMtc instead) is well verified in 
this instance. The Re]»ort of the Commission was I'cccived at Nonsan;e. 
I and Mr. Wadia went there on 13th April, After reading and explain, 
iiig tlu! report, a short kharocta was jirepared the next day,* as iho 
Gaekwnr desired find we ap])rovcd. This was cx3j)icd fair, signed and 
sealed on the 15tli April. The next morning Naiiasalieb took it to Colo¬ 
nel I’iiayrc. On reading his own copy of it, the Colonel Hung th.e 
paper away, and said this was no rcjdy. Tt was only a trick of mine to 
seat myself firmly, and to leave the old Dnrbarees out in the cold, A full 
reply should at once be m:ule to tlic Report. The khareeta was brought 
back, the Resident liimself so suddenly turning over a new loaf and 
sympathisingly recommending a full and imuiediate defence. I need 
not say that I liiid not the remotest idea of the motive imputed to me 
in the above message which Nanashcb brought and which was repeated 
by Bapoobboy. Now with the Resident’s recommendation, the old Dur- 
barees became strong in their advice to defend at once. We two gave a 
decided “ no.” Wo explained, that tliough the Report of the Commission 
was open to some exception and attack, it wmuld be simply suicidal on 


• I li.-ive received with pleasure your Excellency’s friciKlly kharcota of 31st 
M.ai'ch 1871, with a copy of the Ucisjrt of the Commission. 

In iny kharecia of Slst December 1873. I had requested to be furnished with 
a copy of this Rei>ort in onler that 1 might be able to exi»ress my views upon it 
before your Excellency detoruiine<l upon any friendly advice to be given tome. 
As your Excellency, however, is to communicate to me shortly your friendly 
advice, I shall take the opportunity of expresaing my views upon the Re\)ort, when 
I shall reply to your Excellency’s friendly Khareeta containing that advice. I 
beg to express. &c. &c. 
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the part of His lliglmcss to make any such attempt, anil that we should 
not be surprised if Colonel Phayre took hold of it to shew to the Viceroy 
that the Gaekwar had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and that he 
was still incorrigibly bent on hia old ways which the Commipsion had so 
unmistakably condemned. To me, I said it was quite puzzling, that 
Colonel Phayre should suddenly become so solicitous about the character 
of those very jicople whom he was himself most instrumental in getting 
denounced. Jlowewr, be the Colonel’s motive what it may, we said we 
were decidedly against making any defence at all, especially then, till 
something more was known of the Viceroy’s mind, and that wo should 
not mar the friendly spirit that was shown in the Viceroy’s khareeta. 

llis Highness took time to consider and agreed with us. Another 
kliareota, with certain additions to mod. his wislu's to some extent, was 
prepared, adopted, copied fair on the usual gold pajicr and ready for 
signature. But during thi.s time the old Diirliaroes wore at it again. 
Had not even ihe llcsUhnl recommended that a ih‘fence, nhoitld he minle, 
and that at onee, so at last tin; Cackwar turned round and refused to 
sign the khareeta and determined to defend at once. Wo nqieated 
our advice distinctly. Wo w'ould not have aii}'- defence at all, at least 
not any then, and left him ti' please binisolf. The stakes, large as they 
were, W'crc his, and we had discliarged our duty to give, him our best 
advice. The Jienitte'id's rcconimendatiou and sytiqiathy carried the day. 
A telegjvam was }>reparetl to be sent at once to tlio Viceroy and a 
corre.sponiling .-ilteration was m.'ide in the khareeta, as follows. Jn the 
rejected khareeta, the paragraph was :— 

“ As your Excellency, however, is to conimiinicate to me shortly your 
friendly advice, 1 reserve, for the present, question of the opinion 
of the Com mission about my general administration, and more particu¬ 
larly even about uq* personal conduct and that of my Devvaii from which 
I should naturally desire to clear ourselves at an early opportunity. I 
need only say at present that I have an earnest desire, &c.” 

For this was substituted (page 343, No. 1)—“ As your Excellency, 
however, is to communicate to me shortly your friendly advice, I have 
telegraphed to your Excellency that should the opinions and recommend" 
ations of the Report of the Commission be likely to influence jour 
Excellency adversely to my rights, T request your Excclleficy tq postpone 
determining upon the friendly advice to be given to me till my reply 
to the Keport is received by your Excellency. I am preparing this full 
reply to the Report. In the meantime, &c.” With this alteration the 
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khareeta was sent on 19tli April 1874, and to whicb. the Colonel refers 
in a way, as if 1 had done something very wrong and encouraged the 
Gaekwar to give a full reply. Now, be my advice sound or mistaken, 
it is strange that Colonel Phayre who is himself the cause of the com¬ 
plaint he makes, fathers it upon me and in a way to insinuate a prejudice 
against me in the mind of the Viceroy. Or did his “respectable” Bapoobhoy, 
Na^j^asaheb and others invent the message from him that ho strongly 
advised a full immediate reply. And I may also ask whether his “ highly 
respectable ” informers wbo “ kept him well-informed of the proceedings 
of tho Durbar,” had told him or not that wc were all along openly 
against making any defence, or at least then, against the Eeport of tho 
Commission, and that it was entirely owing to his advice being tin-own 
in the scale that an immediate defence was determined upon. If the 
Colonel really recommended the reply, and then made the offer to reply, 
as a matter of complaint, it was, to say the least, most disingenuous on 
his part. I can hardly even now persuade ?nyself that Colonel Phayre 
could have stooi)ed to such conduct. If int, it is a pity that his and 
Others’ eyes should bo opened when too late to his blind faith in his 
“ respectables” and “ honorables” and tlie injustice and mischief that 
must have been caused thereby. 

I may here ask tho Colonel whother hi.s friend ever informed him or 
not that from the very first day 1 came in contact with the Gaekwar, I 
always, on every necessary occasion, used to impress upon TIis Higluiess 
that however strong his treaty-rights might bo, and tliat though I 
would represent them from his side to Government to the best of my 
ability, he shoiild nc\ er expect to preserve his rights safe, unless he 
performed his duties of a good ruler. These were not hole and corner 
conversations ; they were almost always open and in the presence of 
tho Durbarecs. While I have, on the one hand, done my best to serve 
the Gaekwar faithfully and to tako care of his legitimate riglits and 
interc>ts, I have never, on the other hand, failed in or shirked my 
duty to advise him, and to have done my best to lead him to the per¬ 
formance of his duties towards his subjects. But such things the 
Colonel never learnt. 

(Page 63) Colonel Phayre’s insinuation that by the terms of our 
appc'intment we were entirely subject to the will of the Gaekwar, im¬ 
plying as if wd’ were bound to allow the Gaekwar to perpetrate any 
injustice or enormity he liked, is ridiculous and absurd. Now nothing 
was more w-ell kno^vn and noised abroad than the fact that we would 
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not iJlow the Gaekwar to do as he willed, but at onco protested against and 
prevented any irregular or undue interference with the aflministration. 
Why, that monstrous “ agreement ” which frightened the Colonel so 
much was the result of this very position that we would not submit to 
allow the Gaekwar or his Durbaroes in his name, to do anything wrong. 
That was our chief and continued straggle with the Durbar. Colonel 
Phayre and all the Durbarees knew this well, and yet this attempt to 
misrepresent us ! It is simply a libel to s-ay that the gentlemen who 
were with me would agree or that T would agree or ask them to servo on 
such conditions. 

After thus briefly noticing some of the must glaring misrepresentations 
and falsehoods in Colonel Phayre’s ^yrilings, I puss over w’ithout notice 
his remarks upon the Gackwar's kliareeta of 2nd November 1874, as, 
first, tlicy are mostly a repetitioii of what liad been stated by him 
before, and upon the glaring portion of wliieli I have already comiuented ; 
and secondly, the Indian Government have <1o]ie siiirieient justice to the 
kliareeta in tlicir despatch to the Secretary of Btifto, of 27th November 
1874. 

The despateh (page l04) says “ llio Gaekwar has addressed the 
Viceroy a kliareeta in 'whieh Ilia Highness has iu temperate language 
begged for the removal of Colonel Phayre.” * * “ We arc constrained 

to ailmit ( apart from certain objections .raised by Colonel Phayre to 
the accuracy of the Gaekwar’s statement of two particular instances 
of interference ) the general correctness of His Highness’ complaints 
of Colonel Phayre’s proceedings.” 

Again the Indian Government iu their despateh to the Secretary of 
State, (No. 5, page 4) of 15th April 1875, say, “In Ids communications 
with the Gaekwar and with Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojeo, the Minister whom 
the Gaekwar had selected, Colonel Phayre was wanting in consideration.’’ 

Lord Salisbury iu his despatch of 15th A pril 1875 (No. 4, page 106) 
says, “ His (Colonel Pliayrc’s ) charracter was little fitted for the delicate 
duties with ivhich he had been recently charged, and his departure from 
the orders ho had received was 4;oo serious to be overlooked.” 

Again in their despatch of 29th April 1875, (No. 5, page 43) to .the 
Secretary of State, the Indian Government do me the jusfice ( for wdiich 
I feel thankful ) to say “ shortly after Sir Lewis Polly’s arrival, Mr, 
Dadabhai Naorojee, the Minister in whom Mulhar Eao professed to 
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place confidence, and who, so far ns ire couldjtulge, had heen honestly 
desirous of reforming the administration,* resigned office, and no expla¬ 
nation has been afforded to ns of the reason for his resignation.” 

With regard to our resignation the Secretary of State also in his 
despatch of 3rd Juno 1875, (page 52) to the Indian Government, says, 
“ AlinoBt the last incident in the history of his roign, before it was closed 
by his arrest on the charge of ])nisoning, was the mysterious resignation, 
without reason given, of the reforming Minister wdio had been appoint¬ 
ed under the pressure of Sir R. Meade’S report.” 

Our resignations were coraniunicated to the Gackwar on 21st Decem¬ 
ber 1874, when nothing was known to us of His Highness being 
implicated intlie poison-case. This was first mentioned to me on 23rd 
December by Sir Lewis I’elly, after 1 hod communicated to him our 
reasons for our resignation. On 2r)th December, I repeated those 
reasons at an interview, at the Residency between His Highness, Sir 
Lewis Redly and myself. bst, T reminded His Highness that f liad 
undertaken the duties of the Dewan at his pressing request, that 1 had 
plainly given him my condition in acceding to his re(|uest that as long 
[ had bis coniidenee and I was useful, T serve, and tbat wlioii that 
confideiu'O was wntltdrawii and my uscfnlness impainal, I make my 
salani and go ; Ibat wt. bad on two former occasions withdrawn our 
resignations at his pressing and earnest solicitatioius, and ibat notwith¬ 
standing all this, he had, during the ]iast week or so sdlowed himself to 
play ill the hands of his old Diirbareos, and forgotten tbat ho bad 
requested me to become bis Deirnn and not a karkooii merely to obey 
hiR biddings. 2nd, that after showing long and sufficient forbearance 
and giving a long trial to the old Durbarces to mend their ways, we had 
found it absolutely necessary that they should be sent out of Baroda, 
and I gave a list of Damodar, Bapoobhoy, Govindrao Mama, Kharhar, 
Hurybadada (Nana Saheb having himself offered to leave Baroda for 
some time), and several other names. ^ His Highness in reply expressed 
his regret at my first complaint and promised me every confidence, but 
my second demand he pressed me to waive. I then expressed our 
determination not to withdraw our resignations. When 1 decided to 
resign, all the 8 or 9 officials from the Bombay Government, besides my 
3 colleagves, ^\ho bad wilfully and readily agreed and come to serve 
under mo, also decided to resign wuth me, though they had been hardly 


The italics are mine. 
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a montli or two in their new posts. This is a strange commentary 
upon Colonel Phayre’s views that no officials of weight and character 
from the British districts would like to serve under me, and that my 
selections would agree to serve under the old Baroda ways. 

1 pass over Colonel Phayre’s last shot, (No. C, page 9) fired a 
day after he received the private intimation to resign;—“ a day or 
two after this, Mr. Dachihliai Nowroji made his false and n'alicious 
attack upon me in the khareota of the 9th May.” This w^as as much 
imaginary us many otlicr things 1 have already noticed, if not the cflect 
of the irritation of the previous day’s iutiination. In connection with 
No. 7 of the Blue Book, it is cnougli fur mo to extract llie letter I 
addressed, at the clos(‘. of the last Cominission, to the Tinu'S of India, 

TO TFfi; KDITOU OK TilK TIMKS OK INDIA. 

Su!,—A-. T liavi! imt bocii [mi iuto Oio, w eitlici' l).v tlie prosecution or 

tljc deloijcc, 1 hope you will allow me lo sa^ a fiov 'words about some matters 
COD eel'll ill" me jieisoiudl.v wliieli were lefeind to at (lie eiKpiiry, • 

It is true that 1 reeei'ved llie lesoUilioii of May 1S72.^ Tim lii«tory of the affair 
is simply tills. Mr. Iluriyeliuiid L'liiiilamon. v.!io is tJ oresi m in Knj^laud as Tlis 
J1 i'jhiiess’s iieeiil. ohlaiiied a copy, and I lielit-M- hoiie.sily, finTu an J'lnulish friend, 
in Eii.irlfind. It was avIiCii he sent it to m<‘ ahoiit last Junetlial Tlis TTiglmcss, 
myself .ami my eolleaynes eaiiio lo know of it. Mr. llrn'i'yehuml broiiirlit the 
existence of this resolution to the notice of bold Salisbury oii the 24tli J uiie last. 
The docLuuent was iy;iveii (o the defence hy me. as I Jiad received il. lii tliecourse 
of a eoiiversalioii I mentioned the resolution bj Sir Lewis I’ellj', He .asked for a 
copy of it and I fiave it. 

Colonel I’luiy re says 1 made no com plain Is to him ahoiit his course of proceedings 
Colonel T’luiyic m.a.y liave rorgulteii. hn1 as a matter of fact T did complain to him 
seyerai times, t'olonel Pliayre says be gave me all the assistaiu'e in Ills power 
Had I been so fortumate as to have leeeived that assistance, no necessity would 
have arisen to yvrite the kharecta of iiid November. Colonel riiayre says 1 more 
tlian once aeknowledged 1 he assistance he hadgiyasi uu in the mailer of tlic Sinhar 
cases and othoi's. True ; hut 1 am only sorry that the oi'casions were feyv and far 
lie'tween. T had more occasions to thank Sir T.cwls I’clly in one week than I had 
for thanking C'lfUmel Phayre in three months, and I was .able to do more work both 
towards iiitrodncing neyv I'eforms and redressing old conijilaints in one week with 
Sir Lewis IVlIy, than T was able to do in three months yyiih Colonel I’hayre. 

Colonel riia^re says the facts of the tw'o iiislanees given in the kliarecta of 2nd 
November arc not correctly slateil. 1 have not yet learned yvliiit was incorieet in 
them. For niy part I Ctin say tluit*every fact is correctly stateil. 

Yours faithfully, D ADAIH i A I NAOIlOJ1. 

I close tliis painful task with the hope tliul. it may (^en the ey^s of 
Government to the mischief and iniquity of tJie present system of the 
political departmeut, of receiving secret reports and acting thereon. 

JJADABHAl NAOBO.l,!. 
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II. 

CONDITION OF INDIA. 

(Cori'espondence with the Secretary of State for India, 1880J 

I. 

32, Great St. Helens, 

London, 24th May 1880. 

To ‘ 

The Right Honoueable 

THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, 

The Secretary of State for India, 

India Office. 

My Lord, 

I beg to submit a scries of tables, working out in detail the total 
production of the Punjab, for the year 1876-7. 

My objects in troubling your Lordship are as follows 

In 187(> 1 read seme papers on the Poverty of India before the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association of London. These 
papers are published in the Journals of tho Association, and I send 
herewith a copy. At pages 237 to 239* I have explained how the mode 
of taking the averages adopted in the various Administration Reports 
of India, was quite wrong. When preparing my Papers on the Poverty 
of India, I had not sufficient time to work out all the averages for all 
the Provinces in detail. I have now worked out in detail the averages 
of all the production Tables of the Administration Report of tho Punjab 
for 1876-7. I request now that the different Governments in India 
may be directed to supply their tables of production, as fully as are 
prescribed by the Statistical Committee of Calcutta, that the averages 
may be correctly taken, as I have done in tho enclosed tables, and that 
in addition to the tables prescribed, may also be given a summary of the 
total agricultural production like the one given at page 21 of my tables, 
a summary of the whole production (agricultural, manufactures and 
mines) like that at page 23, and a table of the absolute necessaries of 
life for an agricultural labourer, like that at pages 26 to 28. 

It is only when such complete information is furnished by the Indian 
authorities, that any true conception can be formed of the actual 
material condition of India from year to year, and our British rulers can 
only then clearly see, and grapple with effectually, the important problem 
of the material condition of India, and the best means of improving it. 

I have also to solicit your Lordship to submit my tables to the Statis¬ 
tical Department of the India Office, and to direct to oblige me by point¬ 
ing out any mistakes of facts or figures there may be in them. 


* Pages 161 to 163 of this Ijook. 
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In troubling your Lordship with these requests, I have no other object 
than to help, as far as mj humble opportunities go, to arrive at the real 
truth of the actual material condition of India. For it is only natural 
that without the knowledge of the whole truth on this most important 
subject, all efforts, however well and benevolently intentioned, must 
generally result in disappointment and failures. 

I also* earnestly desire and solicit that your Lordship will kindly take 
into your consideration the representations I have urged in my papers on 
the Poverty of India. 

I remanin, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF PUNJAB 1876-7. 

Page 77, “Upon the whole the character of the weather during the 
year 1876-7 W'as favourable for agiiculture.” 

I have taken 1 seer equal 2'057 lbs. from the Compilation entitled 
“Prices of food grains throughout India—1861-76, compiled in the 
Financial Department of the Ciovevument of India—Calcutta, 1878.” 

The prices 1 have adopted are the average of the prices given in the 
Report for 1st January 1876, 1st June 1876, and 1st January 1877— 
the last being the late.st price that is given in the Report. 

For all such particulars or figures as are not given in tlic Report, I 
have consulted a Punjab farmer, and adopted such information as he 
has given me. 

There arc some figures in the report which are evidently some mis¬ 
takes and are much in excess of probability. But I have not altered 
them, though by retaining them as given in the report, tlie quantity and 
value of some of the articles bedbme much higher than what they must 
most probably really be. 

• 

Excepting such mistakes, the farmer thinks the tables the. Report 
give a fair representation of the produce of Punjab—the averages being 
worked out in the right way tliey should be, and not as tlioy are given 
in the Report, worked on a wrong principle. 
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ADMINISTEATIOJ?’ REPORT—PUNJAB 1876-7. 

Rice. 


Distriitsi. 

Acrc,s. 

Per Aci-e. 

Total 

qnantity. 

Price 
per 1 Re. 

Total i-aluc. 




Ihs. 

Ihs. 

Ihs. 

Ks. 

I Delhi. 

ti« 

27,900 

920 

25.668,000 

L 3 7 J 

18,72,210 

2 Gur!r.ami 


L 59 » 

720 

1.145.520 

19-2 

59.662 

3 Kill 11 ill ... 


53 ”3 i 

1.152 

6i,i86 176 

21 94 

27.88,795 

4 lli‘ 5 s.'ir 


10,506 i 

745 

7,826.970 

23-31 

3.35.777 

3 itcjliiiih. 

• • 

5.326 . 

670 

3,568.420 

25 37 

1,40.655 

6 Sij'six... ... 

• •• 

8.2S5 , 

869 

7,199.665 

21-94 

3.28.152 

7 ITiiib.'lll.'l ... 

• •• 

117,941 ' 

880 

103,788.080 

19-88 

52.20,728 

8 Lmlliuina ... 

• • 

3-963 i 

1,096 

4.343,448 

1645 

2.64.039 

9 Simla 

*•> 

i 

()20 

1,162,500 

1851 

62,804 

10 .lulluiidar ... 

... 

9,192 

1,085 

9.973-320 

i 6'45 

6,06.281 

11 llosliiai'l'iir ... 

• ■ 1 

28,835 

752 

21,683.920 

17 82 

12,16,830 

12 Ki'iiigra 

•* * 

147,766 

4«5 

61.322,890 

29-48 

20,80,152 

13 Amritsar 

• a. 

20,128 

974 

19,604,672 

18-51 

10.59.139 

14 C>uril.'is)iur ... 


8 i, 5«3 

755 

61,595,165 

15-77 

39,05,844 

15 SiiUlvdt 


74.IUO 

1.029 

76,248.900 

30-85 

24,71.601 

16 Lahore 

t • t 

22,415 

861 

19.299 315 

30 17 

6.39-685 

17 (iujriiiiwalii 

• a ■ 

9.925 

759 

7.533-075 

ig-SS 

3.78-927 

18 I’iro/.ejiore ... 

■ • * 

6,543 

795 

5.201.685 

20-91 

2,48.763 

19 ItiiwalpiiKli ... 

... 

1.093 

970 

1,060.210 

*2-34 

85.916 

20 Jheliiiii 

... 

233 

943 

219.719 

11-65 

18,860 

21 (iujn'it 


6.969 

5«6 

4.083.834 

17-82 

2.29.171 

22 Shalipur 

... 

1 990 

790 

782,100 

22-63 

34-560 

23 Moollaii 

■ 1* 

9,800 

750 

7,350.000 

*371 

5.36,105 

24 Jhaiii( 


127 

281 

35,687 

; *.37* 

2,603 

25 Monl^omcTy., 

• . 

7,870 

I.I 4 S 

9.011,150 

1 *3-7* 

6,57,268 

26 Miiziiltarfiiirli 

• f . 

10,178 

852 

8,671,656 

j * 6-45 

5,27,152 

27 D. 1. Khiiii ... 


1.366 

196 

267,736 

*285 

20,835 

28 U. (LKhiO) ... 

... 

14,001 

513 

7 -> 82 , 5 r 3 

18 

3,99,028 

29 Ihiiiiiii 

... 

125 

880 

110,000 

12-85 

8.560 

30 IVshawar 

... 

10.325 

894 

9.230,550 

! L 3-45 

6,86,286 

31 JIazara 

t • 

12.274 

1,152 

14,139 648 

28 8 

4,90,960 

32 Kohsit 


2.361 

1-507 

3.558,027 

*4-83 

2,39,920 




ATei-.a”-e 


-j Arem'je 


Total.. 

708,699 

796 

564,054,55* 

, 20-42 

2,76,17,270 


1 taliO procbico of rice as 2o fold, and deduct 4 per cent, for seed. The 
quantity will then Lecomc lbs. 541,492,369 and value Rs. 2,05,12,580. 
Again the price of rice given in the Report is for “ 1st sort” only. The 
medium or 2nd sort forms the bulk and there is lower sort still. 2nd 
sort is generally about 75 per cent, of the 1st sort. I take upon 
the whole 85 per cent. The value then for the whole bulk will be 
Rs. 2,25,35,693. 
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Wheat. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

J'or Acre. 

Totiil qiiantity. 

I»rice 
per Re. l 

Total value. 



Ibf!. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1 

1:59,900 

913 

145.988,700 

5382 

27.12,536 

2 

132-425 

856 

113,355,800 

4937 

22,96,046 

3 

113,110 

I.319 

149,192,090 

4868 

30,64,751 

4 

39.048 

548 

21.398,304 

4834 

4,42,662 

5 

99.428 

732 

72,781,296 

49'37 

14.74,200 

6 

56.310 

25s 

14,359.050 

49 02 

2.92,922 

7 

296.322 

1,000 

29&.322,000 

51 25 

57,81,892 

8 

137.012 

1,013 

138.793,156 

51*08 

27,17,172 

9 

3,610 

550 

1,985,500 

3839 

51,719 

lO 

269,010 

1.339 

360.204,390 

4937 

72,96,017 

II 

349.863 

692 

242,105,196 

48 68 

49,73.401 

12 

144.170 

460 

66,318,200 

3702 

17,91.415 

"3 

263,265 

1,038 

273,269,070 

5211 

52,44,081 

14 

325-529 

856 

278.652,824 

5074 

• 54-91,778 

»S 

197,000 

910 

179,270.000 

• 4902 

36,57.078 

i6 

368.000 

557 

204.976,000 

50*39 

40,67,791 

17 

203,745 

793 

161,569,785 

50*74 

31,84.268 

i8 

241,180. 

736 

177.508,480 

5897 

30,10,148 

*9 

424.135 

776 

329.128,760 

68-9 

47,76,905 

20 

480,273 

933 

448,094.709 

6445 

69,52,594 

21 

268,316 

736 

197,360,576 

5742 

34,37,139 

22 

199.325 

700 

157,466,750 

5862 

26,86,229 

23 

186,040 

655 

121,856,200^ 

41 83 

29.13,129 

24 

161.169 

674 

108,627.906 

49‘37 

22,00,281 

25 

263,494 

1.252 

329,894,488 

5348 

61,68,558 

26 

201,363 

1.248 

251,301,024 

43-88 

57,27,006 

27 

176.055 

777 

136.794.735 

69*42 

19,70,537 

28 

156,594 

765 

119.794,410 

44‘57 

26,87,781 

29 

262,728 

523 

137.406,744 

88*28 

15,56,487 

30 

232,975 

600 

139,785,000 

57*47 

24,32,312 

31 

100,570 

993 

99,866,010 

5897 

16.93.505 

32 

97.533 

816 

79,586,928 

70-89 

11,22,682 



Average. 









Total... 

6,609,497 

840'4 

S.SSS.014,081 

5348 

10,38,75,022 


I take produce of wheat 25 fold, and deduct 4 per cent, for seed. The 
quantity will be lbs. 5,332,813,517, and value will be Rupees 9,97,20,021. 
The price given in the report is for 1st sort only. The 2nd sort forms 
the bulk, and is generally abodt 12 per cent, lower in price. I take 
only 8 per cent, lower for the whole bulk. 

The value of the whole will then be Rs. 9,17,42,419. 


27 
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Makai (Indian Oorn). 


Districts. 

i 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

Total quantity. 

Price per 

1 Ee. 1 . 

Total Value. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

r 

I 3 i 900 

1,500 

20,850,000 

72 

2,89,583 

2 

*.344 


2,016,000 

7542 

26,730 

3 

6,215 

9 } 

9,322,500 

6719 

*,38,748 

4 

89 

99 

* 33-500 

5**42 

2,596 

5 

73 

99 

109,soot 



6 

466 

99 

699,ooot 

62*4 

24.21,538 

7 

100,736 

99 

151,104,000 

8 

62,802 

99 

94,203.000 

6651 

* 4 .* 6,373 

9 

1,282 


1,923,000 

4594 

4 *.859 

*IO 

86.392 

», 544 * 

*33.3*^9,248 

6308 

21,14,604 

11 

105,651 

1,500 

*58,476,500 

55-54 

28,53.375 

12 

65.093 


97,639,500 

39-77 

24.55,104 


44,426 

1,412* 

62,729,512 

6514 

9 . 62,995 

H 

49.977 

*.500 

74,965.500 

53-48 

14,01,748 

»5 

33,000 

)) 

4 Q.S 00.000 

58-28 

8,49,450 

i6 

34 .*SO 

99 

51.225,000 

65-82 

7.78,258 

*7 

* 6,535 

99 i 

24.802,500 ' 

61‘02 

4,06,465 

i8 

42,428 

3 } 

63,642.000 

8 i-S 9 

7,80,022 

19 

66,392 

93 

99,588,000 

9462 

10,52,504 

20 

2,423 

99 

3.634,500 

64-45 

56,392 

21 

*6,507 

99 

24.760,500 

6857 

3,61,098 

22 

884 

91 

1,326.000 

6308 

21,020 

23 

142 

99 

213,000 

50-05 

4,255 

24 

2 , 3*7 

99 

3.475.500 

65-82 

52,803 

25 

2 , 5*2 

99 

3,768,000 

4937 

76,321 

27 

*7 

99 

25,500 

9085 

280 

28 

30 

99 

4 S,ooot 


29 

37.069 

99 

55,603,500 

124*27 

4 , 47 , 44 * 

30 

80,542 

99 

120,813.000 

84-42 

14.31,094 

3 * 

198,025 

99 

297,037,500 

95 09 , 

3 *.23.75* 

32 

12,920 

19 

Average. 

19,380,000 

97-92! 
Average. 

*,97,916 






* 130,818 

1 , 499 -*7 

196,118,760 

68-4 

2,37,64,323 


953.52* 

1,500 

1,430,281,500 

t add for 
853,500 lbs. 

1 

12,478 

Total... 





*,084,339 


1,626,400,260 

2,37,76,801 


For makai I take 60 fold and therefore deduct 2 per cent, for seed. 
The total quantity will then be lbs. 1,593,872,255, and value will be 
Kb. 2,33,01,265. 


• In the report crop per acre is given for 2 districts only marked *. . The 
average for those two, viz. 1499 ‘ 17 —say 1,500 lbs. is applied ito all other districts 

by me. 

t No price is given in the report for the 3 districts marked t. The average of 
the others, viz . 68*4 lbs., is applied to these. 
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Jow (Barley). 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

Total quantity. 

Price per 

1 Kc. 

Total value. 



Ihs. 

• lbs. 

lbs. 

Ps. 

1 

61,290 

S03 

30,828.870 

73'02 

4,22.197 

2 

197.145 


99.163.935 

6994 

14,17.842 

3 

29,856 


15-017,568 

7268 

2.06,625 

4 

i 30,312 


15,246,936 1 

83-65 

1,82,270 

5 

42,353 

V 

21,303.559 

75-42 

2,82.465 

6 

j 101,408 


51.008,224 

10833 

4,70,859 

7 

i 35,787 

1 

18,000,861 

72 

2,50,011 

8 

106,202 

1 

53.419,606 1 

86-39 

6,18,354 

9 

3,134 


1,576,402 

5074 

31,068 

10 

25,211 

^856 

21.580,616 

75-42 

2,86,139 

11 

21,602 

; 503 

10,865.806 

76-79 

1,41,500 

12 

56,831 

; *250 

14,207,750 

5211 

« 2.72.649 

13 

36,509 

503 

18,364,027 

. 84-34 

2,17,738 

14 

123,635 


62,188,405 

• 6308 

9.85.86s 

»5 

122,000 

S 7 -i 8 i 


61,366,000 

1 83-65 

7.33.604 

i6 


28.762,043 

I 82-96 

3,46.697 

17 

64,082 


32,233,246 

88-45 

3,64,423 

l8 

195298 


98,234,894 

lOO'l 

9.81.367 

19 

43,383 


21,821,649 

77-48 

2,81,642 

20 

17,879 


8 , 993 , 1.37 

76-11 

1,18,159 

21 

67,094 

?» 

33,748,282 

82-28 

1 4,10,163 

22 

15,657 


7,875,471 1 

* 78-16 

1,00,760 

23 

11,832 

*800 

9,465,600 1 

59-65 

1,58,685 

24 

6,083 

503 

"679 

3,059,749 

74-74 

40.938 

25 

21.802 

10,966,406 

69-94 1 

1,56,797 

26 

10,987 

7,460,173 

60-34 1 

1,23,63s 

27 

19,203 

503 

9.659,109 

94-28 1 

1,02,451 

28 

5,925 

9 ? 1 

2,980,275 ; 

60-42 ! 

49,325 

29 

26,282 


13,219,846 ; 

1337 i 

98,876 

30 

238,161 

9 ' 

119.794,9831 

104-30 j 

11,48,561 

31 

70,079 


35 , 249,737 I 

102-98 1 

3.42.296 

32 

10,014 

•, 

5,037,042 i 

109-28 j 
Avci-agp. i 

46.092 






Total... 

1,874,217 


942,700,207 j 

82-76 1 

1,13,90,053 


For barley I take IG fold. Deducting for seed 1/1 Gth, the total 
quantity will be lbs. 883,781,444—^and the value will be Es. 1,06,78,175. 


• Crop per acre is given for only these J districts, the average of which for 
104,861 acres is 503 lbs., and this average is .applied to all the qtlior districts for 
1,769,356 acres. 
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Gram. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

Total quantity. 

Price per 

Ec. I. 

1 

Total value. 



Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Eb. 

I 

1 

i 57,500 

645 

37,087,500 1 

72 

515.104 

2 

101.184 

* 620 

62,734,080 

71-65 

875.562 

3 

119-935 

*680 

81.555,800 

72-34 

11,27.395 

4 

76534 

645 

49,364,430 

8o'22 

615.363 

5 

119.240 

*790 

94,199,600 

7816 

12.05,214 

6 

37-762 

645 

24-356.490 

10285 

236,815 

7 

175-094 

•) 

1*2,935,630 

76 II 

14,83,847 

8 

; 17*984 

M 

110,929,680 

77-82 

14,25.464 

9 

1 5 

19 

3,225 

51-08 

63 

10 

65,158 

* 1,233 

80.339,814 

73-37 

10,94,995 

11 

46.324 

64s 

29,878,980 

61 02 

4,89,658 

12 

370.802 

* 290 

107,532,580 

51-08 

21,05,179 

*3 

*03-:S0 

*1-394 

144.06g.900 

84 

17,15,117 

14 

1 3»-347 

645 

20,218,815 

73-37 ' 

2,75-573 

*5 

21.500 

M 

13,867,500 

74-05 

1,87.272 

16 

171.216 

P 

110.434,320 

•/89‘82 

12,29.507 

*7 

31.682 


20,434,890 

I 8365 

2.44,290 

18 

255,898 

'7 

165,054,210 

i 96-68 

17,07.221 

>9 

38.263 

J9 

24.679,635 

76-79 

3-21.391 

20 

34-iiS 

)l 

22,004,175 

65-14 

3,37,798 

21 

34-728 

M 

22.399,560 

68 

3.08,194 

22 

23,817 

77 1 

15.361.965 

74-05 

2.07.453 

23 

8,404 

7? 

5,420.580 

57-25 

94,682 

*4 

12,026 

77 

7-756,770 

73-37 

1,05.721 

2S 

St ,616 


52,642,320 

77-48 

6,79431 

26 

12.679 

- 

1,942 

24.622,618 

55-54 

4.43.331 

27 

11.922 

64s 

7,689,690 

9513 

80,833 

28 

1.961 

77 

1,264,845 

47-74 

26,494 

29 1 

53,037 

*286 

15,168.582 

io6'28 

1,42,722 

30 

947 

64s 

610,815 

44-05 

13,866 

3* 

222 

77 

143.190 

6171 

2.320 

32 

1,984 

77 

1,279,680 

70-36 

18,187 









> vi 




Total. 

2,272,236 

645 

1,466,041,869 

75-89 

1,93,16,062 


I take gram 30 fold. Deducting for seed accordingly, the 
total quantity will be lbs. 1,417,173,807, and the value will be 
Rs. 1,86,72,194. 


* Crt»i» per acre is given for these disti-iets only. The average from them 
applied to others, viz. 645 U s. 
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Inferior Grains (as noted below.)f 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

Total quantity. 

Price 
per I Re. 

Total 

1 value. 



lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

1 

Iba. 

Rs. 

1 

114,677 

522 

59,861.394 

66-85 

8,95.458 

2 

404.175 

447 

180.666 225 

66 

27,37,367 

3 

106,787 

521 

102.526,027 

64-79 

15,82.436 

4 

1,256,158 

393 

493.670.094 

76-79 

64,28.833 

5 

441-437 

412 

181.872,044 

6479 

28,07,100 

6 

680,225 

118 

So. 266,550 

1 104-39 1 

7,68,910 

7 

195-^93 

6S0 

133.707 240 j 

66-i6 1 

20,13.410 

S 

214,111 

1,355 

290.120,405 j 

68-91 ! 

42,10,135 

9 

3,406 

520 

1,771.120 1 

4011 ! 

44.156 

10 

165,767 

395 

65.477.965 

62-05 i 

10.55,245 

11 

111,933 

685 

76.674,105 

58-41 i 

13,12.687 

12 

30,366 

362 

10 992,492* 



*3 

71,937 

590 

42.442.830 

67 88 ' 

6,25.262 

»4 

154.306 

648 

99 990.288 

f : 

20.83 131 

*5 

94.070 

745 

70.082,150 

65141 

io,75,»(#y 

16 

141.579 

374 

52,950,546 

69^41 

7.57.085 

17 

123.515 

449 

55.458,235 

6-1451 

8.60,484 

18 

477,728 

608 

290,458.624 

i : 

, .35-37 433 

J9 

287,941. 

. 554 

159.5'9-314 

1 92-91 

1 17.16923 

20 

209,379 

722 1 

151.171.638 

70-28 

' 21,50990 

21 

239 640 

! 632 1 

151,452.480 

80-911 

18.71.S63 

22 

68.819 

IIOO 1 

75.700.900 

66-16 i 

11.44,209 

23 

9S.847 

468 

46,260.396 

5108 

9.05.646 

24 

55,474 

218 

12.093.332 

(40-17' 

2.00,986 

25 

63.883 

686 

4.3-823 7-38 

55-54 ; 

7,89.048 

26 

76.060 

693 ; 

53-339,517 

49'37 ' 

10.S0.403 

27 

43.618 

485 j 

21,154.7.30 

89 13 : 

2.37.346 

28 

178.113 

640 ; 

113.997.320 

54171 

21.C.4.344 

29 '1 

105.488 

536 1 

56,541,568 

111-42 : 

5.07.463 

30 j 

107.183 

550 

58,950.650 

59-48 1 

9.91,100 

31 i 

52,074 

960 1 

49.991,040 

74-05 i 

6,75.098 

32 

69,465 

770 1 

53,488.050 

TI2 28 { 

4.76.380 1 



Average.; 

— 

Average.; 


Tot.al... 

6,534.963 

510-5 

1 3>335-968,oo7 

! 69-78 i 

4.76.46,800 ' j' for * for 




! 

Add 

i 1.57.530 J which 






I - 1 j price is 

( 



1 

1 

j 

14,78,04,330 ! ( nut given. 

1 i 


Sccil rtiquii’od per acre. for acres, 'v 

+ tJoar per acre 40 lbs. x 2.221.535 The toi.'il oE tlie pioduetK of llieso 

Bajri.16 ,, x 2,339.796 ==168,694,604, (livided Ity ihe total 

Kangni ... 8 „ X 58,434 6,534.963 of «cre.s, will give an aver- 

China... ... 16 ,, x • 74,842 .nge of 26 Jbs. jxir aeie of seed for 

Molh . 24 „ X 982.208^ a crop of average 510 lbs.—say 20 

Matter ... 20 „ X 106.865 1 fold. Uediictiug Iheii 5 per cent. 

Mash. 16 „ X 2134651 for seed, the total (jnautity«will bo 

Mnng ... 16 „ X 263,324 bw- 3,*69,«69,6ft7 anji total value 

Masur ... 32 „ x 187,544 will ))C Ks. 4.54.14.114. 

Arhar ... 16 ,, x 86,950; 


6-534,963 
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It should be noted that the prices of Jow4r, Biijra, Mdsh, Mung and 
Arhar are nearly the same generally, but of the remaining 5 kinds of 
grain, via. Moth, Eangni, China, Matter and Masur, the prices are 
generally nearly 25 per cent, lower. The prices I have used in the 
table are as given in the Beport for Jawar and Bajrd only—though the 
acreage of the lower priced grains is 1,409,893 acres out of 6,634,963 
acres, or above 20 per cent. If the allowance for the lower price of the 
5 kinds of grains mentioned above were made, the value will evidently be 
much lower than I have given above. It requires also to be noted that 
out of the inferior grains a portion goes fertile feed of animals in about 
the following proportions;— 


Grain 

Proportion for 

Proportion for 


human use. 

animal’s use. 

Bajra 

••• ••• 


Jowar ... 

L 

... ... 3 


Moth 

* * * * * * 

1 

Mdsh 

" % 

••• 

\ 

also Jow' ... 

. ... 

% 

Gram 

... ... 

' 1 


So that out of the total acreage of grains of all the above kinds, viz. 


Gi*ani 

t • t 

... 2,272,236 

X 

“ ^ 

Bajra 

• « • 

... 2,339,796 

X 

1 1 =6,000,512 acres are for 

Jowtir 

• •• 

... 2,221,535 

X 

^ ! animal use, or nearly three- 

Jow 

• • • 

... 1,874,217 

X 

1 1 fifths of the total acres 

Moth 

• • • 

... 982,208 

X 

1 1 9,903,457. 

Mash 

• • • 

... 213,465 

X 

h) 


9,903,457 

And out of tlie whole acreage of all kinds of grains, t.e. 19,083,971 
acres, about 30 per cent, is used for producing food for animals. 
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Poppy (Opium). 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

Total 

quantity. 




lbs. 

lbs. 


7 

3,620 

18 

65,160 


8 

69 

• • 


9 

244 

3 

732 


10 

578 



11 

163 




12 

1,539 

3 

4,617 


*3 

877 

19 

16,663 


14 

278 


1 

1 


IS 

140 




i6 

770 

5 

3,850 


17 

147 

10 

1,470 


l8 

263 




19 

53 

*5 

795 


20 

81 

14 ! 

1,134 


21 

336 

*5 , 

5-040 


22 

2,182 

10 i 

21,820 


23 

25 

6 i 

150 


24 

27 

10 ; 

270 


25 

94 

• 9 i 

. 846 


26 

40 

11 

440 


27 

23 

8 

184 


28 

535 

20 

10.700 


29 

15 




30 

67 

3 

201 


31 

182 

9 

Avera^T. 

1,638 

1 



135,710 for 

10.842 acres. 

r 


Total... 

12,348 

12-51 

add 18,840 „ 

1,506 „ _ 

1 for which no crf>p per 

1 acre is given, at 12‘ni 





12,348 




154,550 „ 

( average. 


Government pay Rs. 5 per seer or Rs. 2^ per lb. to the producer. 
The total value will therefore be Rs. 3,86,375. 

The additional value at which Government sells opium is a part of 
the national income as it is chiefly paid by a Foreign Country as profit 
of trade, and therefore (as 1 have done in my “ Poverty of India”) tlie 
net opium Revenue will have to be added to the total production of the 
country. The particular pr(jvinces only from which this revenue is 
derived, viz. Bengal, Bombay and other opium producing places, cannot 
be credited with this income. It belongs to the whole nation, as every 
place is not (juite free to cultivate 02 )iumt * 
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Tobacco. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per acre. 

L 


11)S. 

1 

7.472 

888 

2 

2.424 

600 

3 

917 

525 

4 

2,812 

582 

5 

1.851 

514 

6 

3 «i 

850 

7 

4.661 

560 

8 

»- 5 So 

925 

9* 

5 

846 

« 10 

2793 

1.561 

11 

3782 

1733 

12 

776 

532 

13 

2,169 

984 

14 

3-973 

1.040 

15 

57»5 

917 

i6 

3.460 

461 

17 

3-259 

669 

i8 

5-879 

651 

19 

1.380 

l.oSo 

20 

622 

792 

21 

2.389 

593 

22 

838 

1.700 

2J 

i. 83'9 

656 

24 

1-173 

S20 

25 

851 

1,042 

26 

978 

780 

27 

2.029 

615 

28 

783 

740 

29 

452 

870 

30 

1,250 

8S0 

31 

27 

480 

32* 

3307 

846 



Average. 

Tof.'il.. 

71.867 

1 

846 


Total quan¬ 
tity. 

Price per 

Re. I 

Total value. 

Ihs. 

11 

Rs, 

6,635.136 

5-14 

12,90,882 

1.454.400 

14*4 

1,01,000 

481,425 

1645 

29,266 

1,636.584 

16-45 

99488 

951^414 

16-45 

57-836 

323-^50 

14-4 

23489 

2.610,160 

12-34 

2,11,520 

1433750 

27-25 

52,614 

4.230 

9-6 

440 

4-359-873 

2468 

1,76.656 

6 , 5 S 4 . 2 c 6 ' 

19-88 

3,29,688 

412,832 

12-34 

33454 

2,134.296 

18-51 

i.i5»30S 

4.1 ^1.920 

16-45 

2,51,180 

5-304-845 

16-45 

3-22.483 

1,595.060 

16-45 

96.964 

2,180.271 

17-14 

1.27,203 

3,827,229 

13-03 

2.93724 

1,390,400 

16-45 

90,601 

492.624 

17-83 

27,628 

1.416.677 

12*34 

1,14,803 

1,424.600 

1234 

145,445 

1,206,384 

6-51 

1.85,312 

961,860 

12*34 

77,946 

886.742 

16*46 

53,872 

762,840 

15-09 

50,552 

1.247-835 

12-68 

98,409 

579.420 

7-28 

79-590 

393-240 

206 

19,089 

1,100.000 

21*85 

50,343 

12,960 

17-83 

726 

2,797,722 

10-97 

Average. 

2,55,033 


* 

60.804.785 

12-58 j 

48,32,541 


No deduction is made for nursery or seed. The average of 12*58 Ihe. 
per rupee is rather a high price. It is considered, 12 seers or 24 lbs. 
per Rupee would be nearer the average. J have, as above, kept the 
Report’s price, though it is considered so high. 

—- 

* The prixlucc, per aero lor these is not given in the report. I have applied 
the average of the other dislricts, viz. 84(5 lbs. to those. 
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TuinfBRic, 

Neither produce per acre, nor price is given in the Report. I take 10 
maunds for green, which gives 2 maunds dry or 164 lbs. dry per acre. 
The price is taken say 10 H>s. per 1 Rupee. 

4130 acres X164 lbs. = 677,320 lbs.—at lbs. 10 per rupee = Rs. 67,732. 

Coriander Seed. 

As above neither produce i)er acre nor price is given in the Report. 
I take as follows :— 

Acres 6031x330 lbs. dry per acre = 2,288,220 lbs. fit 16 ffis. per 
Rupee=:Rs. 1,43,014. * 

(JlXliER. 

As above. 

286 acres x 205 lbs. ])or acre (dr)')=.58,630 lbs. at 7 lbs. per Rupee 
= Rs. 8376. 

Cnii.i.TES 

Produce per acre given for 4 districts only, viz :— 

Tlio ::\’cragc of 808 lbs. is 
lbs. ai>plii‘fl io the rest. The 
No. 2 acres 774 x60<) lbs.— 461,400') total (pnintity then is 
13 611x110,,= 25(1,.b 10 I9..003,r)02 lbs. of green 

18 3,604x021 3,330,006 crop. Dry quantity will 

30 77x640 „ = 10,280 ) be on<>-liftli or 3,800,700 

-Average.-lbs. and .at 8 lbs, porRiqiee, 

Total... 5,066 808 4,094,286 tbe ^alnc will be 

Add for 18,452© „ 14,000,216 J Rs. d,7.5,100. 

23,518 10,003,.502 

Other kinds of Druos and SricES. 

These are chiefly Ajma, Badian, Joroe, and Sowa. Neither produce 
per acre nor price is given in Hie Report. I take as follows:— 

Acres 35,074 at 330 lbs. i»er acre=ll,574,420 Bis. at average of 
14 lbs. per Rupee, Rs. 8,26,744. 




This evidently is 
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Seeds. 


The price of these seeds is not given in the 
Report. 

I tnke ns folh»ws :— 

Linseed and i Rs. 3 per maund or 27 l)js. 
Sarso $ per Re. i. 

Til seed, Rs. 4 per maund or 20 lbs. per Rc. i. 
Tarumiia, Rs. 2^ per maund or 32 lbs. per 

Be. 1. 

The quantity of these seeds is about in 
proportion of 55 per cent, of Linseed & Sarso. 

*5 » 

30 Taramira. 

The price then will be 
lbs. 

55 per eenf. by 27 —1.485I Average 27'4S 
15 per cent, by 20= 300 > lbs. per Re. i. 

30 per cent, by 32= 960 J 


Taking 27 lbs. per Re. i, the total value 
will be Rs. 1,22,83,423. 

For seed, 
per acre. 

Liusecil... 61 bsl ) 

Sarso ...8 „ /by 55 per cent..« 

Til' .6.. ]>y*5 n 

Taramira 8 


by 30 


I Average 
> 7-15 lbs. 
I ))craerc. 


Taking 7 lbs. of seed required per acre— 
for lu'oducc of 392 lbs. gives 56 fold. De¬ 
ducting 56th part, the total quantity vnll 
become itw. 325,730,071, and total value will 
become Rs. 1,20,64,076. 


L' mistake. It may be 280. 
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Cotton. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per 

Acre. 

Toljil quan¬ 
tity. 


Total value. 



llJS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

I 

24.565 

186 

4,569,090 

651 

7.01,857 

2 

47.855 

164 

7,848.220 

6-51 

12,05,563 

3 

21,510 

140 

3.011.400 

643 

4.68,336 

4 

20,323 

87 

1.768,101 

617 

2,86.564 

5 

49-073 

70 

3 - 435 . ”0 

7-2 

4.77.098 

6 

77 

64 

4.928 

617 

798 

7 

27,332 

72 

1.967.904 

6-34 

3 - 10,395 

8 

11,488 

85 

976,480 

634 

1 , 54-019 

9 

lo 

26,093 

122 

3.183346 

S14 

6,19,328 

11 

24.420 

J36 

3.321.120 

5 49 

6,04,940 

12 

6,733 

22 

148.126 

5*4 

28,818 


23.597 

64 

1.510.208 

565 

2,67,293 

*4 

37.474 

50 

1,873.700 

5*4 

.:. 64 .S 33 

*5 

11.425 

6S 

742.625 

S‘6S 

1.3*1438 

16 

25.305 

138 

3.492.090 

• 549 

6 36,082 

*7 

3.3376 

129 

4.305.504 

549 

7-84.244 

i8 

9.680 

158 

1.529.440 

617 

2,47,883 

19 


. 128 

4.319.360 

446 

9.68,466 

20 

25-557 

122 

3 W 7 . 9 S 4 

527 

5,91.642 

21 

24.716 

43 

1.062.7S8 

463 

2,29,543 

22 

26.029 

50 

1.301.450 

549 

2,37-058 

23 

16.550 

82 

1,357.100 

5-65 

2.40,194 

24 

16,881 

87 

1,468,647 

* 527 

2,78,680 

25 

15-838 

149 

2 . 359.'862 

5-3* 

4 . 44 . 4*8 

26 

29,632 

124 

3,674,368 

6 

6,12,394 

27 

n-> 7 S 

"5 

1,285.125 

6 

2 ,I 4.*87 

4.38,259 

28 

29.739 

84 

2.498,076 

57 

29 

7-544 

73 

550,712 

536 

*. 02,744 

30 

16.468 

* 105 

1.729,140 

523 

3,30,619 

31 

8.280 

100 

828,000 

411 

2,01,460 

32 

6.396 

121 

Avcrairc 

773.916 

4-41 

Average 

*.75.491 



70,013,890 


Total.. 

668,876 

105 

5 "66 

*.23,54,344 


The averiige of 105 lbs. per acre is evidently too high. 80 lbs. will be 
nearer the mark. If so, the above quantity and value are nearly 36| 
per cent, above the right quantity and value. 

Very probably some of the figures of produce per acre are for unclean¬ 
ed or seed cotton. The report uses the word “ cotton” only in the 
coliunn of produce per acre, while in tlie column for prices it uses tlo 
words “ Cotton (cleaned).” * 


* The produce per acre for this is not given in the Report. The average of the 
others ^ 652,408 acres^ is applied to this. 
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Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre. 

« 


lbs. 

1 

2,100 

* 1,158 

2 

5'6 

116 

3 

1,085 

45 ° 

4 

2,788 

*53 

5 

16,146 

465 

7 

1,619 

220 

8 

1.637 

305 

10 

3,655 

398 

II 

6,424 

192 

*12 

5.263 

312 

13 

* 1,002 

444 

»4 

1,622 

352 

IS 

3,205 

177 

16 

537 

306 

17 

355 

406 

18 

1,649 

218 

19 

* 417 

120 

20 

203 

360 

21 

971 

286 

22 

2 

250 

2$ 

+ 25 

366 

30 

39 

240 

A vf'rao'P 

Total... 

51.260 

■i 


2,43».8oo 

59-856 

488.250 

426,564 

7,507.890 

356,180 

499.285 
1,454,690 
1,233,408 
1.642.056 

444,888 

570.944 

567.285 
164.322 
144,130 
359,482 

50.040 

73.080 

277.706 

500 

9,150 

9-360 


18,770,866 



In the Report the figures of crop per acre are given under the head¬ 
ing “ Fibres.’' In the columns per ‘ acres cultivated'—Cotton and 
Hemp are given under the heading of “Filu'cs;” and as produce per 
acre of cotton is given separately^ the produce per acre under the 
heading '* Fibres ” applies to Hemp. 


« 

* This is apparently a mistake. The figure is too high. 

t Tlie crop per acre for tliis (list rict being not given in the Report, I have given 
it the average 366 . 





Kassamba (Safflower). 


Neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take 
40 Ihs. per acre of dry prepared stuff—and price 2| lbs. per Ec. 1. 

Acres 24,708 by 40 lbs. = 988,320 at 2| lbs. per Re. 1, gives 
Rs. 3,95,328. 


Indigo. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Aero. 

Total 

quantitj'. 

Price lb.s. 
per Re. 1 . 

Total 
value Rs. 



lbs. 

lbs. 



I 

100 

30 

3,000 



2 

3 

4 

56 

588 

* 78S* 

100 

30 

• 

1 

5.600 

17,640 

T^e price i.s not. given 
in the Report.. 1 take an¬ 
nas 12 per lb. which will 
give the total value to be 
Rs. 30 , 53 , 205 . 

5 

* 1,526 

1 




7 

1,798 

62 

111,476 

0 


8 

2,467 

33 

87.351 



10 

754 

4 * 

30,914 



II 

1,162 

44 

51,128 



i8 

26 

24 

624 



21 

47 

101 

4,747 



23 

75.364 

26 

1,959,464 

1 

1 


*4 

2 

29 

58 



25 

8 

20 

160 



26 

20,603 

50 

1,030, *5° 



28 

23.999 

29 

Average* 

3»-44 

add 

695.971 



Total... 

129,465 







4.070-941 j 

1 1 

• 

• 


* For these ( 2,311 acres) ijroduce per acre is taken of the average for the 
others, viz. 31 ’ll. 
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Vegetables. 


Districts. 

Acres. 

Per Acre 

Total 

quantity. 

• 

Price 
per Re. 1 

Total value. 


' 


Ihs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

Rb. 


I 

11,700 

4,753 

55,610,100 

43-88 

12,67,322 


2 

* 9,387 

*6)000 

56,322,000 

28-8 

*9,55,625 


3 

846 

4,753 

4,021,030 

3977 

1,01,107 


4 

3,485 

tt 

16,564,205 

28*8 

5-75,146 


5 

920 


4,372,760 

35*65 

1,22,658 


6 

677 

»> 

3,217,781 

2743 

*,*7,308 


7 

3,495 


16,611,73s 

35-65 

4,65,967 


8 

7,560 

99 

35932,680 

30*7 

11,91,006 


9 

7 

99 

33 » 27 i 

60-34 

55 * 


to 

7 , 73 ' 

99 

36.745,443 

27-43 

*3,39,607 


II 

3,586 

>1 

17,044,258 

32-9* 

5,17,905 


12 

6 , 55 * 


31,136,903 

49-37 

6,30,684 


*3 

■is ,*75 

91 

72,126,77s 

36-34 

*9.84,776 


14 

6,790 


32,272,870 

27-43 

*1,76,553 


IS 


n 

14,259,000 

32-9* 

4.33.272 


i6 

5,746 

>9 

27.310.738; 24-68 

*1,06,593 


17 

56,988 

99 

270,863.9641 3977 

68.10,761 


l8 

* 4,274 

*2,015 

8.612,110 

32-91 

2.61,686 


19 

4,660 

4,753 

22,148,980 

4C-45 

547,564 


20 

3,709 

91 

17,628,877 

31-54 

5-58,937 


21 

21,904 

99 

104,109,712 

28-8 

36,14,920 


22 

11,072 

99 

52,625,216 




23 

29,239 

99 

138,972,967 

26-74 

5 *, 97 , *94 


24 

23,203 

99 

110,283,859 

20-57 

53 - 61,393 


25 

1,423 

99 

6,763,519 

27-43 

2,46.574 


26 

3,095 

99 

* 4 , 7 * 0,535 

21-25 

6,92,260 


27 

803 

99 

3,816,659 

33'42 

1,14,202 


28 

794 

91 

3.773,882 

20-57 

*.83,465 


29 

4,152 

99 

*9,734,456 

45-25 

4,36,120 


30 

3,631 

99 

*7,258,143 

32-05 

5,38,475 


31 

598 

91 

2,842,294 

45*25 

62,813 


32 

599 

99 

2,847,047 

31*45 

90,526 








lbs. 







Total. 

256,800 

4,753 

*,220,573,777 

30-98 

3.77,02,970 for 

1,167,948,561 


The prices I have taken above are given in the Report for potato 
only—and the average comes to say 31 lbs. per Re. 1. This is a high 
average price. The average price of potato will be nearer 60 than 
81 lbs. I take however the average of 31 lbs. 


* Produce per acre is given for vegetables for these two districts onlyi and the 
avcragi- of these viz., 4 , 753 , is applied to all others. 
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Now out of the vegetables grown, about one-elgbth only will be potato 
and seven-eighths other kind of general vegetables. 

This will give, out of lbs. 1,220,578,777—seven-eighths of general 
vegetables=lbB. 1,068,002,055. 

The price of vegetables is not given ia*the Report. It may be taken 
as 1| maunds per Re. 1 or 124 lbs., say 100 lbs. per Re. 1—which will 

give the total value of vegetables to be about Rs. 1,06,80,020. 

.« 

Again the average of 4,753 lbs. is of vegetables, but potato will be 
only about 30 maunds or lbs. 2,460 per acre, and as potato W'ill be about 
•Jth of the acreage planted with vegetables, or about 32,100 acres, the 
total quantity of potato will be 32,100 x 2,460=78,966,000 lbs. This 
at the price of 31 lbs. per Re. 1 will give Ra. 25,47,290. 

I make no deduction for seed potato, or seed for vegetables. 

Tea. 

The produce per acre is given for 1 district only? But the Report at 
page 78 takes the general average to be the same, viz. 96 lbs. Tlie 
price is not giv eu. I iiSke 3 lbs. per Re. 1. 

Districts. Acres. 

9 75 

12 7,985 

19 468 

30 356 

Total... 8,884 x 96 lbs. ~ lbs. 852,864—at 3 lbs. per Re. 1, will 

give Rs. 2,84,288. 
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SUGAB. 


(A 

0 

•c 

r/. 

• 

Acres. 

Per 

Acre. 

Total 

quantity. 

1st sort 
Price per 
Sc. 1 . 

Total value. 


Q 









' 4 ” 




4 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 


I 

34,881 

*ti' 50 o 

52,321,500 

5‘49 

95.30,328 


2 

1,125 

646 

726,750 

6*68 

1.08,79s 


3 

14,309 


9,243,614 

7*03 

13.14.881 


4 

34 

ff 

+ 21,964 

8'I4 

26,44.631 


5 

33,324 


21,527,304 


6 

6 

389 ' 

2,334 

6-34 

368 


7 

25,540 

* 280 

7,151,200 

5*83 

12,26,620 


8 

14,400 

* 661 

9.518,400 

6-86 

13,87,521 


9 

SO 

43,963 

* SSI 

23,344.353 

6-51 

35.85.922 


11 

42,015 

* 597 

25,082.955 

6-51 

38,52.988 


12 

8,139 

* 494 

4,020,666 

6-43 

6,25,297 


*3 

36.579 

646 

23,630,034 

711 

3.5.23,492 


14 

•■41.375 

* .^60 

14,895,000 

5-65 

26.36.283 


IS 

29.009 

1.646 

18,739.814 I 

! 6-51 

28,78 619 


16 

2.527 

ff 

1,632,442 ; 

; 5-65 

2,88.927 


17 

26.625 

if 

17,199.750 

1 7-2 

25,27.743 

1 

18 

1,916 

* 410 

785,560; 

! 6 

«1.30,926 


*9 

2.3S1 

646 

1,538,1261 

! 6-34 

2,42.606 


20 

414 

' it 

267.4441 

5-83 

45,873 


21 

7,221 

* 66 a 

4.765,860 

6-51 

7,32,082 


22 

1,312 

646 

X 847,552 



23 

3.726 

9 

2,406.996 

6*17 

3.90,112 


24 

260 

* 261 

67.860 

5 ‘91 

11.482 


25 

"3 

646 

72,998 

617 

11,831 


26 

4 , 3.55 

<1 1 

2,813.330 

5-83 

4,82,560 


27 

88 

If 

56.848 1 

5-65 

10,061 


28 

55 

II 

35.530 

S '23 

6,793 


29 

5,443 

II 

3,516,178 

5'36 

6.56,003 


30 

9 . 9 H 

II 

6.404,444 

6-08 

10,53,362 


3 * 

561 

i 

*’ i 

362.406 

5'49 

66,022 


32 

20 

>1 

AvCTafre 

12,920 

5'74 
Average 

2.250 

for lbs. 





Total. 

391,630 

646 

253.012,132 

6-34 

3,97,74,378 

252,142,616 ex. 


eluding the 2 quantities marked J 


* For these districts only is the produce per aero given iu the Report. I have 
•applied the average of these to others. 

f This is evidently a mistake. Though other districts, such as Ludhiana (8) are 
better than Delhi—and while 66 1 lbs. is eonsideiod a fair av er.age for Ludliiaiia, 1,500 
fur Delhi cannot be correct. It is more likely 500 than 1 , 500 . If 500 be adopted 
the average will become 487 instead of 616 lbs. And it is also considered 
that an average ot about 189 will be near tlie mark. I have allowed the figure 1,500 
to remain, though this iu creases the average above 187 lbs. nearly 32 pur cent. 
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The average price, as obtained on the basis o£ the prices given in 
the Report, is, for “ 1st sort” or what is called Misri. But there are 
different qualities of sugar, viz. Gol, Red Sugar, ordinary 2nd sort sugar, 
and best or 1st sort sugar. Taking the price of lat sort as averaging 
6 lbs. per Rupee, the prices of the other kinds are :— 

Gol .24 lbs, per Rupee \ Of these the first two form nearly 

Red Sugar ... 16 „ ” s. form |rd 

Ordinary 2nd 7 „ .. „ ( whole quantity. 

1st sort ... 6 „ f» / Taking in this ratio we get 

■?rds at 20 lbs.=^13^ 1 * t k.i i k lu "d 

? , -I Qi r or lo* or say 15 lbs. per Rupee. 

^ra ,, o,j „ == ) 

The whole quantity, being 253,012,132 lbs., will at 15 lbs. per Rupee 
give the total value Ks. 1,68,67,475. 

For seed, to deduct cane equal to 40 lbs. of sugar per aero. 

This gives 16 fold, and taking the higher average of 646 lbs., I 
deduct say 6 per cent. , 

Thp whole quantity is then lbs. 237,831,405. 

And the whole value is then Rs. 1,58,55,427. 

If, as I have pointed out above, the average of Delhi (1) were taken 
500 lbs. instead of 1,500 lbs., which would make the average produce of 
the whole of the Punjab 487 lbs. instead of 646, the above quantity 
and value will prove some 30 per cent, higher than they should be. 

It may be noted here, that the Report itself makes the average 449 
lbs. only, on the fallacious principle of simply adding up and dividing 
by tbo number of districts, while when properly calculated the figure 
should be 646 instead of 449. This is an instance of how misleading 
and incorrect the averages are as they are generally calciilated in the 
Administration Reports. 
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Mineb. 

There is no clear statement of the value of the produce of Mines 
given in this Tleport. The chief article is Salt. The report does not 
give any account of the cost of Salt. 

Pari. Keturn No. 176 of 1878 gives (page 30) “The quantity 
manufactured, excavated or purchased” daring the year (1876-77) as 
Mauuds 1,795,060. In the statistics published by the Government of 
India (1875) at Calcutta—part III., page 79, it is said “ Since 4th July 
1870, one anna per maund has been charged as the cost price of the salt 
in addition to the duty.” At this rate the above production of Salt, 
viz. Maunds 1,795,956 will cost Rs. 1,12,247. Duty is paid from the 
produce of the country. 

For other minerals I can get no estimate. I roughly and as a very 
outside estimate put down the whole product of mines at Rs. 3 lacs. 

• Stock. 

1 am \mable to make any estimate of the annual addition to stock 
duruig the year. All that portion however which is used for 
agricultural or manufacturing purposes need not be estimated, as its 
labour, like that of the agriculturer and the manufacturer himself, is 
included in the agricultural or manufacturing produce. The portion of 
the annual produce or addition, which is used for other than agricultural 
and manufacturing puiqioses, such as carriage and food and milk, needs 
to be added to the production of the year. Though I cannot estimate 
this, still it will not matter much, for, as I have shown in the table for 
inferior grains, a certain portion of them goes in the feed of animals— 
and as this portion supplies the feed of the whole stock that requires 
grain, and not merely that of the annual addition, tlie non-estimate of 
that portion of the annual addition to the stock which is used for 
carriage and for food may be more than covered by the value of the 
grain used for animals. Moreover, as I also give a margin upon the 
total estimate for any omission, any such Hem will be fully provided for. 

Summary of the total production of Punjab. 

Value, 

Agricultural Produce .Es. 27,72,56,263 

Manufactures • •• ••• ••• I) 4,08,40,058 

JMiDl6S ••• ••• ••• ••• 3j00y000 


Rs. 31,83,90,321 
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In order to meet any omissions (fish, &c.) I allow a further margin 
of above 3| crores of Rupees, making say the whole produce of Punjab 
35^ crores of Rupees, or at 2s. per Re. = £35,330,000, which, for a 
population of 17,600,000, gives £2 per head per annum at the outside 
for the year 1876-7. 

The approximate estimate I had made out for the year 1867-8 in my 
paper on The Poverty of India was 49s. bd., showing that either my 
calculation for the yean 1867-8 was too high or the production of the 
province has diminished in value. The truth most likely is between 
both. 


At all events unless any error of importance is pointed out, it seems 
clearly established that the value of the production of one of the best 
Provinces of India is Rs. 20 por head per annum at the outside. 


Food Produce. 


Rice 

Wheat . 

Makai (Indian com) 

Jow (Barley) . 

Gram 

Inferior grains 

Quantity raised 

for animals. about 

Gram lbs. 1,417,173,807 x^= 

Jow „ .. 

Jowur acres 
Bi'ijra 
Moth 
Mash 


Grain. Total Quantity. 

' ll)S. 

. .541,192,369 

.5,332,813,517 

. 1,593,872,2.55 

. 883,781,444 

... *. 1,417,173,807 

‘ 3,169,169,607 

Total... 12,y38,.302.099 


883,781,444 

2,221,535x1=1,481,023] 


9 } 

19 


2,339,706x^=1,169,898’ 
982,208 x^= 736,656 
213,465x4= 71,155 


708,680,903 
662,836,083 
lbs. 


per 
iacre less 
seed 

1(510-26) 


Total...3,458,732 x 484=1,674,026,288 


Total...3,045,440,274 


Balance remaining for 
human use. * 


j 9,892,853,72.5 


Or 562 lbs. per annum or lb. 1 oz. 8*65 per day per head for a 
population of 17,600,000. 





Even taking the whole quantity of grain as for human use and thus 
not allowing any portion at all for animals (which would of course not 
be right to do) the quantity per annum will be 736 lbs. or 2 lbs. per day 
per head. 

In the value 1 have calculated for grain, I have taken the %f}hole grain, 
i. e, including the portion for animals. 

Vbgbtahles. 

General Vegetables. 

Total quantity 1,068,002,065 lbs. gives 60*7 lbs. per annum or 2*66 oz. 
per day per head. 

Potato. 

Total quantity 78,966,000 lbs. gives 4*48 lbs. per annum or *2 oz. 
per day per head, 


LAND BEVENLE OF THE I'RINCIPAL PKOYlNOESj 
OF INDIA FOB 1875-6.* 




Bo venue. 

Population. 

Revenue 
per head. 



Rs. 


Rs. a. 

Bengal 

• » • ■ • • 

3,77,65,067 

60,602,897 

0 10 0 

Punjab 


2,0(1,15,260 

17,611,498 

1 2 2 

N. W. Provinces 

4,24,67,444 

30,781,20-1 

1 6 0| 

Madras 

• • • • • • 

4,64,60,128 

81,672,613 

1 6 11 

Bombay 

(including 


Smd) 


8,69,43,663 

16,302,173 

2 4 3 


* I have taken 1875 -C. fur, on account of the Famines in the Boniljay and 
Mmtra*. Presidencies in the year 1876 - 7 . a comparison for the year 1876-7 will be 
an unfair one, 
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2 More Members in a Family. 

1 Youne person, say between 12 and 18 —Say Rs. 26 —though there will not be so much difference. 
1 ,. .. un«ler 12 Say ,. ^ o though this cannot lie the case generally. 
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Cost of absolute Necessaries of Life of an agricultural labourer— 

(continued), 

CLOTHING FOR 1 YEAR. 


Man. 

f 

Woman. 

Remarks. 

Ks. a. 

Bs. a. 


2 ••• I 0 

2 Pajamas ... i 0 


2 Pairs shoes. l 0 

I Gagra.2 0 

No holidiiy cloth- 

I Turban ... ... i 0 

2 Chadars ... 1 8 

ing, nor for occasions 

2 Randis for warm and cold 

4 Choices. I 0 

of joy and sorrow, 

weather.1 8 

Bangles.0 8 

arc reckoned. 

2 Kamlecs ... ... ... 4 0 

2 Pairs shoes ... 0 8 


I Small piece of cloth for 

Hair Dressing ... 0 3 


langootec, &c. ... ... 0 4 



1 ••• 0 K2 



1 Pajama . 0 12 



' Total.10 4 

« 

6 11 



For 1 young person, say Rs. G—for the 2nd, say nothing. 
FAMILY EXPENSES IN COMMON. 


Cotlage, Rs. 6o Say Bs. 4 o for 1 year. 

Repairs . 30 

Cooking and other utensils. 3 8 

Firewood, i aunn per day. 511 
L.'viii]) c>il, I oz. per day, at 3 
seers ]>er Re. i ... ... 312 

Total... 19 15 

Taking 4 in the family. 


Calculated on 
the lowest sc.ale 
without any fur¬ 
niture—sucii as 
cots or mats, or 
stools or any 
thing. 



Food. 

Clothing. 

Family 

CXp<!nBOS. 

Total. 


! 1 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

i Rs. a. 

1 


••• ••• 

37 

10 4 

1 

1 


Woman . 

32 

6 11 

j ; 


Vouth (12 to 18) 

26 

6 0 

, ‘ 


Child (under 12) ... 

... 


i 


• 

• 

95 

22 15 

t 

19 *5 

*37 14—sayEs. 136. 


Which will be Rs. 34 per head per annum in a family of 4—against 
the production of Rs. 20 per annum at the outside. 
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No wedding, birth, and funeral expenses calculated, nor medical, 
educational, social and religious wants, but simply the absolute necessaries 
for existence in ordinary health, at the lowest scale of cost and quantity. 

The prices this year are the lowest during 10 years. 

The Rei)ort says—^page 83—“ Salt and tobacco show a rise in price.’’ 
This is a mistake into which the writer is led by the mistake, of the 
clerk in taking his totals and division by the number oF districts. The 
figures in table 45 (page clxxvii) in the line of the “ General Average” 
of tobacco I'iz. 4-5 and 5-7 are wrong. And so also in the line of Salt 
7 and 7-5 arc wrong. I do not mean these figures arc wrong on account 
of the fallacious principle of the report in taking averages, but in taking 
the average according to the report’s own method, i. e. of adding up the 
columns and dividing by the number of districts. 


Memorandum on Mr. Danvers's papers of^lh June 1880 
and 4th January 1879. 

Mr. Dauvers says In cx.'imining Mr. Dadabhai Ntu)roji’s paper, it 
appears that in bis calculations he has omitted to make any allowance 
for the value of straw, and he h.'<s infidc uoattem])t to estimate the value 
of tlie increase of Agricultural stock,but he has added an arbitrary sum 
for the latter and for other omitted items.” 

I have omitted not only straw, but also Grass, Cotton seed, and any 
fodder or other food for animals wdiicli I have not taken in my tables; 
and further, 1 should also omit all that portion of the inferior grains 
whicli I have shown in my table at page 9—of about 30 i)er cent, of the 
whole acreage of grains, and which is grown for the food of animals. 

The reason is this. The principle to be considered is :—Ist—Either 
the whole gross annual production of the country may bo taken (including 
straw, grass, «&c. &c.) and from this gross production, before apportion¬ 
ing it per head of ljuman population, a deduction should be made for the 
portion recpiirod for all the stock—which in the case of the Punjab are 
above 7,000,000 large cattle and near 4,000,000 sheep and goats ; or 2nd 
—All straw, grass and every production raised for animal food should be 
left out of calculation, aul only the rest of the production which island 
can be turned to human use, should be apportioned amo»g th^ human 
populatiou. Mr. Danvers may adopt either of the above two methods 
—whichever he may consider would give most correctly the actual pro¬ 
duction for human use. It W'ould not be correct to include the produce 
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raised for animal use and then not to make the necessary deduction for 
such use. I would put this matter in another form. 

Suppose on the 1st of Janaury 1880, we have in Indian certain amount 
of material wealth in all its various forms, and we take complete stock 
of it; that during the year following the country works in all its varieties 
of ways, consumes for all its various human, animal and instrumental 
wants from the store existing on the 1st January 1880 ; and that after 
the end of the year, on 1st January 1881, we gather together or take 
stock of every possible kind of material production (agricultural, mineral 
and manufacturing and addition from profits of foreign trade) during the 
year. This production during the year will have to meet all the wants 
of the next year. If this jjroduction prove less than what would be 
wanted for the next year, then there would be a deficiency, and either 
the original wealth or capital of the country will have to bo drawn upon, 
or the people will be so much less supplied with their wants in some 
shape or other ; in either way showing a diminution of prosperity—^both 
as property and capacity. If on the other hand, the whole material 
production of the year prove more than what would be necessary for 
the next year for all ordinary or usual wants, then a surplus would accrue, 
and BO far in some permanent form, add to the capital of the country and 
increase its prosperity. 

I request therefore that Mr. Danvers may be asked to work out the 
total production and wants of India, for say the last dozen years, on 
correct principles of calculations, from such materials as are already 
available at the India Olficc, supplementing such information as may 
be deficient by asking from India and from experienced retired ofiicials 
who are now in this couutiy. Such tables will show what the actual 
material condition of the country is, and whether it is increasing or 
diminishing in prosperify, LTnlcss such information is obtained, tho 
Government of the country will be blind and in the dark, and cannot 
but result in misery to India, and discredit to the Rulers, their best 
inteutions notwithstanding. It is hopeless to expect intelligent govern- 
ment without the aid of such important information annually. 

I am glad Mr. Danvers has made an estimate of the annual increase 
of agricultural stock in his paper of 4th January 1879, aud as I have 
to say something upon this paper further on, I do not say anything here 
upon the subject of stock. 

Mr. Danvers says ;—“ Mr. Dadabhai has adopted the principle of 
eqi^ally apportioning the value of agricultural produce and manufactures» 
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as ascertained by him from the statistics available, amongst the whole 
population, without distinguishing how many are agriculturists, how 
many mechanics, and how many belong to other trades or professions, 
or possess property, and whose incomes therefore are derived directly 
neither from agriculture nor from manufactures. Thus he omits all 
reference to railway wealth, Government stock, house property, profits of 
trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural wages, professional incomes, 
and returns to investments, and all other sources from which a man who 
does not grow food himself may obtain the means of jairchasing it.” 

“ From the Census Report of 1871 it appears that, out of a total 
population of 17,611,498 under British Administration, in the Punjab 
9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,776,786, adult males, equiva¬ 
lent to about 4,500,000 of population as engaged in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, thus leaving a ]>opulation of nearly millions directly dependent 
neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
therefore derive their moans of subsistence from other sources.* 

I take each of the items ;— 

Ist—“Railway wealth.” I am not sure what Mr. Ilanvers means by 
‘ Railw'ay wealth.’ In his paper of 4th daiuiary 1871) ho regards 
raihvays “ enhancing tlie value of food grains .and .ndding, 2 ^'^oUvnto, to 
the wealth of the districts through which they Tun, ” If he mear.s iu 
the above extract, by “ raihvay w'calth” something different, then that 
needs to be explained. In the jn(!an time I adopt the interpretation as 
I make out wdth the aid of his paper of 4th January 1879. 

Suppose 100 mauiids of wheat exist in the Punjab, and its cost to the 
producer, say, is Rs. 100—suppose that this wheat is carried by railway 
to Bombay and its value at Bombay is Rs. 125. Does Mr. Danvers mean 
that this circum.stancc has added Rs. 25 or anything at all to the 
existing wealtlj of India 1 

If so, then no such thing has happened. The 100 raauuds of wheat 
existed in the Punjab, and the Rs. 125 existed in Bombay, before the 
wheat was moved an inch. After^the movement, the only result has been 
change of hands. The wheat has gone to Bombay and the Rs. 125 are 
distributed between the ow'ner at Punjab, who receives Rs. 100, and tjjie 
railway owners and workers, and the merchant who carried thropgh the 
transaction, who between tliem divide the Rs. 25. By the mere fact of 
the removal of the wheat from the Punjab to Bombay, not a single grain 
of wheat nor a single pie of money is added to what already existed in 
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India before the wheat was touched. Such “ railway wealth” does not 
exist. If the mere movement of produce can add to the existing wealth, 
India can become rich in no time. All it would have to do, is to go on 
moving its produce continually all over India, all the year round, and 
under tlie magic wheels of the train, wealth will go on springing, till the 
land will not suffice to Ijold it. But there is no Royal (even railway) road 
to material wealth. It must be produced from the materials of the 
Earth till the great discovery is made of converting motion into matter. 
I should not be misunderstood. I am not discussing here the benefits of 
railways, whatever they are, to any country or to India. To show that 
the pGO[)le of India are not deriving the usual benefits of railways, I give 
hereafter a short separat e section. Here it is enough for me to gfaite that 
railways are in a way an indirect means of increasing the material pro¬ 
duction of any country, but that whatever that “ means” is, its result is 
fully and completely included in the estimate of the actual annual pro¬ 
duction of the country, and that tlicre is nothing more to be added to 
such actual materiabproduction of the year. 

2nd—“ Grovernraent Stock.” Suppo.sc T hold a lakh of rupees of Govern¬ 
ment 4 per cent. Rupee paper. It does not from itself produce or create 
or make to grow out any money or food or any kind of material wealth 
for me. It simply means that Government will give me Rs. 4,000 every 
year, and that, not by creating anything by any divine power, but from the 
revenue of the country; and this revenue can be got from only the actual 
'material production of the year. So in reality my income of Rs. 4,000 
from “ Government Stock” is nothing more nor less tlian a share nut of the 
production of the country, and is therefore fully and completely included 
therein. No addition has to be made from “Government Stock” to the 
actual material production of the year. No such addition exists at all- 

3rd—“House Property.” Suppose I have taken a house at a yearly 
rent of Rs. 1,000. The house does not grow' or create the rent by the 
mere fact of my occupying it. I have to pay this amount out of my 
income of the Rs. 4,000 from Government Stock, and so the house-owner 
receives through me and the Government his share out of the produc¬ 
tion of the country. The discussion of the other items further on will 
show that, be my income from any of the various sources Mr. Danvers 
suggests, it Hs ultimately and solely derived from and i.s included 
in, the yearly production of the country, and Uie owners of “ House 
Property” simply take their share, like everybody else, from this 
' same store. 
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4th—“ Profits of Trade.” I take first foreign trade. Mr. Danvers is 
quite right that the foreign trade of a country adds to its annual income 
or production,* But unfortunately the case with India is quite other¬ 
wise. The present system of British Administration not only sweeps 
away to England the whole profits of the foreign trade, but also drains 
away a portion of the annual production itself of the country. So 
India, instead of making any addition from its “ jirofits of foreign trade” 
to its yearly production, a deduction has to be made from such production 
in estimating the actual quantity that ultimately remains for the use 
of the people of India. A portion of tJie actual production, through the 
channel of foreign trade, goes clean out of the country to England, 
without an atom of material return. The manner in which the foreign 
trade of India becomes the channel through which India’s present 
greatest misfortune and evil operate, I treat further on in a separate sec¬ 
tion, to avoid confusion. It is enough for me to say here, that as mat¬ 
ters actually stand, iiistead of there being, as sbould be, anjfc addition 
from foreign trade to the annual production of InrMa, there is acturdly a 
diminution or drain of it, clean out of the country to England, to the 
extent of some £18,000,000 a year, together with and over and above 
all its “ profits of trade.” 1 guieve, therefore, that I have nothing to 
ad<1 from “ profits of trade” as Mr. Danvurs suggests, but much to snhtracl 

1 take next the internal trade. Resuming the illustration of the 100 
mauuds of wheat at Punjab, say a merchant buys at Rs. 100 and sends 
it to Bombay, where he gets Bs. 125. The result simply is, that the 
wheat is still the same 100 mauuds, and the Its. 125 that existed in 
Bombay are .still Its. 125, but that out of Us. 25, the merchant 
receives his “profit of trade,” and the railway its charges for carrying. 
Not a single atom of money or wheat is added to the existing wealth of 
the country by this internal trade only a ditferent distribution has taken 
place. 1 should not be misunderstood. 1 am not discussing here the 
usefulness of internal trade whatever It is. 1 am only pointing out that 
any iucicasc in the material income of the country by the mere trans¬ 
actions of the internal trade, is a thing that does not exist, and that 
whatever benefits and “ profits of trade” there are from internal trade, 
are fully and completely included in the ultimate result of the actual 
material production of the year. • 


* Taking the aggrejrate wealth of the world, Foreign Trade even adds nothing. 
It flimply then becomes Internal trade, and is mere change of bands, as explained 
farther ou. 
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r)th —** Salaries and pensions.” These will he official and non-official. 
Official salaries and pensions are paid by Government from revenue, and 
this revenue is derived from the production of the country; and so from 
that same store are all such salaries and pensions derived. For non¬ 
official salaries or pensions, the phenomenon is just the same. I pay 
my clerks or servants, either from my profits of trade, or interest of 
Government stock, or from rent of my house property, or from any of 
the sources which Mr. Danvers may suggest, but one and all of these 
incomes are drawn from the same store,—the annual material produc¬ 
tion of the coimtry. All salaries and pensions are thus fully and 
completely included in the estimate of the production. 

But this is not all. In these salaries and pensions, &c. do we come to 
the very source of India’s chief misfortune and evil, which, as I have 
already said, works through the medium of the foreign trade. It is the 
salaries and pensions, and all other expenditure incident to the excessive 
European Agency, l)oth in England and India, which is India’s chief 
curse, in the shape of its causing the exhausting drain which is destroying 
India. In the ordinary and normal circumstances of a country when all 
the salaries, pensions, &c. are earned by the people themselves, and 
remain in the country itself to fructify in the people’s own pockets, 
there is no such thing as an addition to the annual production of the 
country from “ salaries'and pensions.” But as far as India is concerned, 
the case is much worse. All salaries and pensions &c. paid to Europeans 
in England and India beyond the absolute necessity of the maintenance 
or supervision of British rule, are actually, first, a direct deprivation of 
the natural pi’ovision for similar classes of the people of the country, and 
second, a drain from the iiropcrly and capacity of the country at large. 
So, unfortunately, is there nothing to be added, as Mr. Danvers asks, 
from “ salaries and pensions,” but much to be subtracted, that is, either 
spent in England or remitted to England from the resources of India, 
and for which not a particle returns, and what is enjoyed in India itself 
by the Europeans. 

Mr. Danvers may kindly consider his own salary. It is derived 
from the production of India. It is brought to England and not a 
farthing out of it returns to India. Even if it returned, it would be 
no ’addition to the wealth of India, but as it does not return, it is so 
>nuch actual dtminution. from the means of the subsistence of the people. 
I should not he misunderstood. That for a good long time, a reasonable 
amount of payment for British rule is necessary for the regeneration of 
India, is true, and no thinking native of India denies this It is the evil 
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of excessive payment that India has to complain of. But what I have 
to point out here is that salaries and pensions, even to the natives 
themselve.s, are no addition to the wealth, and much less are those which 
are not paid to the people of the country. The increase supposed 
by Mr. Danvers does not exist. There is, on the contraiy, much 
diminution. 

6. th—** Non-agricultural wages.” 

A person, employed by a farmer, say as a labourer, upon building his 
house, is paid from the farmer’s agricultural income. A person 
employed by a merchant, a house holder, a stock holder, a pensioner, or 
a salaried man, or on a railwa)’^, is paid from their income, which, as I 
have explained, is derived from the only groat store—the annual 
material production of the country. In short every laboiirer—^mental or 
physical—^lias his share for his subsistence, through various channels, 
from the only one fountain-head,—tlie annual material pro^luction of 
the country. There is no source, outside the production (including any 
addition to it from profits of foreign trade) from which any individual 

derives his means of subsistence. 

• 

7. th—“ Professional incomes.^^ 

I consult a doctor or a solicitor. The mere act of my consulting 
tlicse professional gentlemen does not enable me to create money to 
pay them. I must pay them from my income as an agriculturist, or a 
miner, or a manufacturer, or a etocklioldcr, or a householder, &c. &c., 
and my such income is all and solely derived from the material jiroduc- 
tiou of the country. 

I need not now go any further into a repetition of tlio same argument 
with regard to. 

8th.—“Returns to investments, and all other sources from which 
a man who docs not grow food himself may obtain the means of 
j)urchasing itor leaving a population “ directly dependent 
neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
therefore derive their means of subsistence from other sources.” 

There do not exist any such “ other sources,” except profits of foreign 
trade. But unfortunately for India, instead of foreign trade bringing 
any profits, it is actually the channel by which, in additidh to all such 
profits, a portion of the production itself is also swept away. So India 
exhibits the strange phenomenon, that her people cannot get any 
benefit from profits of foreign trade, and cannot enjoy for their subsist- 
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ence even their own production fully or adequately. The result of all 
the different influences, forces, labour, knowledge, land, climate, railways 
or all other kinds of public works, good government, justice, security of 
property, law, order, and all the above 8 and other so-called sources of 
income, is fully a/nd completely comprised in the ultimate resultant of 
all of them, viz. the actual material income of the year. Its increase or 
decrease every year, is in fact the test of the ultimate and full result of 
all the above direct and indirect means of the production of a country. 
If the material income of the year does not suffice for all the wants of 
the whole jicople for the year, the existing “ capital ” wealth of the 
country is drawn u])on, and so far the capital and the capacity for 
annual production are diminished. 

I submit therefore that Mr. Danvers' argument of the “ other sources” 
has to be laid aside. 

Mr. Danvers says, “ Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the 
agricultural produce of the Punjab to be Rs. 27,72,50,203, and that 
from manufactures and mines Rs. 4,11,40,058. To tins he adds, to 
meet any omissions, a further margin of 3^ crorcs, making the whole 
produce of the Punjab 35^ crores of Rupees, “ which for a population 
of 17,000,000 gives Rs. 20 per head per annum at the outside for the 
year 1876-77,” to which year the figures he has taken refer. At page 
27 of his tables he shows that the cost df absolute necessaries of life of an 
agricultural labourer is Rs. 34 per annum, but bo omits to explain how, 
under these circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, and 
leaves tlie reader to draw his ow'ii conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 
per annum, he can provide for an expenditure of Rs. 34.” 

Why, that is the very question I want government to answer,—^how 
they can expect people to manage to live, under such circumstances, 
without continuously sinking in poverty. The first real question is,— 
are these facts or not ? If not, then what are the actual facts of the 
“means and wants” of the people of India? If they are, then the 
question is for Mr. Danvers and govoimment to answer how people can 
manage to live. The answer to the question is however obvious, viz 
that as the balance of income every year, available for the use of the 
people of India, does not suffice for the wants of the year, the capital 
wealth of the country is being drawn upon, and the country goes on becom¬ 
ing poorer and poorer, and more and more weadteiied in its capacity of 
production; and that the American War, for a little while, gave, and 
the various loans, give a show of prosperity to end in greater burdens, 
and great destruction by famines. 
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These facts of the insufficiency of the means for the wants go to prove 
late Lord Lawrence’s statements made in 1864 as Viceroy and 
in 1873 before the Finance Committee. In 1864 he said that India 
was on the whole a very poor country and the mass of the pcopld enjoyed 
only a scanty subsistence ; and in 1873 lie repeated that the mass of the 
people of India were so miserably poor that they had barely the means 
of subsistence, that it was as much as a man could do to feed hie family 
or half feed them, let alone spending money on what might bo called 
luxuries or couveuiences. .^uch then is the manuer iu which the people 
of India manage to live ; scanty subsistence, and dying away by millions 
at the very touch of drought. In the case of the Punjab as the latest 
British possession and least drained, and from other circumstances noted 
below,* tlic people have had as y(‘t better resources, in their “ Capital ” 
Wealth to draw upon. But taking India as a whole, Lord Lawrence’s 
words are most deplorably but too true. 

I need not discuss Mr. Danvers’s paper of 28th June 1880 any further. 
The fallacy of “ other sources,” besides agriciiltun?, mines, manufai.t urcs, 
and foreign trade, pervades his whole argument, and iu the latter part 
of the paper, 2 different matters arc mixed up, a little misapprehension 
has taken place as to my meaning, and some part is irrelevant. 

The whole question now before us is simply this. 


* The" Pim jah is favimrc'd hy nature .'■iiul hy circiiwislaiices. By nature, inas¬ 
much as i< is one ihe most fertile parts of Tndia. It is “ Pnnj-anb,” the laud 
of the 5 waters, and it has both natural and artificial irrigation. It is favoured 
by cimmisfauees, iiiasninch as tli.at (excepting Bengal in its sjx'oial fortunate 
cireumslanees of the jienuanont settlement, Pimjah pa3^s the least land rei'cnue— 
viz. the Puujah pays Rs. 1 - 2-2 per head pel' aimuui, the North West Provinces 
pay Re. 1 - 0 , Madras Rs. 1 - 7 , and Bomliay Us. 2 - 4-0 (see my tables , page 25 ). I 
nave taken 1he,se figures for 1875 - 6 . Those for 1870-7 would be unfair and abnor¬ 
mal on account of the Boml»ay and Ma<lras Painiin'M. Fiirtlior, the Punjab has 
been further favoured by oilier circumstances in the following way :— 

The Administration Report of IS.'ifi-S says—“Iu former reports it was explained 
how, the cii’ciimsfaiicc of so much money going out of the Punjab, contributed 
to depress the agriimlturists. The native regular army was Hindoostaui. To them 
was a larva share of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which a part only they spent 
on the spot, and a p.art was remitted to their homes. Thus it was, tliat year after 
year, lakhs and lakhs were drained from the Putijah and enriched Oiidli. But 
within the last year the native arm^ being Punjabi, all such sums have been paid 
to them and hav»; been spent at home. Again many thousands of Punjaiji soldiers 
are serving abroad. These men not only remit thi'ir savings but also have sent 
a quantity of prize properly and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to thi'ir ijntive 
villages. The effect of all this is already perceptible in an incre^e of agricultural 
capital, a freer circulation of money, and a fresh impetus to culLivaLion.*’ 

It will be seen that the Punjab has more cai»itfil to draw upon, and has some 
addition to its resources at the expense of the other provinces, to make up some of 
its deficiency of its production. 

2 !> 
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Ist—What the whole actual, material, annual income of India is, as 
the ultimate balance of all sources and influences, that is available for 
the use of the whole people of India. 

2nd—What the absolutely necessary wants, and the usual wants of 
all classes of the people, are^ and 

Srd-r-Whether the income of India is equal to, less, or more than 
such wants. 

By carefully ascertaining these facts every year, shall we ever be able 
to know truly, whether India is'progressing in prosperity, or sinking in 
poverty, or is in a stationary condition. This is the whole problem, and 
it must be boldly faced and clearly answered, if the mission of Britain 
is the good of India, as I firmly believe it to be. 

As to the question, how and by whom, directly or indirectly, the in¬ 
come is actually produced, and how, a>id by whom, and through what 
channels, Vihis income is distributed among the whole people, is entirely 
a different matter, an\l though important iii itself and involving much 
legislation, is quite separate from the first and fundamental question of 
the whole total of the means and wants of India. 

I may explain the mis.apprehension to which I alluded above. In my 

tables for consumption, in taking “ the cost of absolute necessaries of 

« 

life of an agricultural labourer,” I meant bim, as merely representing the 
lowc.'«t class of labourers of all kinds, so as to show the lowest absolute 
necessary wants of the people. 

I am under the impression that there is a Statistical Committee at 
Calcutta existing for the past 20 year.s, and T hope it will adopt means 
to give complete tables of the means and wants of India. 

As I am rcq\iesting His Lordship, the Secretary of State for India, that 
Mr. Danvcr.«s be asked to work out the means and wants of the people of 
India during the last 12 years, and that the Government of India may 
adopt means to perfect the machinery for getting complete information 
for the future, I submit a few remarks on Mr. Danvers’s tables of 4th 
January 1879, so kindly sent to n^e. As I have my Punjab tables 
only, for comparison, I examine Mr. Danvers’s Punjab tables only. 

Tn his table of quantities of all the inferior grains, Mr. Danvers has 
tolvcn the crop per acre of only some of the grains whose average is 510 
Ihs. per acre. But the produce of makai and gram, which are included by 
Mr. Danvers in the inferior grains, is larger, and the result is a large 
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error. The acreage of makai is 1,084,339 acres, and the average produce 
per acre is 1,500 lbs., so that this produce is under-estimated to the 
extent of taking only about onc-third of the actual quantity. The 
average produce of gram is 645 lbs. pci- acre, and the acreage is 
2,272,2.36 acres. On this largo acreage, there is nearly 26 por cent, of 
under-estimate. The result of the whole error in the table of inferior 
grains is, that the total quantity is taken by Mr. Danvers as 
6,504,880,162 lbs., when it actually is 7,371,110,343 lbs., or above 
806,200,000 lbs. more. 

In the prices of inferior grains it is necessaiy to make proper allow¬ 
ance for the lower prices of such grains as Moth, Kangni, Chinsi, Mater, 
aad Masur, which arc nearly 25 per cent, lower than the other grains— 
Jowar, Bajra, Mnsh, IMiing, and Arhar. This makes an over-estimate of 
,£24C,000. The price for makai, jow, and gram arc given in Ihe report, 
and separate estinintos should, tlierefore, be made of the values of these 
grains, to obtain all possible approximation to truth and accuracy. 

The total under-cstimate by Mr. Danvers is £1,300,000 in the value 
of inferior grains. 

In “other crops,” the value assumed by Mr. Danvci’.i is nearly only 
one-fourth of wliat I make, by taking every item separately, /. e. J make 
Ils. 19,1(5,291 against Mr. Danvers’s Rs. 4,73,200. 

In the following articles, Mr. Danvers has adoiitcd the average given 
in the report, which, as jminted out by mo on previous occasions, are 
taken on the fallacious ])rincii)lc. of adding up the produce per acre of 
the districts and dividing by the number of districts, witbCut any 
reference to the quantity of acreage of each district. 


Produce. 

t 

Incorrect 

average. 

1 

ColTOCt 

average. 

■ 

iTcragc. 

Less 

per cent. 

Vegetables . 

4,oo8 

4>753 

i8^ 


Sugar* . 

449 

646 

44 


Cotton* . 

102 

• 105 

3 


Tobacco . 

825 

846 

2 h , 


Fibres . 

322 

366 

132 ! 


Indigo . 

47 

31 

••• 

33* 

Opium '.. 

10 

*2 5 

25 • 

• ••• 


* For some probable errors in these two artie'es in the Report, I have already 
given my views in my tables. 
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In the case of Indigo, Cotton, Tobacco, and Hemp, the error has not 
been large, as the incorrect average is adopted by Mr. Danvers for a 
few districts only. I notice such differences, as 2| and 3 per cent, also, 
because in dealing with figures of hundreds and thousands of millions, 
these percentages, singly as well as ’collectively, seriously disturb the 
accura'cy of results. It is very necessary to avoid, as much as possible, 
all atioidabla errors, large or small, so tliat then reliance can be placed 
upon the results. 

The report gives the price of 1st sort sugar only, but which, applied 
to the whole quantity of all kinds, makes the value of nearly |rds of 
the whole quantity, quite times greater than it actually is—the 
over-estimate comes to near £1,800,000. 

The pr?ce of Indigo, as ascertained by me (Rs. GO per niaund), is 
nearly 20 per cent, higher than that assumed by Mr. Danvers (Rs. 50 
per maund). 

Mr. Danvers has taken Beer=2 lbs. when in reality it is nearly 6 per 
cent, of a lb. larger, which becomes a serious error in the large amounts 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. Danvers has adopted the prices of l&t January 1877 only, instead 
of taking an average of the prices of the 4 periods given in the Report, 
to represent the w hole year. 

In his remarks at page 16, Mr. Danvers makes no allow’ancc for seed, 
which is an important item. He includes straw, all inferior grains, and 
cotton seed, and yet makes no allowance at all for the feed of animals, 
(some 7 millions large cattle and near 4 millions sheep and goats) before 
apportioning the produce per human head. Grass being not taken, 
makes some allowance for animals so fa;, 

I cannot say on what grounds, (page 1C) 4 per cent, is assumed for 
annual increase of large cattle and 16 per cent, of sheep and goats. I 
have not got the report for 1878-9, when the next quinquennial enumera¬ 
tion of stock must have been made, but on comparing the numbers of 
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the last two enumerations of 1868-9 and 18734, the result is as 
follows :— 




1868-9. 

1873-4- 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Per 

cent. 

Cows, Bullocks 

and 






Buffaloes* 

• • • 

6797.561 

6,570.212 

• • • 

227.349 H 


Horses . 


96.226 

84.639 

• • ■ 

11.587 

12 

Ponies . 

• •• 

51.302 

51-395 

93 


... 

Donkeys. 

«1 • 

257.615 

288,118 

30«503 

• •• 

n-8 

Camels. 

... 

148.582 

165,567 

16,985 

• • • 

11-4 

••• «■# 

tM 

7,351,286 - 

- 7-i.S9.931 

= 

191,35s 


Slieei) and Goats 


3,803.819 

3,849.842 

46,023 


1.1 


From this comparison, it, ap])onrs, that in the important items of 
cows, bullocks ami buffaloes, instead of any increase, there is actually 
decrease of 1*27,349 or 3.} ])cr cent., during the 5 years. In hjrses also, 
there is a decrease of about 2^ per cent, every year*iiistcad of 4 per -’cnt. 
mcrea.sc. In ])ouies the incj'oaso is hardly 4 pc'r cent, iii 5 years, in 
donkeys about 11 per c^eiit., and in camels about 11 per 'cut., in all the 
5 y(;.irs, or about 2^ per cent, j^er year instead of J ])Cr cent. lu sheep 
and goats, the increase is liardly 1] per cent, in 5 years instead of In 
per cent, per year. For cows and bullocks, and ^.shoep and goats, there 
is one allow'ancc to be niudc, viz. for what arc killed for food. To 
make out the increase in cows, itc. of 1 per cent. > every year, nearly 
per cent, must have been killed every year for food, and for sheep and 
goats tlie percentage of killed should he nearly 14^ per cent, per annum. 
Is it so 1 

Mr. Danvers has assumed ghi, produced in the Punjab, as 4 times as 
much as imported (52,3o3 inaunds) into it, and he thus makes the 
quantity produced to be 209,212 maunds. Now the value of the 
imported ghi is also given in the report, as lls. 9,64,028 which, hiken 
4 times, would be £385,611. But Mr. Danvers has overlooked this 
actual price and adopted the fallacious average of the tabic of prices in 
the report, which makes the price l>f. 12c. per Rupee. At this incorrect 
price, the value will bo £478,f98, or nearly 25 j)er cent, more than 


* In the report of 18 G 8 - 9 , the Loading is only “ cows and LnUocks,” while in 
1876 - 7 , it is given as “ cows, bullocks and buffaloes.” Now if buffaloes arc not 
included in 18 (i 8 - 9 , the diminution in cattle will be very much largci-. Most 
probably buffaloes arc included in 18 G 8-9 figures. But this must be ascertained. 
It is a serious matter. 
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the actual value given in the report. But not only lias there been this 
incorrect increase thus made, but by some arithmetical mistake, the 
value put down by Mr. Danvers, is above 3 times as much as even this 
increased amount, i. e. instead of £478,198, Mr. Danvers has put down 
£1,501,096. If this be not merely an arithmetical mistake, it requires 
explani^tioii. 

Mr. Danvers has taken the imjiort of ghi from “ foreign trade” only, 
and has overlooked a further quantity of import “ intor-provincially'* 
of 16,312 maunds of the value of £34,741, which, taken 4 times, 
would be £138,961, making up the total value of the assumed pi*oduce 
of ghi in the Punjab to be £385,611 + 138,964 = £524,575. 

Working upon Mr. Danvers’s own assumption, and what information 
I have been at present able to obtain, it appears that the assumption of 
4 times the import—or £525,QUO, will be an under-estimate by a good 
deal. Iaiij,notat presentable to test the accuracy of Mr. Danvers’s 
assumption of the produce of milk, nor of the information I am using 
below, hut I give it just as I luive it, to illustrate the princi]»le. I 
adopt Mr. Danvers’s assumption of 10 per cent, of Ihe whole cattle 
to he milch animals. The number then Avill he 657,000. Of these, 
cows may he taken, I am told by a Puiijal)ec, at 75 per cent., and 
buffaloes 25 per cent. This will give 164,250 buffaloes and 492,750 
cows. Each buffalo may be fciken, on an avemge, as giving 6 seers of 
milk per day for C moutljs in the year, and each cow about 3 seers. I’lie 

seers days 

quantity of milk will then be 164,250 x 6 x 180 — 177,390,()00 seers. 

492,750 X 3 X 180 266,085,000 „ 

Tolal .. 443,475,000 „ 


Mr, Danvers assumes for milk used in the province to be about Rs. 10 
per annum from each of the 10 per cent, of the cattle, and taking the 
price of milk to be 16 seers per L’uiiec, the quantity of milk used would 
be 657,000 x 160 — 105,120,000 seers. This, deducted from the 
above total produce of milk, will gh"o (443,475,000—105,120,000) 
338,355,000 seers as converted into ghi. The produce of ghi is about ^ 
to of milk, according to quality. Assuming as the average, the 
total quantity of ghi will be about 28,196,250 seers == 704,906 maunds, 
or allowing a little for wastage, say 700,000 maunds, which, at the 
import price (Rs. 13,11,445 for 68,615 maunds) of Rs. 19 per maund, 
Aiill give abont £1,339,300, or nearly 2| times as much as Mr. Danvers 
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has assumed. I have endeavoured in a hurry to get this information as 
well as I could, but it can be obtained correctly by the officials on the 
spot. My object, at present, was simply to show that, calculated on Mr- 
Danvers’s assumption of milch-cattle and milk used, how much gti 
should be produced in the country, if the information I have used be 
correct. 

For hides and skins, the export only is taken into account, but a 
quantity must be consumed in the province itself, which requires to 
be added. 

The value assumed, Rs. 100 per horse, is rather too high. Ks. 00 
or 70, I am told, would be fairer, so also for ponies, Rs. 25 to 30 
instead of lls. 35, and camels, Rs. 60 or 70 or 75 instead of Rs. 100. 
For sheep, Sl>c. Rs. 1| instead of Re. 1, would be fairer. 

But as I Lave said above, ofticials in India can give all this informa 
tion correctly for every year, and I do not see any reasop \shy this 
should not be done. 1 urgently repeat my requcslf, lhat the wanL and 
means of the la.st 12 or 15 years may be ordered by His Lord.-hip, the 
Secretary of State, to be carefully workcil out, .as far as praclL aLL;, and 
that futuie reports should be required to give complete information. 

Railavays. 

1 may take railways to represent I’ublio Works. 

The benefits generally derived from Railways are these. 

Tliey distribuic the produce of the country from parts where it is 
produced or is in abundanco, to the parts Avherc it is wanted, so tliat no 
part of the produce is wasted, Avhich, otherwise, would be the case if uo 
facility of communication existed. In tlius utilising the Avbolc produce 
of the country, the railway becomes directly a saving agent, and indirect¬ 
ly, thereby, helps in increasing the production of the country. 

It brings the produce to the ports at the least possible cost fur 
exportation and commercial competition ft»r foreign trade, and thus 
indirectly helps in obtaining the profits of foreign trade, A>hich aie iiu 
increase to the annual income of a country. 

Every country in building raihvays, even by borrowed capital, derives 
the benefit of a large portion of such l)orrowed capital, as the capi^nl of 
the country, which indirectly helps in increasing the jfroduction of the 
country. Excepting interest paid for such borrowed capital to the 
foreign lending country, the rest of the whole mcome remains in the 
country. 
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But the result of all the above benefits from railways, is ultimately 
realised and comprised in the actual annual income of the country. 

The misfortune of India is that she does not derive the above benefits 
as every other country does. 

You build a railway in England and, say, its gross income is a million. 
All the (?m])loyL‘3, from the Chairman down, to the common labourer, 
wro Englishmen. Every farthing that is spent from the gross income, 
is so much returned to Englishmen, as direct maintenance to so many 
people of England, and to England at largo as a part of its general 
wealth. Whether the shareholders get their 6 per cent, or 10 per cent, 
or 1 per cent, or 0 per cent, or even lose, it matters not at all to the 
whole country. Every farthing of the income of the million is fully 
and solely enjoyed by the people of the counfry —cxcei>tiug only (if you 
borrowed a portion of the capital from foreign parts) the iutorcst you 
may pay for such loan. But such interest forms a small portion of the 
W'hole income, and ev'^ry country with good railway.^, can very well 
afford to pay. All the benefits of railways Jire tlin.s obtained and 
enjoyed l)y ilof people of the country. 

Take the case of the United States. India and tlm States are both 
borrowers for tbeir raibvjiys (the latter only partially), and they both 
])ay interest to the lending countries. 1'hey both buy, .say, their rails, 
machinery, &.c. from England, the States buying only a portion. So far 
they arc under somewhat similar circumstances. But here the parallel 
ends. In the United States, every cent of the income of the. railway 
(excepting the interest on the Foreign loan) is the income of the people of 
the country —is a direct niaintenauce for the people employed on it, and 
an indirect. ])ropcrty of the whole country and remaining m it. 

In India the case is quite dilferent. First, for the directors’ 
home establishments, (lovornmciit Superintendence, and what not in 
England, a portion of the income must go from India ; then a large 
European stall of employes (oxcci)ting only for inferior and lowest 
places or work left for natives) must eat up and take away another large 
portion of the income, and to tlic rest, the people of the country are 
welcome, with the result, that out of their production which they give 
to the railways, only a portion returns to them and not the whole, as in 
all other conntrbs (except interest on foreign loan) ; and the diminution 
lessens so far the capacity of production every year. Such expenditure, 
both in England and India, is so much direct deprivation of the natural 
niaintenauce of as many people of India, of similar classes, and a loss to 
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the general wealth and means of the people at large. Thus, the whole 
burden of the debt is placed on the shoulders of the people of India, « 
while the benefit is largely enjoyed and carried away by the people of 
England, and yet Englishmen raise up their hands in wonder, why India 
should not be happy, pleased, and thankful! Some years ago, I asked 
Mr. Danvers to make a return in his annual Railway report, of the sala¬ 
ries and every kind of disbursement on Europeans, both in England and 
India. If I remember right (I cannot just now lay uiy hands on the cor¬ 
respondence) he was kind enough to promise ho would try. But I do not 
know that this information has been given. Lot us have this information, 
and we shall then know why India does not derive the usual benefits of 
railways ; how many Europeans displace as many natives of the same 
class, and deprive them of their natural means of subsistence (some 3,600 
in India and all those, in England), and what portion of the income the 
people, of India do not see or enjoy a pic of. 

Instead, therefore, of their being any ‘ rail way j^vealth’ to be added to 
the annual production or income of India, it will lie seen that there is 
much to be deducted tJjcrcfrom to ascertaiu wdial rmlh/ remains for the 
use of its own people. For the income of railways is simjdy a portion 
or share of the production of the country, and what is ctitt'ii up and taken 
a\Yay by Europeans, is so much taken away frtmi the means of the people. 

It is no wonder at all, that the United States have their J'0,000 or 
more miles of railways, wdicii India, under the JrritMi Guoernment, wuth 
all its wonderful resources, w'ith all that good government can do, and 
the whole British wealth to back, has hardly one-tenth of the length, 
and that even, with no benefit to the people of the country. In short, tlie 
fact of the matter Is, that as India is treated at present, all the new de¬ 
partments, opened in the name of civilization, advancement, progress, 
and what not, simply resolve themselves into so niueli new provision for 
so many more Europeans, and so much new burden on exhausting 
India. We do pray to our British rulers, let us liavc railways and all 
other kinds of beneficial public works, by all moans, but let m have 
their natural benefits, or talk jiot to a starving man of tlic pleasures of 
a fine dinner. We should bo happy too and thankfully pay for such 
European supervision and guidance as may be absolutely necessary fqy suc¬ 
cessful work ; but do not, in heaven’s and honesty’s names, .talk to us 
of benefits which ive do not receive, but have on the contrary to pay for 
from our own. If we are allowed to derive the usual benefits of railways 
and other public works, under such government as the British—of law, 
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order and justice,—we would not only borrow 200, but 2,000 millions 
’and pay the interest with as many thanks, with benefits both to ourselves 
and to Erjgland, as India would be then her best and largest commercial 
customer. 

The real important question, therefore, in relation to public works, 
is, not how to stop them, but how to let the people of the country have 
their full benefits. One of the most imj)ortant part of England’s great 
work in India, is to develop these public works, but to the pt^ople's 
benefit and not to their detriment —not that they should slave and 
others eat. 

Foreign Trade. 

Resuming our illustration of the 100 maunds of wheat from the 
Punjab, arriving at Bombay, costing to the Bombay merchant Rs. 125, 
we suppose that this merchant exports it to England. In ordinary 
course and natural conditions of trade, suppose the Bombay merchant, 
after two or three months, gets his net proceeds of Ks. 150, cither in 
silver, or as a bale of piece-goods, Avbicli could be sold at Bombay for 
Es. 150. I’he result then of this “foreign trade” is, that before tlie 
wheat left Bombay, there were 100 maunds of wheat costing Rs. 125 
at the time of export; and after the operatiou, India has either lls. 15C, 
or a bale ol cotton goods Worth Us. 150. There is, thus, a clear “ profit 
of trade ” of Rs. 25, or in other words, an addition of Rs. 25 worth 
either in silver or goods, to the annual income or production of tlie 
country. Tliis, in ordinary commercial language would be, India export, 
ed value Rs. 125 in the shape of wheat, and imported value Rs. 160 
in the shape of silver or merchandise, or both, making a trade-profit of 
Rs. 25. 

Under ordinary natural circumstances, such is the result of foreign 
trade to every country. I shall take the instance of the United King¬ 
dom, and we may s(‘.e what its ordinary foreign trade-profits are during 
a few past years, say, from 1871 to 1878. 
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Grand Total,,. ...j 1 Grand Jutal,.. ...1 2,482,463,765 1728,522,161 = 29'34 
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The result of the above table is, that during the 8 years, the United 
^Kingdom has received as trade-profits 29-34 per cent. This result 
requires the following further consideration. It includes the re.sults of 
all money-trade, or loans to and from foreign countries. Suppose 
England has lent a hundred millions to foreign countries; that forms a 
part of Exports. Suppose it has received in interest, say, £5,000,000— 
that forms a part of the imports, and unless any portion of the Principal 
of the loan is returned, the whole or balance (if a portion is paid) of the 
loan remains outstanding, and is so much more to be added to the above 
figure of trade-profits. Again, there is the political profit from India of 
some £27,000,000 a year (as shown further on). That forms a part 
of the import, and has to be deducted from the figure of trade-profits. 
England contributes to the expenses of the Colonies. This is a part of 
its exports. Thus the formula will be :— 

X'72H,522,lGl-|-outsUindiiig balance of loans of the 8 years—^the 
political drain from India to England (£216,000,000)-^contributions 
to the Colonies —the attujil profits of aU commercial and monetary 
transactions ivith the world, or in other words z=thc actual profits of the 
Foreign Trade of the 8 years. 

Now the figure £728,522,161 is 29-34 per cent. The Political drain 
of India forms nearly 9 })(>r cent, out of this. There remains, above 
20 per cent. the amounts of h.alance of loans, and contributions to 
the Colonies, as the actual rate of profits of the Fon'ign Trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

I may fairly adopt this rate, of at least 20 per cent, for the profits of 
the Foreign Trade of India. lJut to be quite under the inai-k, I adopt 
only 15 per cent. 

Now we may see tvliat actually happens to India—taking the same 
period of 1871-8, 

The nciual E.\ports (excluding Government stores and treasure). 

Merchandise and Gold and Silver.. £ 485,186,749 

Take j>rofits only 15 per cent.. £ 72,778,012 

The Imports as they ought to be ... ... £ 557,964,761 

Actual Imports (excluding Government stores and 

treas'jre.) 

Merchandise ahd Gold and Silver. £ 342,312,799 

Deficit*in Imports, or what is drained to England ... £ 215,651,962 

I. e. nearly 27 millions a year. 
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Again taking actual Exports . £ 485,186,749 

And actual Imports. £ 342,312,79^ 

Abstraction from the very produce of tlio country 

(besides the whole profits), is . 142,873,950 

in 8 years or nearly jC 18,000,000 a year or 29'4 per cent. 

• 

Thus, with all the advantages of good Government, la^v, order, justice, 
&c,, railways, and every other influence of a civilized rule, the actual 
result is, that not only does ludia not get a single farthing of the 15 or 
20 per cent, or whatever it be, of the profits of her foreign trade, but 
actually has a further amount of nearly 30 per cent, of her exports 
kept away from her. This is not all. There is, moreover, the halter 
round her neck of the accumulated railway deltt of nearly a hundred 
millions, held in England, (from which her people have not derived the 
usual benefits); about GO millions of public debt (out of £134,000,000— 
mostly owdng to wars) held in England, and £5^000,000 s;|5ent in Eng¬ 
land on account of State Public Works; and yet Englishmen wonder 
why India is poor, and her finances inelastic ! Good God, when will 
this blceding-to-death end! 

Keeping as much as possible on tlie right side, we find some 
£18,000,oOO from tlie production itself, sw'ept.iuvay from India, besides 
all her profits, and besides ■ivhat Europeans enjoy lu India itself, to the 
so much exclusion and deprivation of her own'people. But this item 
of £18,000,000 would be found much under the mark. For instance, 
all duty-articles imported into India, are, I believe, valued 10 per centt 
more than their laying down value. If so, roughly taldng, the customs, 
revenue being 2^ millions, represents roughly a duty at 5 per cent, 
on £50,000,000—and to make up this £50 millions, \vith 10 per 
cent, extra, require an addition to the actual value of imports of about 
£5,000,000. If so, then there will be this much above £18,o00,000— 
taken away from the actual production from India, besides the Avhole 
trade profits, maintenance of Europeans in Iniia, debts, &c. 

The real abstraction from Qic very ^troduce of the country is most 
likely much above £20,000,000 a year, and the wliolo loss above 

£30,000,000 a year—besides what is enjoyed in India itself by Europeans. 

• 

Under such circumstances it is no wonder at all, that Famines and 
Finance should become great difficulties, and that Finance has been the 
grave of several reputations, and shall continue to bo so, till the die- 
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covory is made of making 2 and 2 equal to 5, if tiie present unnatural 
treatment of India is to continue. 

Far, therefore, from there being anything to he added to the an¬ 
nual income of India, as Mr. Danvers thinks, from the “ profits of trade,” 
there is the deplorable fact of much to be deducted in the case of India, 
and the consequences of such abstraction, in impoverishment and de¬ 
struction by famines &c., lay mostly at the door of the present unnatural 
policy of the British Administration. Let our rulers realise this fact 
intelligently and face it boldly in a way worthy of the British moral 
courage and character, and the whole scene will he entirely changed— 
from deplorable poverty to prosperity; from the wail of wee to joy and 
blessing. Our misfortune is that the great statesmen of this country 
have not the necessary time to see into Indian matters, and things are 
allowed to drift blindly; or England would never become, as she un¬ 
wittingly is .it present, the destroyer of India. Her conscience, is sound. 

It is natural that in all discussions on Finance, curtailment of expen¬ 
diture and economy a^e, at first hlnsh, recommended :—to cut the coat 
according to cloth. But, unfortunately, no one asks the question, why 
the cloth is short; why, under such rule as that of the English, India 
should not do well, if not quite as Avell as these Islands, but should he 
only able to pay the wretched revenue of some 6s. a head, and that even 
after “ wringing out the last fartliing.” 

No doubt, vigilance for economy will always he a necessity in the best 
, of states (not excepting England, as debates in Parliament testify) as long 
as the world lasts. But the real question, the most important question of 
»all questions at present, is not how to get £60,000,000 or £100,000,000 
for tlic matter of that, if that bo necessary, hut how to return to the 
})eople what is raised from them. 

There is no reason whatever, why India with all her vast resources, 
the patient industry of the people, and the guidance and supervision of 
British high officials, should not he able to pay 2 or 3 times her present 
wretched revenue, say a hundred or hundred and fifty millions, for effi¬ 
cient administration by her own people under British sujicrvision, and 
for the development of her unbounded • material resources. Is it not 
unsatisfactory or even humiliating, that British statesmen should have 
to cffafess, that they have hopelessly to depend, for about a sixth of the 
net revenue, oh supplying opium to another vast human race; and to 
ask despairingly, what they were to do to get this amount of revenue 
from India itself. Then again, nearly as much more income has to ho 
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raised by an oppressive and heavy tax on salt, so that between a third 
and a fourth of the net revenue has to be derived, a part, by pinching 
and starving the poor millions of India in one of the absolute necessaries' 
of life, and the other part, by poisoning and demoralising the millions 
of China. Surely a great people like the English, with their statesman- 
ship of the highest order and with all their genuine desire to do good to, 
and to advance mankind, should not be able to get the necessary 
revenues from India from her own healthy and natural prosperity, 
is a strange phenomenon in this advanced age. 

Only restore India to her <)iatural economical conditions. If 
as in England the revenue raised from the people, rctiirnGd to the people ; 
if the income of railways and other public works taken from the people, 
returned to the people, to fructify in their poclicts,—then will there 
be no need for anxiety for finance or famines, nor for pinching in salt, 
nor poisoning Avith opium, millions of the human race. India will then 
pay with ease a hundred or tAvo hundred niillious of revenue, and will 
not be the worse for it. It would bo far bettor ^ilso, aaIiIcIi w’-oiild then 
be the case, that India should be aide to purchase .a pound or two worth 
a head of British niajiufacturcs, and become England’ best and largest 
customer, instead of the wretched one she is at present. 

I repeat, tlicrefore. with every earnestness, that the most important 
question of the day is, hoAV to stop the lileediiig dilrain from India. The 
merit or good of every remedy, will depend upon and be tested by its 
efficacy in stopping this deplorable drain, vvitboitt impairing the Avantsof 
the Administration, or checking India’s natural jirogrcss towards prosperity. 

There is a deep conviction among educated and thoughtful nfitives, 
that, if tliere is any one nation, more than another, on the face of the 
earth, that Avould, on no account, knoAvingly do a wrong to or enslave, 
degrade or impoverish a people, and who, on feeling the conviction of 
any injury having been unintentionally done by them, would, at once 
and at all reasonable sacrifice, repair the injury Avithout shrinking,—that 
nation is the British nation. Tills conviction keeps the thinking natives 
staunch in their loyalty to the British rule. They know that a real 
regeneration, civilization and advancement of India, materially, morally 
and politically, depends upon a long continuance of the British rule. The 
pecuHarly happy combination of high civilization, intense love of liberty 
and nobility of soul in the British, cannot but lead them*to the desire of 
the glory of raising a vast nation, instead of trampling upon them. This 
noble desire bas foundlexprcsslon from some of their best men. 
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The English people have a task before them in India^ for which ■ there 
is no parallel in the history of the world. There has not been a nation, 
who, as conquerors, have like the English considered the good of the 
conquered as a duty, or felt it as their great desire, and the natives of 
India may, with the evil of the present drain stopped, and a representa¬ 
tive voice in their legislation, hopefully look forward to a future under 
the British rule, which will eclipse their greatest and most glorious days. 

Mriiy the light of heaven guide our Rulers. 

DADABHAI NAOROJT. 

32, Great St. Helens, 

London, 13th September 1880. 


India Office, S. W., 
15iA October 1880. 
Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
September, which, together with its enclosure, has been duly laid before 
the Secretary of State for India. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

LOUIS MALLET. 

Mr. DADAnnAi Naorojl 
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32, Great St. Helen’s, 
London, 16th November 1880. 

SIR LOUIS MALLET, 

The Under Secretary of State for India, 

India Office, 
London, S. W. 


Sir, 

Thanking you for your letter of 15th ultimo, informing me that my 
letter of 13th September with enclosure had been duly laid before His 
Lordship the Secretary of State for India, and hoping that the same 
kind attention will bo given to it as to my previous letter, and that if I 


am wrong in any of my views I would be corrected, I beg to submit for 
His Lordship’s kind and generous consideration the accompanying 
Memorandum No. 2, on the Moral Poverty of India and Native Thoughts 
on the British Indian Policy. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


DADABHAI NAOROJI- 
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The Moral Poverty India, 

AND 

Native Thoughts on the present British Indian Policy. 

In my last paper, I confined myself to meet Mr. Danvers’s line of 
argument, on the question of the material destruction and iinphYerish- 
mont of India by the present British Indian policy. I endeavoured to 
show that this inipovcrislauent and destruction of India was mainly 
caused by the unnatural treatment it rocci\ ed at the hands of its British 
rulers, in the way of subjecting it to a large variety of expenditure 
upon a crushing foreign Agency, both In India and England, whereby 
the childrou of the country were displaced and deprived of their natural 
rights and means of subsistence in their own country. By what was 
being taken and consumed in India itself and by what was being con¬ 
tinuously taken away by such agency clean out of the country, an ex¬ 
haustion of the very life-blood of the country was Riicoasingly going on. 
That till this disastrous drain was not duly checked, and till the people 
of India were not restcired to their natural rights in their own country, 
there was no hope for the material amelioration of India. 

In this Memorandum 1 dosire to submit for the kind and generous 
consideration of Ills Lordship the Secretary of* State for India, that 
from the same cause of the deplorable drain, bcf>ides the material 
exhaustion of India, the moral loss to her is no less sad and lamentable. 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experience of the 
country. Eurtipoans occupy almost all the higher jdaces in every 
department of government, directly or indirectly under its control. 
While in India they acquire India’s money, experience and wisdom, and 
when they go, they carry both away with them, leaving India so much 
poorer in materia] and moral wealth. Thus India is left without, and 
cannot have, those elders in wdsdom and experience, who in every 
country are the natural guides of the rising generations in their national 
and social conduct, and of the destinies of their country—and a sad, sad 
loss this is ! • 

Every European is isolated from the i)eople around him. lie ia*not 
their mental, moral or social leader or companion. For sniy nmutal or 
moral influence or guidance or sympathy with the people, he might just 
as well be living in the moon. The people know not him, and he 
knows not, nor cares for the people. Some honorable exceptions do, now 
30 
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and then, make an effort to do some good they can, but in the very 
nature of things, these effort's are always feeble, exotic, and of little 
permanent effect. These men are not always in the place, and their 
works die away when they go. 

The Europeans are not tho natural leaders of the people. They do 
not belong to the people. They cannot enter into their thoughts and 
feelings; they cannot join or sympathise with their joys or griefs. On 
the contrary, every day the estrangement is increasing. Europeans 
deliberately and openly widen it more and more. There may be very 
few social Institutions started by Europeans in which, Natives, however 
fit and desirous to join, are not deliberately and insultingly excluded. 
Tho Europeans are and make themselves strangers in every way. All 
they effectually do, is to cat the substance of India, material and moral, 
while living there, and when they go, they carry away all they have 
acquired, and their pensions and future usefulness besides. 

This most deplorah?o moral loss to India needs most serious considera¬ 
tion, as much in its political as in its national aspect. Nationally 
disastrous as it is, it carries politically with it its .own Nemesis. With¬ 
out the guidance of elderly wisdom and experience of their own natural 
leaders, the education which the rising generations are now receiving, is 
naturally leading them (or call misleading them, if you will) into direc¬ 
tions which bode no good to the rulers, and which, instead of being the 
sticngth of tho rulers us it ought to and can be, "will turn out to be their 
great weakness. The fault will be of the rulers themselves for such a 
result. The power that is now being raised by the spread of education, 
though yet slow and small, is one that in time must, for weal or woe, 
exercise great induence. In fact it has already begun to do so. How¬ 
ever strangely the English rulers, forgetting their English manliness 
and moral eouKigc, may, like the ostrich, shut their eyes by gagging 
acts or otherwise, to the good or bad influences they are raising around 
them, this good or evil is rising nevertheless. The tliousands that are 
being sent out by the Universities every year, find themselves in a most 
anomalous position. There is no place for them in their mother-land. 
They may beg in the streets or break stones on the roads, for aught the 
rulers seem to care for their natural rights, position and duties in their 
own.»30untry. They may perisli or do what they like or can, but scores 
of Europeans tiust go from this country to take up what belongs to them, 
and that, in spite of every profession for years and years past and up to 
the present day, of English statesmen, that they must govern India 
for India’s good, by solemn acts and declarations of Parliament, and above 
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all, by the ■words of the August Sovereign Herself. For all practical 
purposes all these high promises have been hitherto, almost wholly, the* 
purest romance, the reality being quite different. 

The educated find themselves simply so many dummies, ornamented 
with the tinsel of school education, and then their whole end and aim of 
life is ended. What must be the inevitable consequence? "A wild 
spirited horse, without curb or reins, will run away wild, and kill and 
trample upon every one that came in his way. A misdirected force will 
hit anywhere and de.stroy anything. The power that the rulers are, so 
far to their credit., raising, will, as a nemesis recoil against themselves, if 
with this blessing of education they do not do their whole duty to the 
country which trusts to their righteousness, and thus turn this good 
pOAver to their own side. The nemesis is as clear from the present 
violence to nature, as disease and death arise from unclcanliness and 
rottenness. The voice of the povrer of the rising education is^ no doubt, 
feeble at present. Like the infant, the present .dissatisfaction i'^ only 
crying at the p.nitis it is suffering. Its notions have not taken any form 
or Bhai)e or course ygt, but it is growing. Heaven only knows what it 
will grow to ! He who runs may see, that if the present material and 
moral destruction of India continued, a great eonvulsifu) must inevitably 
arise, by Avhich oithe** India will bo more and more crushed under the 
iron lieel of despotism and destruction, or may succeed in shattering the 
destroying hand and power. Far, far is it from,my (‘amest prayer and 
hope that such should he the result of the British rule. In this rule, 
there arc every element to produce imineasura])Ie good, both to India and 
England, and no thinking native of India Avonld wish harm to it, Avith 
all the hopes that are yet built upon the righteousness and conscience of 
the British statesmen and nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this desired con¬ 
summation, lies ui)On the head and in the hands of the Indian authorities 
in England, It is no use screening themselves behind the fiction and 
excuse, that the Viceroys and authorities in India are difficult to be got 
to do Avhat they ought, or that they would do all that may be necessary. 
They neither can nor will do thisf. They cannot go against acts of Parlia¬ 
ment on the one hand, and on the other, the pressure of European inter¬ 
ests, and of European selfishness and guidance, is so heavy^iu India, that 
the Viceroys in their first years are quite helpless and get committed to 
certain courses; and if, in time, any of the n, happening to have sufficient 
strength of character and confidence in tlu.ir own judgment, are likely to 
take matters in their own hands, and with any moral courage to rcs'st 
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interests, hostile or antagonistic to the good of the people, the end of 
their time begins to come near, their zeal and interest begin to flag, and 
soon they go away, leaving India to roll up Sisyphus’s stone again, with 
a new Viceroy. It is the highest Indian authority here, the Secretary 
of State for India, upon whom the responsibility wholly rests. He alone 
has the power, as a member of and with the weight of the British Cabinet, 
to guide the Parliament to acts worthy of the English character, con¬ 
science and nation. The glory or disgr.ice of the British in India, is in 
his hands. He Jins to make Parliament lay down by clear legislation, 
how India f>liall be governed for “ India’s goody’ or it is hopeless for us 
to look forward for any relief from our present material and moral 
destruction, and for future elevation. 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion, that England is secure 
in the division and disunion among the various races and nationalities 
of India. .But even in this, new forces arc working their way. Those 
Englislimen who sleep sucli foolish sleep of security, know precious 
little of what is going on. The kind of education that is being received 
by tbousancls of all classes and creeds, is throwing them all in a similar 
mould; a sympathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 
among them ; and more particularly a political union and sympathy is 
the first fruit of the ney^ awakening, as all feel alike their de])rivatiou, 
and the degradation and destruction of their conntrj". All differences 
of race and religion and rivalry arc gradually sinking before this 
common cause. This beginning, no doubt, is at present insignificant, 
but it is surely and steadily progressing. Hindus, Mahomedans, and 
Parsecs arc asking alike, wliether the English rule was to be a blessing 
or a curse. Politics now engross their attention more and more. This 
is no longer a secret, or a stale of things not quite open to those of our 
rulers who would sec. It may be seen that there is scarcely any union 
among the cliffci'ent nationalities and races in any shape or w^ays of life, 
except only in political associations. In these associations they go hand 
in hand \\'itli all the fervour and sympathy of a common cause. 1 would 
here touch upon a few incidents, little as they are, still showing how 
nature is Avorking iii its own quiet way. •• 

Dr. Birdwood has brought to the notice of the English public certain 
songs now bcyig spread among tlie people of Westeni India, against the 
destvuctiem of Indian industry and arts. Wo may laugh at this as a 
futile attempt to shut out English machine-made cheaper goods against 
hand-made dearer ones. But I ttlo do A\e think what this movement 
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is lilcely to grow into, and what new phases it may take in time. 
Tlie songs are at present directed against English wares, but 
they are also a natural and effective preparation against other 
English things when the time c-onies, if the English in their blindness 
allow’ such times to come. The songs are full of loyalty, and I have 
not the remotest doubt in the sincerity of that loyalty. But if the 
pieseut downward course of India continue, if the mass of tfie people 
at last begin to despair for any am(dioration, and if educated youths, 
without the wisdom and cvporiencc! of the world, become tlieir leaders, 
it will be hut a very, very short step from loyalty to disloyalty, to turn 
the course of indignalit)n from Ihiglish wares to English rule. The 
songs will remain the same; one word of <.'urse for the rule will supply 
the spark. 


Here is another litlic incident with its own siguilinncc. The London 
Indian Society, a j^olitical body of many of the native residents of 
London, bad a dinner the other day, and they invjicd guests. Tbi' three 
guc.>ts were, one Hindu, one Arahoinedan, and one Parsec. The society 
itself is a body representing nearly all the principal classes of India. 
It is small and may be laughed at as uniiillucntial and can do nothing. 
But it shows how a sympathy* of political eonimon cause is bringing 
th(i dillVreut classes together, and how', in tinie, such small seeds may 
grow' into large trees. Every member of this little body is carr3'iiig 
haek w’illi him ideas, wdiieh as seeds may produce crops, sweet or bitter 
nccurdiug to tbt: cultivation they may reco.ivc at our rulers’ hands. 


I turn to one bright incident on the other side, ’(’rue to their Eng¬ 
lish nature and character, there arc some Englishmen who try to turn 
the current of native thought towards an appreciation of English 
intentions, and to direct English thought towards a lad ter undm-staiiding 
of England’s duty to India, The East India Association is doing this 
bcneficout work, more osj>ecially by the fair and English character of its 
course of bringing about Insu and full discussion upon every toj»ic and 
from every point of view, so that by a sifting of the full expression of 
different vicw.s, truth may bo elicited. Though yet little apvprec.ated by 
the English public, the English members of this .Vssociation arc fulfilling 
the duty of patriotism to their own country and of benefaction tjuvards 
India, Hf)W fixr their good efforts will succeed is yet tc^ bo seen. But 
they at least do one thing. These Englishmen, as well as public w'riters 
like Fawcett, Hyndman, l*erry, (’aird, Knight, Bell, Wilson, and 
others, vindicate to India the English character, and show that when 
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Englishmen as a bodj will understand their dutj and responsibility, the 
jiatives of India may fairly expect a conduct of which their’s is a sample 
—a desire and deed to act rightly by India. The example and earnest¬ 
ness of these Englishmen, though yet small their number, keep India’s 
hope alive ;—that England will produce a statesman wlio will have the 
moral courage and firmness to face the Indian problem, and do what 
tlie world should expect from England’s conscience, and from England’s 
mission to humanity. 

I havetlius touched upon a few incidents only, to illustrate the various 
influences that arc at work. WJjether the result of all the.se forces and 
influences will be good or bad, remains, as I have said, in the hands of 
the Secretary of State for India. 

In iny last paper, I said, the thinking natives were as yet staunch in 
tlieir loyalty to the British rule, as they were yet fully hopeful of the 
future from the general character and history of the English people. They 
believe, tha^ wlieii the conscience of the English nation is awakened, it will 
not he long l»eforc India receive'' fall and thorough redrca..s for all she 
has been sufiTering. While thus hopeful of the future, it is desirable 
that our miens should know and consider, what about tlic past is passing 
in many a thinking native mind. 

They arc as grateful rs any ])oople can Itc, for whatever real good 
of peace and order and educaiiuu has been done for thorn. But tliey 
also a.sk what good upon the wliole England has done to India. It 
is sadly poor and incrojising in poverty, both material and moral. They 
consider and bewail the unnatural treatment India has been receiving. 

Tlmy dwell U])on the strange contrast between the words and deeds 
of the English rulers. How often deliberate and solemn promises are 
made and broken. I need not here instance again what 1 have at 
some lengtlx shown in my papers on the Poverty of India under thw 
heading of 

“Non-fulfilment of Solemn Promises.”* 

I would refer here to one or two characteristic instance,s only. The 
conception for an Engineering College iit London was no sooner formed 
than it became an accomplished fact; and Mr. Grant Duff, then Under 

* The Duke of Argyll, as Secretary of .State for India, said in his speech of 
nth March 1 SCO with regard to the employment of Natives in the Covenanted 
Service;—“1 must say th.at we have not fulfilled our duty or the promises and 
etigagemcnts which we have made." See page 245 of this book. 
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Secr^ary of State, in his place in Parliament, proclaimed what great boons 
we” were conferring on the English people, but quite oblivious at whose 
■acrifices. It was an English interest, and the thing was done as quick 
at it was thought of. On the other hand, a clause for native interests, 
proposed in 1807, took 3 years to pass, and in such a form as to be 
simply ineffectual, I asked Sir Stafford Northcote at the time of the 
proposal to make it in some way iinperjitivo, but without effect. 
Again, after being passed after 3 years, it remained a dead letter 
for 7 years more, and jnigbt have remained so till doomsday 
for aught any of the Indian authorities cared. But thanks to 
the persevering exertions of one of England’s true sous, Sir 
Erskiiie Perry, some stops were at. last taken to frame the 
rules that were rccpiireil, and it is now, in the midst of a great deal of 
line writing, inakiug some, though very slow progress. For such even 
as it is v^c .arc thankful, hut greater enforts are necossary to Btom the 


torrent of the drain. Turning 
Northcote’s despatch of 8th 


to the uncovenauted service, Sir Stafford 
Eehruary 18G8 de^dared that Europeans 


should not be allowed in this service to override “the inherent rights of 


the natives of the country.” ^sow in vhat spirit this despatch 
treated till very lately ? Was it not simply, or is not oven now, almost 
a dead letter ? 


In the matter of the load of the public debt o*f India, it is mainly due 
to the w.ary of the English conquests in India, fpid linglish wars abroad 
in tin* name of India. Not a J'artliing lias been spent by England for 
if.s British Indian Empire. The bui’<lcii of all England’s wars in Asia, 
has been thrown on Tlulia's shoulders. In tlic Abyssinian War, India 
narrowly andliglitly escaped, and in the present Afghan War, her escape 
from whatever portion she may he saved, is not less narrow. Such 
tliough the ch.'iracter of nearly the nliolc of the; public debt, (excluding 
for public works) being caused by the actions by wliieh England bas 
become the mistress of a great empire and thereby the first nation in 
the world, she would not move her little finger to give India any such 
hedp as is within her power without even any material sacrifice to her¬ 
self, viz. that of guaranteeing tj^is public debt, so that India may derive 
some little relief from reduced interest. 


When English interests are concerned, their accomplishment is often a 
foregone conclusion. But India’s interests always require long and 
anxious thought—thought that seldom begins, and when it does begin, 
seldom ends in any thorough good result. It is useless to conceal that 
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the nlfl pure and simple faith in the honour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken, and were it not for the faith in the conscience of 
the statesmen and people in this country, any hope of good by an 
alteration of the present British Indian policy would be given up. 

The English rulers boast and justly so, that they have introduced 
education and western civilization into India, but on the other hand, 
they act as if no such thing had taken place, and as if all this boast was 
pure moonshine. Either they have educated or hove not. If they 
deserve the boast, it is a istrange self-condemnation, that after half a 
century or more of such efforts, they have not yet prepared a sufficient 
number of men fit for the service of their own country. Take even the 
educational department itself. We are made B. As. and M. As. and 
M. l)s., &c. with the strange result that we are not yet considered fit to 
tcjich our countrymen. We must have yet forced u])on ns even in this 
department, as in every other, every European that can he squeezed in. 
T«) keep up the sympathy and connection with the current of European 
thought, an Englisli head may be appropriately and beneficially 
retained in a few of the most important institutionH. But as matters 
are at present, all boast of education is exhibited ns so much sham and 
delusion. 

In the case of former foreign conquests, the invaders eitlicr retired 
witli the;ir plunder and booty, or became the rulers of the country. 
When they only plundered and went back away, they made no doubt 
great wounds, but India with her industry revived and healed the 
wouuds. When the invaders became the rulers of the country, they 
settled down in it, and whatever was the condition of their lailc, accord¬ 
ing to the character of the sovereign of the day, there w'as at least no 
material or moral drain from the country.* *• Whatever the country 
produced, remained in the country. Whatever wisdotu and experience 
was acquired in her services, icinained among her otvn jteople. With 
the English the case is peculiar. There are the great W'ounds of the 


* Sir SlatToid N(irthc()lo. in his sprech in P.nrliameiit on 24 ih Mny 18 ( 57 , said :— 
“ N'>tliiiig could m<ire wondorful than our empire in India, but we ought to 
“ consider on what conditions wc held it, .anti how our predecessors held it. The 

*• great ness of the Mogul empire depended upon the liberal policy that was 
•' puj-sued by men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, 
“ and'identifying themselves ns f.ar as possible with the people of the country. 
“ He thought thsf., they ought to take ix lesson from such a circumstance, and if 
they we7c to do their duty towards India, they could only discharge that duty 
“ by obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
“ cotintry. It ■would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large fund of 
statesmanship and ability in the Indian character.”—Times of 2 .“>th May 1867. 
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first‘wars in the burden of the public debt, and those wounds are kept 
perpetually open and widening, by draining away the life blood in a 
continuous stream. The former rulers were like butchers hacking here 
and there, but the English with their scientific scalpel cut to the very 
heart, and yet lo! there is no vround to be.seen, and soon the plaster of 
the high talk of civilization, progress, and what not, covers up the 
wound ! The English rulers stand sentinel at the front door * 0 ! India, 
challenging the whole world, that they do and shall protect India 
against all comers, and therasidves carry away by a back-door the very 
treasures they stand sentinel to protect 

In short, had England doliheratoly intended to devise the best means 
of taking away India’s wealth, in a quiet continuous drain, without 
scandalising the world, she could not have hit upon a more effectual 
plan than the present lines of policy. A Viceroy tells,—the people of 
India enj<iy but scanty subsistence—and this is the outcome of tlie 
British rule. , 

No dcuht, the exertions of individual Europeans at the time of 
famines may he worthy of admiration ; the efforts of Government and 
the aid of the contributions of the British people to save life, deserve 
every gratitude. But how straiTgo it is, that ihe British rulers do 
not see that after all they themselves are the main cause of the 
destruction that ensues from droughts ; 1 hair it is the drain of India’s 
W’calth by thfm that lays at their own door the dreadful results of 
misery, starvation, and deaths of millions. England does not know 
famines, be the harvest however bad or scanty. She has the means 
of buying her food from the whole world. India is being unceasingly 
deprived of these means, and when famine comes, the starving have to 
be taxed so mucli more to save the dying. 

England’s conduct in India is in strange contrast wilb her conduct 
with almost any other country. Owing to the false groove in which 
she is moving, sTja docs violence to her own best instincts. She sym¬ 
pathises with and helps every nationality that struggles for a constitu¬ 
tional representative Government. On the one hand, she is the parent 
of, and maintains the highest constitutionalism, and on the other, 
she exorcises a clear and, though thoughtlessly, a despoiling despotism 
ill India, under a pseudo-constitutionalism in the shape of the^arce of 
the present Legislative Councils. * 

Of all countries in the world, if any one has the greatest claim on 
England’s consideration, to receive the boons of a constitutional repre- 
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tentative government at her hands, and to have her people governed as 
England governs her own,—that country is India, her most sacred trust 
and charge. But England, though she does every thing she can for other 
countries, tights shy of, and makes some excuse or other to avoid, giving ta 
the people of India their fair share in the legislation of their country. Now 
T do not mean to say that India can suddenly have a full blown Parlia* 
meut and of such widespread representation as England enjoys. But 
has England made any honest efforts to gradually introduce a true re¬ 
presentation of the people, excepting some solitary exceptions of partial 
municipal representation ? 1 need not dwell upon the present farce of 

the nomination system for the Legislative Councils, and of the dummies 
that are sometimes nominated. I submit that a small beginning can 
be well made now. I would take the Bombay Presidency as an 
Instance. Suppose the present Legislative Council is extended to 
21 members, 13 of these to be nominated from ofEcials and non-officials 
by the governnmnt, and 8 to be elected by the principal towns of the 
Presidency. This ■will give government a clear majority of 5, and the 
representative element, the minority, cannot do any harm, or hamper 
Government. In England the majority determines the Government. 
In India this cannot bo the case at present, and so the majority must 
follow the Government. It would be, "when something is extremely 
outrageous, that the minority would, by force of argument and truth, 
draw towards it the Government majority, and even in any such rare 
instance, all that will happen will be that Government will be prevented 
from doing any such outrageous things. In short, in such an arrange¬ 
ment, Government will remain all powerful, as it must for a long time 
to come, while thei’e will be also independent persons actually represent¬ 
ing the people to speak the sentiments of the people, thereby giving 
Government the most important help and relieving them from much 
responsibility, anxiety, and mistakes. The representative element in 
the minority, will he gradually trained in constitutional government. 
They will have no inducement to run wild with prospects of power. 
They will have to maintain the reason of their existence, and will there¬ 
fore be actuated by caution and good sense. They can do no harm but 
a vast amount of good both to the Government and the governed. The 
people will have the satisfaction that their rulers were doing their duty 
and endeavouring to raise them to their own civilization. 

There are in *be Bombay Presidency the following towns of more 
than 50,000 population. Bombay having by far the largest, and with 
its importance as the capital of the Presidency, may be properly allowed 
three representatives. 
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The towns are 

• Bombay. Poona. Abmedabad. Surat. Karachi. Sholapore.-^ 
644,405 118,886 116,873 107,149 63,626 63,408. 

Thus Bombay having 3—the Gujarati division of the Presidency will 
be represented by Ahmedabad and Surat, tht* Maratha portion by Poona 
and Sholapur, and Sind by Karachi, making altogether 8 msmbers— 
which will be a fair though a small representation to begin with. Gov¬ 
ernment may with advantage adopt a larger number ; all I desire and 
insist is, that there must be a fair representative element in the councils. 
As to the qualifications of electors and candidates for election, govern¬ 
ment is quite competent to fix upon some., as they did in the case of the 
Bombay Corporation, and .such qujilifications may from time to time be 
modified as experience may suggest. With this modification in the 
present Legislative Council, a great step will have been taken towards 
one of the greatest boons which India asks and expects at England’s 
hands. Without some such element of the people’s voice in all the 
Legislative Councils, it is impossible for Englishmen, more and more 
estranged and isolated as they are becoming, to be able to legislate for 
ludia in the true spirit and feeling of her wants. 

After having a glorious history of heroic struggles for constitutional 
government, England is now rearing up a body of Englishmen in India, 
trained up and accustomed to despotism, with all the feelings of impa¬ 
tience, pride, and high-handedness of the despot becoming gradually in¬ 
grained in them, and with the .additional training of tlie dissimulation of 
con.stitutionalism. Is it possible that such Imbits and training of despo¬ 
tism, with which Indian officials return from India, should not, in the 
course of time, influence the English character and institutions ? 
The English in India, instead of raising India, are hitherto themselves 
descending and degenerating to the lower level of Asiatic despotism. 
Is this a nemesis that will in fulness of time show to them, what fruit 
tlieir conduct iu India produced ? It is extraordinary how nature may 
revenge itself for the present unnatural course of England in India, if 
England, not yet much tainted,by this demoralisation, does not, in good 
time, check this new leaven that is gradually fermenting among her people. 

There is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is to the world. 
In England, no statesman dares to propose that opium may be allowed 


* Statistical abstniCt of British India—1879, -page 21. 
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to be sold in pnblio houses at the cornfirs of every street, in the same 
way as beer or spirits. On the contrary, Parliament, as representing the 
"whole nation, distinctly enacts “ opium and all preparations of opium or 
of poppies” as “poison,” to be sold by certified chemists only, and “ every 
box, bottle, vessel, wrapper or cover in which such poison is contained, 
be distinctly labelled with the name of the article and the word poison, 
and witli the name and address of the seller of the poison.” And yet, 
at the other end of the world, tins Christian, highly civilized, and humane 
England, forces a “ heathen” and “ barbarous” power to take this “ poi¬ 
son,” and tempts a vast human race to use it, and to degenerate and de- 
moridise themselves with this “ poison.” And why,—because India 
cannot fillup the remorseless drain, so China must be dragged in to make 
it up, even though it bo by being “poisoned,” It is wonderful, how England 
reconciles this to her conscience. This opium trade is a siii on England's 
head, and a curse on India for her share in being the instrument. 
This may sound strange as coming from any natives of India, as it is 
generally representi‘d,^is if India it was, that beiielited by the opium 
trade. Tlic fact simply is, as Mr. Dull' sairl, India i.s nearly ground down 
to dust, and the opium trade of China fills up England’s drain. India 
derives not a particle of benefit. A 11 India's profits of trade, and sev¬ 
eral millions from her very produce, (scanty as it is and becoming more 
and more so), and with these, all the profit of opium, go tlie same way 
of the drain to England. Only, India sliares tlu* curse of the Chinese race. 
Had tins cursed opium trade not existed, India’s miseries would have 
much sooner come to the surface, and relief and redress would liavc come 
to lier long ago. Bui this trade lia.s prolonged the agonies of India. 

In a.ssociatinn with this trade, is the stigma of the salt tax, upon the 
British name. What .a humiliating coiifesssion to say, that after the 
length of the British rule, the people are iu such a wretched plight that 
they liavo nothing that Covcrmiient can tax, and that Covernment must, 
therefore, tax an absolute uece.ssary of life to an inordinate extent 
Thosliglit llash of prosperity during the American w'ar, showed how the 
people of India would enjoy and .spend, when they have anything to enjoy 
and spenil—and now, can anything be a greater condemnation of the 
results of Biitish linos of policy, than that the people have nothing to 
spend and enjoy, and pay tax on, but that they must be pinched and 
starved in a necessary of life. 

4 . 

The English are, and justly and gloriously, the greatest champions 
of liberty of speech. What a falling off must have taken phice in their 
character, when after granting this boon to India, they should have even 
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thought of withdrawing it. This act, together with that of dis¬ 
arming the people, is a clear confession by the rulers to the worlds 
that they have no hold as yet upon the affection and loyality of the peo¬ 
ple, though in the same breath, they make every profession of their 
belief in the loyalty of the people. Now which is the truth ? And are 
gagging and disarming the outcome of a long benign rule ? 

Why do the English allow themselves to be so perpetually scared by 
the fears of Russian, or any other foreign invasion ? If the people of 
India bo satisfied, if their hearts and hands he with England, she may 
defy a dozen Kussias. On the other hand, do British statesmen think 
that however sharp and pointed their bayonets, and however long-flying 
their bullets, they may not find the two hundred millions of the people of 
India, her political Himalaya to be pierced through, w’hcn the present 
political union among the different peoiilcs is more strengthened and 
consolidated ? 

Thcre'is the stock argument of ovcr-pojnilalifcu. They talk, and so 
far truly, of the increase by British peace, but they quite forget the 
destruction liy the British drain. They talk of the pitiless operations 
of economic laws, but, somehow, they forget that there is no such thing 
in India, as the natural operation of economic laws. It is not the pitiless 
operations of economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action 
of the British policy, it is the pitiless eating of India’s substance in 
India, and the further pitiless drain to England,—in short, it is 
the pitiless perrersion of economic laws by the sad bleeding to 
which India is subjected, that is destroying India. Why blame 
poor nature, when the fault lies at your own door. Lei natural and 
economic huvs have their full and fair play, and India will become 
another England, with manifold greater benefit to England herself than 
at present. 

As long as the English do not allow the country to produce what it 
can produce ; as long as the people arc not allowed to enjoy what they 
can produce ; as long as the English are the very party on their trial 
they have no right, and are not competent, to give an opinion, whether 
the country is over-populaied or not. In fact, it is absurd to talk of 
over-population, i. e. the country’s incapability, by its food qf other 
produce, to supply the means of support to its people, ii the country is 
unceasingly and forcibly deprived of its moans or capital. Let the 
country keep what it produces, and then, can any right judgment be 
formed, whether it is over-populated or uot. Lot England first hold 
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hands off India’s wealth, and then there will be disinterestedness in, and 
'lespect for, her judgment. The present cant of the excuse of over-popula* 
tion is adding a distressful insult to agonising injury. To talk of over¬ 
population at present, is just as reasonable as to cut off a man’s hands 
and then to taunt him, that he was not able to maintain himself or move 
his hand^. 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws, they forget the 
very first and fundamental principles. Says Mr. Mill, “ Industry is 
limited by capital.” “ To employ industry on the land, is to apply 
capital to the land.” “ Industry cannot be employed to any greater 
extent than there is capital to.invest.” “ There can be no more indus¬ 
try than is supplied by materials to work up and food to eat. Yet, in 
regard to a fact so evident, it was long continued to be believed, that 
laws and governments, without creating capital, could create industry.” 
And while Englishmen are sweeping away this very capital, they raise 
up their hands and wopder why India cannot have industry. 

The English are themselves the head and front of the offending, and 
yet they talk of over-population, and every mortal irrelevant'thing, but 
the right cause, t'iz. their own drain of the material and moral wealth of 
the country. 

The present form of relations between the paramount power and the 
princes of India, is un-English and iniquitous. Fancy a people, the 
greatest champions of fair play and justice, having a system of political 
agency by which, as the princes say, they are stabbed in the dark ; the 
Political Agents making secret reports and the government often actmg 
thereon, without a fair inquiry or explanation from the princes. The 
princes, therefore, are always in a state of alarm, as to what may 
befall them unawares. If the British authorities deliberately wished to 
adopt a method by which the princes should always remain alarmed 
and irritated, they could not have hit upon a more effective one than what 
exists. If these princes can feel assured that their treaty rights will 
be always honourably and faithfully observed, that there will bo no con¬ 
stant nibbling at their powers, that it was. not the ulterior policy of the 
British to pull them down gradually to the position of the mere nobles 
of the ‘coimtry, as the princes at present suspect and fear, and if a more 
just and fair mohe of political agency be adopted, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that, as much from self-interest alone, as from any 
other motive, these princes will prove the greatest bulwark and help to 
perpetuate British supremacy in India. It stands to reason and common 
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sense, that the native princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
power like the British only, with a!l the confidence it may command bjj 
its fairness as well as strength, can they be saved from each other and 
even from themselves. Believed of any fear from the paramount power, 
they will the more readily listen to counsels of reform which they much 
need. The English can then exercise their salutary influence, in advising 
and helping them to root out the old corrupt regimes, and in* making 
them and their courtiers to understand that power was not self- 
aggrandizement, but responsibility for the good of the people. I say 
from personal conversation with some of the princes, that they thorough¬ 
ly understand their interest under the protection of the present para¬ 
mount power. 6 

It is useless for the British to compare themselves with the past native 
rulers. If the British do not show themselves to be vastly superior, in 
proportion to their superior enlightenment .and civilization, if India do 
not prosper and progress under them far more larp^ly, there•^vill be no 
justification for their existence in India. The thoughtless past drain we 
may consider as our misfortune, but a similar future will, in plain English, 
be deliberate plunder and destruction. 

I do not repeat here several other views which I have already expressed 
in my last Memorandum. 

I have thus given a general sketch of what is passing in many natives* 
minds on several subjects. It is useless and absurd to remind us con¬ 
stantly, that once the British fiat brought order out of chaos, and to 
make that an everlasting excuse for subsequent shortcomings, and the 
material and moral impoverishment of the country. The natives of the 
present day have not seen that chaos, and do not feel it, and though they 
understand it, and very thankful they are for the order brought, they 
see the present drain, distress, and destruction, and they feel it and 
bewail it. 

By all means, let Englishmen be proud of the past. We accord them 
every credit for the order and law tliey brought rfbout, and are deeply 
thankful to them, but let them^ now face the present, let them clearly 
realise and manfully acknowledge the many shortcomings of omission 
and commission, by which, with the best of intentions, they havo 
reduced India to material and moral wretchedness ;• and .let them, 
in a way worthy of their name and history, repair the injury they have 
inflicted. It hs fully in their power to make their rule a blessing to 
India, and a benefit and glory to Englimd, by allowing India her own 
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admmistratiou under their superior, controlling and guiding hand—or iu 
tjjeir own oft-repeated professions and words, “ by governing India for 
India’s good.” 

May the God of all nations lead the English to a right sense of their 
duty to India, is my humble and earnest prayer! 

16tA Kevtmber 1880. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
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32, Great St. Helens, 
London, ith Janua/ry 1881, 

SIR LOUIS MALLET, 

The LTnder-Secretary of State for India. 

, India Office, 

" Londoh, S. W. 

SlE, 

I beg to request you to submit the accompanying Memorandum, No. 3, 
on some of the Statements in ‘‘ the Report of the Indian Famine 
Commission, 1880,” to his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, 
and I hope His Lordship will give his kind and generous consideration 
to it. 

I remain, 

• Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Memorandum on a Feav Statements in the 
Report of tue Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

Part II., Chapter I., Section VII. treats of Incidence of Taxation. 

I submit that the section is fallacious, gives an erroneous notion of 
the true state of the matter, and is misleading. 

We shall see what the realitj’^ is. 

The income of a country consists of two parts— 

1, The internal total annual material production of the country 

(Agricultural, Manufactures, Mines and Fisheries). 

2. The external annual profits of Foreign Trade. 

There is no other source of income beyond these two, excepting, in 
the case of British India, the tributes, and contributions of Native 
States of about £700,000. 
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Tte incidence of taxation of any country means that a certain amount 
or portion is taken out of this income for purposes of Government. 
Call this portion revenue, tax, rent, service, contributions, blessing, 
curse or by any name from A to Z in the English vocabulary. The 
fact simply is, that the country has to give a certain proportion out of 
its income for purposes of government. Every farthing that the country 
has thus to contribute for government, has to be produced, or earned 
from Foreign trade, or, in other words, has to be given from the annual 
income. No portion of it ia rained down from heaven, or produced by 
some magic by tlie government of the country. The £24,000,000 which 
the Commissioners call “ other than taxation,” do not come down from 
the heavens, nor are to be obtained frliim any other source than the 
annual income of the country, just tlie same as what they call taxation 
proper, j^nd so also what the Commissioners call “ rent,” with regard 
to the revenue derived from land. 

Whatever plans, wise or unwise, a government adopt of^distributing 
the incidence of the revenue among different classes of people; from what¬ 
ever and how-uiuiiy-soever different sources, government may obtain its 
revenue ; by whatever hundred-and-one names may these different items 
of revenue he called ;—the sum total of the whole matter is, that out of 
the annual income of the country, a certain portion is raised for the 
purposes of government, and the real incidence’of this revenue in any 
country, is the proportion it bears to the actual annual income of the 
country, call the different modes of raising this revenue what you like. 

Now England raises at present for purposes of government 
about j£85i,000,0U0. The income of the United Kingdom is well nigh 
£1,000,000,000* a year. The proportion therefore of the revenue of 
£83,000,000 or even £84,000,000, is about 8| per cent, out of the 
annual income. 

Now India’s income, as I have first roughly shown in 1870 in my 
paper on the Wants and Means of India,t and subsequently in my 
papers on the Poverty of India,{ is hardly £300,000,000 per annum, 
This statement has not been refuted by anybody. On the contrary. 

• _ 

* The Westmimt/tr B.exieu) oi Smxxhaxy gives the National proi'ucl^ui I’or 
1876 of the United Kingdom as £28 per head of population. I do not know 
whether profits of trade are included in this amount. Mr. Grant UufT, in ,1871. took 
£800,000,000—or roundly £80 per head of population. The population i< abow 
34,000,000,- which, at £28, gives £952,000,000. 
t Page 97 of this book, 

$ Page 100 of this book. 

31 
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Mr. Grant Duff, thongh cautiously, admitted in his speech in 1871, in 
^ese vords:—“The income of British India has been guessed at 
£300,000,000 per annum.” And Lord Mayo quoted Mr. Grant Duff’s 
speech soon after, u^ithout any contradiction, but rather with approval. 
If the fact be otherwise, let government give the correct fact every year. 
Out of this income of £300,000,000, the revenue raised in India for 
purposes of government is £65,000,000 or very near 22 percent. 

Thus, then, the actual heaviness of the weight of revenue on India, 
is quite 2^ times as much as that on England. This is the simple fact, 
that out of the grand income of £1,000,000,000—of only 34,000,000 of 
population, England raises for the purposes of government only 8^ per 
cent., while out of the poor, wretched income of £300,000,000 of a 
population of nearly 200,000,000—^two and a half times more, or nearly 
22 per cent., are raised in India for the same purpose, and yet people 
coolly and cruelly write that India is lightly taxed. It must be further 
realised, what this disproportionate pressure, upon a most prosperous 
and wealthy community like th.’it of England, and the most wretched, 
and poverty and famine-stricken people of India, moans. To the one, it 
is not a fleabiic, to the other, it is starvation and death of millions, 
under her present unnatural treatment. For, this is not all. A far 
deeper and worse depth lies behind. 

Let me then once more repeat that out of the grand income of 
£1,000,000,000 a year, England gives only 8^ per cent, for government 
purposes, while out of tho ■wretched poverty of India of an income of 
£300,000,000—she gives 22 per cen4 .for purposes of government. 
Now comes the worst evil of the whole, to which English writers, with 
few exceptions, always shut their eyes. 

Of the £83,000,000 of reA'enue, which is raised in England, every 
farthing returns in some shape or other to the people themselves. In 
fact, England pays with one hand, and receives back with the other. 
And such is the case in every country ou the face of the earth, and so it 
must be—but poor India is doomed otherwise. Out of the £66,000,000, 
taken out of her Avretched income, some £30,000,000 orj][£40,000,000 are 
never returned to the people, hut are eaten up in the country, and taken 
away out of the country, by those who are not the people of the country 
—^by England, in short. I pass over this mournful topic here, as I have 
to refer to it again further on. 

I may be taken to task, that I am making a very indefinite statement, 
when I talk of “ some £30,000,000 or £40,000,000—as being eaten up 
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and taken away by England.'* The fault is not mine, but that of 
government. In 185*3, Sir D. Wedderbum moved for a return for the 
number, salaries, &c. of all the services. The return was ordered in 
July 1873. It is now past 7 years, but has not been made. Again 
1879—^Mr. Bright moved for returns (salaries, &c. 19th June *79) and 
Sir D. Wedderbum moved for Returns (East India Services—20th and 
23rd Juno *79), and (East India Services—24th June ’79). These 
returns hare not yet been made. I hope they are being prepared. 
When these returns are tuade, we shall know definitely and clearly what 
the amount is, that, out of the revenue of £65,000,000, does not at all 
return to the people of India, but is eaten up in, and carried away from, 
India every year, by England. Such reWns ought to be made every 
year. Once it is made, the work of succeeding years will be only the 
alterations or revision for the year, or revised estimates every 2 or 3 
years even will do. To government itself, a return like this will be 
particularly useful. They will then act with clear light, instead of 
groping in darkness as at present, and though actuated with the best of 
intentions, still inflicting upon India untold misfortune and miseries. 
And it will then sc^, how India, of all other countries in the world, is 
subjected to a most unnatural ^ind destructive treatment. 

The next sections VIII and IX on Trade and Railways, are pervaded 
with the same fallacies as those of Mr. Danvers’s Memo, of 28th June 
1880, and to which I rei)lied with my letter of. 13th September 1880. 
I, therefore, do not go over tlie same ground here again. I need only 
refer to one statement, the last sentence of para. 4 of Section VIII:— 

“As to the other lialf of the excess, which is due to the 
cost of English Administration, there can hardly be room for doubt 
that it is to the advantage of India, to pay the sum really necessary to 
secure its peaceful government, without which, no progress would be 
possible; and so long as this condition is not violated, it docs not 
seem material whether a part of the charge has to be met in England 
or not.” • 

A statement, more wrong ia its premises and conclusion, can hardly 
be met with. Let us see. 

% 

By “ the other half of the excess” is meant £8,000,400. , 

The Commissioners tell the public that India pays £8,000,000 
for securing peaceful goverument. This is the fiction. What are the 
facts ? 
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England, of all nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the utmost 
seijurity of life and property of every kind, from a strong and peaceful 
government For this, England “ £83,000,000 a year. 

In the same manner, India “ pays” not £8,000,000, but £65,000,000 
for the same purpose, and should be able and willing to “ twice 
or thrice £65,000,000, under natural circumstances, similar to those of 
England. 

Thus, England “ pays” £83,000,000 and India “ pays” £65,000,000 
for purposes of peaceful government. But here the parallel ends, and 
English writers, with very few exceptions, fight shy of going beyond 
this point, and misstate the mat^^er as is done in the above extract. Let 
us see what is beyond. 

Of the 83,000,000 which England “ pays” for security of life and 
property, or peaceful government, every farthing returns to the people 
themselves, It is not even a fieabito or any bite to the people of 
England that they “ pay” .£83,000,000 for peaceful government. They 
simply give with one hand and receive back with the other. The 
country and the people enjoy the full benefit of every farthing they 
either produce in the country or earn with foreign trade. 

But with India, the fact is quite otherwise. Out of the £65,000,000 
which she like England for peaceful government, £30,000,000 

or £40,000,000 do not return to the people of the country. These 
£30,000,000 or £40,000,000 are eaten up in the country, and carried 
away from the country, by a foreign people. The people of India are 
thus deprived of this enormous amount, year after year, and are, as a 
natural consequence, weakened more and more every year in their 
capacity for production, or, in plain words, India is being simply 
destroyed. 

The romance is, that there is security of life and property in India, 
The reality is, that there is no such thing. 

There is security of *life and property in one sense or way, i. e. the 
people are secure from any violence from each other or from native 
despots. So far, there is real security of life and property, and for 
which India never denies her gratitude. But from England’s own grasp, 
there is no securit) of property at all, and as a consequence no security 
for life. India’s property is not secure. What is secure and well 
secure is, that England is perfectly safe and secure, and does so with 
perfect security, to carry away from India and to eat up in India, her 
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property at the present rate of some £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 
a year. 

The reality therefore is, that the policy of English rule as it is (not 
as it can and should be), is an everlasting, unceasing and every-day- 
increasing foreign invasion, utterly, though gradually, destroying the 
country. I venture to submit, that every right-minded Englishman, 
calmly and seriously considering the problem of the present condition 
and treatment of India by England, will come to this conclusion. 

The old invaders came with the avowed purpose of plundering the 
wealth of the country. They plundered and wont away, or conquered 
and became the natives of the country. But the great misfortune of 
India is, that England did not mean, or wish, or come, with the inten¬ 
tion of plundering, and yet events have taken a course which has made 
England the worst foreign invader she has had the misfortune to have. 
India does not get a moment to breathe or revive. ‘ More Europeans,’ 
‘ more Europeans,’ is the eternal cry, and this very reprfrt itself of the 
Commission is not free from it. 

The prcRont position of England in India has, moreover, produced 
another most deplorable evil, from wliich the worst of old foreign 
invasions was free. That with‘the deprivation of tl)e vital, material blood 
of the country, to tlie extent of £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 a year, 
the Avhole higher ‘‘ wisdom” of the country is also carried away. 

I therefore venture to submit, that India 'does not enjoy security of 
her pioperiy and life, and also moreover, of “ knowledge” or “wisdom.” 
To millions in India, life is simply “ half feeding” or starvation, or 
fiitnines and disease. 

View the Indi.'iu problem from any point you like, you come hack 
again and again to this central fact, that England takes from India 
every yesir £30,000,000 or £40,000,<>00 worth of Jicr property with 
all the lamentable consequences from such a loss, and with a continuous 
diminution of the capacity of India for production, together with the 
moral loss of all higher wisdom. • 

India would be quite able tyid willing to “ pay,” as every other country, 
or as England “ pays,” for peaceful government. But no country on 
the face of the earth can stand the deprivation of property Aat India 
is subjected to, without being crashed to death. • 

Suppose England were subjected tc such a condition at the hand of 
some foreign; power and would she not to a man clamour, that far better 
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would thej fly at each other’s throat, have strifes in streets of oivil wars, or 
fights in fields for foreign wars, with all the chances of fame or fortune 
otf*survival, than to submit to the inglorious, miserable deaths from 
poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease in case of survival. I 
have no hesitation in appealing to any Englishman to say, which of the 
two deaths he would prefer, and I shall not have to wait long for the reply. 

What i^ property worth to India, which she can only call her own in 
name, but not in reality, and which her own children cannot enjoy 1 
What is life worth to her that must perish by millions at the very touch 
of drought or distress, or can have only a half starving existence ? 

The confusion and fallacy in the extract I have given above, therefore, 
consists in this. It is not that India pays for peaceful government some 
£8,000,000. She pays for it £66,000,000, just as England pays 
£84,000,000. But there is one feature peculiar to India. She needs 
British wise and beneficent guidaixce and supervision. British aid of 
this kind can,i under any circumstances, be but from outside the Indian 
family, i. e. foreign. This aid must be reasonably paid for by India. 
Now, if the whole foreign agency of European men and materials, re¬ 
quired under the direct and indirect control of government, both in 
India and England, in every shape or form, be clearly laid down, to be 
confined within the limit of a fixed “ foreign list ” of say £5,000,000, or 
even say £8,000,000, though very much, which the Commissioners ask 
India should pay; India could very probably pay, without being so 
destroyed as at present. But the present thoughtless and merciless 
exhaustion of some £30,000,000, or £40,000,000, or may be even much 
more, is crushing, cruel, and destructive. 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the continuance of 
the present drain will be, in plain English, nothing less than plunder 
of an unceasing foreign invasion, and not a reasonable price for a bene¬ 
ficent rule, as the Commissioners wrongly and thoughtlessly endeavour 
to persuade the public. 

The great misfortune of India is that the temptation or tendency 
towards selfishness and ^elf-agg^andisement of their own countrymen, is 
too great and blinding for Englishmen (with few exceptions) connected 
with India, to see that power is a sacred trust and responsibility for the 
good of the people. We have this profession to any amount, hut unless 
and till the conscifcnce of England, and of English honest thinkers and 
statesmen, is awakened, the performance will remain poor or nil as at 
present. 
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L^rd RipoQ said—^India needs rest. More true wards cannot be 
spoken. Yes—she needs rest—rest from the present unceasing and 
ever-increasing foreign invasion, from whose unceasing blows she Ufts 
not a moment allowed to breathe. 

I said before that even this Famine Report was not free from the 
same clamour, “ more Europeans, more Europeans.” 

Whenever any\uestion of reform arises, the only remedy that suggests 
itself to English officials’ minds, is, “ apply more European leeches, apply 
more European leeches!” 

The Commission suggests the institution of an Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, and a very important suggestion * it is. But they soon forget 
that it is for Ivdia this is required, and that it is at India’s expense it 
has to be done, that it is from India’s wretched income has this expendi¬ 
ture to be provided, and tljat India cannot afford to have more blood 
sucked out of her for more Europeans, and deprive so much her own 
children ; in short, that native agency, under a» good English head or 
two, would be the most natural and proper agency for the purpose. 
No, prostrate as India is, and for which very reasoii, the Commission 
was appointed to suggest a remedy, they can only say, “more 
Europeans ”—as if no such thiug as a people existed in India. 

Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for England,—that 
French or German youths be instructed at England’s expense, and that 
such youtlis make up the different public departments, he would be at once 
scouted and laughed at. And yet, these Commi<58100ers thoughtlessly 
and seriously suggest and recommend to aggravate the very evil for 
which they were expected to suggest a remedy. 

I appeal most earnestly to His Lordship, the Secretary of State for 
India, that though the department suggested by the Commissioners is 
very important. His Lordship would not adopt the mode which the 
Commissioners have suggested with good intentions, but with thought¬ 
lessness, about the rights and needs of India. That with the exception 
of some thoroughly qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the 
whole agency ought to be‘native, on the lines described by the 
Commissioners. There can be no lack of natives of the kind required, 
or it would be a very poor compliment indeed to the Ecfhcational 
exertions of the English rulers during the past half a dbntury. 

A new danger is now threatening India. Hitherto India’s wealth 
above the surface of the land has been draining away to England. Now 
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the wealth tww^er the surface of the land, will also be taken awaj/and 
India lies prostrate and unable to help herself. England has taken 
away her capital That sanse capital will be brought to take away all 
such mineral wealth of the country as requires application of large 
capital and expensive machinery. With the exception of the employ¬ 
ment of the lower classes of bodily and mental labourers, the larger 
portion of the produce will, in several shapes, be eaten up and carried 
away by th© Europeans, first as servants and next in profits and 
dividends, and poor India will have to thank her stars, that she will 
get some crumbs, in the lower employments of her children. And 
great will be the sounding of trumpets of the wealth found in India, 
and the blessings conferred on India, just as wc have sickeningly 
dinned into our ears, day after day, about Railways, Foreign Trade, &c. 

Now, this may sound very strange, that knowing full well the benefits 
of foreign capital to any country, I should complain of its going to 
India. 

There is, under present circumstances, one great difTorence m the modes 
in which English capital goes to every other country and India. To 
every other country, English capitalists lend, and th’ore is an end of their 
connection with the matter. The people of the country use and enjoy 
the benefit f)f the capital m every way, and pay to the capitalists their 
interest or dividend, and as some capitalists know to their co.st, not even 
that. But, with India, the case is quite different. English capitalists 
do not merely lend, but w'ith their capital, they themselves invade the 
* country. The produce of the capital is mostly eaten up by their own 
countrymen, and after that, they carry away the rest in the shape of 
profits and dividends. The people themselves of the country do not 
derive the same benefit "which is derived by every other country from 
English capital. The guaranteed Eailways, not only ate up everything 
in this manner, but compelled India to make up the guaranteed interest 
also from her produce. The remedy then was adopted of making State 
Railways. Now under the peculiar circumstances of India’s present 
prostration, state-works would be, no doubt, the best means of securing 
to India the lienefits o^ English capital. But the misfortune is that the 
same canker eats into the state-works also;—^the same eating up of the 
substance by European employes. The plan by which India can be 
really benefited would be, that all kinds of public works, or mines, or all 
works, that require capital, be undertaken by the state, with English 
capital and native agency, with some thoroughly competent Europeans at 
the head, as may be absolutely necessary. 
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Suf posing that there was even extravagance or loss, government mak¬ 
ing np any deficiency of the interest of the loans from general revenue, 
will not matter much, though there is no reason why, with proper care, 
a native agency cannot be formed good enough for efficient and economic 
working. Anyhow, in such a case, the people of India will then really 
derive the benefit of English capital, as every other country does, with 
the certainty of English capitalists getting their interest from th© govern¬ 
ment, who have complete control over the revenues of India, and can 
without fail provide for the interest. 

For some time, therefore, and till India, by a change in the present 
destructive policy of h^avy European agency, has revived and is able 
to help herseir in a free field, it is neeessai*y that all great undertakings 
which India herself is unable to carry out for developing the resources 
of the country, should be undertaken by the State, but carried out 
chiefly by native agency, and by preparing natives for the purpose. 
Then will India recover her blood from every direq^ion. India 
sorely needs the aid of English capital. But itfis English capital that 
she needs and not the English invasion, to come also and eat up 
both capital and prodhee. 

As things are taking their course at present with regard to the gold 
mines, if they prove successful, groat will be the trumpeting of India’s 
wealth being increased, while it will all he being carried away 
by England. 

I 

In the United States the people of the country enjoy all the benefits 
of their mines and public works with English capital, and pay to England 
her fair interest ; and in cases of failures of the schemes, while the 
people have enjoyed the benefit of the capital, sometimes both capital 
and interest are gone. The schemes fail, and the lenders of capital may 
lament, but the people have enjoyed the capital and the produce as far 
as they went. 

I have no donbb that in laying my views plainly before the Secretary 
of State, my motives or sentiments towards the British rule will not be 
misunderstood. I believe that the result of the British rule can he 
a blessing to India and a glor^ to England,—a result worthy of the 
foremost and most humane nation on the face of the earth. I desire that 
this should take place, and I therefore lay my humble views before our 
rulers without shrinking. It is no pleasure to me to dwell incessantly oa 
the wretched, heart-rending, blood-boiling condition of India. None 
will rejoice more than myself if my views are proved to be mistaken. The 
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turn total of all is, that without any such intention or wish, and *with 
eveiy desire for the good of India, England has, in reality, been the 
£oBt disastrous and destructive foreign invader of India, and under 
present lines, unceasingly and everyday increasingly continues to be so. 
This unfortunate fact is to be boldly faced by England; and I am 
sanguine that, if once England realises this position, she would recoil 
from it^nd vindicate to the world her great mission of Humanity 
and Civilization among mankind. I am writing to English yentlemeny 
and I have no fear but that they would receive my sincere utterances 
with the generosity and love of justice of English gentlemen. 

In concluding these remarks, I feel bound to say that as far as I can 
judge from Mr. Caird’s separate paper on the Condition of India, he 
appears to have realised the abnormal economical condition of India, 
and I cannot but feel the true English manliness and moral courage he 
has displayed, that, though he went out an avowed defender of the Indian 
govemmentj he spoke out his convictions, and what he saw within his 
opportunities. India Aeeds the help of such manly, conscientious, true¬ 
hearted English gentlemen to study and probe her forlorn condition, 
and India may then fairly hope for ample redress cre long, at England’s 
hands and conscience. 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

32, Great St. Helens, 

London^ 4ith January 1881. 


CHAPTER VI. 

WRITINGS— 

III. 

ADMISSION OF EDUCATED NATIVES INTO THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

(A Memorandum respectfully submitted for the coiisideration of Sir StafEoi-d 

Niiithcotc, May 2, 1S68.) 

“ There is only one other point included in the Bill which I must 
mention, and it is one of considerable importance and interest. I am 
sorry I do not see the member for Brighton in his place, who has given 
a notice with reference to the subject—it'relates to the admission of the 
natives into the Civil Service of India. It was always felt by the old 
Court of Directors, hy the Indian Council, by all the Homo authorities, 
and, indeed, by‘the Indian authorities also, that it was most desirably 
as far as possible, to make provision for the employment of the natives 
of India ; but the difficulty has been in what way it could he accom- 
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plishei. When the member for Brighton brings forward the motion for 
which he has given notiee, that competitive examinations should be held 
in India, I shall feel it my duty to state the reasons why I cannof 
assent to that proposal. I do not think it would be at all suitable to 
the condition of India, that the Civil Service should be thrown open to 
anybody who can pass the best competitive examination among the 
natives of India; for, although I am a strong advocate for competitive 
examinations in this country, I do not think they apply to such a 
country as India, where you require, not the cleverest men, but various 
other qualifications, whicli you are not so w’ell able to test by competitive 
examinations .”—Extract from Sir Stafford Northcoie's Speech in the 
House of Commons^ 23rd April. 

It is said in the above extract:— 

“ It was always felt by the old Court of Directors, by the Indian 
Council, by all the Home Authorities, and, indeed, by the Indian 
Authorities also, that it was most desirable, as far as possilife, to make 
provision for the employment of the natives of Infiia ; but the diflicuUy 
has been in what way it could be accomplished.” 

This comes rather strange, at this time of day, in the thirty-fifth year 
of a statute, and tenth year of a Royal Proclamation, as if proving that 
those suspicious natives, who regarded the statutory and Royal promises 
as never intended to be fulfilled, tvcrc in the right. Or otherwise, why 
should there have been any difiiculty ? Parliam.ent and our gracious 
Sovereign have declared that race or creed should make no difference 
between her Majesty’s subjects, and why should not, then, the natives 
of India Lave been, or be even now, allowed a door similar to that by 
which the English enter the service ? 

Further :— 

“ For although I am a strong advocate for competitive examinations 
in this country, I do not think they apply to such a country as India, 
where 3 'ou require, not the cleverest men, but various other qualifications, 
which you are not so well able to test by competitive examinations.” 

I do not suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote does not require clever¬ 
ness as one of the necessary qualifications. And next, it does not appear 
how, if those “ various other qualifications ” cannot bo tested by «ompe 
titive examination in the natives, they can be tested in the Englishmen. 

How is the cleverness to be tested ? Competition is the means 
adopted for the English candidates. Why should it not be for the 
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natives? No doubt it is the opinion of some that competitive exlEtmina^ 
tions are useless. Be the worth of that opinion what it may, you have 
adopted the system, and till you abolish it, there is no reason why it 
should not bo equally applicable to all candidates. However, be the 
test of cleverness that Sir Stafford Northcote may consider best what it 
may, it is necessary that, whatever that test may be, it should be clearly 
laid dewn, so that the natives may know what ivS retiuired of them, 
endeavour to qualify themselves accordingly, and may get admission if 
BO qualified.* Next comes the question of the “ various other qualificar 
tions ” Which 8ir Stafford says are necessary. These may be divided in 
two classes, personal and adventitious. Every one will admit that 
besides education and integrity, there must be also in the servant, tact, 
judgment, good temper, *eal, industry, and general administrative 
powers. I do not suppose that Sir Stafford requires that a candidate 
must first show that he is a Canning, a Lawrence, or an Eljdiinstone, 
before any opportunity is given him. About ability and integrity, I 
have giveif" ample testimony to show that the educated natives, and even 
others (aecorditig to Sir F. ITalliday and others) now in the public 
service, have generally proved themselves able an,d tru.stworthy. As to 
tact, judgment, &c,, the very fact of the success and ellieieney with which 
these servants have performed their duties, issulficieut to prove that these 
servants must have phown those other qualifications, or otherwise they 
could not have performed their duties with eilieiency. How are these 
qualities tested in the English candidates/ and why shouhi there be any 
other method adopted for the natives of India, especially wlien they have 
shown, by actual service, so far as limited opportunity is afforde,d them 
that they possessed the “ other qualifications” also. If it be said that 
out of those employed in the public service only few have shown any 
very great administrative abilities, it is simply because tlioy had very^ 
little opportunity. If they cannot rise above the cloputy-collectorships, 
or assistant-conimissionerships, how can they show whether any of 
them have great abilities and qualifications ? But even under every 
drawback, in the very narrow opportunity the natives have had, some 


* It is sometimes said that intellectual ech.catioii is not enongli. Now it is a 
mistake to suppose that the education of the English schools and colleges of India 
is only intellectual. With the exception of not teaching the principal dogmas of 
Christianity, their education is as moral as can possibly be. The whole range of 
the English litcratiun in which the native is educated is full of the high moral and 
religious tone of the nineteenth centuiy. It is giving very scanty credit to this 
literature, and to the efforts of English educationists, that the result is not 
productive of moral good, but thanks to both such is not the fact. 
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“ capitW administrators” have risen among them. We know what is 
thought of Sir Salar Jung, or Sir Dinkar Rao, or Sir Madava Rao by_^ 
Government officials themselves. 

Sir Richard Temple, in his letter on the Comparative Merits of 
British and Native Rule, says ; “ Further, in justice to native rule, it 
should be said that within the century of our supremacy, there haye not 
only been good sovereigns who are too well-known to require mention 
here, bnt also good ministers, really capital adrmnistrators*^ (the italicis¬ 
ing is mine), “ who have adftrned the service to which they belong ; 
such as Purnea of Mysore, and Tantia Jogh of Indore, in the past, and 
Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Sir Dinkar Kao of Gwalior, Sir T. Madava 
Rao of 'IVavancorc, in the present.”* The fatter have not merely been 
declared as able administrators, but have been for that reason considered 
deserving of being knighted by our sovereign. 

It cannot be ffiirly urged that natives have not in them cjjcments of 
success and greatness if they get the opportunity. • It must also be re¬ 
membered that, notwithstanding thousands of English civilians during 
the past century, the* great names cannot be counted by scores ; and 
these were, of course, attained according to opportunity and ability of 
the individuals. More cannot be,’ and ought not to be, expected from 
the natives. If a certain method is adopted for the selection of the 
Englishman, there is no reason (except for some exceptional circum¬ 
stances to whicli f shall refer hereafter,) that a different one should he 
adopted for the natives. 

The adventitious qualifications are those of caste, or riches, or birth. 
I certainly do not wish to say a word against the proper respect and 
position due to these in state or society. But to say that for public 
service any of these is absolutely necessary, is not only unreasonable, 
but detrimental to the State. It may bo said that Hindus of high caste 
may not respect those of lower castes in the service. Is it for the 
British to maintain and encourage such distinction and feeling ? or is it 
the mission of Britain (and to which several of the comparers of the 


* Tn a note, Sir Richard Temple, with natural jiride, says that both Sir Salar 
Jung and Sir T. Madava Rao owed to British training. Why, exceptinf some 
faults, both of omission and commiBsion, it will Ijp difficult to deny that almost 
all good that India now enjoys is owing to British rulers, or theif presence, advice 
or example. The real question now to be studied from time to time is, how far 
does any native state approach the Koglisli standard, and how far the English 
rule in India approaches the English rule in England. 
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Britisli and native rule referred with pride) to teach the natives of India 
.that before law the high and low are equal, and that merit, and not 
caste, will carry the day. However, be this as it may, is it a fact that 
the higher caste people will not respect power and merit in a person of 
the lower caste ? Are the Gaikwar, and Scindia, and Holkar of high 
caste ? ^ Are there not several princes and nobles, and men high in 
public service, or wealthy, who are not of high caste ; and are they for 
that reason treated with less respect than if they had been Brahmins 
or Kshutrees f 

Again, among the Mahomedaus there can be no such distinction and 
disinclination arising from caste.” In connexion with this question 
of caste, there is one exceptional circumstance, to which I shall refer 
hereafter. 

The same remark; upplj to riches. No doubt, when a man rises, 
whether from a low caste, or from poverty, there will be many found, 
quite as much in this country as in any other, ‘wlio would first look 
down upon him with superciliousness, and call him an upstart ; but 
when he is in power, or influence, and has stamped his character, we 
know how those very sneerers will turn round and admire the “ self- 
made man.” Is it for the English rulers to teach the people of India 
that riches are the passport to service and honour ? I cannot persuade 
myself that Sir Staflbrd meant riches as a necessary qualification, that 
a young man may he a mediocre, or a dunce, and yet, if he is bom 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, he is qualified to serve the State; 
while another, no matter whatever liis personal qualifications may b^ 
is to be cast aside because his father is a poor man, and maintains his 
family by honest industry. Riches shall always have its duo influence 
and respect, but that it should be a necessary qualification for State 
service will, I dare say, be not seriously urged by any. Is birth, again, 
a necessary passport for respect by the people 1 As the present matter 
relates to India, I would draw my ifiustrations from that country. 
What birth could the late Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy boast of, yet 
is there a man more universally respected and admired than he ? Are 
not the natives of India proud of that name ? Did the late Hon. Shum- 
bhoonath, to whose high character and qualifications the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice of Calcutta have borne high testimony— 
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claim high birth ? He was a ” self-made man,” and yet we learn on the 
highest authority that he was respected by his countrymen.* 

In fact, it is only human nature, whether here or in India, that the 
man of merit, and in power, will command respect, be his origin humble 
or high, or rather the humbler origin will command the greater admi* 
ration. Mountstuart Elphinstone says, the first Nawab o£ Ooje was a 
petty merchant, the ancestors of Holkar were goatherds, and those of 
Scindia slaves, the first Peshwa a village accountant. 

Many other highly respected natives can bo named who have not claims 
to high birth, or at most of a generation or two, and that under British 
auspices. » 

Are the natives so far an exception to human nature, that while a 
Disraeli becoming a Premier may be admired and praised, not only in 
the United Kingdom, but all over the world, more than if he had been 
bom with a coronet on his liead, the people of Iiylia would fee so lost to 
a feeling of nattiral pride in similar cases, that they Avould be soiry to 
see any among themselves rise from the ranks ? I am cciiiainly the last 
person not to allow to birth its due. It has its advantj»ges to the poli¬ 
tical and social condition of a eomitry, wliich it is impossible to ignore. 
It is, therefore, highly desirable that this element should have its due 
strength and position in society. But it must not be forgotten that there 
is no family of birth but that it had an humble origin. When a family 
has once risen, it is capable of doing a great deal of good (if it has the 
will and ability), acting from a certain vantage-ground of position and 
influence, which the one wliich has yet to raise itself does not possess. 
But if free scope is not given to others, who have energy of character 
and nobility of soul and intellect, and thus fresh blood is not introduced 
from time to time, the aristocracy of a country may gradually sink. It 
will suffer the worst consequences of “caste,” as capacity and character 
are not the monopoly of the high-born. Every age, while proud of those 
that left their marks in former times, must leave, and very properly 


* The father of Bahoo Dwarkanalh Mittra, the preaentJudgeof the Bengal High 
Court, was a clerk at Rs. 6 per month; Baboos K. M. Chatterjee and S. Sirkar, 
both occupying high positions in the service, began as cooks. Baboo Digumbur 
Mittra, lately a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal; Pundit Vydiasagur, 
late Principal of Sanscrit College; the presentPiincipal of the same College; Molvi 
Abdool Lalif, lately a member of the Legislative Council of Bon»l; Moonalii .^eer 
Ally, also a member of Council, and several other worthies of Calcutta, claim no 
high birth. The father of Mr. Moneckjee Cursetjee, the second Judge of the 
Small Cause Court of Bombay, was a “self-mad e man.” Messrs. Dosabhoy Framjee 
and Nana Morojee, Magistrates of Bombay, ar3 highly respected, 
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aspires to leave, its own mark also, and this mark of one Disraeli is worth 
a great deal more than that of other equally good and great men horn 
with power and influence. Such a result, however, can only be possible 
when there is a fair field for all. These remarks apply to India with 
special force, as I shall show hereafter, when treating of the few excep¬ 
tional circumstances connected with the question of Indian Civil Service. 

r 

At first, want of education and integrity was urged, and very justly 
too, as a bar to the service of the state. Committees of Parliament 
repeatedly questioned witnesses with regard to these necessary qualifi¬ 
cations. And, up to the present time, it was considered that, if those 
qualifications could he proved to be possessed by the natives, their 
eligibility to high service in the State, and their right to similar treat¬ 
ment wdth Englishmen, would be complete. When, liowever, not only 
in abstract discussion or theory, but by actual facts of service rendered 
with eificiency and integrity, these qualifications are proved, “other 
qualification". ” now come to light, to be necessary for the natives of India, 
as if those other qualifications were not as equally necessary for the 
English servants ; as if those “ other qualifications ” were, in the case 
of the English candidates, proved by competition alone ; and as if the 
test of these other qualifications in the Englishman will not be made as 
much in his actual service as in tlie case of the native. 

It is proposed that the uncovenanted service be made native. Then 
the question naturally arises, do not these uncovenanted offices also 
require those “ various other qualifications If ” If they do, and if the 
natives can be supposed to possess them, so as to be fit for the uncove- 
nanted service, on what grounds can they bo debarred from competing for 
the covenanted service, and showing in actual service, as they would do 
in the uncovenanted service, that they possess the “ various other 
qualificatiouB” also ? 

There are, in the case of India, as I have said above, some exceptional 
circumstances, and it is, 1 fully admit, necessary to bear them in mind, 
and to make proper provision for them. These are political and religious. 

If India wants England to rule it for a long time, for its own regenera¬ 
tion and benefit, it stands to reason that the English service must be in 
the majority, and that certain places of high executive power should re¬ 
main in their hands only. Let the English boldly and straightforwardly 
say that, for the interests of both countries, as they must be the predo¬ 
minant people, they must have the larger share in the service; and let 
them say that two-thirds or three-fourths of the service must be English; 
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’that,nnoreover, all positions of the highest executive power, such as Gover¬ 
nors, Executive Councillors, and any such others, which must be distinct^ 
described, must remain at the disposal of the Government, and, if neces¬ 
sary, for Englishmen only. Such a straightforward avowal, though it 
may, perhaps, prove a little distasteful to some natives, will at least 
command their rcspeet and also the acquiescence of all reasonable natives. 
Both the rulers and the subjects will know clearly their positTOn, and 
mutual satisfaction, contentment of the natives, and sure stability of the 
British rule will he the result. 

The next special circumstance is that the survivors of the old power 
displaced by the British should be as far as practicable drawn into the 
service, and made to feel an interest in Che British rule, or at least to 
be reconciled to tlieir change of fate. For this purpose, it would be no 
doubt an important act of policy, to make some arrangements by which 
the scions of thfsc old great families might be brought into the seiwice. 
If it be contended that such scions would not condesceral to stand 
competition with other people (whether it may Sc desirable or not, as 
far as possible, to encourage such a feeling), as such a feeling does exist, 
and will for a gcneriftiou or two naturally exist; and as, at the same 
time, the exceptional clreumstances of the case require that some 
concession bo made to them, if these scions otherwise follow the advice 
of the rulers and (pialify themselves for the service, let a portion of the 
one-third or one-fourth of the service that may be fixed upon to be native 
be reserved for such appointments, at the discretion of the Viceroy. 
But there is no reason whatever that, because some exceptional provision 
of this nature is recpiired to be made for these scions, the just rights of 
the whole po})ulation should be kept in abeyance. There is another 
very important reason, both arising from policy as well as justice, that 
the rising educated generation should be enlisted in the cause of the 
British rule. The higher classes in general, and especially those who 
have lost power, have still kept themselves aloof from educating their 
sons, and are hardly quite reconciled to the loss of power and influence 
they have sustained. There is no blame to them in,this state of affairs. 
They do not see quite yet what they have to-do with English learning, 
or what its character is. Whaf they understand as learning is their 
Shastras or their Koran, and other Oriental literature, and this laming 
they are accustomed to leave to the Brahmin or Molvi. When they 
want the advice of learning, they can have it from these depositories. 
In such circumstances it is a puzzle to them, when they think 
about it at all, what English learning may be, and why tliey should 
32 
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want it. Moreover, the want of a career adds t6 their indifference. 
I! some such plan as 1 have suggested before can he adopted, 
by which these scions can be drawn into English service, and made to 
feel their interest in its continuance, no doubt it will be a great advan* 
tage. I do not mean to cast the least suspicion on the probable loyalty 
or gratitude of the fallen great of the past, and admit fully the necessity 
of reconciling them to the revolution in their fortunes. It would not 
be, however, surprising if the good feeling towards the British rule 
ended with this reconciliation, and did not develop into thorough loyalty 
or deep gratitude. They may consider that tlie share given to them in 
the administration was their due, and an act of policy. Be this view 
right or wrong, at least several of the comparers of the British and 
native rule have expressed in no encouraging terras, the present or 
■possible feeling of these fallen great. Supposing, however, this view 
to be wrong, and as 1 sincerely hope and believe the native chiefs and 
noblemen, jvhen they are once led to understand and feel an interest 
in tlie Englisli rule, v^ould prove loyal and grateful, a foreign govern¬ 
ment like the English in India cannot afford to depend upon this 
contingency only. This government also needs an aristocracy, a n.ative 
power,—an influence of its own creation. It only stands to reason that 
those who would owe their rank, position, in short their all to the British 
Government, .and who would strongly feel their interest in the preserva¬ 
tion of the order of things in w'hich they rose, would naturally bo its best 
, supporters, both from gratitude and interest. A power of no mean 
order is now rising in the State. Say what you will, the native press 
does, and will exorcise its influence. It gradually passes into the hands 
of the educated, and the talent of the country. The feeling of loyalty in 
this body is at present undoubted. The sentiment that they owe their 
education and elevation as men to the British is very strong, and it is 
high time that, by reasonable concessions, they nnist bo enlisted in the 
English cause. They understand and appreciate the genius and spirit of 
the British rule most, and they are its best exponents at present. Enlist 
this rising power created by yourselves on your side, and, coupled with a 
bold system of public w^orks for the prosperity of the mass, you may well 
defy any internal revolution or external ihvasion. The opening therefore 
of the^competition in India, and making the native feel an equality with 
his English tclJow-subjecti^ instead of the humiliation of a conquered 
people, and thereby making them sure of a proper share in the adminis¬ 
tration, has now become not only an act of justice, but of groat state 
policy. It would be a great pity to let this power feel dusatisfaction 
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and brood over its wrongs. It will afterwards be useless, when mischief 
arises, to charge the natives with ingratitude. You cannot destroy a 
power, whether physical or moral. You can only regulate it. If you 
stop a cuiTrent, it will overflow its barriers. If you stop a moral force, 
it will as surely break through its barriers. 

The third special circumstance to be considered with regard to India 
is the position of the peoy)le of some of the lowest castes, whom the 
higher castes do not touch even. Government has from a wise policy 
of toleration thought proper not to hurt the feelings of the natives, by 
compelling association of those people among them, so in all Government 
schools these people are not allowed admission. In missionary schools 
there is no such prohibition. The consoquience is that some of them 
may offer themselves at the door of tho examination room. Now, how¬ 
ever unvvilliiig Government may be to cast out any man for his caste, the 
same consideration which lias induced it to exclude them from Goverur- 
ment schools must prevail also for their exclusion from the service ; at 
least for some time, because this exclusion will uot®last long. On the 
one hand, the educated rising generations are gradually divesting them¬ 
selves of such social bans; and on the other, new influences, the rail and 
steam, are effectually breaking down these unfortunate distinctions. 

Lastly, there is some provision necessary to be made for several meri¬ 
torious persons already in the service. They cannot now enter the 
covenanted service by competition. If powers properly defined, so as 
not to be suttered to be a dead letter, be allowed *to the Viceroy, these 
meritorious servants niny also 1 )h admitted into the covenanted service, 
wdthin the limit that may be allotted for the native service, in addition 
to promotions in the uncovenauted service. With the exception of the 
above-stated four exceptional circumstances, I do not know that there is 
any other to be specially provided for, and there is no reason that, 
beyond this, any difference should he made in the mode of admission of 
the English and native subjects of her Majesty into the covenanted 
service. The strangest part of tlie whole thing is, that on tlie one hand 
we are told that competition is not applicable to Indja, and, on the other, 
we have taunts thrown into our tooih by others, that we wish to escape 
competition, and to get into the* service without passing the ordeal to 
which Englishmen submit. While competition is .here dcclared^to be 
inapplicable to India, the Lieuteuant-Gwernor of Bengal finds it necessary 
to adopt it, to some extent, as a first step for the subordinate service. 

As Sir Stafford has not stated w'hat the “ other qualifications” are to 
w’rch he alluded, I am obliged to work in the dark at present. I there* 
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fore earnestly request in simple fairness that no adverse decision be come 
to on Mr. Fawcett’s resolution, so that a fair opportunity be given to 
discuss the merits of Sir Stafford’s objections and provisions at the second 
reading of the bill. 

The reply of Sir Stafford Northcote to the deputation which waited on 
him in A ugust last, was an approval of our two prayers, and 1 hope 
that this approval may now be carried into effect. 


IV. 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Bevised Memorandum on the most impoitant Eefoms needed by India. 

{Submitted for the consideration of the late and present Viceroys, 
and. sorn^ other high Officials in India in 1884.) 

The whole Indian pi oblom in all its aspects, material, moral, indus¬ 
trial, educational, political, &c., will be solved only when means arc 
adopted to check tbo annual disastrous drain of the produce of India 
and to bring it within reasonable and moderate limits. I have gone into 
the details of this subject in my papers on “ The Poverty of India,” and in 
the Correspondence with the Secretary of State for India on the “ Con¬ 
dition of India.” 1 shall add here only one more testimony of the 
highest financial authority, the late Finance Minister, Sir E. Baring, on. 
' the extreme poverty of India, and corroborating my calculation of the 
very low income of this country as compared with the worst European 
country—Turkey. Here is this emphatic testimony in addition to the 
opinions given in my ” Poverty of India,” Part I., especially of Lords 
Lawrence and Mayo, and ol Mr. Grant Duff as Under Secretary of State 
for India, with regard to all India, at page 278. Sir E. Baring in his 
Budget speech of 18tli March, 1882, say.s:— 


“ It has been calculated that the average income per head of popula¬ 
tion in India is not more than rupees 27 a year,* and though I am not 
prepai'ed to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this 
sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax- 
payingicommunity is exceedingly poor. To derive any very large increase 


* I make not more tlwni rupees 20, I requested Sir E. Baring to give me his 
calculations, either to correct mine or his. but I am sonry he declined. How'cver 
this difference is a matter of not much consequence, as it makes but veiy little 
differeuec in proving the ejetremepoverty of Lidia. The italics are mine. 
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of revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously impossible, 
and if it were possible, would be unjustifiable.” ^ 

Again, in the discussion on the same Budget, he said, after repeating 
the above statement of rupees 2? per head per annum :— 

“. . . But he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extretne 
poverty; of the mass of the people. In England the average income per 
head of population was £3'‘} per head; in France it was C:i3; in Turkey, 
which was the poorest country in Europe, it was per head. He 
would ask honourable members to think what rupees 27 per annum was 
to support a person, and then he would ask whether a few annas was 
nothing to such poor people.” 

This was stated in connection with salt duty. It must 1)0 remembered 
that rupees 27 (or my rupees 20) is the average income, including that 
of the richest, or all various disproportionate distribution that takes 
place among all grades of people, while the average of the lower classes 
only will be very poor indeed. ® 

Tlie whole problem of Inriia is in a mitshell. can a foreign 

rule be anything but a curse to any country, except so far it approaches 
a native rule. 

Hoping that my pa]>ers will be carefully studied, I confine myself 
here to the remedy of the evil in its practical form. 1 may explain 
here that a part of the drain I cr>mplain of is not to be laid <Urectly at 
the door of Oovorument. It is in the hands of thfe natives to prevent it 
if they could aud would. 1 mean tlie employment of uon-otlioial pro¬ 
fessional agency, such as barristers, solicitors, engineers, doctors, &c* 
Though not directly^ the English ofiicial agency indirectly compels 
natives to employ such European non-olficial agcjicy. English officials in 
power generally, and naturally, sliow more sympathy with aud give 
greater encouragement to English professional men. The result is that 
the portion of the drain caused by the uon-ollieial Eurc>poans is as much, 
though indirectly, the result of Government or ofticial action, as the 
other portion of the drain. The remedy, thorelors, I am proposing, 
will influence the whole drain. 

This remedy is in the power of the Englisli Parliament OJily. It is 
(though at first sight it is not so readily apparent) tlio transfereace of 
examinations to India for services in all the c'vil dcpjytments—civil, 
medical, engineering, forest, telegraph, or any other. Canada, Australia, 
or the Cape, are not compelled to go to England for their services. 
Over India alone does England impose its despotic will in this one 
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respect. This, in fact, is the one important act of the British nation, 
T.hich is now un-English and unjust, and which mars and nullifies all the 
other blessings (which are not few) conferred by it upon India. Let 
England be just to India and true to itself in this one respect, and 
honestly, according to the Queen’s proclamation, and declarations of 
British f\tatesmen, and Acts of Parliament, let the natives have free scope 
to serve in their own country, and every other measure for the purposes 
of good government and administration, or for improving the material 
and moral condition of India, which at present generally fails or pro¬ 
duces poor and doubtful results, will be crowned with success. Every 
matter will then fall into its natural groove, and the effect on everything 
will be marvellous. Private eft’orls will receive natural and immense 
impetus for providing all higlier educ.ition, leaving Government to devote 
itself, with far ampler means than at present, to primary education as 
in England. So will railways and all public works and all private 
enterprise leceivc a rapid and successfu 1 development. And, above all, 
will bo this most important result—that the growing prosperity of India 
will lead to a truly great and extensive, hade between England and India^ 
far outweighing the present benefit to England at the sacrifice of and 
misery to India. 

Of course when examinations for idl the higher services in oil the civil 
departments are transferred to India, the ruling and controlling offices 
should be maiuly reserved for Englishmen, such as the Viceroy, the 
Governors and their Councillors, the Chief Secretaries, and Board of 
Reventie (if such boards be of any use) and chief heads of departments. 
Admission of any natives to any such appointments should be entirely 
in the gift of the Government, as a special rew'^ard for some high and 
exceptional services and deed of loyalt 3 \ lii the militfiry departiiieat, 
the English should have the chief share, leaving some fair scope for the 
warlike races, to draw and attach them to the side of the British rule. 
It will never do to repress all military ambition altogether. This will 
bo a great mistake. 

The subject of th6 confidence which our British rulers ought to show 
towards their subjects, and thereby beget and acquire the sincere 
confidence of the subjects in response, both by trusting them with 
reasoixahle military position, and by allowing and encouraging volunteer¬ 
ing, under some well-considered' principles and rules, is too important 
and extensive tio bo adequately treated in a short space. I can only say 
that it deserves our rulers’ serious consideration. The open want of 
confidence by the British rulers is a w’cakness to them, and cannot but in 
time lead to evil. 
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If the examinations, as a first step, are not altogether transferred to 
India, simultaneous examinations at least ouglit to be held in India for 
all the services. This great reform and justice to India is absolut^y 
necessary. This alone will be a fair fulfilment of the promises of the 
Act of 1833, of the gracious proclamation of 1858, and of the various 
declarations made from time to time by English statesmen and Govern¬ 
ments. At least, for simultaneous examinations in India and*England, 
the India Office itself has unequivocally admitted its justice and necessity. 
I give below an extract from a Keport of a Committee of the India 
Council (con.sistiug of Sir J. P. Willoughby, Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. 
Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Macnaghten) made to Sir 0. Wood 
(Lord Halifax) on 20th January, 1860. The Report says : 

“ 2. We are in the first place unanimously of 0 [)inion that it is not 
only just, but expedient, that the natives of India shall bo employed in 
the administration of India to as large an extent as possible, consistently 
with the maintenance of British supremacy, and have consiebsred whether 
any increased facilities can be given in this direction. 

“ 3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disqualification exists. 
By Act 3 and 4, Win. IV'., c. 85, s. 87, it is enacted ‘ tliat no native of 
the said territories, nor any natural born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from bolding any plane, office, or 
employment under the said Company.’ It is obvious, therefore, that 
when the competitive system Avas adopted, it could not have been 
intended to exclude natives of India from the Civil Service of India. 

“4. Practically, hoAvever, they arc excluded. The law declares them 
eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a native leaving India and residing 
in England for a time are so great, that as a general rule, it is almost 
impossible for a native successfully to compete at the periodical exami¬ 
nations held ill England. Were this inequality removed, wc should 
no longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. ^ 

“ 5. Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view might 
be attained. The first is, by allotting a certain portion of the total 
number of appointments declared in each year to be competed for in 
India by natives, and by all other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
resident in India. The second is to hold, simultaneously, two examina¬ 
tions, one in England and one in Indir., both being, as far as practicable, 
identical in their nature, and those who compete in both countries being 
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finally classified in one list, according to merit, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. The CounnUitee Jiave no hesitation in giving the prefer¬ 
ence to the second scheme as being the fairest and the most in accordance 
toith the principles of a general competition for a common ohjectf* 

This principle ought to apply to all the services. 

Now I“Bay let Government lay down any test—mental, moral and 
physical—and the natives c.mnot and would not object being on equal 
terms with the English candidates. It may also be arranged that every 
successful candidate in India be required to go to England and study 
for two years more witli the successful candidates of England in their 
respective departments j or any other arrangement may be adopted by 
which the successful candidates of India may dei’ive the benefit of two 
years’ residence and study in England in the dep.irtmcnt in which they 
have competed successfully. India will be but too liappy to have a por¬ 
tion of its revenue devoted to this purpose. 

Till this most importint, “just and expedient'’ and “fairest” measure 
is adopted, England can never free itself from tbo charge of keeping 
promise to the ear and breaking it to the hopcf and India can never be 
satisfied that England is treating her justly and honestly. 

But I earnestly submit that this is not merely a question of “justice 
and expediency,” though that is enough in itself for this reform, but 
that it is absolutely necessary for the far larger necest<ity of the material 
4 ind moral prosperity of India—for the chief remedy of the present 

extreme povertf’ of India—if English rule is really and honestly meant 
to be a just rule and a blessing to this country. My earnest desire 
and intense interest in this great reform to hold examinations in India, 
solely, or, at least, simultaneously, for all the services in the Civil 
Departments (with some fair scope in the military) do not arise simply 
from the motive of seeing an opening made for the gratification of the 
natural ambition of educated natives to serve in their own country, but 
more for the solution of the great question—the question of questions— 
whether India is to remain poor, disloyal, and cursing England, or to 
become prosperous, loyal, and blessing England. 

Coming to the uncovenanted services, both higher and lower, they 
must also^be reduced to some system of examination, based upon some 
clear and just piinciples. The system worked by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in England for subordinate servants for all the different 


* The italics are mine. 
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departments of State may well provide a model for these examinations, 
according to the higher and lower wants of all the departments for 
their uncovenanted servants. It will be the best way to secure servants 
most fitted and best prepared for their respective departments, and to 
give to every subject of Her Majesty a free and fair scope and justice 
according to his merits, relieving Government from the obloquy that 
is often cast upon it for injustice or favouritism in its appointnfents. 

Next to this great reform for examinations solely or simultaneously 
in India for all the covenanted services, and for all the uncovenanted in 
India alone, is the important question of introducing due representation 
and reform in the Legislative Councils in India. But I consider the 
first reform as of such paramount importance that I do not mix up the 
second and some others with it here. 


DADABIIAI NAOROJl. 


V. 

INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

* 1 “ 

{From tJai Times, ^th September 1886.) 

Sir, —I hope you will kindly allow me to make a few observations 
upon Indian exchanges. I shall first describe the mode of operation of 
an export transaction from India. In order to trace the effect of the 
exchange only, I take all other circumstances to remain the same— 
any other circumstances, such as of supply and demand, &c., which 
affect prices. 

I take an illustration in its simplest form. Suppose I lay out 
Rs. 10,000, to export 100 bales of cotton, to England. I then calculate, 
taking exchange into consideration, what price in England will enable 
me to get back my Rs. 10,000, together with a fair profit—say 10 per 
cent.—making altogether Bs. 11,000. Suppose f take exchange at 2s. 
per rupee, and find that 6d. j»r lb. will bring’ back to me in remittance 
as much silver as would make up Rs. 11,000, 1 then instruct my agent 
in England to sell with a limit of 6d. per lb., and to remit the<proceeda 
in silver, this being the simplest form of the transaction. T)ie result of 
the transaction, if it turned out as intended, will be that the cotton sold 
at 6d. per lb. will bring back to me Rs. 11,000, and the transaction will 
be completed. 
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Now, 1 take a transactioa when exchange ia Is. 4d. instead of 28. per 
rupee. I lay out Rs. 10,000 for 100 bales of cotton, all other circum¬ 
stances remaining the same. I calculate that 1 can get back my 
Bs. 10,000, and 10 per cent, profit, or Rs. 11,000 altogether, if my cotton 
were sold at 46. per lb. Then I instruct my agent for a^trait of 4d., 
which being obtained, and silver being remitted to mo at the reduced 
price, I get back my Rs. 11,000. 

The impression of many persons seems to be that just as I received 
6d. per pound when exchange was 28. per rupee, I get 6d. also when 
exchange is only Is. 4d. per rupee, and that, silver being so much lower, 
I actually get Rs. 16,.500, instead of only Rs. ll,00(i. This, however, 
is not the actual state of the case, as I have explained above. When 
exchange is at 28. per rupee and I get 6d. per lb. for my cotton, I do 
not get 6d. per lb. when exchange is only Is. 4d. per rupee, but I get 
only 4d. per lb.; in cither case the whole operation is that I laid out 
Rs. 10,000 and rcceiveci hack Rs. 11,000. When exchange is 2s. I get 
fid. of gold ; when exchange is Is. 4d., I do not get fid. of gold but 4d. 
of gold, making my return of silver, at the lower price, of the same 
amount in either case—viz. 11,000. 

I explain the same phenomenon in another form, to show that such 
alone is the case and no other is possible. Supposing that, according 
,to the impression of many, my cotton could be sold at fid. per lb. when 
exchange is only Is. 4d., that is to say, that I can receive Rs. 10,500 
back for my lay-out of Rs. 10,000, why my neighbour would be only 
too glad to undersell me and be satisfied with 40 per cent, profit in place 
of my 50 per cent, profit, and another will be but too happy and satis¬ 
fied with 20 per cent., and so on till, with the usnnl competition, the 
price will come down to the natural and usual level of profits. 

The fact is no merchant in his senses ever dreams that he would get 
the same price of fid. per lb. irrespective of the exchange being either 28. 
oris. 4d. Like freight, insurance, and, other charges, betakes into 
consideration the rate of exchange, and settles at what price his cotton 
should be sold in order that he should get back his lay-out with the usual 
profit. This is w;|iat he expects, and he gains more or less according 
as the state of the market is affected by other causes, such as larger 
supply or demand, or further variation in exchange during the pendency 
of the transaction. 
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Taking, therefore, all other circumstances to remain the same, and lie 
exchange remaining the same during the period of the completion of^he 
transaction, the effect of the difference in the exchange at any two differ¬ 
ent rates is that when exchange is l(,wer you get so much less gold in 
proportion, so that in the completion of the transaction you get back in 
either case your cost and usual profit. In the cases I have supposed 
above, when exchange is 2s. and price is 6d. per lb., then when exchange 
is Is. 4d. the price obtained or expected is 4d. per lb., in both cases 
there is the return of Rs. 11,000 against a cost of Rs. 10,000. 

I stop hero, hoping that some one of your numerous readers will point 
out if I have made any mistake. It is very important in matters of 
such complicated nature as mercantile transactions that the first premises 
or fundamental facts bo clearly laid down. If this is done, a correct 
conclusion will not be difficult to be arrived at, I have therefore con¬ 
fined myself to simple facts. If what I have said above is admitted, 
I shall next explain the operation of imports into India, and then 
consiiicr in what way India is actually affected by the fall in exchange 
or in the value of silver.—Yours faithfully, 

National Liberal Club, Sept. 2. DAi>AnHAi Naoiioji. 

2 

{From The Times, September 1886.) 

Hir,—I n reply to “ R. L.’s ” letter in The Times of yesterday, I may 
first explain that 1 made no reference to actual prices in the market, as 
such prices are the resultant of many influences—supply, demand, 
bulling and bearing speculations, present stocks and future prospects of 
supply, every day’s telegraphic news from all parts of the world, political 
complications, Bank rate of interest, and various other small and 
temj)orary influences. I therefore explain again that what I am consider¬ 
ing at present is the effect of only the fall and rise in exchange, leaving 
all other circumstjinces tliat affect prices as uninfluenced or unaltered. 

“ II. L.” says ;—“ As a matter of fact, Avhen exchange was 2s. per 
rupee, the price of cotton w^s about 3d. per lb., and now, with the ex¬ 
change at Is. 5d., it is about 4d. per lb.” I do not find this to be a 
fact. Even were it fact it would not matter at all, as all otlifr circum¬ 
stances of supply, demand, &c., have to be taken intj^ account therewith. 
But what “ R. L.” states does not appear to be a fact. 1 shall confine 
myself to cotton, though I could give similar decline in other primcipal 
commodities. 
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Exchange hegan to decline about the time when Germany demone* 
tised its silver, about 1873. The statistical abstract of the United 
Kingdom, 33rd number, gives the “average price’' of raw cotton as 
follows 
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This shows a fall of nearly 30 per cent. 

Now Mr. Furrell’s letter. He is right in supposing that the ship 
per’s instructions mean not to sell below the limit, I have been a mer¬ 
chant and an agent in the city for some 25 years, and, knowing full well 
what my shipper meant, I sold at the best price I could get. He i.s also 
right in sayirig that the, price is determined by the whole of the condi¬ 
tions afiFecting the market at the moment, and that is just the reason 
why, as I have said above, I did not refer to actual -prices. So far we 
agree, but Mr. Furrell’s fallacy begins in this sentence :—“ Other things 
being equal, the instant effect of a sudden fall in exchange is to increase 
the exporter’s margin of profit.” Here he first forgets the “ Avhole of tho 
conditions,” to which he referred in the previous paragraph, as determin¬ 
ing the price at any moment, and next ho forgets that the increase of 
the margin takes place in the case of those exporters only who have 
already entered into their transactions, and those transactions at tho 
moment are uncompleted, so far as the remittances of the proceeds are 
concerned. But those exporters who liave yet to begin their transac¬ 
tions, have no such increase in their margin of profit, as they have not 
yet had any transaction or margin of profit, pending or existing. I took 
the simplest instance of an exporter entering into a transaction at a 
particular rate of exchange, and described the process of the operation of 
that transaction from its initiation, as far as exchange alone was concern¬ 
ed, independent of “the whole of the conditions.” And then 1 further 
explained that any fluctuation in exchange^ during the pendency of the 
transaction was the exporter’s further chance of profit or loss. But I 
may go fuerther, and now explain that even in the case of transactions, 
already entered ii^o, the fluctuations in exchange do not affect the 
exporter in the bulk of the trade. The bulk of the sliipments from 
India are drawn against, and as soon as this is done, the exporter has 
no further interest at all in any subsequent fluctuations in exchange 
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beyond bis little marg^a above the amount of his bill, and thus it will 
be seen that in most cases there is no instant effect to increase the 
exporter’s margin of profit.—ours faithfully, * 

National Liberal Club, Sept. 14. Dadabhai Naoboji. 


c 

■ (JVom the Times, September 1886.) 

Sir, —Mr. Furrcll’s letter, publisbefl in The Times of to-day, con¬ 
cludes :—“ The fact is Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and myself are in 
agreement except on one point, to which he makes no reference in the 
letter under reply. He contends that competition operates.by reducing 
prices in England proportionally to tlnf fall in exchange. I contend 
that competition optnates by concurrently reducing prices in England 
and raising them in India.” 

Now what Mr. Furrell says in his first letter is this :—“Competition 
as your correspoudont points out, immodifitcly #ets in to feduc(‘ profit 
to its normal level. But in what way is it that competition operates to 
produce this eflect?” And then he answers himself by bf-gging the 
whole que.stion:—“Surely by inducing an incrna.se of supply.” And 
he goes on, “Other things being equal” (though he does not allow 
among the “other things” supply to remain equal), “it is in \drtue of 
such an increase of siij)ply alone tliat the price of the cotton in London 
can be lowered.” 

Now, as an independent fact, an increase of supply may, no doubt, 
lower prices. But it is not in virtue of an increase of supply alone that 
prices can be lowered in London. What 1 am pointing out is, how the 
competition and the lower price arc the direct result of lower exchange 
or higher value of gold only, witliout any increaso of supply being at all 
induced or made, and any rise in price being caused in India. The fact 
simply is that, because gold is of higher value, cotton is sold at as much 
less gold as would suffice to bring back to the exporter his actual outlay 
and profit. Or, putting it in another way, the manufacturer of England 
may send his order direct to India to buy at the silver price there, and 
pay his gold for it at th(* ra«e of exchange, without a single ounce of 
additional supply or any increase in price in India being necessitated. 

What I mean, then, is simply this. To treat the subject in its 
simplest form, I take every otlier circumstance— i.e.f supply, demand, 
&c.—to remain the same, and consider the effect of exchange only, and 1 
show that from this simple cause—vis;., the lower exchange only—if 
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price be 6d. when exchange is 2 b., the price will be 4d. when exchange 
is Is. 4d., irrespective of or without causing any increase whatever in 
the supply or in the price in India.—Yours feithfully, 

National Liberal Olub, Sept. 20. 

Dadabhax Naoboji. 


4 

(From the Daily News, 24ith September 1886.) 

Sir, —1 now state the mode of operation of an import transaction into 
India. Taking all other circumstances to remain the same, suppose I 
am willing to lay out Rs. 10,000 for importing, say, 60 bales of grey 
shirtings—supposing that 2s. per rupee being the exchange—I find that 
I shall have to pay 6s. per piece in order that, at the market price in 
India, I should be able to realise Rs. 11,000 on the sale. Now, when 
exchange goes down to Is. 4d., I sec that, unless 1 am able to buy in 
England at 48. a piece (instead of 6s.), either I cannot send the indent 
from India, or the market price must rise in India as much as I may 
have to pay more than '4s. in England. Under the ordinary operation 
of economic laws, it is not necessary tliat J should be obliged to pay 
more than 4s. per piece in England. Gold having appreciated here—in 
other words, prices of all commodities having proportionately fallen— 
the cost of production to the manufacturer will be so much lens gold. 
What cost him 6s. in gold before now costs him only 4s. in gold, and he 
is able to sell to me at 4s. for what he formerly charged Cs., the v.alue of 
4 b. now being equal to that of the 6s, before, and 1 am able to sell at 
*tbe same number of i-npees now in India as 1 did before, when exchange 
was 2s. per rupee, and the price of the shirting was 6s. per piece. Sup 
pose in England the produce of a farm is worth 100/., and that the land 
lord, the tenant, or farmer, ar.d the labourers divided it equally, or 33;^2, 
each. Now suppose gold having risen, the same produce is worth only 
7f)l. The share of each should then be 25/,, which, at its higher value 
or purchasing power, is equal to the former 33.^/. But the landlord 
thinks he must still have his 33^-/., and the wage-earners ask for the 
same quantity of gold as before, and a struggle arises. But whatever 
the struggle between them (^iuto tlie merits of which 1 need not enter 
here) the produce fetches 76/. only (equal yi value to tlie former 100/.) 
The manufacturer thus gets his raw produce, whelher home or loreign^ 
at the depreciated price. The manufacturer also has his difficulty with 
the item of wagesf which, if not pi-oportionately reduced according to 
the rise ill gold, prevents the cost of the manufactured article being 
fuUy reduced. But the market price of the article falls in accurdimce 
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witk the appreciation of gold, and the indentor from India gets what 
he wants at such reduced gold price. Articles produced in limited 
quantities or of reputed makers, or of some specialities, may and^o 
command their own prices, and Indian importers may be, or are, obliged 
to pay some higher price for the same, but for the great bulk of the 
articles of trade the Indian importer has not to pay generally much more 
than he did before, except so far as any fluctuations in exchange during 
the course of the transaction may necessitate any higher or lower pay¬ 
ment. All other circumstances remaining the same, the indentor from 
India pays more or less gold according to the state of the exchange, 
paying less gold when gold is high or exchange and sih er low, or paying 
more gold when gold is low and exchange or silver high ; the result 
being that the importer pays the same amount of silver whether 
exchange is low or high. He lays out his Hs. 10,000 and gets the goods 
in England at such varying prices in gold, according to exchange, as 
enable him to get Rs. 11,000 on sale in India. 

To sum up, for the bulk of the trade, other cfc'cnnist.mccs remaining 
the same, India does not get for her exports more silver for her produce, 
but less gold at lower exchange ; and she does not pay ftir her imports 
more silver, but less gold at louver exchange. In actual operation the 
result of course is not quite so rigid. Various influences affect the 
course of the market. What I mean is, that taking the simido element of 
appreciation of gold and fall in silver or exchange, the course of trade 
is not much aff ected in prices in India. Wore India concerned merely 
in the fall in exchange and nothing cl.se, that w'oiild not have mattered 
much to her, beyond making the owners of gold so much richer iu 
proportion to the fall in silver, as compared with gold, and introducing 
an additional element of the chances of proJit or loss, in the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange during the pendency of the transactions. But 
even in that case, the exporting merchant protects himself from this 
risk by selling his bills against his produce to the Indian banks, whore]>y 
the rate of exchange for his transaction is fixed. The proceeds of his 
produce have to pay a certain sterling amount to the bank lierc. A& 
far as the banks are concerned, they are dealers i1i money. For every 
bill that they buy in India in prder to receive money in this countryi 
they sell also iu India a bill to pay in this country. The two operations 
are entered into at the ssime time at different rates of exchangt/J and the 
difference of the rate Is their prolU of the day, all selling and buying 
transactions covering each other. Those exporters who do not draw 
against their produce or shipment, and wait for returns from England, 
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undertake the additional chance of loss or gain of the fluctuatioa of 
exchange, just as they take the chance of loss or gain from fluctuations 
in price from other causes. The importer of goods into India is not so 
well able to protect himself against the fluctuations of exchange when 
he cannot buy ready-made goods, and must wait for some time for the 
execution of his order by the manufacturer. But by telegraphic com¬ 
munications and by selling bills forward here, much protection is secured. 
Upon the whole, as I have said above, fall in exchange would not matter 
much to India if her trade alone were concerned. She can control her 
wants by taking more or less. But the direction in which India really 
suffers, and suffers disastrously, from the fall in exchange or silver is a 
different one. I shall state my views upon that subject in my next. 


National Liberal Club. 


5 


Yours faithfully, 

Dadahhai Naoroji. 


{From the Daily News, 28th September 1886.) 

Sir, —I w'ould give a" few details of the transactions of trade between 
England and India to make the effect of fluctuations in exchange a 
little clearer. Resuming the illustration of my first letter of Es. 10,000 
laid out for 100 bales of cotton, I first take the case in which the 
exporter docs not draw against his shipment, hut w'aits for remittance 
of proceeds of sale from England. Suppose he has based his trans¬ 
action on an exchange of Is. 4d. per rupee to sell at 4d. per lb. to get 
back his Rs. 11,000. Suppose before the cotton is sold exchange 
falls to Is. 2d. This fall in exchange (all other things remaining the 
same) lowers the price to 3|d. per lb,, and suppose the cotton is so sold. 
To the exporter this fall will make no difference, as though his cot¬ 
ton, sold at ^d. loss, he gets the difference made up by the lower 
exchange of 2d., and thus gets the same amount of silver as he had 
calculated on. The same will be the result if exchange rose and price 
rose with it. Though he will get more gold from the rise in price, he 
will get as much less silver owing to the rise in exchange, the result 
being the original amount of silver. Suppose again that exchange falls 
or rises after tlie cotton is sold, but before the proceeds are converted 
info silver, by the purchase of silver or bill**of exchange. In that case, 
if the exchange falls, it is so much profit to the exporter, as he will get 
more sil^^er for the gold already secured by the sale when exchange was 
higher; and if exoliauge rises he loses, as he gets so much less silver at 
the higher exchange. Next I tak(J the transaction in which the exporter 
draws against his cotton, bo that he gets his silver back at once from 
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the Baiik that buys his draft at the exchange he has calculated on^ and 
undertakes that the Bank shall have a fixed amount of gold paid to it ?n 
England out of the proceeds of the sale. In other words, the exporter 
converts his outlay from silver into gold— i.e., instead of Rs. 10,000 in 
silver, it is now fixed to a certain amount in gold to be paid to the Bank 
in England. • 

Now, suppose exchange falls before the cotton is sold. With the fail 
in exchange there is a corresponding fall in price, and the exporter 
realizes so much less gold. But as he has already engaged to pay a 
fixed amount of gold to the Bank on the basis of a higher exchange, he 
suffers as much loss as the proceeds are shorter than the amount of the 
draft. A fall in exchange in such a case is a loss and not a profit to 
the exporter. In that case it is the rise in exchange before produce is 
sold that is profitable to the exporter. Next, suppose that exchange 
rises or falls after the cotton is sold, that would not master to the 
exporter at all, because he has not to receive an^ remittance, but the 
gold of the proceeds is to be given away to tbe Bank, excepting only 
such surplus or deficit that the proceeds may leave after the payment to 
the Bank. It will bo seen from the above that in the two different kinds 
of operations,—viz., clear shipments and draft sliipmcnta, the results from 
the fluctuations of exchange are entirely the reverse of each other. In 
the second case, in which the shipment is drawn against, and which 
forms the bulk of the actual export transactions, a fall in exchange 
before the goods are sold is a loss, and not profit, to the shipper. 
In considering, therefore, the result of the fall in exchange, it is necessary 
to hejir ill mind whether the particular transaction is a free shipment, or 
a draft shipment, for in each case the result is quite different. And as 
the bulk of the export trade of India is of draft shipments, the result of 
a fall in exchange is a risk of loss, and not a chance of profit. The 
shipper who draws against his shipment does not desire a fall in exchange, 
but a rise, before his goods are sold; for such rise, by raising the 
price, will give him so much more gold to leave a balance in his favour 
after paying the Bank the amount of gold already contracted for and 
fixed by the draft. The surplus gold will go back to him as so much 
more profit than he had calculated upon. The general idea th^ a fall 
in exchange is somehow or other always a gain to the exporter of pro¬ 
duce from India, is not correct. As shown above, in the casfe of ship¬ 
ments against which bills are drawn (and which is the case with most 
of the export business), a fall in exchange before the cotton is sold is 
actually adverse and a loss,Io the exporter. Once exchange becomes 
33 
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settled, subject only to tLe usual small trade fluctuations, it is no mbtter 
at all vrhether a rupee is 2 b. or Is. The price of produce will adapt 
itself to the relations of gold and silver, and the exporter will get back 
only his outlay and usqal profit, whatever the exchange may he. 

In the case of imports into India, in a certain way the importer is 
able to be free from any risk of the fall in exchange. He telegraphs 
his order to his agent here to buy at a certain price at a certain exchange. 
The agent manages, if the market allows it, to buy at the limit, and sell 
a bill at the same time at the required exchange. If the goods are ready 
made, the agent se 11s his bill at once. If there is delay in the manufac¬ 
turing of the goods, he sells the bill forward, so that when the goods 
are ready, the Bank engages-to buy the bill at the stipulated rate of 
exchange, no matter whether the rate of the day is the same or more or 
less. As in the case of the exporter, it is also the same with the im¬ 
porter, that when exchange is normally settled, it does not matter to him 
whether it ,is 2s. or Is. per ru])ee. The price and the trade adjust 
themselves, and settle down into a normal condition, acconling to the 
relation between gold and sil\ or. As a further elucidation of the fact that 
fall in exchange brings down proportionally a fall in the price of the 
produce exported from India, I may mention that if the holders of cotton 
in England did not sell their cotton in accordance with the relation 
between gold and silver, or in other words according to exchange, the 
cotton manufacturers can send their orders to Bombay to buy there at the 
silver price, and then pay in gold according to the exchange, i. e., remit 
from England silver or bank bills according to tlie price of silver or rate 
of exchange. The manufacturers in England know every day w'hat the 
prices are in India, and can, and often do, buy there by telegram as 
readily as in Liverpool or London. As this letter has already become 
long enough, 1 postpone the consideration of the actual and permanent 
injury to India caused by the fall from 2s. per rupee, to my next letter. 

Yours faithfully. 

National Liberal Olub, Sept. 24. Dadaishai Naoboji. 

(From Vie Daily News, 5th November 1886.) 

Sir, —To understand fully how India is seriously injured by the fall 
in exchange below 2s. per rupee, it is necessary to bear a few facts in 
mind. iWere it not for these facts, it would be, as I have already 
explained in my former letters, of no material consequence to the Indian 
trade, whether gold and silver settled down in the relation of 2s., or Is., 
or 3 b. per rupee. The peculiarity of the present position of India does 
not arise so much from economic as from political causes, and as long as 
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these continue, no naere change in currency will avail. I cannot here 
enter into a discussion of these political causes. I confine myself to^the 
facts as they exist at present. India has to remit about £14,000.000 in 
gold value every year, not as trade exports, but as a remittance for 
which there is very little return in the shape of any imports of mer¬ 
chandise or treasure, except for Government stores. This remittance 
has to be ma le through the channel of trade exports, and gives a false 
appearance to the extent of the true trade of India. "When exchange 
is 2s. per rupee. India has to send produce worth 14 crorcs (140 millions) 
of rupees. When exchange falls to say Is. 4d. per rupee, India has to 
send half as much more produce to make up for the fall. This result is 
disastrous to British India. To realise ,fulJy tlie seriousness of the evil 
to British Indian subjects, it is necessary to consider the nature and 
extent of their true trade exports. I take the exports of all India ns 83 
crores (8H0 millions) of rupees for last year. But of tliesc exports a 
portion belong to the Native States, I take the figureg rouchly, as 
there arc no official figures to be guided by. ^I'be population of the 
Natives States is about 22 per cent, of the wliole ])opulation of India. 
At this percentage, and deducting <0 lacs of tribute v hich they pay to 
British India, their portion of the exports will be about 17 crores. The 
exports of tlic European producers in India of eofl'ce, tea, dtc., may be 
roughly put down at 10 crores. Some portion oi tlie exports helongs 
to other parts of Asia, which T do not take into aceount. The re¬ 
mittances for home cliarges take up say about .21 c rores ; and private 
remittances of Europeans (official and non-official) may be roughly taken 
as 10 crores. A further portion of tljeexporls is for getting back goods 
suitable for the consumption of Europeans only. This may be roughly 
taken as one crore. Deducting these various itom.s from tl)e exports of 
India, there reniain only about 24 croros of rupees’ worth, which are 
the true trade exports of British Indian subjects Taking even 25 crores, 
to be quite on the safe side, there is hardly 2s. worth of exports per head 
per annum. With the above analyses of the exports of India, it is neces- 
sarv to mention a few other facts. Lord LawTence said in 1864 that 
the mass of the population enjoyed only a scanty subsistence. In 1873 
he repeated this opiniion—^thai the mass of the people were “ miserably 
poor.” The late Finance Minister (Sir E. Baring) and the present 
Minister (Sir A Oolvin) have similarly declared the tax-paying commu¬ 
nity as exceedingly poor. 

Bearing all these facts in mind, the present situation is this. The 
“ miserably poor” people, in addition to havifig to remit produce worth 
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140 millions of rupees at 2s. per rupee for home charges, have to remit 
another 70 millions or so worth more to make up the fall in exchange, 
say at Is. 4d. This to be done from “ scanty subsistence” may well 
appal our British rulers, as disastrous to the people and dangerous to 
the rulers. No wonder, then, that the Government of India express 
anxiety and embarrassment in their letter of 2nd February last: “ This 
state of afEairs would be an evil of the greatest magnitude in any 
country in the world j in a country such as India, it is pregnant with 
danger.” But the Secretary of State for India probes the whole evil 
and points out its true cause in the following significant words.. Till 
this cause is fairly faced and removed, there can be no hope for India. 
The letter of the Secretary of State for India to the Treasury, of 26th 
January last, says :— 

“ The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of 
public revenue is very peculiar, not merely . . . but likewise from, 

the character ,pf the gorermnent, which is in the hands of foreigners, icho 
hold all the primipal administrative offices and form so large a part of the 
army. The impatience of taxation which would have to be home wholly 
as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtu¬ 
ally to meet additions to charges arising outside the country, would 
coustitute a political danger, the real magnitude of -which, it is to be 
feared, is not at all appreciated by persons -who have no knowledge of 
or concern in the government of India, but which those responsible for 
that government have long regarded as of the most serious order.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

It is a matter of great congratulation for India that there is now 
the declaration and confirmation of the highest authority that the root 
of all Indian difficulty is “ the character of the government, which is in 
the hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices, 
and form so large a part of the army.” The first most vital question 
therefore to be faced by the Government and the Silver Commission is 
this “peculiar position” of India. When this difficulty or evil is remov¬ 
ed, fall in silver would mot be of any consequence beyond the ordinary 
risks of international trade, and the whole Indian difiSculty will disap¬ 
pear, with benefit and blessing both to England and India. Some 
Anglo-Indians urge that they should be paid on the basis of 2s. per 
rupee. I sympathise with them for any loss that is caused to them. 
But if rightly considered, though in their remittances they get less gold, 
that gold is of higher purchasing power. Excepting for any fixed 
liabilities in[gold, there is no loss to them. If a contract is made, it should 
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no doubt be faithfully performed. But this is a simple fact that every 
Englishman going to India knows very well, that the services are paid 
in rupees, no matter whether the rupee is 2s., or more or less ; that he 
has never declined to receive the rupee when it was above 2s.; knd that 
if by some new discovery the rupee became worth 2s. 6d. or Ss., he will 
still receive and insist on receiving his rupee. In all cases,, therefore, 
in which pay or pension has been hitherto always paid in rupees, it is 
idle and unjust now to claim to be paid in gold or at 2 p. In addition 
to this equitable side of ■ the question, there is the moral one that the 
“ misor^ibly poor” people cannot bear the additional burden. These 
gentlemen can afford to lose something, even if they did really lope so > 
but to the wretched British Indian feixpaycr.s it will be sheer cruelty. 
If these gentlemen would ponder over the words of the Secretary of 
State, they would see that at bottom (though no blame to them, but to 
“ the character of the government”) they themselves arc the cause of 

the Indian troubles. • 

0 

To sum up—1. Fall or rise in exchange docs not matter im:ch in 
international trade, beyond introdiicing one more element of chances of 
profit or loss during the currency of any transaction. 2. When the 
relation of gold and silver is settled, subject only to the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade, it will be of no con.scquencc wlictlicr a rupee is 28., 
or Is., or 3s. 3. Any other silver-using country wdiich is not jieculiarly 

politically situated like India ])y “ the character of its government,” 
will not be affected by any evil similar to that of British India by the 
fall in silver. 4. The real and lasting remedy for all British India's 
evils docs not lie in any artificial devices or manipulation of the currency, 
but iu removing the true causes to a proper extent, and then no question 
either of “ extreme poverty ” or troubles from fall in silver, or any evil 
or fear of political dangers of any magnitude to the British rule will 
ever arise, but both England and India will be benefited and blessed.—I 
am, &.C., 

Dadaiuiai Naoboji. 

National Liberal Club, Nov. 3rd. 

. VI. 

BIMETALLISM. 

{From the Times, 23rrf December 1886.) 

—I wish to state some views about bimetalHsnk for the consider¬ 
ation of its advocates. It means that both gold and silver be made 
legal tender at a fixed ratio—say, for illustration, 16 to 1. Suppose, 
also, that the intrinsic value of silver is 24 to 1 of gold, or, putting it in a 
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simpler form, say that the legal tender of silver be made ten florins to a 
gold sovereign, while the intrinsic value of silver is only fifteen florins 
to £1 gold. The efl!ect of such legal tender would, it appears, be as 
follows, all other trade circumstances remaining the same:—The 
producer of silver can take his silver to a mint to be coined. He cannot 
claim to be paid in gold from such mint. After he receives his coin, he 
will have to put it into circulation. Though his silver is legal tender, 
he will not be able to force it on the world, in exchange for any other 
commodity, at its legal tender—t.g., at its fictitious—value of ten florins 
to £1 gold. Take the ordinary instance of the hatter. Suppose the 
silver-holder goes to a hatter and offers ten florins for the hat, the price 
of which is originally one gold-sovereign. The hatter knows that the 
intrinsic value of the ten florins is not equal to £1. He can and will, 
therefore, decline to part with his hat at ten florins. His easiest plan, 
to protect himself from receiving the lower metal at its fictitious value, 
would be to put the price on his hat in the lower metal at its intrinsic 
value— i.e., at fifteen florins. 

Thus the trade, and in fact all people who can avoid receiving ten 
florins for £1 gold, will do so in sheer self-defence. For the law which 
would now arbitrarily give a fictitious higher value to silver, aud cause 
loss to existing gold creditors of all kinds, might at any time withdraw 
such fictitiou.s value and cause loss to the silver-holders or creditors. 
There is no, nor can there be any, guarantee that this could or might 
not be done. So, though silver may be made legal tender at ten 
florins to £1, the world, knowing its intrinsic value, would not take it at 
any higher worth. It will decline to pay silver-producers 50 per cent, 
profit, or whatever it may be. 

If the gold basis of the notes of the Bank of England be repealed to¬ 
morrow, they will no longer hold their present undoubted currency. 
If the notes are issued simply on Government credit altogether, they 
will fluctuate like Consols, according to such credit and all other cir¬ 
cumstances that affect Consols. In British India the paper currency is 
based on a reserve of i^ilver and Government securities. If this sound 
basis be tamj^ered with, the notes would fi^ll in their value, even though 
the promise to pay on demand” of the Indian Government is printed 
on them." Nothing that is not intrinsically sound can be foisted on the 
world by any law. It would be like trying to stop or regulate the action 
of gravitation by law. The result would be that the actual currency 
will be reckoned in silver at its intrinsic value, gold being dealt with at 
its intriusic premium, causing temporarily confusion and loss to the 
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ignorant and to tlie exiting gold claimants. The parties who would 
be compelled to receive silver at its legal tender would be all existing 
gold creditors of every kind, unless some provision is made for their 
protection. Government will be obliged to accept its revenue in silver 
at its legal or fictitious value. Government servants, and present 
holders of Government securities, will also be obliged to accept the same. 
The loss to Government and their sermnts will be a permanent one 
unless taxation is increased and salaries raised. For, with the excep¬ 
tion of Government servants, the rest of the world, who are free to 
make their contracts with Government, will protect themselves by bas¬ 
ing their estimates and prices at the intrinsic value of silver, and 
Government will have to pay so. 

Will the Bank of England be bound to part with its gold at the ofier 
of silver in exchange at its legal-tender value ] If so, it will be the 
interest of the silver holders and producers to possess themselves of gold, 
as the most certain of tho two metals in intrinsic value. 'If the Bank 
is drained of its gold, what will be the effect on its notes? Will the 
present note-holders be obliged to accept silver at its fictitious value 
instead of gold to which they are entitled? 

The farmers will be able to sell their own produce at the intrinsic 
value of silver, but they will tender rents to the landlords at the legal- 
tender value of silver. Thus a new difficulty will arise between them 
till, by some arrangement, the dispute is settled. And so on will be 
the case with all sorts of existing claims in gold. 

The inconvenience of the carriage of the heavier weight of silver will 
partially operate against it, but in advanced con^mercial countries like 
England, this inconvenience will not be much felt, as all transactions, 
especially the larger ones, arc conducted by cheques and clearing-houses. 

Whatever may be the effect of the increased demand for silver, the 
object of the biincttUlists that a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
will be forced upon the world by law is not likoly,to be realized as long 
as there is an intrinsically different ratio between the values of the two 
metals. * 

Now, if the above views he correct, the effect on British IriHia will, 
it seems, be this. The pensioners in England who arc^entitled to receive 
their pensions in gold, the ser\^ants of the India Office, the existing pre¬ 
sent creditors holding railway and other gold loans, or others having 
any claims in gold on the India Office, will be obliged to receive silver 
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at its fictitious value. But will they submit quietly to such a loss ? 
Will they not force helpless British India to pay in gold or, if in silver, 
at its intrinsic value ? What will the English military authorities do ? 
Will they demand payment in gold or in silver at its intrinsic value, or 
will they quietly submit to accept silver at its fictitious value ? They 
will simply make up their claims or accounts iu the intrinsic value of 
silver. The Anglo-Indian officials in British India will remain where 
they are. Their rupee converted into the florin in England will remain 
intrinsically 15 florins to the pound, or at whatever the intrinsic value 
of silver may be. 

The result, then, most likely, will be that British India will bo left 
where it is now, will have tp remit home charges as at present with 
increased quantity of produce to make up the higher intrinsic valtio of 
gold payments; and the present distress arid political danger, to which T 
shall refer further on, will remain the same. The hope that India will 
be benefited by, bimetallism will be, I am afraid, disappointed. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the views given above (viz., that the 
world will not take silver except at its intrinsic value only) be not cor¬ 
rect, and that though the intrinsic value of silver be 15 florins to £1, it 
will, notvvitlistandiug, be actually raised 50 per cent, in its purcliasing 
power; or Hint the world will pay to the producer of silver his 50 per 
cent, profit. Then, the effect on British India will, 1 am afraid, be 
disastrous. Silver is not produced in British India. It has to be pur¬ 
chased by her with her pnjduce. Being the last purchaser she has to 
pay the highest price for it. Now, if silver actually rises 50 per cent 
in its purchasing pow'or, British India will have to pay so much higher 
price for it. This means that the agriculturist will have to part with 
half as much more of his produce as he did before to got his rupee, 
which he has to pay for Government assessment. In other words, the 
tax on the taxpayer will, at one bound, be raised 50 per cent., or what¬ 
ever the higher value of silver may be. 

On the other hand, Government servants will have, in effect, their 
salaries raised 50 per cent, at one bound. The taxpayer will be ruined 
and the tax eater fattened. Not only wilL the whole present evil arising 
from the home charges remain undiminished, but the taxpayer will be 
burdeuea with additional taxation of 50 per cent, all round. This can 
not but be disastrous; and the fears of political danger which both the 
Indian Government and the Secretary of State for India, have expressed 
as below, will be vastly aggravated. The Government of India, in thei 
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letter of the 2nd of February last to the Secretary of State for India, 
thus express their fears and anxieties ;—“ This state of affairs would be 
an evil of the greatest magnitude in any country of the world; a 
country such as India it is pregnant with danger.” The Secretary of 
State for India, in his letter to the Treasury of the 26th of January last, 
in expressing similar fears, also points out the true cause of the whole 
evil of British India. He says :— • 

“The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of 
public revenue is very peeuhar, not merely . . . but likewise from the 
character of the Government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who 
hold all the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of 
the army. The impatience of taxation, which would have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside the country, would 
constitute a political danger, the real magnitude of whicli, it is to be 
feared, is not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of 
or concern in the government of India, but whick those responsible for 
that government have long regarded as of the most serious order. 

The whole matter is very important, and needs to be w^ell considered 
from every point of view. 

9 

Yours faithfully, 

Steamship Malwu, Suez. Dadabiiai Naokoji. 


VII. 

THE INDIAN SERVICES. 

The first deliberate and practical action was taken by Parliament in 
the year 1833. 

All aspects of the question were then fully discussed by eminent men. 
And a Committee of the House made searching inquiry into the whole 
subject. I cannot here introduce the whole debate, but make a few 
extracts, and give in the appendix the speeches of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, Lord Ellenborough, Mr Macaulay, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Cliarles Grant 
and the Duke of Wellington at some length, as they are of some of the 
most eminent men who have discussed the question from opposite sides 
and reviewed all the bearings. 

1830.—Mr. Peel, after expatiating on the vastness and variety of the 
subject, said:—“ sure I am at least that wo must approach the considera¬ 
tion of it with a deep feeling, with a strong sense of the responsbility we 
shall incur, with a strong sense of the moral obligation which imposes 
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it upon us as a duty to promote the improvement of the country and the 
welfare and well-being of its inhabitants so far ns we can consistently with 
t£e safety and security of our dominion and the obligations by which we 
may be bound.” * * • “ in a word, to endeavour, while we still keep 

them under British rule, to atone to them for the sufferings they endured, 
and the wrongs to which they were exposed in being reduced to that rule; 
and to afford them such advantages and confer on them such benefits as 
may, in some degree, console them for the loss of their independence 
(hear). These, Sir, are considerations which, whatever may be the 
anxiety to extend British conquest and to maintain the riglits of British 
subjects, must indisputably be entertained in a British Parliament.” 

Mr. Wynn said :—“ How ckn we expect that the Hindu population 
will be good subjects unless we hold out to them inducenents to be¬ 
come so ? If superior acquirements cannot open the road to distinc¬ 
tion, how can you expect individuals to take the trouble of attaining 
them ? When attained, they can answer no other purpose than that of 
showing their possessor the fallen condition of the caste to which he 
belongs. This is true of man in all countries. Let our own native 
Britain be subjugated by a foreign force, let the natives of it he 
excluded from all offices of trust and emolument, and then all their 
knowledge and all their literature, both foreign and domestic, will not 
save them from being in a few generations a low minded, deceitful and 
dishonest race.” 

Sir J. Macintosh.—“ Ho had heard much, too, of the natural inferi¬ 
ority of particular races, that there was one race horn to command and 
another to obey, but tbis he regarded as the commonplace argument of 
the advocates of oppression, and he knew there was no foundation for it 
in any part of India. This, he declared, he spoke upon due considera¬ 
tion, because he bad observed boys of all races in places of public 
education. He had observed the clerks in counting houses, and even 
in the Government offices, for some were admitted to the subordinate 
situations and thus allowed to sit in contact, as it were, with all the 
objects of their ambition, though they were only tantalized by the 
vicinity of that which they could never attain.”* 

_ __ 

* I may here quote a similar passage from Macaulay’s History of England. After 
describing the usual assumption against the Irish, he says—“and he (the English¬ 
man) very complacently inferred, that he was naturally a being of a higher order 
than the Irishman: for it is thus that a dominant race always explains its ascendancy 
nd excuses its tyranny.” 
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“ That he was convinced that the more the Hindus came into contact 
with English gentlemen the more they would improve in morality and 
knowledge. In this view he cordially concurred, and that improvement 
would be promoted by nothing so much as by abolishing all political and 
civil distinctions between the different castes. He, therefore, was ready 
to give the petition ( of the Indo-Britons ) his warmest support.” 

# 

Sir C. Forbes.—“He had been seventeen years in this country, after 
having been twenty-two years in. India; the more he saw of the Old 
Country, the better he liked the Natives. ” 

1833.—Mr. Buckingham:—“Above all, however, he approved of that 
great admission in the Bill which recogni^fed for the first time the poli¬ 
tical rights of the Native poi)ulation, wliicb opened the door for their 
admission into oflfice, and which, by elevating them in their own dignity^ 
would enable them the better to elevate their children, and these again 
their future oft'spriug, until every succcedinggeneration shouldjiave greater 
and greater cause to bless the hour when the fii’st step was taken townrds 
their political advancement, and gradual but certain emancipation from 
the treble yoke of foreign snbjugalion, fiscal oppression, and degrading 
superstition. ” 

Mr. Hume:—“If it was desired to make the Natives attached to the 
Government of this country, there ought to be a provision for allowing 
thorn to sit in the Councils of India. There ought at least to be one 
Native in each of those Councils. “ 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie:—“That much had already been done, by 
internal regulations in India, to fit the Natives for the enjoyment of 
those privileges which the Honorable Member for Middlesex was anxious 
to see too suddenly communicated to them.” 

Mr. Frederick 0. Howard “ enforced the fitness of employing Natives 
in different situations, not only on the grounds of economy and efficiency, 
but because it would tend to conciliate and to givd a motive to others 
to qualify themselves for such^wsts. ” 

Now after an exhaustive debate in Parliament, and an eihausiive 
inquiry before the Parliamentary Committee, we see that Parliament in 
both Houses adopted the following enactment without any equivocation or 
reservation in definite and noble terms. They deliberately enacted our 
first great Charter:— 
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“ That no Native of the said territories^ nor any natural-bom subject 
of His Majesty resident therein shall by reason only of his religion, 
{(lace of birth, descent, color or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Company.” 

It should 1)0 remarked that, as it should be under the fundamental 
principle of the British rule—justice to all equally—^thc clause makes no 
distinction ‘whatever between any classes or communities of Natives, 
Europeans or Eurasians. Next it should be remarked, and what is of 
great importance, that this great Charter is a spontaneous act of our 
British rulers. Macaulay says “ gratitude is not to be expected by rulers 
who give to fear what they have refused to justice.” But this Charter 
is not wrested by the Nativeston the field of battle, or at the point of iho 
sword ; there was no heavy pressure from Natives, no important Native 
voice by way of agitation either in the debate or in the Committee, to 
influence the decision ; it was the deliberate, calm, well and fully dis¬ 
cussed act and decision of a great people and Parliament. It is done 
with grace, and the glory is all their own. It is their love of fair play 
and justice, it is their deep sense of the mission which God has placed on 
them to lead aud advance the civilization and prosperity of mankind, 
it is their instinct of freedom aud their desire that, “ free and civilised 
as they were, it was to little pur[) 0 se if they grudged to any portion of 
the human race an equal portion of freedom aud civilization,” which 
have impelled them to grant with grace this first Charter to us, which 
redounds to their everlasting credit as the greatest and best of foreign 
rulers. If ever a people can be reconciled to, satisfied with, and be loyal 
to the heart to a foreign rule, it can be only by such noble principles and 
deeds. Otherwise, foreign rule cannot be beneficial, but a curse. 

Twenty years passed and thejevision of the Company’s Charter again 
came before Parliament in 1853; and if anything was more insisted on 
and bewailed than another, it was the neglect of the authorities to give 
effect to the Act of 1833. The principles of 1833 were more emphati¬ 
cally insisted on. I would just give a few extracts from tlic speeches of 

some of the most eminent statesmen. 

< 

Lord Monteagle, after referring to some progress made by Lord W* 
Bentinck in the “uncovenanted offices,” says:—“Yet notwithstanding his 
authority, notwithstanding likewise the result of the experiment tried* 
and the spirit of the clause he had cited (that of 1833) there had been 
a practical 'exclusion of them (Natives) from all ‘ covenanted services, 
as they were called, from the passing of the last Charter up to the 
present time.” 
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“ Mr. Bright.—Another subject requiring close attention on the part of 
Parliament was the employment of the Natives of India in the service 
of the Government. The Right lion. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Macaulay), in proposing the India Bill of 1833, had dwelt on one of its 
clauses, which provided that neither colour, nor caste, nor religion, nor 
place of birth, should be a bar to tho employment of persona by the 
Government; whereas, as matter of fact from that time to this, no 
person in India had been so employed, who might not to have been 
equally employed before that clause was enactedMr. Bright quotes 
Mr. Cameron—“ fourth member of Council in India, President of the 
Indian Law Commission, and of the Council of Education for 
Bengal”:— . 

“He (Mr. Cameron) said—“The Statute of 1833 made the natives 
of India eligible to all offices under the Company. But during the 
twenty years that have since elapsed, not one of the Natives lias been 
appointed to any office except such as they were eligible to •before the 
Statute.” 

Viscount Jocelyn says :—“ When Sir George Clerk, whose knowdedge 
of the natives of India was, perhaps, greater than that of any other 
man, and who was in favour of giving einplf>yment to *the Native 
population, was asked wliat was the grade in the service "which ho would 
propose should he assigned to the Native population, lie said that, 
perhaps, in the courss of ten years they might look forward to being 
appointed to the office of Collector.’’ 

I.,ord Stanley—“ He could not refrain from expressing his conviction 
that, in refusing to carry on examinations in India as well as in 
England—a thing that was easily practicable—the Government were, in 
fact, negativing that which they declared to he one of the principal 
objects of their Bill, and confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, to 
Englishmen. That result was unjust, and he believed it would he most 
jicrnicious." This was said in reference to continuing Haileyhury 
College without providing a similar arrangement in India. 

Lord Stanley.—“Let them suppose, for instance, that instead of 
holding those examinations here in London, that they were to be held 
in Calcutta. Well, how many Englishmen "n’ould go out there—mr how 
many would send out their sons, perhaps, to spend two or three years in 
the country on the chance of obtaining an appointment! Nevertheless^ 
that was exactly the course proposed to ho adopted towards the natives 
of India.” 
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Earl Granville.—“ I, for one, speaking individually, have nevefr felt 
the slightest alarm at Natives, well qualified and fitted for public employ- 
nSents, being employed in any branch of the public service of India.” 

It is not necessary for me to go into any more extracts. I come now to 
the greater and more complete Charter of all our political rights and 
national wants, I mean that great and gracious Proclamation of our 
Sovereign, of 1858. 

I quote hei’e the clauses which refer to the present subject:— 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and 
those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.” 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may he, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our service, the duties (5f which they may be qualified, by their education, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge.” 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gr.ntitude our best reward. And may the God of 
all Power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

Glorious as was the manner of the Charter granted to us by the Act 
of 1833, far more glorious still and magnanimous is the issue of the 
Proclamation. It was not that the Empire was on the brink of being 
destroyed, or that the fear of a successful Mutiny compelled the rulers to 
yield to any dictation,—no, it was at the moment of complete triumph 
over a great disaster. It was, as true to justice and humanity and to 
noble English instincts, that the nation held out this gracious Proclama¬ 
tion, and thus ten times enhanced its value. 

What more can wc want ? When this glad message was proclaim¬ 
ed to India in the midst of the rejoicings of the hundreds of 
millions amidst illuminations and fireworks and the roar of cannons 
what were the feelings of the people ? It was said over and over 
again: “ Let this proclamation be faithfully and conscientiously 

observed, and England would not need one English soldier to 
* *1 

maintain her rule and supremacy in India. Our gratitude and 
contentment will be her gi'eateat strength.” Since the Act of 1833, 
more than half a century has elapsed, and since even tlie glorious Pro- 
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claufiition, more than a quarter of a century has elapsed. Intellectual, 
moral, physical progress has gone on steadily under the blessed educa¬ 
tional work of our rulers. Whatever may have been the justification 
or otherwise for the non-fulfilment of the solemn and public promises 
in the past, there is now no excuse to delay a faithful, honest and com¬ 
plete fulfilment of those promises, which in reality are our birthrights 
from the very circumstance of our having become British subjects—and 
that we are not British slaves. 

As far as these promises have been neglected, so far has there been 
failure in the financial and economic prosperity of India and in the 
satisfaction of the people. Inasmuch as these promises have, even 
though grudgingly and partially, been catisried out, so far the hopeful 
conviction of the people is maintained that justice will at last be done 
and that the good day is coming. That good day Las at last ci'me 
Let us loyally, respectfully and clearly ask for what we need and claim, 

and what has been promised us, as well as onr birthright as British 

• • 

subjects. 

The question of tho loyalty of the Natives, and especially of that of 
the educated classes, is now no longer a doubtful one. Uur rulers are 
perfectly satisfied that tho educated arc for English Rule, tliat tho very 
idea of the subversion of the British Rule is abhorrent to them. I need 
but give yon only one testimony, the latest, clear and decisive, from our 
highest anth('riti('S in India. 

Government of India’s letter to the Secretary of State, 8th June 
1880, in rejily to Mr. Caird’s minute, Pari. ret. [c. 1880 ; 

“ To tho minds of at least the educated among tlie people of India— 
and the number is vapidly increasing—any idea of the subversion of the 
British ]*ower is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must result 
in the wildest anarchy and confusion.” 

Our British nders have rightly a])preciated the true feelings of the 
Indian people generally, and of the educated paiticulurly, in their above 
statement. It is simple truth. In lSo3 the question of our capabilities 
and character was as yet somewhat open, our progress iu education 
small, our feelings towards the British rule doubtful. Half a century 
has passed—our capacity, our loyalty, our progress in education and tho 
integrity of the educated have stood the trial and are« now undoubted. 
We have had 54 years of neglect, or a grudging partial fulfilment of the 
noble principles and prombe of 1833. Let us have now a 50 years of a 
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fair hearty trial 'of the promise. As long as such a fair trial is not 
allowed, it is idle and unjust and adding insult to injury to decide any¬ 
thing against us. The trial and responsibilities of office will and can 
alone further develop our capabilities. Let the standards of test, 
mental, moral or physical, be what they like, as along as they are the 
same for all—Natives and Englishmen,—all we ask is fair field and no 
favour,” an honest fulfilment of the Act of 1833 and of the Proclamation 
of 1858. 

If this is done, I have no hesitation in saying that India will 
improve financially, economically, commercially, educationally, indus¬ 
trially and in every way, with amazing rapidity, and will bring manifold 
benefits and blessings to England also. And last, though not least, 
India’s loyalty will be firmly rivetted to British rule for the best of all 
reasons—self-interest as well as gratitude. 

This great, or rather the greatest Indian question ,—of the Services ^— 
has now come to a crisis. A Commission is appointed to consider it. 
And, says the Resolution appointing that Commission, that the Secretary 
of State for India intends that;— 

“ In regard to its object, the Commission would, broadly speaking, be 
required to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to possess 
the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to the claims of 
natives of India to higher and more extensive employment in the public 
service.” The Natives have therefore well to realise the seriousness of 
the. present crisis. Whatever is settled now will have to last, for weal 
or for woe, perhaps another half a century. This finality “ and full 
justice ” will be always^ opposed to any further demands or representa¬ 
tions from ns. It is practically good and essential for Government 
itself, that there should be some reasonable elements of finality, for the 
continuation and development of dissatisfaction is not only injurious to 
the current administration of the country, but most probably, productive 
of serious difficulties and troubles in the future. 

Now is the time for the Natives to give their most serious considera¬ 
tion to the matter, to speak out freely and loyally and firmly, to 
represent to our rulers what ought to he done. 

We must remember that Government does not ask ns for a compro¬ 
mise. I^, distinctly offers reasonable finality and full justice to our 
claims. Our business is to ask, what we should have as full justice, and 
we may fairly hope that Government would act honestly by us. Our 
claims are clear and already settled. All we have to do is to ask for 
their fulfilment. 
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Tlie statesmen of 1833 knew well that it was a true act o£ sovereignty 
and statesmanship for them to decide what the future policy of the British 
rule was to be,—whether of justice, freedom and fairplay, or despotism 
and subjection ; whether the Natives were to be treated as British subjects 
possessed of all the rights of British citizens, or as British slaves—^mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water,—subject to an Asiatic despotism 
aggravated in all its evils by its being not even a Nativ,p but an 
entirely foreign domination and despotism. That policy was fully con¬ 
sidered by those who were competent to do so. True to the English 
ch.iractcr and mission, a glorious policy w’as spontaneously decided smd 
solemnly proclaimed to India and the world, by a deliberate Act of 
Parliament. 

Far from entertaining the least desird to make the British rule a 
galling and debasing foreign domination, the wdsh of the great statesmen 
of 1833 was, in Mr. Peel’s words, “ to atone to them for the sufferings 
they endured and the wTong to which they were exposed in being 
reduced to that rule, and to afford them such adjutages and confer on 
them such benefits as may in some degree console them for the ln.ss of 
their independence.” And Mr. Macaulay placed the whole matter on 
the highest grounds to prefer India, independent and self-governing, to 
its becoming a British slave, to earn the glory of the triumphs of 
peace, and of raising a nation in freedom and civilization, instead of the 
infamy of degrading and debasing it. Can any Englishman read the 
speeches of those days without feeling a glow of pride and triumph for 
his race, and can any native of India read those speeches without high 
admiration, delight and gratitude 1 Again a second time, a great and 
extraordinary occasion arose, and it became necessary to declare unmis- 
takeably once more the policy of the rulers, and by the mouth of the 
august Sovereign, England proclaimed in the moat solemn and binding 
manner, before God and Man, Avhat her high policy shall he towards 
India. Thus the contract and decision of our rights have been settled 
and sealed as solemnly and as effectively as the Magna Charta or the 
Petition of Bights—with only this difference, to the great credit and 
glory of the gracious sovereign and statesmen^ that in the case of 
English rights, they were wres|ed from the sovereign by the people at the 
point of the sword, but in the case of India, her rights were granted 
spontaneously and with grace. 

Our position simply then is this :— 

Here are our great Charter of 1833 and the still greater one of 1858. 
The half of a century since 1833 has developed every phase of the 
34 
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qucRtion and has brought it to a simple issue: that it is completely 
settled beyond all further question or discussion, that no distinction 
^rhatsoever should be made between the natives of India and any other 
British subjects. The gracious words, sealed by an appeal to “ the 
blessing of Almighty God,” are these :— 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and 
those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil.” 

Next, here are the two solemn promises and obligations of 1833 and 
1858. Of 1833—“ That no Native of the said territories, nor any natural 
born subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office or employment under the said Company.” 
Of 1858 :—“And it is our further will, that, so far as may be, our 
subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.” 

Tho issue now is a simple one : how can those promises be “ faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfilled ” so that all the subjects of our gracious 
Empress “ be freely and impartially admitted ” in all the services ? 
Fortunately for us, the exact question has been already considered and 
decided by a competent authority. 

Not long after Her ]\rnjesty’s Proclamation of 1858, a Committee was 
.appointed by the Secretary of State for India of the following members 
of the Council of the India Office ;— 

Sir J. r. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaghten, 
and Sir Erskine Perry. 

This Committee made its Report on 20th January 1860, from which 
1 give the following extracts :— 

“2. AVe arc in the first place unanimously of opinion, that it is not 
only just, but expedient that the natives of India shall be employed in 
the administration of India to as large an extent as possible, consistently 
with the maintenance of British supremacy, and have considered whether 
any increased facilities can be given in this direction. 

3. It is true that, even at present no pisitive disqualification exists. 
By Acts 3 and 4 Wm. 4, C. 85, S. 87, it is enacted “that no Native of 
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“ the said territories nor any natural-bom subject of His Majesty resi- 
‘‘ dent therein shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
“ colour or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office or 
“ employment under the said Company.” It is obvious, therefore, that 
when the competitive system was adopted, it could not have been 
intended to exclude natives of India from the Civil Service of India. 

4 . Practically, however, they are excluded. The law declares them 
eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving India and residing 
in England for a time, are so great, that, as a general rule, it is almost 
impossible for a Native successfully to compete at the ijeriodical exami¬ 
nations held in England. Were this inequality removed, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. 

5. T^vo modes have been suggested by ^Yhicb the object in view might 
be attained. The first is, by allotting a certain portion of the total 
number of appointments declared in each year'»to be conSpeted for in 
India by Natives and by all other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
resident in India. The second is, to hold simultaneously two examina¬ 
tions, one in England and one in India, both being, as far as practicable, 
identical in their iiaturo, and those who compete in both countries 
being finally classified in one list according to merit, by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. The Committee have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to the second scheme, as being the fairest, and the most 
in accordance with flic principles of a general competition for a 
common object.” 

Here, then, are the solemn promises and their “ fairest” solution 
before us on competent and high authority, and nothing can be reason¬ 
ably final that is short of this solution. 

The question of the TJneovenanted Services is also very important. 
There must be some right principle and system upon which admission 
to these services should be based, so that no class or community of Her 
Impetlal Majesty’s subjects may have any cause to complain that the 
principle of the Act of 1833, and of the proclamation of 1858—of equal 
justice to all, is not fairly and* fully carried out. 

The first National Indian Congress of last year, which mot at 
Bombay, very carefully considered the whole question of all the Civil 
Services, and passed the following resolution ;— • 

‘‘IV. Thai in the opinion of this Congress the competitive examina¬ 
tion now held in England, for first appointments in various Civil Depart- 
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meiits, of the Public Service, should henceforth, in accordance with the 
views of the India Office Committee of 1860, ‘ be held simultaneously, 
one in England and one in India, both being, as far as practicable, 
identical in their nature, and those who compete in both countries being 
fina lly classified in one list according to merit,’ and that the successful 
candidates in India should be sent to England for further study, and 
subjected there to such further examinations as may seem needful. 
Further, that all other first appointments (excluding peonships, and the 
like) should be filled by competitive examinations held in India, under 
conditions calculated to secure such intellectual, moral and physical 
qualifications as may be decided by Government to be necessary. Lastly, 
that tlie maximum age of candidates for entrance into the Covenanted 
Civil Service be raised to not less than 23 years.” 

With regard to the expenses of the visit to England, that will bo a 
charge on the public revenues of India, because already the selected 
candidates get certain ^allowances in England during their residence. 
The only difference will be an additional passage from India to England. 
Moreover, such a charge will not bo at all grudged by the natives of 
India, as it will bo to improve the fitness and cliaracti'r of their own coun¬ 
trymen for their own service, and such charge will be amply repaid in 
the higher tone, character and efficiency of the services. 

I am glad to say that in England this resolution has met w'ith sympa¬ 
thy not only from non-Anglo-Indians hut from many Anglo-Indians also. 
The only thing they desired particularly was, that the selected candidates 
of India should be made to finish thoir studies and reside for some time 
in England and pass necessary further examinations with the selected 
candidates of England. When they found that the resolution proposed 
such visit to England, they were satisfied. The best thing I can lay 
before you to show this, is a resolution embodied in a letter addressed to 
Members of Parliament by the Council of the East India Association. 
The sub-committee, which prepared this letter, and which unanimously 
proposed the resolution in that letter, consisted of 3 official Anglo-Indians, 
one non-official Anglo-Indian and one Native. The resolution I refer to 
was this • , 

“ 9. yhe larger employment in the public services of the inhabitants 
of India irrespective of race or creed :— 

(a) By arranging, in respect of superior appointments in all Civil 
departments of the service, that the examination for such 
appointments now held in England be henceforth held simultaue- 
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ously in England and in India, the selected candidates from 
India being required to proceed to England and undergo the 
training and Examinations now prescribed. • 

(fi) By introducing in respect to all Subordinate Civil Services for 
which educational training is required, the principle of com¬ 
petitive examinations, with such safeguards as may be 
deemed applicable to the particular circumstanebs of each 
Province.” 

The question now to be considered is, wliether those gracious and 
solemn promises of 1833 and 1858 vrere made with the honest intention 
of being faithfully fulfilled or not ? J do not think that any person 
acquainted with the English character, tmditions and history, will for a 
moment hesitate to say that there was honest intention. My own 
conviction is now deeper than ever, that the British People and Parlia¬ 
ment do mean to act justly by us, and to fulfil the gracious words which 
they have given to India before God and the World, by Jlie mouth of 
our august Sovereign and by an Act of Ptn-liamenl. Let us, therefore, 
respectfully and clearly place before the ('‘ommission^ our vieAvs as to 
how all the departmemts of the Civil Service in both -uperior and sub¬ 
ordinate divisions slionld be Jicroaftor recruited, and that as far as 
necessary, Parliament be solicited to give their legislative sanction 
thereto. 

AVe should then respectfully submit to the Commission and to our 
TIulcrs, that the 4th Besolntiou of the National Congres.s of last year 
is what we ask. 

r do not here discuss the (question of the Native Services in their 
important relation to the economic and financial condition of India and 
as an absolutely necessary and chief remedy for the poverty of India, 
as I have already given my views upon this subject in my papers on the 
Poverty of India, my correspondence \vith the Secretary of State for 
India, and others. 

DABABIIAI NAOPwO.TI. 

Bomhay, 7th Deccniber 18§6. 


_____ ^ -^1 , ______ 

* i. e. The Civil Service Coramis««ion appointed by the Government of India 

by a Resolution No . . ■ ■ ■ dated 4th Oetjber 18S6. 

lo7eJ-9o 
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VIII. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONS 
* PUT BY THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

My paper on the Indian Services, dated 7th December 1886, covers 
a large number of these questions, and renders some of them unne¬ 
cessary to reply to. I now reply to those which need reply from me. 

I would nrst make a few general remarks. 

The only firm rock upon which a Foreign Rule, like that of the 
English, can be planted in a country like India, is that of equal justice 
to all British subjects, without any regard to any class or creed. The 
principles of high policy and statesmanship, which the statesmen 
of 1833 and 1858 laid down, arn the best and the only right ones that 
can be adopted by a civilized and advanced nation like England, 
Every deviation from this “ jdain path of duty” cannot biit lead to 
troubles, complications and difficulties. Like a step mother, England 
can win the love and afTcctious of her step-children by treating them 
with the same love and justice with her own. Cliildren might submit 
to tyranny and injustice from their own mother, but would always 
resent the hjast injustice from a step-mother. 

The more firmly and steadfastly England would adhere to the noble 
principles of 1833 and 18.58, the stronger wmuld be her hold upon the 
loyalty, gratitude and attachment of the Indian people. Diverse as the 
races and the classes are in India, it Avill bo the strongest self-interest 
of §ach and all to preserve the headship and rule of a just power, under 
which all could be equally protected and prosperous. 

Under tlie simple principle of equal justice to all, nojm could 
reasonably ask for special favours, and a host of complications and 
troubles would be avoided. As in tlie case of every law of nature, this 
moral law will gradually adjust everything into natural and harmonious 
action and development, though, as in all transitions, some temporary 
difficulties may occur. It is admitted from experience that the 
larger the field of competition, the higher is the standard of the 
results. By the simultaneous first examinations in India and England, 
India will have the benefit of the best talent of the country. The 
backward provinces or classes will be stimulated by emulation and 
ambition to spontaneous exertions, and the best help Gorenimeut can 
give to them will ha to aid them in their education. The best service 
that the leaders of such classes can do to their community is to 
encourage them to depend upon their own exertions, to help them to pre- 
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partf themselves for fair and manly struggle, and thus to win their 
position both in the services and in other walks of life, and not under the 
debasing and demoralising influence of favouritism. This manly couAe 
will keep them backward for a short time, but it would be tho best for 
them in the end. Favouritism cannot ^last long under the British 
administration. It must break down and these classes will have to begin 
their manly course then. The sooner they set themselves to work in that 
way, the bettor for them, and the quicker will they come to the front 
and obtain whatever they may deserve. 

One of the best results of the first simultaneous examination in India 
and of the general carrying out of the 4th Resolution of the National 
Congress of 1885, will he a groat impulse €o education. Tho Nevr York 
State Commission in their report say ;—“ Nor does there seem to be any 
reason to doubt that opening of the I’ublic Service to competition will 
give to education horn, as it di 1 in Great Britain, a marvellous impiilsc. 
The I’equirement proposed in the 4ih Itosolutiou of,ibho National Congress 
of India of last December, for tlio suceerssful cantlidates of India to finish 
their studies and examinations with tho succc'ssful candidates of Kiigland 
is a very important matt or. It has to be considered by ns as a condition 
- to !)•' imposed by Government, and as an injustice to us, bitt as a thing to 
beliighly desired by ourselves, in order that our native officials may, in 
everj' possible way, stand on a perfectly equal footing with their English 
colleagues, and there may not be left, auy ground to cast any slur of 
inferiority upon them. Moreover, wnlhout a vi.sit ‘to, and study in, Eng¬ 
land for some time, our oflici.-ils will never sufficiently acquire a full 
feeling of self-respect and equality with their English colleagues, their 
education will not acquire that finish which it is essential it should luive 
to administer an English system, by studying that system in its birth[)laco 
itself. The visit of the successful Indian candidates to England is much, 
to be desired for our own boncllt, at least for some years to come, when 
experience wall show the desirability or otherwise of continuing it. 

The standard aud tests of qualillcatious, Mcntab Moral and Physical 
—to be alike for all candidates. Age to be same, aud all British 
subjects to be admitted witliout any disqualification for race, creed, 
or colour. Tho competitions in the different Provinces of India* for tho 

Uiicovenanted services to be in the same way open and similar for all. 

• 

The circumstances of qualifications being alike, there should be no 
difference of pay, pension, leave, &c. &c., for the same office or duties. 
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The remark made hy Sir C. Aitchison in his minute on the Age 
question is well applicable to the whole question of the competition for 
the Services. He says :— 

“I think they are right in rejecting the Statutory system and 
resenting it as an unjust imputation upon their capacity and intellectual 
ability, apd in demanding that the conditions of competition shall be so 
framed as to make it possible for them to enter the competition on a 
fair footing as regards their European fellow subjects, and to win by 
their own exertions an honourable position in the Civil Service.” 

Such fair footing cannot be obtained by the Indian candidates without 
a simultaneous examination in India. 

“I. WonKlNG OF THE EXISTING STATUTORY SYSTEM. 

II. Mode of Selection of Statdtoky Civilians.” 

Questions 1 to 45. 

Following the lines of ray first paper, it is evident that the Staf utory 
Service should cense, if simultaneous examinations are held in England 
and Indi.a. Otherwise, it would be an undue favour to the natives. Any 
system of scholarships also to enable natives to go to England to qualify 
for the (Uvil Service, then would be unnecessary. 

III. Competition in En<jland for the Indian Civil Service. 

Questions 46 to 67. 

* No additional facilities need be given to the Native candidates to go 
to Engiixnd. The simultaneous first examination iii India puts them on 
an equal footing with the candidates in England. 

54. From this Province, there have been Hindu, Mabomedaii and 
Pai see candidates in England ; and I thiuk, 1 Hindu, 1 Mahomedan and 
3 Parsces have passed. 

55. Expense, risk of failure and the greater risk of young lads going 
wrong, and the consequent unwillingness of parents to let their children 
go out of their own ard family control and influence, are very serious 
objections to sending young boys to England. Out of those few who 
have sent, some have regretted it. Among certain classes of Hindus 
there is*religious objection. The elderly people will for some time yet 
continue to feel it objectionable to go to England, but such youths of 
the rising oducated generation as would succeed in the first competition, 
will ntit object to go. Even the general feeling is now gradually 
(iinvnishing. 
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IV. Competition in India ron the Indian Civil Service. 

Questions 68 to 92. 

m 

72. The present Educational establishments will not for some time 
quite adequately furnish all the requirements of the Indian candidates, 
hut by the very fact of the demand arising, the existing institutions will 
develop themselves, and new ones will arise. * 

73-74. An open Competition will not bo likely to give any decided 
advantages to any particular"class or caste, except to those persons w'ho 
are competent to pass it and who would in time form a class of their 
own. It could not be otherwise, where fitness should be the only pass. 
The Third Annual Report of tlicTTnited States Civil Service Commi.ssion 
says:— 

“ The fundamental idea of this reform, that jiublic ofiico is a public 
trust, to 1)0 exercised solely for the public welfare, and that offices 
should ho filled only by those best qualified fovt’ie service tft be rendered, 
after tlieir fitness has been ascertained by proper ti’sts, is the oorneisioiie 
of popular government.” 

This principle applies with far greater force to a foreign fTOvcrnmerit. 

75. Far from there being any political or administrative objoclious 
to open simnltaneous competition in India, there are important reasons 
why it should ho so. For politically, just treatment will be the greatest 
political strength. 

On administrative grounds, this policy will be the best means of 
getting the fittest and best Rritish subjects for ser\’ieo, and will relieve 
Government of a host of difficulties with which they arc beginning to be 
assailed, and "which will go on increasing as long as they keep astray 
from the plain path of duty and from the easiest, justest, and most 
natural principles of government. In taking this plain path of duty, 
the roots of their power will sink deeper and deeper into the hearts 
an<l affections of the people. 

76. The question of getting the aristocracy into the Service is a very 
important one. Their influence is great and their attachment to the 
Rule is desirable. But the exigencies and requirements, and Ahe whole 
system of civilized British administration rests upon educational, moral 
and physical fitness. It will be no service or kindness to put any cadet 
into a position for which he is not fit. He soon falls into ridicule, and 
leaves the service in disgust. If a cadet is well educated and competent, 
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his ovm aristocratic feeling of dignity would impel him into a fair d.nd 
manly contest. And he would not like to be in a position, to be looked 
down upon as inferior and as a creature of “ mehrbany ” (favour). If 
he is incompetent, Government cannot put him into a place for which 
he his not fit. In the old and now passing regime of Native States, a 
cadet may be put anywhere to draw his pay, and a deputy or some 
subordinate does his work. But in British Administration this is utterly 
out of the ciuestion, and will not be tolerated a single day. As Sir 
C. Aitchisou has said -.—“Manifestly it is our duty to the people of 
India to got the best men we can or as the Civil Service Commission¬ 
ers in England have shown the necessity of obtaining the advantage of 
getting “not merely competent persons, but the best of the competent.” 

So all attempts to draw the cadets by favour will naturally end in 
failure and disappointment. It will be an anachronism. The best way 
in which Government can do the aristocracy real and permanent good 
and a true kindness is to induce tlicm, by cvcj y means, to give their 
sons suitable oducalion, and whether they afterwards care or not to get 
into the Services, their general advance in knowledge and intelligence will 
enable them to appreciate truly the merits of the British rule, and will 
make them iutelligeut and willing supportiu's of it. The best favour, 
therefore, that Govoriimeut can do to the aristocracy i.s to pcr.scverc still 
more earnestly in the course it has already adopted to promote education 
among them, and the whole problem of the true position and dignity, in 
the new state of circumstancc.s, will naturally and smoothl^f solve itself. 
Tim more they attain their self-respect, the more able will they be to 
preserve their dignity, po-sitiou and inllucnec among tlicir eounlrymen, 
and the more will they appreciate the true merits of the British rule. 

To a gi'eat many of the aristocracy, a military career would be more 
congenial, and it wouhl be very desirable to adopt suitable means in this 
direction to draw them to become attached and devoted, in their self- 
interest and self-respect to British rule. 

78. For the higher service the simultaneous comiietition iu India 
ought to be from the whole of India, to secure “ the best of the compe¬ 
tent’' for such high service. 

For the Uucovenanted service, each Province should he left to itself 
for the nepessary competition. 

79. Under simultaneous examination in India and further study 
and examinations ili England with the English successful candidates, 
the position of the Indian ofiicial will be quite equal to that of the 
English ofiicial. 
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80. Any fixed portion of the service to be allotted to natives, will 
violate the fundamental principle of the Act of 1833 and of the Procla¬ 
mation of 1858—will not hold in itself reasonable elements of finality 
end will not do full justice to the claims of the natives. Should, how¬ 
ever, Government be now not prepared “to do full justice” and to allow 
the chance or possibility of all successful candidates turning out to be 
natives, Government may, for the present, provide that, till* further 
experience is obtained, a quarter or half of the successful candidates 
should be English. 

Witli ihe fair field opened freely by the simultaneous examinations, 
the Statutory service, as I have already said, will have no reason to exist 
for first appointmeuts. 

81. The age must be the same for all candidates, so that no stigma 
of inferiority or favour might stick to any. About what the age should 
be, I agree with Sir C. Aitchison, and the Resolution of the Congress of 
last }car, that it should be 23 inaxinuim, and 19 ininimum. ^ 

82-8.‘b The Civil Service Commissioners in England arc most fitted 
from tljoir experience to fix all necessary tests and qualifications that 
would be fair to all ciuididates, and such tests or qualifications should 
be the same for all. Lord Macaulay’s Committee has said, as to some 
test for moral qualifications :— 

“ Early superiority in Science and Literature generally indicates the 
existence of some qualities which are securities against vice—industry, 
self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable desire ol honour¬ 
able distiuotion, a still more laudable desire to obtain the approbation 
of friends and relations. We therefore believe that the intellectual test 
which is about to be established will be found in practice to be also the 
best moral test which can be devised.” 

In regard to physical fitnes.s, I think that, beyond merely looking to 
freedom from any physical organic defects, some tests should be institut¬ 
ed to test certain physical accomplishments of all candidates, such as 
riding, swimming, shooting and militaiy and gymnastic exercises. 

At the Cooper’s Hill College, in the Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments (and I think Forest is also now included), the following 
rules exist :— * 

37. Every student will be required to go through a course of exercise 
in the gymnasium, and of Military exercises, including the use of the 
rifle.” 
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“39. Every student selected for the Indian Service before pro¬ 
ceeding to India, will be required to furnish evidence of his competency 
in riding.” 

85-(). The very essence of equal competition is that every subject, 
test qualification or condition should be alike in England and India for 
all candidates—^fair enough not to handicap any unreasonably, and with 
an eye to secure the best fitness, the highest educational and mental 
training, and suitable physical capacity. This will give the best men alj 
Toxind. 

89. With training on such thorough equality of tests, <kc., there will be 
no difference of circumstances in the case of persons who enter through the 
simultaneous examinations, and there will be no reason to make the 
rules for pay, leave, pension, &c., difierent. On principle also the 
duties of an office should carry its own remuueration, &c., the fittest 
person being got for the office, and such reasonable remuneration should 
be fixed for. the purpose as would induce superior men to seek the service 

9fi-92. The Covenanted Servants will be sufficiently tested, aud will 
not, I think, need a probation, after joining serviee in India, beyond what 
is at present required. However, whatever probation may be deemed 
necessary, it should be the same for all—Europeans and natives. 

V. Promotion from the Unoovenanteu Srevice. 

93 to 101. 

This is an important chapter. It is very desirable that some prizes 
should be held out for marked, meritorious and able service in the 
TJneovenanted services. 

Any scheme for the purpose must be such that the person promoted, 
being thus considered qualified, should afterwards be on a footing of 
equality, WMth regard to pay, &c. &o., with the Covenanted Servant 
occupying similar situation. The promotion to be open on the principles 
of 1833, without regard to race or creed. The recommendation of any 
Provincial (Jovernmert, with satisfactory reasons, to be subject to the 
confirmation of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

That not more than one such promotion should be made in any one 
year in any one Province—or some maximum must be fixed. 

That in the yekr in which such promotions are made, the number of 
appointments to be competed for at the regular first competitive exami¬ 
nation of that yeaf, should be lessened by the number of promotions. 
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In sucli promotions, probation will not be necessary, as Government 
would not select anybody for such a prize, where capacity and fitness for 
business is not already marked and proved. 

VI. Pay, Lkave and Pension. 

102 to 120. 

Under the principles of 18;>3 and 1858, the Statutory service ceasing 
to exist, no distinction being reserved for any class or race, and equal 
qualifications being fixed for all, by the simultaneous examination in 
England and India and future associated study and examinaduus in 
England, no distinction of Pay, Leave or Pension can be justified. The 
duties and responsibilities should carry their own recompense fixed on 
a reasonable scale. Equal furlough, 1 thipk, will induce persons to visit 
England, which is desirable. After all the European could only need 
about 5 weeks more for going to and from England. 

The question of admission from the professional classes is rather a 
difficult one. ITiose who succeed in tlieir profession are generall}' not 
likely to seek service, and those who would seek stiVvice are generally not 
likely to be superior men. Then, after severe competitions and suitable 
qualifications are i'e(juired from those who enter the service at the 
regular door, and who for that purpo.'io devote themselves to the neces¬ 
sary preparation, it heeomes unjust to them to open a side-door 
for others. It uiay be a matter fur consideration, which I think it is 
already, whethci-, after the first geiieral competition in England and 
India to test high culture and capacity, a division should not be made, 
out of the passed candidates, for judicial and executive services, so that 
their subsequent preparation, for two or tbree ycar.s In England, may bo 
devoted in the respective direction. The point to be borne in mind is 
that if a side-door is opened, the principle of competition and fairness will 
receive a serious blow, and nepotism, favouritism, interest, <kc., will force 
their way into the services,—a thing most to be deplored. 

Under the present system of the Uncovenanted service, judicial 
appointments arc, I think, made from persons called to the Bar who 
prefer service to practice. But when a proper system is adopted for all 
the Uneovenanted services so as to secure tlie best men for first 
appointment through a regulat door, this necessity will no longer exist. 

VII. Geneuai.. 

121 to 165. 

123-125. The Indian schools develop force of charac^r and* other qual¬ 
ities, as similar institutions in England do. In fact the Indian schools are 
on the model, and follow in the footsteps of English schools. 
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The full development of force of character and other qualities depends 
upon their future exercise and opportunities. When any limb of the 
body or faculty of mind is not used or exercised, it gradually decays. The 
actual responsibilities and performance of duties develop and strengthen 
all necessary qualities, and in time become hereditary in classes. The 
British advanced system of administration, requiring intellectual, moral 
and physical fitness, •will in turn create from the educated its own new 
class of administrators, and an intellectual aristocracy who would, from 
self-interest, right appreciation and gratitude, become and remain 
devotedly attached to the British rule, and to the system in which they 
would whave been born and bred. The present old landmarks cannot 
and will not continue. The world, and especially the present progres¬ 
sion of India, cannot stand still. Circumstances are fast changing in these 
days, and the condition of things must change therewith. 

The wisdom of the Government wdll be in directing these changes 
aright and' in their <#wn favour with grace, instead of forcing them into 
opposition against themselves. 

The exclusion of the natives for nearly a century has much to answer 
for any decay of administratorship or fitness that may be now observed. 
The change of this policy and the adoption of the noble policy of the 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 will give new life to the 
nation, will redress the past wrong, benefit India, and benefit and bless 
il^ugland. Richly will then be realised tliose noble and glorious hopes 
of the Proclamation : “ In their prosperity will be our strength; in their 
contentment our security; and in their gratitude our best reward.” , 

136-131. The objection for want of sullicient means to be risked for 
the purpose operates to a very large extent. It is chiefly the educated 
and middle class that makes some attempt. The rich do not much care, 
evenup to this time, both for education and for service, though education 
is forcing some progress among them. The great difficulty is the natural 
unwillingness of parents to cast their raw young sons, unformed in 
character, at the most* critical period of their life, among strangers in a 
land far away, and full of temptations and snares for them ; without the 
parental and family control and influences to guard and guide them. 
Sev eral parents have regretted the day when they allowed their dear 
ones to part from, them. 

In a hundred ways that can hardly be described, a raw native youth 
has difficulties, temptations and risks. 
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Bj confining the examinations to England we get only a few of those 
who can afford to risk some money, but we cannot get the "best of ^he 
talent and fitness from the whole country, besides it being utterly unjust 
to handicap the Natives so heavily. The few that go are not necessarily 
of the beat 

By residence in England, young boys do often more or less get out 
of touch and sympathy with the people in India. 

These remarks do not apply to those who go at n higher age, and 
after their character is forihed and their intelligence fully developed. 
They derive great advantage from the visit. They are able to under¬ 
stand and study things intellig<'ntly, make comparisons with things in 
their own country, arc vividly struck with striking dift'crenccB, and are 
inspired with a desire to improve by them. They do not cast oft' their 
touch and sympathy wilh their own people. On the contrary, they are 
generally more sharpened. With the novelty and intelligent observation, 
they retnm with a sort of enthusiasm, to do some^good in their country. 
The kind of young men who will go to England after the first examina¬ 
tion in India, will be jnst the persons* who will derive the greatest 
benefit from the visit. Every moment of their sojourn will be well and 
profitably spent., their great stakes and foi-rnod character keeping them 
straight and desirous to do their best. 

132. The requirement of temporary residence in England ^preeedenf to 
first competition is the main grievance. This requirement \/blhwmg' on 
success in India in a sirnnltaneous examination, will remove the grievance, 
cind %vil] not have the effect of preventing any considerable or important 
section, who arc prepared for competition, from competing. 

133-4. Oueo the first competition is freely opened to all, and the 
Statutory service abolished, excepting .so fjir as it is adopted to give a 
reasonable opening for the most meritorious among the Uucovenanted 
servants, another sjjecial service for any class cannot be justly made, 
and for no long time will all classes of Hindus allow the present caste 
objections to continue. 

t 

135-141. It is desirable to avoid opening ma.]iy doors for admission 
to the Services, once the regular doors are so freely opened to all. The 
cases of servant.-? not knowing English will become rarer evgry day. 
Should such cases arise of very meritorious servants, they might be 
rewarded in some "Nvay, such as a .special extra personaljallo-watice. 

There may arise sometimes a case, such'as of some important political 
mission in which any certain individual, owing to connection, influence 
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or position, becomes especially most fitted for the task. Power shctnld 
be reserved to Government, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
to make such extraordinary appointments outside the Services—^though 
it is desirable to avoid this as far as possible. The peculiarly special 
fitness becomes a special reason for the occasion. 

142. No, there should be no proportion or show of any favour 
introduced. In a free and open competition, numbers will in time have 
their proportionate share. Any such departure and complication vitiates 
the principle of 1833. The natural ambition of each community will 
bring it into the field in proportion to its number and capacity, and the 
principle of ‘ the fittest’ will be observed with the greatest advantage to 
the whole country, without, trouble to Government and with best 
service done to every class, by having been set to help itself manfully, 

143. No such classifications are needed. They will be contrary to 
the principles of 1833, and will be the source of much trouble and diffi¬ 
culty. It is undesirabjc to crystallize or select any class or classes to 
monopolise any services. In the present transition state, things should 
be left to develop and arrange themselves naturally, with free field and 
scope. 

144. For the high Covenanted posts, it is not desirable to restrict 
the natives to their own pi’ovmces, and this cannot bo done for a gene¬ 
ral competition by simultaneous examinations in England and India. We 
must get the advantage of the best and fittest from the whole country, 
and then they may be distributed as Government may think best, or 
the present system may be continued by which the selection of the 
Provinces is left to the candidates in the order of their merit in the 
first competition. But even then the Government has the power of 
making transfers. 

145-157. All such schemes violate the fundamental principles of the 
Act of 1833. They will deprive us of what we already possess by this 
law. The simple machinery of a fair field for all, and the employment 
of the fittest can be the ouly best scheme founded on a just and sound 
principle and giving t?ie best results. 

164-5. I do not know' whether there iu any such system in Bombay. 
Any system cannot be good, if it be not based on some sound principle 
and fitness. Once the field is opened freely and fairly to aU, every such 
contingency will in time naturally settle itself, and Government will be 
saved much trouble and complication of the vain endeavour of satisfy¬ 
ing every body or class separately. 
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• VIII. Composition, Receuitsient, &c., of the Subordinate 

EXECUTITia AND SUBORDINATE JUDICIAL SERVICE. 

156 to 184. * 

167. The sections who take advantage of education—and they 
mainly belong to the middle classes. 

168. The rich and the commercial classes do not much care for 
service. It is chiefly from the natives of middle class, good iamily and 
education, that most of the candidates come. And every native who is 
educated is desirous to confer the same blcssiUjg upon his children. 

169. Some prefer an independent line or a profession and some 
willingly accept appointments. 

172-6. After a fair field is opened for all, there w'ill be no justifica¬ 
tion for any appointments being practically reserved for natives of pure 
descent or for any other class. Fitness must be the only principle— 
the principle of 1833—and then no just complaint can arise. 

176-183. Suitable high education and fitue|s must by an essential 
qualification. It cannot be otherwise under the British system : and 
after educational, moral, and physical fitness is decided upon as the only 
right basis for employment. Government are the best judges as to what 
the tests should ‘bo to secure thy necessary qualifications. 

Separate examinations may be established to test separate require¬ 
ments of the difterent departments of the subordinate services, a certain 
extent of high general education and training being necessary for alL 
Open competition for all classes and fitness to be' the fundamental princi¬ 
ple, and the examinations and tests so arranged as to secure the best 
qualifications for the service for which the appointment is to be made. 

Something like the Civil Service Commission of England may be 
founded here, who would be able to arrange all suitable details, and go 
on improvii^ the system as experience suggested—the sole principle 
and aim being justice to all subjects alike and fitness for the duty. 

Each Province will be bettci* left to make its own arrangements suit¬ 
able to its wants for the subordinate services. Probation is useful, and 
the length of this also will be best fixed by J;he authorities or the 
Commission as experience suggests. 

Some probation will be aavisable, though it is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The Civil Service Commission of the United States say in their 
third: report of 1886-6 :— 

“ It could be shown statistically that those who j-Ass highest in the 
examinations are likely to make the most useful public servants.” 
. . . “ A man taken from the head of a register is far more likely 
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to be a valuable public servant than one taken from the foot, and there¬ 
fore the examinations do test superior capacity for the public service.” . 

“ Despite all the antecedent probability of fitness which the precau-. 
tions just described create, it is beyond question true that we cannot be 
absolutely certain, that a well-informed man of good habits will prove 
a good worker. A real test of the fact by doing the public work is 
precisely what the merit system provides. That test is a probationary 
service of six months before an absolute appointment.” . . . 

“ This practical tost, by actually doing the public work, is not only 
an integral part of the merit system, but originated with it. If these 
facts w'ore generally understood, they would doubtless be regarded as a 
full answer to the oft-repeated, criticism, that mere information is not 
proof of business capacity.” . . . 

“ The experience of the Commission has shown how gro^Jit is the ma¬ 
jority of those, having passed the examination, who have proved them¬ 
selves to be persons of good business capacity,” After giving sc\mc 
statistics:—“ The results, indeed, go far towards showing that a proba¬ 
tionary term is not essential, though unquestionably useful, under the 
new system.” 

184. Tt would be desirable, if candidates in the first examination of 
the Covenanted Service, who may have shown decided proficiency, but 
failed to secure a place among tlie successful candidates, and who ai’e 
passed the ago of competition, arc allowed, if they so desire, to bo placed 
at the head of the list of the successful candidates of the year in one of 
the Uncovenanted Services. For, a superior class of ser^ anfs will thus 
be secured without any injustice to anyliody—only that the pesrson will 
have passed a much higher examination and a higher order of tests and 
qualifications, which will be an advantage. 

It will be a good field for the recruiting of the subordinate service, if 
such persons can b*c secured. As such ponsons will have to commence at 
the botUuu of the service, they will ofteji prefer with their high acquire¬ 
ments to strike out some new lines for themselves or outer tlio professiojjs. 
But should they desire to enter the subordinate ser\’ice, they should be 
allowed. 

General RemarTca. 

% 

Though I have answered some of the questions relating to scheme^ M 
details, and whatever may bo their suitability, all I have to urge is that 
the principle of 1633 and 1858 must bo the foundation of the whole 
edifice, and every scheme be based upon, and in accordance with it. . Wo 
should not, after half a century of progress, be now deprived of our 
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great charter in the slightest degree. Once this principle is faithfully 
adopted, Government can easily arrange to devise suitable schemis to 
secure the best results. For the Covenanted services the machinery 
already exists, all that is necessary is to make the first competitive 
examination simultaneously in India with that of England. And for 
the Uncovenanted services, a (jivil Service Commission maj be devised, 
who would prepare suitable schemes in detail for every department and 
carry them out. 

The chief point which T desire to urge is this. Let Government adopt 
any scheme of competition, only let every one,—European or Native— 
have a free and fair field, so that neither should be in any way 
handicapped, and all are subjected to tM same tests. 

No distinction of race, creed or colour being loft, Government will be 
relieved of all the troubles and couipllcations that must othej*wiso arise, 
and the whole machinery of Government wdll settle itself into smooth 
work under a just and sound principle, iivitli benefit to the* country and 
glory to the Rulers. 

As 1 have ofti'ii said, the rpiegtion of the services or foreign agency, is 
a (juestion of the highest importance for the (‘conoravc condition of Tudia, 
and the materirtl condiliou of the masses. It is the one “evil incidentto 
a foreign rule” 'whicli reijuiivs to be inmimmd as much m possihle, if 
English rule is to be a tnin and great Mossing to India. The following 
words of Iho Secretary of State for India, show what jiolitioal danger also 
lies i)i tills foreign “ character of the Government” :— 

J^arl. Ret. [,e. 1808 ] 1S8G, page I. 

“ The position of India in relation to ta:^ation and the sources of the 
puldic revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people 
and their strong aversion to change, whieli is more specially exhibited to, 
new forms of taxation, but likewise from the diameter of the Gorcirummt 
irht'ch /js in the hand foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative 
0 fives and form so large a, part of the. army. The impatience of new taxa¬ 
tion which would have to be borne wholly as a consctpence of the foreign, 
rule imposed on the country, and virtually to nifiet additions to charges 
arising outside of the county, would cons'^itute a political danger, the 
real magnitude of which it is to he feared is not at all appreciated by 
persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Government of 
India, but which those responsible for that Government, have long 
regarded as of the most'serious order.” (The italics are mine.) 

' Uadalhai naoroji. 

Bombay, ith Jammy 1887i 



CHAPTER VII. 


yNR\T\UQS-i<=ontiM(ed). 

IX. 

SIR M. E. (3 RANT DUFF’S VIEWS ABOUT INDIA.* 

(Mr, Da<labhai Nowrojce's views, published in the Contm 2 ')orary Review of 
August and October, 1887, on Sir Grant Duff’s reply to Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
(M. r.) articles about India.) 

I oiler some observations on Sir Grant Duff’s reply to Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P., in this “ Review.” I do so, not with the object of defend¬ 
ing Mr. Smith. He is well able to take care of himself. But of the 
subjects with which Sir Oraiit Dull' has dealt, there are some of the 
most vital importance to India, and I desire to discuss them. 

I have never felt more disappointed and grieved with any writings by 
an Englishman than with the two articles by Sir Grant Duff—a gentle" 
man who has occupied the high positions of Under-Secrctary of State 
for India and Governor of Madras. Wlicthcr I look to the superficiality 
and levity of his treatment of questions of serious and melancholy 
importance to India, or to the literary smartness of offhand reply which 
ho so often employ.? in the place of argument, or to the more sensational 
assertions which he puts forward as proofs, I cannot but feel that both 
the manner and matter of the two articles are, in many parts, unworthy 
of a gentleman of Sir Grant Duff’s position and expected knowledge. 
But w^hat is particularly more regrettable is his attitude tow'ards the 
educated classes, and the sneers he has levelled against higher education 
itself. If there is one thing more than another for which the Indian 
people are peculiarly and deeply grateful to the British nation, and 
which is one of the chief reasons for their attachment and loyalty to 
British rule, it is the blessing of education which Britain has bestowed 
on India. Britain has every reason to be pvoud of, and to be satisfied 
with, the results, for it is the educated classes who realize and appreciate 
most the beneficence and good intentions of the British nation ; and by 

% " 

* Compare the remarks on this essay in the Pioneer of 21st September 1887, under 

the heading “Natives and the Noble Clause”, wherein even that champiun of 
Indian bureaucracy has been obliged to admit the essayist’s sincerity of motire, 
and the decided hit made by him in the publication of this essay, 
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the increasing influence which they arc now undoubtedly exercising over 
the people, they are the powerful chain by which India is becoming 
more and more firmly linked with Britain. This education has produced 
its natural cflfects, in promoting civilization and independence of charac¬ 
ter—a result of which a true Briton should not be ashamed and should 
regard as his peculiar glory. But it would appear that this independ¬ 
ence of character and the free criticism passed by the educated classes 
on Sir Grant Duffs acts have ruffled his composure. He has allowed 
liis feelings to get the better of his judgment. I shall have to say a 
few Avords on this subject liereafter. , • 

Sir Grant Duff' asks the English tourists who go to India “ for the 
purpose of enlightening their countrypien when they come homo”—“ Is 
it too much to ask that tli(‘sc last should take the pains to arrive at an 
accurate knoAvledgo of facts before tlicy give their conclusions to the 
world r” May I ask the same ciuestiou of 8ir Grant DufV himself ? Is 
it too much to ask him, Avho Ims occupied higlj and responsible positions, 
that ho, as far more bound to do so, should take the pains to a.vrivo at 
an accurattj knowledge of facts before he gives his conclusions to the 
world ? Careless or mistaken utterances of men of his position, by 
misleading tlu; British public, do ijumcasurablo harm, l)oth to England 
and India. 

Of the few matters which I intend to discAiss there is one—the most 
important—upon Avliich all other questions hinge. The correct solution 
of this fundamental pj'obleni aaJII lielp all other Indian problems to settle 
themselves undci- tlio cudinary current discussions of every day. Before 
proceeding, liowcver, AvUh this fundamental questiou, it is ncce.s.sary to 
make one or Iavo preliminary remarks to clear aAvay .some misapprehen¬ 
sions whichoftenconfn.se and complicate the discussion of Indian subjects. 

There arc three parties concerned—(1) The British nation, (2) those 
authorities to whom the Government (^f India is entrusted by the British 
nation, and (3) the natives of British India. 

Now, I have no complaint Avhatevcr against the British nation or 
British rule. On the contrary, Ave have cvejy reason to be tliankful 
that of all the nations in the world it has been our good fortune to he 
placed under the British nation—a nation noble and great in its 
instincts ; among the most advanced, if not the most advanetd in civiliza¬ 
tion ; foremost in the advancement of humanity in all its varied Avants 
and circumstances ; the source and fountain-head ?!f true liberty and of 
political progress in the world ; in short, a nation in Avhich all tliat is 
just, generous, and truly free is most happily combined. 
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The British nation has done its part nobly, has laid down, and pledged 
itself before God and the world to a policy of justice and generosity 
towards India, in which nothing is left to be desired. That policy is 
Complete, and worthy of its great and glorious past and present. Ko, 
i^e Indians have no complaint against the British nation or British rule. 
We have everything from thorn to he grateful for. It is against its 
servants, to whom it has entrusted our destinies, that wc have something 
of which to complain. Or rather, it is against the system which has been 
adopted by its servants, and which subverts the avowed and pledged 
policy of the British nation, that we compl ain, and against which I appeal 
to the British people. 

Reverting to the few important matters which I desire to discuss, the 
first great question is—What is Britain’s policy to^vards India ? Sir 
Grant Duff says : “ Of two things one : cither we mean to stay in India 
and make the best of the country—directly for its own advantage, 
indirectly for that of oursfrlves and of mankind at large, or we do not.” 
Again he says : “ The pi'oblem is how best lo manage for its interest, 
our own interest, and the interest of the world. . . .” Now, if anybody 
ought to know, Sir Grant Duff ought, that this very problem, exactly as 
he puts it and for the purposes ho mentions, has been completely and 
exhaustively debated, decided upon, and tlie decision pledged in the most 
deliberate maimer, in an Act of Parliaim'ut more than fifty years ago, 
and again most solemnly and sacredly pledged more than tweuty-fi\ e 
years ago. Sir Grant Duff either forgets or ignores these groat events. 
Let UR see, then, what this policy is. At a time when the Indians were 
in tlieir educational and political infancy, when they did not and could 
not understand wliat their jjolitical condition thou was or was to bo in 
the future, 'when they liad not uttered, as far as I know, any complaints, 
nor demanded any rights or any definite policy towards tlicinselves, the 
Briti^ll nation of their own accord and pleasure, merely from their own 
sense of their duty towards the millions of India and to the world, 
deliberately declared before the world what their policy should Ix! 
towards the people of India. Nor did the British people do this in any 
ignorance or want of forethought or Avithout the consideration of all 
possible consequences of their action. Never was there a debate in 
both Hous^ of Parliament more comidete and clear, more exhaustive, 
more deliberately looked at from all points of view, and more calculated 
for the development 'of statesmanlike policy and pi actical good sense. 
The most crucial point of view—^ihat of political danger or of even the 
possible loss of India to Britain—^Avas faced with true English manliness ; 



ftnd the British nation, through their Parliament, then settled, adoj)ted 
and pro’claimod to the world what their policy was to be—viz., the 
policy of justice and of the advancement of humanity. 

I can give here only a very few extracts from that famous debate of 
more than half a century ago—a debate reflecting tbe highest glory on 
the British name. 

Sir Bobert Peel said— - 

“Sure I am at least that we must approach the consideration of it 
with a d(*cj» feeling, with a strong sense of the responsibility wo shall 
incur, with a strong sense of tbe moral obligation which imposes it upon 
us as a duty to promote the iniprovemont of the country and the welfare 
and well-being of its inhabitants, so far as wo can consistently with the 
safety and security of our dominion and the obligations by which W'e 
may be bound . . . * * 

The Marquis of Lansdownc, in the House of Lords, said:— 

. “ But be should bo taking a*very narrow view of this question, and 
one utterly iiiado([uato to the great inTiiortfince of tljo subject, which 
involved in il ilic liappinoss or misery of one limidrod millions of human 
beings, were he not to call the attention of their Ijordships to the 
bearing whicdi tliis question aiid to the influence wdiich this arrangement 
must exercise upon the future? destinies of lliat vast mass of people, 
lie was sure tliat their Lordships would feel, as he indeed felt, that 
their only justification before (lod and Providence for tlio great and 
unprecedented dominion which they exercised in India was in the happi¬ 
ness which they communicated to the subjects under their rule, and 
in proving to tbe world at large, and to the inhabitants of Hindoostan, 
that the inheritance of Akbar (the wisest and most beneficent of Maliomc- 

dan princes) had not fallen into unworthy or degenerate bands.” 

His Lordship, after announcing the policy intended to be adopted, 
concluded : “He tvas confidgnt that the strength of the Government 
would be increased by the happiness of the people over whom it presided, 
and by the attachment of those nations to it.” * 

Lord Macaulay’s speech is worthy of him, and of the great nation to 
which he belonged. I Lave every temptation to quote the whole 4dLit, 
but space forbids. He calls tbe proposed policy “ that wise, that bene¬ 
volent, that noble clause,” and he adds ;— 




“ I must say that, to the last day o£ my life, I shall he proud of 
having hecn one of those who assisted in the framing of the Bill which 
contains that clause. .... Governments, like men, may buy 
existence too dear. ‘ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas’ is a despicable 
policy either in individuals or States. In the present case such a policy 

would be not only despicable, but absurd.To the great 

trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no progress which 
any portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the 
conveniences of life, or in the wealth by which those conveniences are 

produced, can be matter of indifference.To trade with 

civilized men is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. That 
would indeed be a doting wisdom, which, in order that Ijidia might 
remain a dependency, would make it a useless and costly dependency— 
which would keep a hundred millions of men from being our customers 
in order that Hhey mighvi continue to be our slaves. It was, as Bemier 
tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants whom he found in India, 
when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, 
and 3 ’('t could not venture to murder him, 1o administer to him a daily 
dose of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the eflect of whicli was in a 
few months to destroy all the bodily and mental powers of the wretch 
whf) was drugged with it, and to turn him into a litdplcss idiot. That 
detestable artifice, more horrible than nssas.si3iai,ion itself, was worthy of 
those who employed it. It is no model for the English nation. We 
shall never consent to administer the jmusta to a whole community, to 
.stupefy and paralyze a great people whom God has committed to our 
charge, for the wretched pur[)ose of rendering them more amenable to 

our control.1 have no fears. The path of duty is plain 

before us; and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of 

national honour.To have found a great peo 2 )le sunk in the 

lowest depths of misery and sui>erstition, to liave so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous aiwl capable of all the privileges of citizens would 
indeed be a title to glory—all our own. /I’he sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes 
of policy.* Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there are 
triumphs which ar^ followed by no reverses. There is an empire exempt 
from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable 
empire of our arts and our morals, our literature and our law.” 
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Now what was it that was so deliberately decided upon—that which 
was to promote the welfare and well-being of the millions of iTvdia, 
involve their happiness or misery, and influence their future destiny; 
that which was to be the only justification before God and Providence 
for the dominion over India ; that which was to increase the strength 
of the Government and secure the attachment of the nation to it; and 
that which was wise, benevolent and noble, most profitable*to English 
trade and manufacture, the plain path of duty, wisdom, national pros¬ 
perity, and national honour,' and calculated to raise a people sunk in the 
lowest depths of misery and superstition, to prosperity and civilization? 
It was this ‘‘ noble” clause in the Act of 1833, worthy of the British 
character for justice, generosity, and humanity: “That no native of 
the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of his Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of bis religion, place of birth, descent, or 
any of thetn, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Comjtany.” 0 ^ 

I now ask the first, question. Is tliis deliberately declared policy 
honestly promised, and is it iiitenrlcd by the British nation to be honestly 
and honourably fnlfillecl; or is it a lie and a delusion, meant only to 
deceive India ahd the world ? . This is the first clear issue. 

It must bo ren)cm])ere(l, as I have already said, that this wise and 
noble pledge was given at a lime when the Indians had not asked for it. 
It was of Britain’s own will and accord, of her own sense of duty 
towards a great people whom Providence had entrusted to her care, 
that she deliberated and gave the pledge. The pledge was given with 
grace and ^masked, and was therefore tlie more valuable and more to 
Britain’s credit and renown. But the authorities to whom the per¬ 
formance of this jdedge was entrusted by the British nation did not do 
their duty, and left the pledge a dead letter. Then came a time of 
trouble, and Britain triumphed over the Mutiny. But what did she do 
in that moment of triumph ? Did she retract the old, great, and noble 
pledge? Did she say, “You have proved unworthy of it, and I 
withdraw it.” No ! True to her instincts of* jnsticc, she once more 
and still more emphatically,and solemnly proclaimed to the world the 
same pledge, oven in greater completeness and in every form. By the 
)nouth of our great Sovereign did she once more give her pledge, calling 
God to witness and seal it and bestow Ilis blessing thereon ; and this did 
the gr.acious proclamation of 1858 proclaim to the world : 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian ferriffB^ by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects j 
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and those obligations, by the blessihg of Almighty God, we F.hall faith- 
folly and conscientiously fulfil. ‘ 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, he freely and impartially admitted to offices iu 
our service, the duties of which they may ho qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

■ 4 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God 
of all power grant to us and to those in authority under us strength to 
caiTy out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

Can pledges more sacred, more clear, and more binding before God 
and man bo given ? 

I ask this second question. Are these pledges honest promises of the 
British Sovereign and nation, to be faithfidly and conscientiously fulfilled, 
or are they only so many lies and delusions I I can and do expect but 
one reply ; tlfat those sacred })romises were made honestly, and meant 
to he honestly and honourably i ulfilled. I'he whole Indian problem 
hangs upon those great pledges, upon which the blessings, and help of 
God are invoked. H would be an insult and an injustice tf) the British 
nation, quite unpardonable in JiU!—with my personal knowledge of the 
British ])eople for more tljaii thirty years—if 1 for a inomeut entertained 
the shadow of a doubt Auth regard to the honesty of these pledges. 

The third question is—WJiellier these })]edge.s have been faith Cully 
and conaclentionsly fulfilled ? I’lie wlndc position of India is this : If 
these solemn pledges ho faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, India 
will have nothing more to desire. TTad these pledges been fulfilled, what 
a different tale of congratuliition should wo have had to tell to-day of 
the prosperity and advaneemont of India and of great benefits to and 
blessings upon England, But it is useless to mourn over the past. The 
future is still before ns. 

I appeal to the British ixatlou that these sacred and solemn promises 
should be hereafter faithfully and ‘ conscientiously fulfilled. This will 
satisfy all our wants. This will realize aK the various consequences, 
benefits, and blessings which the statesmen of 1833 have foretold, to 
England’s 'eternal glory, and to the benefit of England, India, and th6 
world. Tho .non-fulfilmoui of these pledges has been tried for half a 
century, and poverty and degradation are still the lot of India. Let us 
hav&pi appeal, for half a century the conscientious fulfilment of these 
pledges, and no man can hesitate to foretell, as the great statesmen of 
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1833 foretold, that India will rise in prosperity and civilization, that 
“ the strength of the Government would be increased by the happiness 
of the people over ■whom it presided, and by the attachment of those 
nations to it.'’ As long as fair trial is not given to these pledges, it is 
idle, and adding insult to injury, to decide anything or to seek any 
excuses against us and against the fulfilrnent of the pledges. 

> 

If this appeal is granted, if tlie British nation says that its honest 
promises must be honestly fulfilled, every other Indian question wdll 
find its natural and easy solution. If, on the other hand, this appeal 
shall go in vaiiu—wdiich I can never believe will be the case—the 
present unnatural system of the non-fullilinent of the great policy 
of 1833 and 1858 will be an obstacle and A complete prevention of the 
right and just solution of any other Indian ([ucstiou whatever. From 
the seed of injustice no fruit of justice can over be produced. Thistles 
will never yield grapes. 

I now come to the second important* question A-the present material 
condition of India, as the natural result of the ncm-fullilrncnt of the 
great pledges. i\lr. Samuel .Smith had remarked that there was among 
the-well-educated natives “a widespread belief that India is getting 
poorer and ]o.ss lia])py,” and he has .sub.se(jucntly expressed his owm 
inipressioiis. “ I’lic; lii-st and dee])cst impression made upon me by 
this .second visit to India is a heightened sense of the ]»overty of the 
country.” Now, to such a serious matter, what is '■iir Grant T)ufl’’8 
reply? First, a sneer at the educ.ited classes and at higher education 
itself. Next, he gives a long extract from an address of the local 
reception coinmitlee of tlio town of Hezwada, in wliii-li, says the address 
by mean.s of an aiiicut, “ At one stroke the mouths of a liungry and 
dying people have been tilled with bread, aud the cotl’ors of the Govern¬ 
ment with money.” Now, can levity and nnkiiiduoss go any further? 
This is the reply that a groat functionary gives to Mr. Smith’s serious 
charge about the poverty of India. Wlmt can the glowing, long extract 
from the addrc.ss of the committee of Bezwuda mean, if Sir Grant Duff 
did not thereby intend to lead the British public* into the belief that, 
because tlie small town of Bez^voda had acknowledged a gooil thing done 
for it, therefore in all India all was happy and prospering 'I However, 
Sir Grant Duff could not lielp reverting, after a while, to the g!ibject a 
little more seriously, and admitting that “there is.in many parts of 
India frightful poverty,” What, then, become.s of the glowing extract 
from the Bezwada address, and how was that a re})ly to Mr. SnlWlfe 
charge ? However, even after making t le admission of the “ frightful 
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poverty in many parts of India,” he disposes off-hand of the grave 
nif-tter—remarking tliat other people in other countries are also poor, as 
if that wore a justification of “the frightful poverty in many parts of 
India,” under a rule like that of the British, and conducted by a service 
the most highly praised and the most highly paid in the world ? Sir 
Grant Duff, with a cruel levity, only asks two or three questions, with¬ 
out any ^roof of his assumptions and without any attention to the 
circumstances of the comparisons, and at once falls foul of the educated 
classes, as if thereby ho gave a complete re})ly to the complaint about 
the poverty. Now, these arc tho three questions he puts:—“ The 
question worth answering is : Do the Indian masses obtain, one year 
with another, a large or smallpr amount of material well-being than the 
peasantry of Western Europe ?” And he ansAvers himself : “ Speaking 

of the huge province of Madras, Avhich I, of course, know best—and I 
have visited evory district in it—I think they do. . . .’’They “do” 
what ? Do^ they obtain a larger or smaller amount ? llis second 
question is: “ but is there not the same, and even worse, in our own 
country ?” And lastly, he brings down his clincher thus :—“iVs to our 
system ‘draining the country of its wealth,’ if th.nt bo the case, how is 
it visibly increasing in wealth ?” And he gives no proof of that 
incrca.scd wealth. Thus, then, docs Sir Grant Duff settle the most 
serious questions connected with India. First, a sncior at educated men 
and higher education, then the frivolous argument about the town of 
Bezwada, and afterwards throe olf-hand questions and assertions without 
any proof. In this Avay (hms a former Under-Secretary of State for 
India, and only lately a ruler of thirty millions of people, inform and 
instruct the British public on the moat burning Indian questions. We 
may now, however, see what Sir (Jraut DiilFs above three (piostions 
mean, and what they are Avorth, and hoAv wrong and baseless his 
assertions are. 

Fortunately, Mr. Grant Doff has already replied to Sir Grant Duff. 
We are treated by Sir Grant Duff to a long extract from his Budget 
speech of 187.3. Ilctfuight have as Avell favoured u.s, to better purposci 
with an extract or two from some of Jiis other speeches. In 1870 
Mr. Grant Duff asks Sir Wilfrid Lawson a remarkable question during 
the debftte on Opium. He asks : “ Would it bo tolerable that to enforce 
a view of morali^ Avhich was not theirs, which had never indeed been 
accepted by any large portion of the human race, we should grind an 
aJMidy poor population to the very dust with new taxation Can a 
more complete reply be given to Sir Grant’s present questions than this 
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reply of Mr. Grant Duff: that the only margin that saves “ an already 
poor population” from, hevn^ grownd to the very dmi is the few millions 
that are obtained by poisoning a foreign country (China). 

Again Mr. Grant Duff supplies another complete reply to Sir 
Grant Duff’s questions. In his Budget speech of 1871, he thus depicts 
the poverty of India as compared with the condition of England—“one 
of the countries of Western Europe” and the “ our own country” of his 
questions. Just at that time I Lad, in a rough way, shown that the 
whole production or income of British India was about Es. 20 (40s.) 
per head per annum. Of this Mr. Grant Duff made the following use 
in 1871. He said : “The position of the Indian financier is altogether 
different from that of the.English one. Here you have a comparatively 
wealthy population. The income of the United Kingdom has, I believe 
been guessed at .£800,000,000 per annum. The income of British India 
has been guessed at £300,000,000 per iiunura. That gives well on to 
£30 per annum as the income of every .person ofd the Uniterfl Kingdom, 
and only £2 per annum as the income of every person in British India. 
Even our comparative wealth will be looked back upon by future ages 
as a state of semi-barbarism. But wbat are we to say of the state of 
India ? How many generations must pass .away before that countrj' 
has arrived at even the comparative wealth of tliis 

But now Sir Grant Duff iguore.s his own utterances as to how' utterly 
different the cases of England and India ai'c. Mr. Grant Duff’s speech 
having been rcceivcnl iu India, Lord Mayo thus commented upon it and 
confirmed it:— 

“ I admit the comparative poverty of this country, as compared with 
many other countries of the same magnitude and importance, and 1 am 
convinced of the impolicy and injustice of imposing burdens upon this 
people which may be called either crushing or oppressive. Mr. Grant 
Duff, in an able speech which he delivered the other day in the House 
of Commons, the report of which arrived by the last mail, stated with 
truth that the position of our finance was tvholly different from that of 
England. ‘ In England,’ he stated, ‘ you have edinparatively a wealtliy 
population. The income of rthe United Kingdom has, I believe, been 
guessed at £800,000,000 per annum ; the income of British India has 
been guessed at £300,000,000 per annum j that goes well on to £30 per 
annum as the income of every peitjon in the United l^ingdom, and only 
£2 per annum as the income of every person iu British India.’ I 
believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for the statemeS^e 
made, and I wish to say, with reference to it, that we are perfectly 
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cognisant of the relative poverty of this connti^ as compared with 
European States.” ■ ■ 

Here again is another answer to Sir Grant Duff’s questions, by the 
late Finance Minister of India. Major (Sir) E. Baring, in proof of his 
assertion of “the extreme poverty of the mass of the people” of British 
India, makes a comparison not only with “the Western countries of 
Europe” but with “ the poorest country in Europe.” After stating that 
the income of India was not more than Rs. 27 per head, he said, in his 
Budget speech of 1882 : “ In England, the average income per head of 

population was £83 per head ; in France it was £23 : in Turkey, which 
was the poorest country in Eupope, it was £4 per head.” 

It will be seen, tLeu,.that Mr. Grant Duff and aliigher .anthority than 
Sir Grant Duff have already fully answered Sir Grant Dnffs questions. 
The only thing now remaining is whether Sir Grant Duff will undertake 
to prove that the income of British India has now become equal to that 
of the Western countries of Europe ; and if so, let him give us his fact4 
and figures to i)rOve such a statement—not mere allusions to the 
prosperity of some small towns like Bazwada, or even to that of the 
Presidency towns, but a complete estimate of the income of all British 
India, so as to compare it with that of England, France, or Western 
countries of Europe.” 

I may say h^re a word or two about “ the huge province of Madras, 
^Vhich,” says Sir Grant, “I, of course, know best, and I have visited 
cvfery district in it.” We may see now whether lie has visited with his 
eyes open or shut. 1 shall be glad if Sir Grant Duff will give us 
figures to show that Madras to-day produces as much as the Western 
countries of Europe. i 

Sir George Oamphell, in his paper on tenure of land in India, says, 
from an official Report of 1869, about the Madras Presidency, that “ tte 
hulk of the people arc paupers.” I have just received an extract from 
a friend in India. Mr. W. R. Robertson, Agricultural Reporter to the 
Government of Madras, says of the agricultural labourer :— 

“ His condition is a disgrace to any country calling itself civilised. 
In the best seasons the gross income of himself and his family does ^pt 
exceed 3d per day throughout the year, and in a bad season thei^ 
circumstances are most deplorable. ... I have seen something f)f Ireland 
in which the condition of affairs boars some resemblance to those of this 
cp"*'-*jy, but the condition of the agricultural population of Ireland is 
,vai 3 tly superior to the condition of the similar classes in this country.” 
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^ rS’bere. cannot be any doubt about the correctness of these views ; for 
&B a matter of fact, as I have worked out the figures in my paper on 
“ The Poverty of India,” the income of the Madras Presidency in 1868-^9 
was only about Ps. 18 per head per annum. 

Such is the Madras Presidency, which Sir Grant Duff has visited 
with his eyes apparently shut; 

’ I shall now give a few statements about the " extreme poVerty” of 
British India, by persons whose authority would be admitted by Sir 
Grant Duff as far superior^to his own. In 18G4 Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Lawrence, then Viceroy, said : “ India is on the wliole a very 
poor country ; the mass of the population enjoy only a scanty subsist¬ 
ence.” And again, in ISITS, ho repeated his opinion before the 
Finance Committee, that the mass of the people were so miserably poor 
that they had barely the means of subsistence. It was as much as a 
man could do to feed his family, or half-feed them, let alone spending 
money on Avhat might be called luxurioa or conveiinencos. Tb 1881 Dr, 
(Sir W.) Hunter, the best official defender of the British Indian 
Administration, told the Britisli public that 40,000,000 of the people 
of British India “go through life on insufficient food.” This is an 
official admission,*l>ut T have no moral doubt that, if full inquiries Avere 
made, tAvice forty millions or more Avonld he found ‘‘ going through 
life on insufficient food,” and Avhat AA'onclcr that the very touch of 
famine should destroy hundreds of tliousands or millions. Coming 
do\m at once to the' latest time's Sir E. Baring said, in his linauco 
speech in 1882:— 

“ It has f)cen calculated that the average income per bead of popula¬ 
tion in India is not more than Rs. 27 a year; and though I am not 
prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation ol* 
this sort, it' is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the 
tax paying community is exceedingly poor. To derive aiiy very large 
increase of reA’^enuc frem so poor a population as this is obviously 
impossible, and if it were possible Avould be unjustifiable.” 

Again, in the course of the debate he repeated* tlie statement about 
thp inepmo Icieing Rs. 27 p%r head per annum, and said in connection 
Av:ith salt revf^ntio, : “ But he thought it Avas quite sutlicieut to show 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the pieople.’^ Tlj^n, after stating 
thp Income, of the,.some of the European countries, as haA^li^tcd them 
before^ he proceeded: “ He Avguld ask .honourable membersi to 
Aivhat Re, 3,7 annum was to support ,c, person, and then he woulT^SBk 
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i^hether a few annas was nothing to such poor people.” I asked Sir 
E. Baring to give me his calculations to check with mine, hut he 
declined. But it does not matter much, as even “not more than 
Ks. 27” is extreme poverty of the maxs of the people. Later still the' 
present Finance Minister, in his speech on the Income Tax, in ,Tanuary 
1886, described the mass of the people as “men whose income 
at the best is barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance necessary 
to support life, living, as they do, upon the barest necessaries of life.” 

Now, what are we to think of an English gentleman w'ho has 
occupied the high and important positions of an Under-Secretary of 
State for India and (Governor of the thirty millions of Madras, and 
who professes to feci deep interest in the people of India, treating 
such grave matters as their “ extreme poverty” and “ scanty subsist¬ 
ence” with light-heartedness like this, and coolly telling them and 
the British public that the people of Bezwada were gloriously pros¬ 
perous, and that there “ at one stroke, the mouths of a hungry and 
dying people have been filled' with bread and the coffers of the 
Government with money!” 

I shall now give a few facts and figures iu connection with the 
condition of India, and with some of the other questions dealt with 
by Sir Grant Duff. First, with regard to the poverty to which Mr. 
Samuel Smith referred. Sir Grant Duff may rest assured that I shall 
he only too thankful to him for any correction of my figures hy him 
or for any better information. I have no other object than the truth. 

In my paper on “ The Poverty of India,” I have worked out from 
official figures that the total income of British India is only Rs. 20 
(40s., or, at present exchange, nearer 30s.) per head per annum. It 
must be remembered that the mass of the people cannot get this 
average of Rs. 20, as the upper classes have a larger share than the 
average ; also that this Rs. 20 per head includes the income or produce 
of foreign planters or producers, in which the interest of the natives does 
not go further than being mostly common labourers at competitive 
wages. All the profits of such 2 )roduce are enjoyed by, and carried 
away from the country by, the foreigners. Subsequently, in my cor¬ 
respondence with the Secretary of State for India in 1880,1 placed 
before his lordship, in detailed calculations based upon official returns, 
the income of the most favoured province of the Punjab and the cost 
of absolute mecessories of life there for a common agricultural labourer. 
The.income is, at the outside, Rs. 20 per head per annum, and the cost 
of living Rs. 34, No wonder then that forty or eighty millions or more 
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• people of British India should “ go through life on insufficient food.*’ 
My calculations, both in “The Poverty of India” and “ The Condition 
of India” (the correspondence with the Secretary of State), have not 
yet been shown by anybody to be wrong or requiring correction. I 
shall be glad and thankful if Sir Grant Duff would give us his calcula¬ 
tions and show us that the income of British India is anything like that 
of the Western countries of Europe. • 

I give a statement of the income of the different countries from 
Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics” :— 

Gross caminffs Gross earnings 

Countrios. iX)er inliabitaut. Countries, per inhabitant. 


England . 

£41 

Belgium 

• • • 

£22T 

Scotland . 

32 

Holland 

• •• 

26 

Ireland . 

IG 

Denmark ... 


23-2 

United Kingdom ... 

35-2 

Sweden and Norway. 

16-2 

France . 

26-7 

Switzerlaij^d... 

• • • 

16 

Germany 

18-7 

txreece 

# 

• • • 

11-8 

Bussia 

90 

Europe 

• • • 

18 

Austria 

16-3 

United States 

• • • 

27-2 

Italy 

12 

Canada 

■ • • 

26-9 

Spain .A 

Portugal . 

13-8 

135 

Australia ... 

• • • 

43-4 


The table is not official. In his “Progress of the World” (1880), 
Mulhall gives—Scandinavia, £1?; South America, £6 ; India, £2. 
What is then poor India’s whole income per head ? Not even as much 
as the United Kingdom pays to its revenue only per head. The United 
Kingdom pays to revenue nearly 50s. per head, when wretched India’s 
whole income is 40s. per head, or rather, at the present exchange, nearer 
30s. than 40s. Is this a result for an Englishman to boast about or to 
be satisfied with, after a century of British administration ? The income 
of British India only a third of that of even the countries of South 
America! Every other part of the British Empire is flourishing except 
wretched India. 

Sir Grant Duff knows well that any povertjP in the countries of 
Western Europe is not from want of wealth or income, but from unequal 
distribution. But British India has her whole production or income 
itself most wretched. There is no wealth, and therefore the* question 
of its -right distribution, or of any comparison with the. qountries of 
Western Europe or with England, is very far off inSeed. Certanly a 
gentleman like Sir Grant Duff ought'to understand the imlBilAe 
difference between the character of the conditions of the poor masses of 
36 
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British India and of the poor of Western Europe ; the one starving from 
scantiness, the other having plenty, but suffering from some defect 
in its distribution. Let the British Indian Administration fulfil its 
sacred pledges and allow plenty to be produced in British India, and 
then will be the proper time and occasion to compare the phenomena of 
the conditions of Western Europe and British India. The question at 
present is, why, under the management of the most highly paid services 
ill the world, India cannot produce as much even as the worst governed 
countries of Europe ? I do not mean to blame the individuals of the 
Indian services. It is the policy, the perversion of the pledges, that is 
at the bottom of our misfortunes. Let the Government of India only 
give ns every year properly made up statistical tables of the whole 
production or the income of the country, and we shall then know truly 
how India fares year after year, and we shall then see how the present 
system of administration is an obstacle to any material advancement 
of India. Let us have actual facts about the real income of India, 
instead of careless opinions like those in Sir G rant Duff’s tivo articles. 

Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Europe, to compare 
conditions so utterly different from each other. Sir Grant Duff might 
have looked nearer home, and studied somewhat of the neighbouring 
native States, to institute some fair comparison under a certain simi* 
larity of circumstances. This point I shall have to refer to in the 
next article, when dealing with a cognate subject. Sir Grant Duff 
says : “ I maintain that no country on the face of the earth is 

governed so*cheaply in proportion to its size, to its population, and to 
the difiSoultics of government.” Surely Sir Grant DujRf knows better 
than this. Surely he knows that the pressure of a burden depends 
upon the capacity to bear it: that an elephant may carry tons with 
ease, while a child would be crushed by a hundredweight. Surely he 
knows the very first axiom of taxation—that it should be in proportion 
to the means of the taxpayer, Mulhall very properly says in his 
Dictionary: “ The real incidence of all taxation is better shown by 

comparison with the people’s earnings.” Let us see facts. Let us see 
whether the incidence in British India is not "heavur than that of England 
itielf. The gross revenue of the United Kingdom in 1886 is £89,581,301; 
the popuMtion in 1886 is given as 36,707,418. The revenue per head will 
be 48a. 9d, The gross revenue of British India in 1885 is (in £1 = ten 
rupees) £70,690,t)00, and population in 1881, 198,790,000—say 
rt^dly, in 1886, 200,000,000. The revenue of the United Kingdom 
does' not include railway or irrigation earnings ; I deduct, therefore, 
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• these from the British Indian revenue. Deducting from £70,690,000^ 
railway earnings £11,898,000, and irrigation and navigation earnings 
£1,676,000, the balance of gross revenue is £57,116,000, which, taken 
for 200,000,000, gives 5s. 8|d.—say 5s. 8rf.—^per head. Now the 
United Kingdom pays 48s. M. per head from an income of £35 *2 per 
head, which makes the incidence or pressure of 6-92 per cent, of the 
income. British India pays 5s. 8d. out of an income of 40s., wliich 
makes the incidence or pressure of 14‘3 per cent, of the income. 
Thus, while the United.Kingdom pays for its gross revenue only 
6-92 per cent, out of its rich income of £35 2 per head, British India 
pays out of its scantiness and starvation a gross revenue of 14'3 per 
cent, of its income ; so that, wretchedly weak and poor as British India 
is, the pressure upon it is more than doubly heavier than that on the 
enormotisly wealthy United Kingdom ; and yet Sir Grant Duff says that 
no country on the face of the earthis governed so cheaply as British India, 
and misleads the British public about its true #ud deplorable condition. 
But what is worse, and what is British India’s chief dilliculty, is this; 
In England, all that is paid by the people for revenue returns back to 
them, is enjoyed by thorn, and fructifies in their own pockets; while in 
India,- what the*people pay as revenue docs not all return to them, or is 
enjoyed by them, or fructifies in their pockets. A large portion is 
enjoyed by others, and carried aw'.ny clean out of the country. This is 
what makes British India’s economic position unnatural. 

I give below the incidence of a few more countries :—Percentage of 
expenditure to income: Germany, 10-7; France, 13'23 ; Belgium, 
9-5; Holland, 9*61; Russia, 10-1 *, Denmark, 5T7; United States, 3*9 ; 
Canada, 5*0 ; Australia, 16*2. But in all these cases, whatever is spent 
returns back to the people, whether the percentage is large or small. 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly £77,600,000, so the* 
percentage of incidence will increase still higher. Sir Grant Duffs 
object in this assertion is to justify the character and prove the success 
of the present British Indian policy. It will be hereafter seen that this 
very argument of his is one of the best proofs of the failure of this 
policy and of the administration based upon it. Sir Grant Duff says: 

“ Mr. Smith proceeds to admit that India has absorbed some £360*,000,000 
sterling of silver and gold in the last ^ forty years, but makes the very 
odd remark that, although English writers consider tills a great proof 
of wealth, it is not so regarded in India.” To this, what is Sir 
Duff’s reply ? Of the same kind as usual; mere careless assertions, 
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and a fling at and misrepresentation about tbe educated classes. 
He f^ys:— 

“ It may suit A or B not to regard two and two as making four, but 
arithmetic is true, nevertheless; and there is the bullion, though doubt¬ 
less one of the greatest boons that could be conferred upon India would 
be to get the vast dormant hoards of gold and silver which are buried 
jn the ground or worn on the person brought into circulation. Can 
that, however, be hoped for as long as the very people whom Mr. Smith 
treats as exponents of native opinion do their utmost to excite hostility 
against the British Government T 

To avoid confusion I pass over for the present without notice the 
last assertion. It will be seen further on what different testimony even 
the highest Indian authorities give upon this subject. With regard to 
the other remarks, it is clear that Sir Grant Duff has not taken the 
pains to know what the natives say, and what the actual state of the 
matter is, with regard to these economic conditions. The best thing I can 
do to avoid useless controversy is to give in my second article a series of 
facts and official figures, instead of making bare assertions of opinion 
without any proofs, as Sir Grant Duff does. These ecoromic questions 
are of far greater and more serious importance, both to England and 
India, than Sir Grant Duff and others of his views dream of. These 
facts and figures will show that British India has not received such 
amounts of gold and silver as is generally supposed, or as are more than 
barely adequate to its ordinary wants. The phenomenon of the import 
of bullion into British India is very much misapprehended, as will be 
shown in my second article; and Sir Grant Duffs assertions are mislead¬ 
ing, as such meagre, vague, and offhand assertions always are. By the 
present policy British India is prevented from acquiring any capital of 
|t8 own, owing to the constant drain from its wretched income, and is 
on the verge of being ground down to dust. Such foreign capital as 
circulates in British India carries away its own profits mt of British 
India, leaving the masses of its people as poor as ever and largely going 
through life on insufficient food. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 


2 

I shall now consider the important questions of trade, buILbn, popu 
lation, drain, &c., lo which Sir Grant Duff has referred, As promised 
in*fi{|f1&TBt article, shall at once proceed to give official facts and 
figures, which will enable the public to judge for themselves. 
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I begin with the question of the trade oC British India. What is the 
true trade of British India 1 The trade returns of British India, as 
published in Blue-books, both in England and India, are misleading to 
those who do not study them with certain necessary information to guide 
them. What are given as trade returns of British India are not such 
really, as I explain below. The exports of the produce of a country 
form the basis of its trade. It is in return for such exports, together 
with ordinary commereial profits, that the country receives its imports. 
I shall first analyze the so-called exports of British India. A large 
portion of them, together with their profits, never return to British 
India in any shape, either of merchandise or treasure ; though in every 
true trade all exports with their profits ought so to return. The pre¬ 
sent exports of British India consist of— 

1. The exports of produce belonging to the Native States. 

2. The exports of produce belonging to thp territories beyond the 
land frontiers. 

3. The exports of the produce belonging to Eui’opean or other foreign 
planters or manufacturers, the profits of which are enjoyed in and 
carried aAvay omt of the country by these foreigners, and do not belong 
to nor become a portion of the capital of the people of British India. 
The only interest the people have in these exports is, that they are the 
labourers, by whose labour, at poor wages, the resources of their owu 
country arc to be brought out for the profit of filie foreigners, such profit 
lint to remain in the country. 

4. Remittances for “ home charges,” including interest on public 
debt held in England, and loss fii exchange, and excluding interest on 
debt which is incun’od for railways and other productive works. 

5. Remittances for interest on foreign debt incurred for railways 
and other productive public works. What in this case the lenders get as 
interest is all right; there is nothing to complain of in that. In other 
countries, beyond the interest to be paid to the lenders, the rest of the 
whole benefit of such loans remains to the pcopl® of tlio country. This, 
however, is not the case with British India. 

6. Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners to their 
own countries for their families, and on account of their swings and 
profits. This remittance, together with item four, and what the foreign¬ 
ers enjoy in the country itself, is so much deprivafiou. of the people 
and causes the exhausting annual drain out of the very poor prdftW^or} 
income of British India. This is India’s chief evil. 
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7, The remainder are the only fme trade exports of the produce 
belox gbg to the people of British India. 

Let us now examine the actual figures of the so-called exports of Bri¬ 
tish India, say for 1885, For easier understanding I give the figures in 
sterling, taking the conventional £1 = Rs. 10. The amount of mer¬ 
chandise exported is £88,200,528. This, however, consists of not only 
domestic produce and manufactures of all India, but also foreign mer¬ 
chandise re-exported. I do not include treasure in these exports, for 
the simple reason that the gold or silver is not produced in India, but 
is simply a re-exportation out of what is imported from foreign parts. I 
take all my figures from the statistical abstracts published among 
parliamentary returns, except when I mention any other source. I take, 
then, exports of merchandise to be £8.3,200,528. Wo must first know 
how much of this belongs to the native States. The oilicial trade re¬ 
turns give us no information on this important point, as they should. I 
shall therefore make a rough estimate for the present. The population 
of all India is nearly 254,000,000, out of which that of the Native States 
is 55,000,000,or about 21’5 percent.; or say, roundly, one-fifth. But 
the proportion of their exports will, I think, be foimd to be larger than 
one-fifth. All the opium exported from Bombay comes from the Native 
States. A large portion of the cotton exported from Bombay comes 
from the Native States. According to Hunter’s “ Imperial Indian 
Gazetteer,” one-sixth of such cotton cones from Kathiawad alone. To 
be on the safe side, I take the total of exports of the Native States to be 
oue-fifth only—i.e., £16,600,000. Next, the export of merchandise 
from the frontier countries is about £5,300,000. 1 may roughly take 
only one quarter of this as exported out of India. That will be 
£1,300,000. 


The exports of coffee, indigo, jute manufactures, silk, tea, &c., which 
are mostly those belonging to foreign planters and manufacturers! 
amount to about £11,500,000. I cannot say how' much of this belongs 
to native planters, and not to foreigners. I may take these exports as 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

Remittances made for “ home charges” (excluding interest on railway 
and productive works loans), and including interest on public debt and 
loss in exchange, come to'about £11,500,000. 

Remittances for interest on foreign loans for railways and other pub- 
licSvofts are about .£4,827,000. I cannot say how much interest on 
the capital of State railways and other productive works is paid in Eng- 
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land as part of the interest paid on “ debt” (£2,612,000). If I take 
debt as £162,000,000, and capital laid out on productive yorks 
£74,000,000, the proportion of interest on £74,000,000 out of 
£2,612,000 will be about £1,189,000. If so, then the total amount of 
interest on all railways and public works will be about £6,000,000 
leaving all other home charges, including exchange and interest on 
public debt, as £11,500,000, as 1 have assumed above. , 

Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners for their fami¬ 
lies, and of savings and profits, and for importing merchandise suitable 
for their consumption, may be roughly estimated at £10,000,000, though 
I think it is much more. 

The account, then, of the true trade Exports of British India stands 
thus :— 


Total exports of all India and Frontier states 
Kativc Staten 

Frontier Territory ... *. 

European planters • ■■ HHI 

Home eliargPB ... ... .. 

Interest on all railways andpul)lic works 
loai}^ ... ... ••. ... ... 

Private remittanees . 


.£83,200,000 

& 16,600,000 
' 1,300.000« 

10,000,000 

11,500,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

- 5r).400,000 


The true trade exports of the jtcojile uf British India ... £27,800,000 

Or say, roundly, £60,000,000 for a population' of nearly 200,000,000, 
giving 3s. per head per annum. If proper information co uld bo obtain¬ 
ed, I believe this amount Avould turn out to be nearer £20,000,000 than 
£30,000,000 for the trade exports of the people of British India. •* 
To be on the safe side, I keep to £30,000,OOO. It must be remembered 
that this item includes all the re-exports of foreign merchandise, which 
have to be deducted to get at the true exports of domestic produce. 

Is this a satisfactory result of a century of management by British 
administrators Let us compare this result witji the trade exports of 
other parts of the British Empire. As I have no information about the 
foreign debt of those parts, for the interest of which they may have to 
export some of their produce, I make allowance for their vjiole public 
debt as so much foreign debt. This of course is a too large allowance. 

I take interest at 5 per cent., and deduct the amounti from * the exports. 

I am therefore evidently under-eBtimatlng tlie exports of tlie ot)jj’^wrts 
of the British Empire. As the exports of BritiA India include re- 
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exports of foreign merchandise, I have taken the exports of all other 
countries, in a similar way, for a fair camparison. No deduction for 
any payment of interest on foreign debt is made for the United King¬ 
dom, as it is more a lender than a borrower. I cannot give here the 
whole calculation, but only the results, and they are these :— 


True trade export 
CJountnes per head (1885). 

s, d. 

The United Kingdom ... 149 4 

Australia (including bullion 
and specie which it pro¬ 
duces) . 271 0 

Natal . 28 8 


True trade exports 
Countries. per head (1885). 

a. d. 

Cape of Good Hope (exclusive 

of diamonds) . S5 5 

North American Colonics ... 70 5 

West India Islands . 76 4 

British India, only . 3 0 


Let us next take some of the foreign countries, and see how wretched 
British India’s trade is when compared with even them. For a few of 
the foreign countries I can get particulars of their public debt, but not 
of that portion of it which is foreign debt. I have taken the amount of 
the whole public debt, apd allowed 5 per cent, interest on it, to be de- 
ducted from the exports, as if it were all foreign debt. In this way I 
have under-estimated the true trade exports. These countries I mark 
with an asterisk ; those marked f include bullion. For these I cannot 
get separate returns for merchandise only. In the casq. of the United 
States the figure is really a great under-estimate, as I take its foreign debt 
as equal in amount to its whole public debt, and also as I take interest at 
5 per cent. I cannot get particulars of the foreign debts if they have 
any, of other countries, and some allowance will have to be made for that. 


But in all these cases the amount of exports is so large, as compared 
with the paltry figure of British India, that the contrast remains most 


striking :— 


Exports per 


Oountries. 

* Russian Empire 

e • • 


head. 

s 

12. 

d. 

U 

* Norway ... 

■ < « 

••• 

61 

7 

Sweden 

• •• 


61 

6 

■* Denmark ... 

• •• 


97 

5 

German Empire 


• •• 

107 

2 

Holland ... 

• •• 

• • • 

348 

1 

* Belgium ... 



375 

2 

* France 



68 

7 

+ Portugal ... 



33 

9 

Spain 


• •• 

36 

5 

*I^y h ... 

••• 

••• 

.17 

9 


Exports per 


Countric.s. 


head. 




s. 

d. 

Austro-Hungarian Empire 

47 

0 

tRoumania. 


27 

0 

•j-Qreoce . 

t* 

39 

9 

Egypt . 


38 

9 

*Unitcd States 

• • • 

55 

6 

fMexico . 

• •• 

20 

1 

fChili . 

••• 

149 

0 

fArgentine Republic 

•M 

90 

8 

tUruguay. 

•am 

198 

2 

Japan . 

• •• 

3 

8 

British India ... 

• •• 

3 

0 


Even Japan, only so lately opened up, is exporting more than British 
India. 

^fter seeing how„poor the true trade exports are of the people of 
tBritish India from the point of view of British India’s interests, let us 
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• next examine the matter from the point of view of England''s interests. 
What benefit has England’s trade derived, after possessing and adminis¬ 
tering British India for more than a hundred years, under a most ex¬ 
pensive administration, with complete despotic control over it, the people 
having no voice and no control of any hind. Has British India so im¬ 
proved as to become an important customer for British goods ? There 
was no protection, no heavy duties to hamper British imjjorts, as in 
other parts of the British empire itself, or in foreign countries, and yet 
we find that British India is by far the most wretched customer for 
British produce or manufactures. Here are tlic facts :—The total of 
the exports of British and Irish produce from the United Kingdom to 
India is for the year 1885, £29,300,000. As I have explained before 
about exports from India, that they are not all from British India, so 
also these exports from the United Kingdom to India are not all for 
British India, though they enter India by British Indian ports. These 
British exports have to be distributed among—(1) Native States; (2) 
frontier territories ; (3) consumption 5f Europeans ; (4) rsBilway and Go¬ 
vernment stores ; and (5) the remaiuder for the natives of British India. 
Let Government give us correct information about these particulars, 
and then we bo able to know how insignificant 1,-. the commercial 
benefit England dcrivos from her dominion over British India. I shall 
not he surprised if it is found that the real share of the people of British 
India iu the British exports is not half of the £29,300,000 imported 
into India. It must be romembered that whatever is received by the 
Native States and the frontier territories is in ftdl return, with the ordi¬ 
nary profits of 15 per cent., for their exports to the United Kingdom. 
Their case is not like that of British India. They have no such ex¬ 
hausting drain as that of British India, beyond paying the small tribute^- 
of about £700,000. If I take £15,000,000 as British and Irish produce 
received for the consumption of the native subjects of British India, I 
think I am on the safe side. What is this amount for a population of 
200,000,000 ? Only I.*!. G<f. per head. Take it even at 2s. per head if 
you like, or even £25,000,000, which will be only 2<?. 6f/. per head. 
What a wretched result for fourffVis of the u'hdh BrHi.sh Emjfiro ! The 
population of British Indians 200,000,000, and that of the rest of the 
British Empire outside India, including the United Kingdom, about 
52,000,000. 

I now compare the exports of British and Irisl» prodvfcc to British 
India with those to other parts of the British Empire and tfi-.^her 
foreign countries. I give the results only ;— * 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Exfobts of British ard Ibish Fboducb peb Hkad fob 1886. 


To Countries. 

s. 

d. 

To Countries. 


s. 

d. 

Bniisb India . If. 6d. or 

2 

6 

Ceylon . 

Mauritius. 

ees 

8 

10 

Nori American Colonies. 

SO 

8 


li 

2 

West Indian Islands and 



Cjme of Good Hope 
Matal . 

and 



Guiana. 

87 

10 

••• 

46 

8 

British Honduras. 

66 

7 

West African Settlements. 

67 

3 

Australasia . 

156 

8 

Possessions on the 

Gold 



Straits Settlements 

86 

10 

Coast . 


13 

10 


Some deductions may have to be made from these figures. 


What a sad story is this ! If British India took only £1 per head^ 
England would export to British India alone as much as she exports at 
present to the u'hole world (i^213,000,000). What an amount of work 
would this give to British industries and produce ? Will the British 
merchants and manufacturers open their eyes ? Will the British work¬ 
ing men understand how enormous their loss is from the present policy, 
which involves besides a charge of dishonourable violation of sacred 
promises that clings to* the British name? If India prospered and 
consumed British produce largely, what a gain would it be to England 
and to the whole world also ! Here, then, will be Sir Grant DufiTs— 
“ India’s interest, England’s interest, and the world’s interest”—to his 
heart’s content, if he will with a true and earnest heart labour to achieve 
this threefold interest in the right way. 

Let us next take other foreign countries, with mo&t or all of which 
England, I think, has no free trade, and see how British India stands 
the comparison even with them :— 


Exports of British and Irish Produce per Hbad. 


To Countries. 


d. 

! To Countries 


s. 

d. 

British India. 

2 

6 

Russia (perhaps partly sup¬ 



Germany . 

7 

3 

plied through intermedi* 



France. 

7 11 

ate countries) 

■ • • 

0 111 

Sweden and Norway 

10 

8 

Greece... 

••• 

10 

1 

Denmark and Iceland 

19 

4 

^Turkey in Europe ... 

•«» 

16 

8 

Holland (this moy he sup¬ 



* „ Asia 

••• 

3 10 

plying pome portion of 



Egypt . 

• • • 

10 

2 

Central Europe). 

44 

3 

United States 

• •• 

8 


Belgium (do. do.) ... ^ ... 

28 

3 

^Central America 

••• 

4 

7 

Portugal . 

8 

0 

^Brazil ... ... ... 


10 

5 

Spain. ... 

3 

9 

Drugn3,y . 


64 

0 

Italy (perhaps partly sup- 



Argentine Republic ... 


31 

8 

j?lied by intermc<liate 



Chili . 

tie 

12 

4 

countrJbs). 

4 

9 

tiapan .m ... ... 


1 

1 

Austrian territory (ditto) ... 

0 

8 






Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking 1«. Id, worth per head. 


Whitaker’s Almanac. 
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^These figures tell their own eloquent tale. Tsit too much to expect 
that, with complete free-trade and British management, and all *^de- 
velopment of resources,^’ the prosperity of British India ought to be 
such as to consume of B ritish produce even £1 a head, and that it would 
be so, if British India were allowed to grow freely under natuml 
economic conditions? 

In the first article I have referred to the capacity of British India 
for taxation. Over and over again have British Indian financiers lamented 
that British India cannot bear additional taxation without oppressive¬ 
ness. Well, now, what is the extent of this taxation, which is already so 
crushing that any addition to it would “ grind British India to dust ?” 
It is, as I have shown in the first article, after squeezing and squeezing 
as much as possible, only Ss. 8f^. per head per annum, and according to 
the present budget a little more—say Qs. Let us see what the capacity 
for taxation of other parts of the British Empire and of other foreign 
countries is, and even of those Native States of India where anything 
like improved government on the British Indian system^is introduced. 


I give results only :— 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Gross Revea'ub per Head pee Annum. 


• 

Countries. 


d. 

Countries. 


x. 

d. 

British India . 

... ff 

0 

Natal . 


... 29 

10 

United Kingdom 

... ^8 

9 

Caiie of Good Hope 

• ca 

... S3 

I 

Ceylon 

... 8 

6 

North American Colonies 

... 31 

7 

Mauritius 

.. 40 

5 

West India Islands 

• •• 

... 23 

I 

Australia. 

... 139 

8 

British Guian.a ... 

• •a 

... 3* 

2 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES.' 




Gross Revenue per IIead per Annum. 




Countries 


d. 

Countries 


X. 

d. 

Russia in Europe 

... 24 

5 

Auslro-llungary... 

«*• 

• ■a ^0 

6 

Norway. 

... 23 

6 

Italy . 


... 39 

10 

Sweden. 

... 19 

8 

Greece . 

« • • 

... 37 

7 

Denmark. 

... 26 

11 

Serria . 

• •a 

... 16 

3 

German Empire. 

... 13 

6 

Bulgaria. 

• a a 

. ... 12 

3 

Prnssia . 

... 41 

2 

lloumani.a ... 

• •• 

20 

3 

Saxony . 

... 22 

8 

Egypt (proper) ... 


a.. 30 

It 

Grand Duchy of OUlcnb'urgh 

... 18 

6 

United States (different States 


Saxe*Coburg and Gotha 

... 17 

0 

have their separate revenue 


Bavaria. 

... 44 

9 

besides) ... 

• a « 

... 26 

10 

Wurtemburg . 

... 27 

8 

Mexico ...• 

• « • 

... i| 

3 

Grand Duchy of Baden, 

...»®7 

2 

Brazil . 


*•« 20 

1 

„ „ Hesse 

... 21 

8 

G uutemala 

• aa 

24 

0 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

... 24 

8 

Niceragna 


... 18 

9 

Holland ... ... ... 

... 47 

I 

Salvador. 

••a 

• ... 29 

8 

Brigium. 

... 45 

7 

Orange Free State 

•at 

... 36 

9 

Frances . ». 

... 73 

6 

Persia . 

••1 

... 8 

7 

Portugal . 

... 3t 

6 

Republic of Pert 

•*> 

... 18 

2 

Spain . 

... 41 

10 

All territory directly 

under 


Switzerland . 

... 12 

* 

Turkey . 

• •a 


.i 


N.B.—Some of the above figures are worked out of Whitaker’s Almanac, i 88 C. 
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It will be seen that British India’s capacity for paying taxation is very 
poor indeed, compared to that of any other country of any consequence. 
Of the above figures I cannot say which may be oppressive to the people 
I give this as a fact, that these people pay so much for being governed. 
But it must be further borne in mind that every farthing of what these 
people pay returns back to them, which is not the case with British 
India. CWn it be said of any of these countries that one-fifth or one- 
third of its people goes through life on insufficient food from sheer 
poverty of only 40s. income, and not from imperfect distribution ? 

I shall next take the case of some of the Native States of India. I 
have taken some where during the minorities of the princes English 
officials have administered the State, and put them into order and good 
government. The capacity for taxation which I give below is not the 
result of any oppressive taxation, but of the natural developments by 
improved government, and of the increasing prosperity of the 2 )eople. 
I give instances in the ISombay Bresidency that I know, and of which 
I have been able to got some particulars. 

Gross Ebvenue fee Head. 

Jti — Bs. 10. . 



s. (I. 


«. i1. 

Baroda . 

... 12 3 

Gondal . 

... 18 0 

Cutch . 

... 7 11 

Morbi . 

... 17 2 

Bhavuagar ... 

... 12 0 

Wadhwau 

... 18 10 

These States have no 

debts. Baroda, Bhavnagar and 

Gondal have 


built and are extending their own railways, and all have built and are 
building their own public works from revenue, and have good balances. 
Baroda has a balance in band of £2,100,000, equal to eighteen months* 
revenue ; Cutch has £140,000, equal to eight months’ revenue; Bhav- 
nagar has £.560,000, equal to two years’ revenue ; and Gondal has 
£150,000, equal to fifteen months’ revenue. 1 give only one or two short 
extracts from official statements. Sir W. Hunter, in his “Imperial 
Gazetteer,’’ says about Bhavnagar in connection with Kathiawad; “Bhav- 
nagar has taken the Iced in the material development of her resources, 
and is the first State in India which constructed a railway at her own 
expense and risk.” 1 may say that Gondal did the same in conjunction 
with Bhrvnagar, and Baroda had done that long before. In handing 
over the rule of Gondal to the prince on the completion of his minority, 
Major Nutt,‘the British Administrator, and in charge of the State at the 
tipto. "ays with just pride and pleasure, in reference to the increase of 
revenue from £80,000 in 1870 to £120,000 in 1884; “ One point of 
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•special interest in this matter is, that the increase in revenue has not 
occasioned any hardship to Gondal’s subjects. On tho contrary, nwer 
were the people generally—high and low; rich and poor—in a greater 
state of social prosperity than they are now.” The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has considered this “highly satisfactory.” 

At the installation of the present Chief of Bhavnagar, Mr. Peile, the 
Political Agent, describes the State as being then “ with flourishing 
finances and much good work in progress. Of financial matters 1 need 
say little; you have no debbs, and your treasury is full.” When will 
British Indian financiers be able to speak with the same pride, pleasure^ 
and satisfaction? “No debt, full treasury, good work in progress, 
increase of revenue, with increase of social prosperity, for high and low, 
rich and poor.” Will this ever be in British India under the present 
policy ? No. 

There arc some other States in Kathiawad in which higher taxation 
per head than that of British India Is paid by the people, though I 
do not know that it is said that there is oppressive taxation there. I 
may instance Juiiagadh as lls. per head, with £500,000 balance in 
hand, equal to fifteen months’ revenue; and Nawanagar as 16s. 3(7> 
per head, and gradually paying. oflT some debt I have no doubt that 
Native States will go on rapidly increasing in prosperity as their system 
of government goes on improving, I know from my own personal 
knowledge as Prime Minister of Baroda for one year that that State 
has a very promising future indeed. There ai‘e several other Native 
States in India in which the gross revenue per head is higher than that 
of British India. All the remaining first and second class Kathiawar 
States are from 8s. to 13s. per head; Gwalior, 7s. 8d!.; Indore, 13s. 6c?.; 
Bhurtpore, 8s. 8d.; Dholepnr, 8s. lOd.; Touk, S's.; Kotah, 11s. 4c?.; 
Jallawar, 8s. 10c?. Only just now Sindia lends £3,500,000 to the 
British Government; Holkar, I think, has lent £1,000,000 for the 
Indore railway. 

There cannot be much oppression in these States, as the Political 
Agents’ vigilance and superintendence, and the fear of the displeasure 
of Government, are expected prevent it. 

Then Sir Grant DuS maintains that no country on the ftfee of the 
earth.is governed so cheaply as British India. In the first place, this * 
is a fiction, as the heaviness of burden on poverty-stAcken British India 
is more than doable than that on the enormously rich England, c«d 
secondly, Sir Grant Duffs object is to show that this cheapness is a 
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proof of the success of the present British Indian policy. But, on the 
ooirirary, the facts and figures I have given above about British India's 
wretched income and capacity for taxation, its insignificant trade and 
the very paltry commercial benefit to England, are conclusive proofe of 
anything but success in improving the prosperity of the people. 
Moreover, for the so-called cheapness, it is no thanks or credit to 
Government. It is not of choice that Government takes only 6s. per 
head. On the contrary, it is always longing, ever moaning and using 
every possible shift tu squeeze out more taxation if it can. By all means 
make British India capable of paying even 20s. per head (if not 50s. 
per head, like England) for revenue, without oppression and misery; or 
make its income X20 per head, if not £41, like that of England; and 
then fairly claim credit for having raised to some material extent the 
prosperity of British India. Let us have such results^ instead of tall talk 
and self-complacent assertions. Had Government given us year after 
year correct ^formation about ttjic actual income and condition of the 
people of British India, Britain would then have known the deplorable 
results of the neglect of and disubedieuce to her deliberate and sacred 
mandates. 

Again, Sir Grant Dufi’s boast of the cheapness of government is 
wrong, even in the misleading sense in which he maintains it. He tries 
to show that because British India pays only per bead, it is therefore 
the most cheaply governed country on the face of the earth—t.e., no 
otiier country pays a less amount per head. But even in this he is not 
quite accurate. He would have found out this had he only looked about 
in India itself, and he would have saved himself the surprise which he 
expresses at Mr. Smith being startled when he (Mr. Smith) was told 
that taxation was lighter in Native States than in British India. Asa 
matter of fact, there are some Native States in which the revenue pear 
head is lighter than in British India. Whether that i.s a desirable state 
of a&irs or not is another question ; but when he twits Mr. Smith, he 
should have ascertained, whether what Mr. Smith was told was at all 
correct or not. There some of the Native States where the gro£» 
revenue is very nearly as low as or even less than 6s. per head: 
Hyderabad, 6s. 4d.; Patiala, 6s. 4d!.; Travancore, 6s. Sri'.; Kolhapur, 5s. 

Mystf^e, 4s. IQd .; Bungapore, 2s.; Morwar, 4s. 10.; Serohi, 2s. 3(f.; 
Joypore, 4s. 3d .; Banswara, Ss. 8d.; and Kishengarh, 4s. lOd. Travancore 
is known as a wcU-govemed country. £15,000 of its revenue is interest 
oxf BrioBh Indian Government securities, and it holds a balance in 
hand in Government securities and otherwise of £564,000—equal to 
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* nearly eloTen montha* revenue. Jeypore has the reputation of being a 
well-governed State. Th^e are similarly eren some foreign counliHes 
outside India which are as “ cheaply governed” as British India; 
United States of Columbia, 5s. lOd,; Bepublic of Bolivia, 5s. lid. 

Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and silver and to 
hoarding. What are the facts about British India ? In my “ Poverty 
of India I have treated the subject at some length. The total amount 
(after deducting the exports from imports) retained by India during 
a period of eighty-four years'(1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally 
largo imports during the American war, is £455,761,386. This is for 
n/f India. The population at present is 254,000,000. I may take the 
average of eighty-four years roughly—say 200,000,000. This gives 
45#, 6d. per head for the whole eighty-four years, or per head per 
annum. Even if I took the average population as 180,000,000, the 
amount per head for the eighty-four years would be 50®., or 7d. per 
head per annum. Of the United Kingdom I cannot get returns before 
1858. The total amount of treasure retained by the United Kingdom 
(after deducting exports from imports) is, for twenty-seven years from 
1858 to 1884, *£80,194,937. Taking an average of 31,000,000 of 
population for twenty-seven years, the amount retained for these twenty- 
seven years is 56®. 7 d. per head, or very nearly 2®. Id. per head per 
annum; while in India for more than three times the same period the 
amount is only 45®. 6d. per head, or 6Jd. -per head per annum. 
France has retained from 1861 to 1880 (Mulhall’s Dictionary) 
£208,000,000; and taking the population—say 37,000,000—that gives 
112®. per head in twenty years, or 5®. 7d. per head per annum. 

Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the large amount of bullion is 
to be distributed over a vast country and a vast jwpulation, nearly equal 
to five-sixths of ilie population of the whole of Europe; and when the 
whole population is considered, what a wretched amount is this of gold and 
silver—viz., 6Jd. per head per annum—^received for all possible wants 1 
India does not produce any gold or silver. To compare it with Europe 
—Europe retained in ten j^ars, 1871-1880 (Mulhall, “Progress of the 
World,” 1880), £827,000,000 for an average population^ of about 
800,000,000, or 21®. lOcf. per head, or 2s. 2d per head per annum. India 
during the same ten years retained £65,774,252 fo^an average popula¬ 
tion of say 245,000,000 ; so that the whole amount retained for the ten 
years is about 5®, 4d, or only 6|d per head per annum, against 2l®. l9cf. 
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and 2«. 2d. respectiyely of Europe. This means that India retained only 
one^ourth of what Europe retained per head per annum during these 
ten years. It must be further remembered that there is no such vast 
system of cheques, clearing-houses, &c., in India, as plays so important 
a part in England and other countries of Europe. Wretched as the 
provision of 6^d. per head per annum is for all wants—apolitical, social, 
oommerciai, &c.— there is something far worse behind for British India. 
All the gold and silver that I have shown above as retained by India is 
not for British India only, but for the Native States, the frontier terri¬ 
tories, and the European population; and then the remainder is for the 
native population of British India. We must have oficial information 
about these four divisions before we can form a correct estimate of what 
British India retains. The Native States, as I have said before, have 
no foreign drain except the small amount of tribute of about £700,000. 
Some frontier territories receive something instead of paying any tribute. 
These States therefore x'iceive back for the exports of their merchandise, 
and for the ordinary trade profits on such exports, full returns in im¬ 
ports of merchandise and treasure, and this treasure taken away by the 
Native States and frontier territories forms not a small portion of what 
is imported into India. It must also be considered how much metal 
is necessary every year for waste of coin and metal, and for the wants 
of circulating currency. When Government can give us all such inform¬ 
ation, it will be found that precious little remains for British India 
beyond what it is compelled to import for its absolute wants. I hope 
England does not mean to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen may 
sport as much as they like in ornaments or personal trinkets or jewel¬ 
lery ; but that the wretch of a native of British India, their fellow- 
subject, has no business or right to put a few shillings* worth of trinkets 
on his wife or daughter’s person; or that natives must simply live the 
lives of brutes, subsist on their “ scanty sijbsistence,” and thank their 
stars that they have that much. 

1 now try to give some indication of what bullion British India 
actually retains. Mr. Harrison gave his evidence before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of 1871-74 that about £1,000,000 of fresh coinage 
was more than sufficient to supply the waste of coin or metal. Is it too 
much to assume that in the very widespread and minute distribution, 
over a vast surface and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments 
of silver, and their rough use, another million may be required to supply 
Wfute laid loss ? If only a pennyworth per head per annum be so 
wantod, it would make a million sterling. Next, how much goes to the 
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native States and the frontier territories ? Here are a few sigmfioai)^ 
official figures as an indication : The “ Beport of the external land trade 
and railway-borne trade of the Bombay Freeideni^ for 1884-85** (p. 2), 
of Bajputana and Central India—“ 18. The imports from the 
external blocks being greater than the exports to them, the balance of 
trade due by the Presidency to the other provinces ampunts to 
Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table and the following.” I 
take the Native States from the table referred to. 

Excess or Impobxs ik Bombay Fbesidemcy. 

From BAjputona and Central India .^ ... Es. 5,55,46,753 

„ Berar ... ... ... ... ,,, ,,, ,, ^,48,9^,355 

„ Hyderabad . „ 8,67,688 

Total.. •f* Bs. 7,13.05,795 

Or £7,130,579. This means that these native States have exported so 
much more merchandise than they have impo^ied. Thereupon the 
Report remarks thus:—“ The greatest balance is in favour ofRajputana 
and Central India, caused by the import of opium from that block. 
Next to it is that of the Central Provinces. It is presumed that these 
balances are paid back mainly in cash’' (the .italics are mine). This, 
then, is the way the treasure goes > and poor British India gets all the 
abuse, insult added to injury. Its candle burns not only at both ends, 
but at all parts. The excessive foreign agency eats up in India, and 
drains away out of India, a portion of its wretched income, thereby 
weakening and exhausting it every year drop by drop, though not very 
perceptibly, and lessening its productive power or capability. It has 
poor capital, and cannot increase it much. Foreign capital does nearly 
all the work, and carries away all the profit. Foreign capitalists from 
Europe and from Native States make profits from the resources of 
British India, and take away these profits to their own countries. The 
share that the mass of the natives of British India have is to drudge 
and slave on scanty subsistence for these foreign capitalists; not as 
slaves in America did, on the resources of the country and land belong¬ 
ing to the masters themselves, but on the resources of their own 
country, for the benefit of the AirCign capitidists. 1 may illustrate thin 
a little. Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a large ^capital 
circulating in it, to carry on all its wants as a great port. Wbo8e.capital 
is this ? ’ Mostly that of foreigners. The capital of thp Eurorpean ex¬ 
change banks and European merchants is mostly foreign, and most of 
the native capital is also foreign—i.e., that of the nattve bankers^and^ 

merchants from the Native States. Nearly £6,000,000 of the capital 
37 
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working in Bombay belongs to native bankers from the Native Statcft. 
Besides, a large portion of the wealthy merchants, though more or less 
settled in Bombay, are from Native Statea Of coarse I do not mean 
to say anything against these capitalists from Europe or Native States. 
They are quite free and welcome to' come and do what they can. They 
do some good. But what 1 mean is, that British India cannot and does 
not mak^t! any capital, and must and does lose the profit of its resources 
to others. If British India were left to its own free development, it 
would be quite able to supply all its own wants,' would not remain 
handicapped, and would have a free field in competition with the foreign 
capitalists, with benefit to all concerned. The ofiicial admission of the 
amount of the drain goes as far as £20,000,000 per annum ; but really 
it will be found to be much larger (excluding interest on railway and 
public works loans) :—add to this drain out of the country what is 
oaten and enjoyed in the country itself by others than the natives of the 
country, tq the deprivation by so much of these natives, and some idea 
can be formed of the actual and continuous depletion. Now, take 
only £20,000,000 per annum to be the extent of the drain, or even 
£10,000,000 per annum; this amount, for the last thirty years only, 
would have sufficed to build all the present and gr^kt many more of 
railways and other public works. There is another way in which 1 may 
illustrate the burning of the candle at all parts. First of all, British 
India’s own wealth is carried away out of it, and then that wealth is 
^ brought back to it in the shape of loans, and for these loans 
British India must find so much more for interest; the whole 
thing moving in a most vicious and provoking circle. Will nothing 
but a catastrophe cure this? Even of the railway, &c., loans the 
people do not derive the full benefit. I cannot go into details 
about this here. I refer to my correspondence with the Secretary 
of State for India, published in the dournal of the East India Associa¬ 
tion under the title of “ The Condition of India.” Nor can I go 
here into the calculations about the drain. I can only refer to my 
papers on “The Povgrty of India” and “Condition of India.” Let Sir 
Grant Duff kindly show me where 1 am wrong in those papers, and 1 
shall be thankfhl; or he will see that no country in the world, not even 
England excepted, can stand such a drain without destruction. Even 
in those days when the drain was understood to be only £3,000,000 
per annum, Mr. Montgomery Martin wrote in these sig nifi cant and 
^st^gssing words :* 

* “Eabteni India, 1838,” m*). i., p. xii. 



* *' The animal drain of £3,000,0^0 on British India has amounted 
in thirty years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) oompouncU 
interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 sterling, ... So 
constant and accumulating a drain, even in England, would soon 
impoverish her. How severe, then, must be its effects on India, where 
the wage of a labourer is from two-pence to three-pence a day ! Were 
the hundred millions of British subjects in India converted into a 
connaning population, what a market would be presented for British 
capital, skill, and industry 1 ** 

What, then, must be the condition now, when the drain is getting 
perhaps ten times larger, and a large amount besides is eaten in the 
country itself by others than the people.' Even an ocean would be 
dried up if a portion of its evaporation did not always return to it as 
rain or river. If interest were added to the drain, what on enormous 

loss would it bo ! 

• 

In the darkness of the past we see now a ray of light and hope, 
when the highest Indian authority begins to perceive not only the 
material disaster, but even the serious “political danger” from the 
present state of hfrairs. I only hope and pray that Britain will see 
matters mended before disaster comes. Instead of shutting his eyes, 
^ike an ostrich, as some persons do, the Secretary of State for India 
oidy last year, in his despatch of 26th January 1886 to the Treasury, 
makes this remarkable admission about the consequences of the present 
“ character of the Government,” of the foreign rule of Britain over 
India:— 

“ The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of 
the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the 
j>cople and their strong aversion to change, which is more specially 
(‘xhibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise from the character of 
the Government^ which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the 
principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of the army. 
The impatience of new taxation, which would have to be borne, 
wholly as a consequence ofr the foreign rule imposed on the country, 
and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the country, 
would constitute a political danger, the real magnitude of vfhich, it is 
to be feared, is ndt at all appreciated by persons who have no Ifbowledge 
of or concern in the Government of India, but whicfi those responsible 
for that government have long regarded as of the most seriousasTdeai” 
(The italics are mine.> 
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This gives some hope. If, after the faithful adoption, of the policy 
of 1838 and 1858, our material condition do not improve, and all the 
fears expressed in the above extract do not vanish, the fault -will not be 
Britain’s, and she will at least be relieved from the charge of dishonour 
to her word. But 1 have not the shadow of a doubt, as the statesmen 
of 1833 and the proclamation of 1858 had no doubt, that the result will 
be a blessing both to England and India. 

A second ray of hope is this. Many Englishmen in England are taking 
active interest in the matter. Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. Trevelyan, 
and others have done good in the past. Others are earnestly working 
now—Mr. Slagg, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Digby, Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Hyndman, 
and several others. A further ray of hope is in an increasing number of 
members of Parliament intereirting themselves in Indian matter^, such as 
Dr. Hunter, Mr. S. Smith, Dr. Clark, Mr. Oremer, Sir J. Phear, Sir W. 
Plowden, and many others ; and wo cannot but feel thankful to all who 
have taken and are taking interest in our lot. All unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, labour under the disadvantage of want of full information from 
Government, and the difficulty of realizing the feelings and views of the 
natives. But still they have done much good. I must also admit here 
that some Anglo-Indians begin to realize the position. We owe much to 
men like Sir W. Wedderbum, Sir G. Bird wood. Major Bell, Mr. Ilbert, 
Mr. Cotton, and others of -that stamp, for their active sympathy with us. 
Mr. Bright hit the blot as far back os 1853 in his speech of the 3rd 
January : ** 1 must say that it is my belief that if a country be found 
.possessing a most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of pro¬ 
duction, and that notwithstanding the people are in a state of extreme 
destitution and sufEering, the chances are that there is some fundamental 
error in the government of the country.” It is not necessary to go far 
to seek for this fundamental error. It is the perversion of the policy of 
1833 which in the more widened and complete form of 1858 is virtually 
still a dead letter. 

Much is said about poor natives wasting money in marriages, &c. 1 
hope it is not meant tl\jpit these poor wretches have no right to any social 
privileges or enjoyments, and that their bi^siness is only to live and die 
like brutes. But the fact of the matter is, that this is one of those faUa- 
cies that ^ie hard. Let us see what truth the Deccan Biots Commission 
brings to. light. The Beport of that Commission says (page 19, par. 
54): “ the results of the Commission’s inquiries show that undue pro¬ 
minence has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other festi¬ 
vals as a cause of the ryots’ indebtedness. The expenditure on such 
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occasions may undoubteiUy be called extravagant when compared with 
the xyplie’ means ; but the oooaslons occur seldom, ai^d probably in a 
oouTse of years the total sum spent this way by any ryot is not largeif 
than a man in Jus poiition is Justified in spending on social and dom^ic 
pleaevres” (The italics are] mine.) And what is the amount the poor 
ryot spends on the marriage of his son ! Rs. 50 to 75 (£5 to £7 10s. 
say the Commissioners. 

Sir Grant Dulf says ; ” We have stopped war, we are stopping &mine. 
How are the ever-increasing multitudes to be fed ?” Is not Sir Grant 
Du£E a little hasty in saying “ We are stopping famine.” What you are 
doing is, to starve the living to save the dying. Make the people them¬ 
selves able to meet famine without nihier^ and deaths, and then claim 
credit that you are stopping famine. However, the true answer to the 
question, How are the ever-increasing multitudes to be fed ?” is a veiy 
simple one, if gentlemen like Sir Grant Duff will ever have the patience 
to study the subject. The statesmen of 1833 and^of 1858 have in the 
clearest and most emphatic way answered this question. •They knew 
and said clearly upon what the welfare and well-being of the hundreds of 
millions depended. They laid down unequivocally what would make 
British India not pnly able to feed the increasing multitudes, but pros¬ 
perous and the best customer of England ; and Mr. Grant Duff’s follow¬ 
ing kind question of 1871 will be fully answered : But what are we to 
say about the state of India ? How many generations must pass away 
before that country has arrived at even the comparative wealth of this 
(England)?” This benevolent desire of Mr. Grant Duff would be 
accomplished in no long time. This question of population of “ the 
ever increasing multitudes” requires further examination. Macaulay, in 
his review of Southey’s “ Colloquies on Society,” says : 

“ When this island was thinly peopled, it was barbarous ; there was 
little capital, and that little was insecure. It is now the richest and the 
most highly civilized spot in the world, but the population is dense . . 
But when we compare our own condition with that of our ancestors, we 
think it clear that the advantages arising from the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion have far more than counterbalanced the disadvantages arising from 
the progress of population. While our numbers have increased tenfold, 
our wealth has increased hundredfold ... I! we were to prophesy that 
in the year 1930 a population of fifty millions, bettor fed, clad^and lodg¬ 
ed than the English of our time, will cover these, islands, . . . many 
people would think us insane. We prophesy nothing; but this we say 
if any peraon had told the Parliament which met in perplexity and teifor 
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after the crash in 1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England would gap- 
pass all their wildest dreams, . . . that for one man of ten thongand 
pounds then living there would be five men of fifty thousand pounds 
• , . our ancestors would have given as much credit to the prediction as 
th^ gave to * Gulliver’s Travels.’ ” 

I claim no prophecy, but the statesmen of 1833 have prophesied, and 
the Proclamation of 1858 has prophesied. Do what they have said, and 
their prophecies shall be fulfilled. 

Now let us see a few more facts. Because a country increases in 
population it does not necessarily follow that it must become poorer ; 
nor because a country is densely populated, that therefore it must be 
poor. Says Macaulay : England is a hundredfold more wealthy 
while it is tenfold denser.” The following figures speak for themselves : 


Countrira. 

« 


Inhabitants per sq. mile 

t. about 1880. 

1 

Income per inhabitant 
(Mulball'a Dictionary 
of Btatlstioa, 1880). 

Belgium... 
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aa* 

£22-1 

England... 

• •• 

«ze 

478 (1886) 

aae 

41 (1882) 

Holland... 

• •• 

a a • 

316 

at# 

26 

Itriy 

• •• 

a ■ a 

257 

, , 

12 • 

British India 

• •• 

••• 

229 

aaa 

2 

Germany,,. 

••• 

•sa 

217 

asa 

18-7 

Austria ... 

••• 

*aa 

191 

•aa 

16*3 

France ... 

• •• 


184 

aaa 

25-7 

Switzerland 

• 1 * 

•aa 

184 

aaa 

16 

Ireland ... 

• a' 

esa 

163 (1886) 

aaa 

16 (1882) 

Denmark 

aaa 

aaa 

132 

• a« 

23-2 

Scotland 

•a# 

aa* 

128 (1886) 

as* 

32 (1882) 

Portugal... 

••• 

Sea 

126 

aae 

13-6 

Turkey ... 

ii* 

aaa 

120 (Mulhall) 

aaa 

4 (Sir E. Baring) 

Spain ... 

«S 1 

aaa 

86 

aaa 

13-8 

Greece ... 

a • • 

aaa 

69 

aaa 

11-8 

Kuzsia in Europe 

aaa 

41 

• t • 

9*9 

Sweden 

eaa 

aaa 

27 ) 


16-2 

Norway... 


a* • 

16 » 



The densest province of British India is«. Bengal (443). Thus here 
are countries denser and thinner than British India, but every one of 
them has g far better income than British India. Belgium, denser than 
the densest, presidency of British India, is eleven times more wealthy; 
England, as dense, ks twenty times more wealthy. Here are some very 
thinly populated countries: Mexico, 13 per square mile; Venezuela, 
4*7 ; Chili, 8*8; Peru, 18*6 ; Argentine Republic, 2*6 ; Uruguay, 7’8; 
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' and several otTiers. Are they therefore so much richer than England or 
Bdgium ? Here is Ireland, at your door. About its people the Dake 
of Argyll only a few weeks ago (22nd April last), in the House of 
Lords, said : Do not tell me that the Irish labourer is incapable of 
labour, or energy, or exertion. Place him in favourable circumstances 
and there is no' better workman than the Irishman. I have myseh 
employed large gangs of Irishmen, and I never saw any tuavvies work 
better ; and besides that, they were kind and courteous men.” The 
population of Ireland is less than one-third as dense as that of England ; 
and yet how is it that the income of England is £41 and that of Ireland 
only £16 per inhabitant, and that the mass of the people do not enjoy 
the benefit of even that much income, .and are admittedly wretchedly 
poor? 

British India’s resources are officially admitted to be enormous, and 
with an industrious and law-abiding people, as Sir George Birdwood 
testifies, it will be quite able to pro(4ice a large income, become as rich 
as any other country, and easily provide for an increasing population and 
increasing taxation, if left free scope. 

Lastly, a word about the educated classes, upon whose devoted heads 
Sir Grant Duff* has poured down all his vials of wrath. Here are some 
fine amenities of an English gentleman of high position: “ Professional 
malcontents; busy, pushing talkers; ingeniously wrong; the pert 
scribblers of the native press j the intriguers; pushing pettifoggersi ' 
chatterboxes ; disaffected cliques; the oraasa ignoraTUia; little coteries 
of intriguers; silly and dishonest talk of Indian grumblers ; politicizing 
sophists threaten to be a perfect curse to India,” &c. 

I leave these flowers of rhetoric alone. Not satisfied even with thi% 
much, he has forgotten himself altogether, and groundlessly charged the 
educated classes—“ Who do their utmost to exite hostility against the 
British Government,” “ who do their utmost to exite factitious disloyalty.” 

I repel this charge with only two short extracts. I need not waste many 
words. 

The following, from the highest authority, i^ample, clear, and conclu¬ 
sive. The Government of Jndia, in their despatch of 8th Jane, 1880, to 
the Secretary of State for India, bear this emphatic testimony: To the 
minds of at least the educated among the people of India—and the 
number is rapidly increasing—any idea of the subversion of British power 
is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must Result in the wUdest 
anarchy and confusion.” Secondly, on the auspicious day of the Jubilee 
demonstration the Viceroy of India, in his Jubilee speech, says: 
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« Wide and broad indeed are the new fields in which the Government 
of India is called upon to labour—^but no longer, as of aforetime 
need it labour alone. Within the period we are reviewing education has 
done its work, and we are surrounded on all sides by native gentlmnen 
of great attainments and intelligence, from whose hear^, loyal, and 
honest co>operationwe may hope to derive the greatest benefit. In fact, to 
an Administration so pecnUarily situated as ours their advice, assistance! 
and solidarity are essential to the successful exercise of its functions. 
Nor do I regard with any other feelings than those of approval and good¬ 
will, their natural ambition to be more extensively associated with their 
English rulers in the administration of their own domestic affairs.” 

Look upon this picture and uppn that! 

Two Indum national Oongresses have been held during the past two 
years—the second great one, at Calcutta, having 430 delegates present 
from all parts of India, and of all classes of the people; and what is it that 
both these Oopgresses have asked ? It is virtually and simply the “ ooU' 
Boientious fulfilment” of the pledges of 1833 and 1858. They are the pivot 
upon which all Indian problems turn. If India is to be retained to 
Britain, it wUl be by men who insist upon being just, and upon the 
righteous fulfilment of the proclamation of 1858. Any one can judge of 
this from the kind of ovations given to Lord Ripon and Sir 
W. Wedderbum on their retirement. 

t 

Here, again, our gracious Empress in the year of her auspicious Jubilee 
. once more proclaims to the world and assures us, in her response to the 
Bombay Jubilee Address, let June, “ It had fdwaysbeen, and will always 
be, her earnest desire to maintain unswervingly the principles laid down 
In the proclamation published on her assumption of the direct control of 
the government of India.” We ask no more. 

Dadabhxi Naoboji. 


** Ccaeton Printing Worfes,” Bombay. 
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